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Introduction 


Claudette  G.  Varricchio,  Mary  S.  McCabe , Edward  Trimble, 
Edward  L.  Korn * 


In  July  1990  (7),  the  National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI)  held  a 
quality-of-life  (QOL)  meeting  (a)  to  define  elements  of  QOL 
that  are  relevant  to  clinical  decision  making  and  serve  as  end 
points  in  cancer  clinical  trials,  ( b ) to  evaluate  currently  available 
instruments  for  QOL  assessments  and  strategies  for  implementa- 
tion, (c)  to  identify  site-specific  questions  of  high  priority,  and 
(d)  to  examine  issues  regarding  the  integration  of  findings  from 
therapeutic  evaluations  and  QOL  measurements. 

The  meeting  reported  in  this  monograph,  “Workshop  on 
Quality  of  Life  in  Clinical  Cancer  Trials,”  represents  the  next 
step  in  advancing  QOL  research  in  NCI  trials  through  an  assess- 
ment of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  NCI-sponsored  QOL 
research  during  the  last  5 years.  The  general  goal  of  this  meeting 
was  to  focus  on  and  to  refine  expectations  for  QOL  research  so 
that  essential  evaluations  can  be  done  in  QOL  as  an  addition  to 
other  clinical  information,  particularly  in  a time  of  limited  re- 
sources. The  specific  focuses  of  the  current  workshop  were  (a) 
to  re-evaluate  clinical  research  areas  in  which  QOL  questions 
are  a priority,  ( b ) to  address  issues  of  implementation  and  col- 
lection of  QOL  data  in  NCI-sponsored  clinical  trials,  and  (c)  to 
focus  on  new  methods  in  QOL  research,  such  as  outcome 
studies  and  methods  of  assessing  QOL  in  culturally  diverse 
populations. 

The  meeting  participants  included  the  QOL  researchers  from 
the  NCI’s  Cooperative  Groups  and  the  Community  Clinical  On- 
cology Program  (CCOP)  research  bases,  representatives  from 
the  British  Cancer  Research  Campaign,  the  Medical  Research 
Council  (U.K.),  NCI-Canada,  and  the  European  Organization 
for  Research  and  Treatment  of  Cancer.  As  a formal  part  of  the 
meeting,  participants  were  asked  to  review  current  QOL  re- 
search in  their  respective  groups  and  to  present  the  groups’ 
plans  for  future  QOL  investigations. 

This  monograph  presents  the  papers  from  the  meeting  with 
selected  discussion.  A summary  of  NCI-sponsored  QOL  pro- 
tocols from  the  groups  is  included  along  with  the  QOL  instru- 
ments used  to  address  the  research  questions.  When  available, 
citations  of  published  findings  are  listed. 

Many  issues  were  explored  in  the  papers  presented.  Some  of 
these  issues  were  as  follows:  Is  QOL  needed  in  every  trial? 
What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  including  QOL? 
Given  the  resources  needed  for  QOL  studies,  how  can  groups 
best  set  priorities  on  the  use  of  group  resources?  Since  inclusion 
of  women  and  minorities  is  mandated  in  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  (NIH)  Revitalization  Act  of  1993  (Public  Law  103-43) 
(2),  how  do  the  groups  plan  to  comply  with  the  NIH  guidelines? 
What  is  the  best  way  to  develop  and  refine  measurement  scales, 
especially  disease-specific  modules  and  cultural  adaptations/ 
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translations  that  are  valid  and  reliable?  These  issues  require  fur- 
ther thought  and  investigation. 

Other  areas  of  interest  or  speculation  came  from  the  discus- 
sions. They  included  the  manner  in  which  QOL  research  is 
presented  and  the  forums  where  results  are  presented.  Inclusion 
of  QOL  results  reported  with  clinical  end  points  often  leads 
clinicians  to  question  the  rationale  for  QOL  research  and  the 
clinical  application  of  the  findings.  The  question  “What  are 
QOL  data  and  how  does  one  use  them?”  must  be  answered  elo- 
quently and  cogently.  The  question  of  multiple  measures  in 
trials  versus  standard  measures  used  across  trials  was  raised.  Is 
comparability  across  trials  warranted  at  this  point  in  the  devel- 
opment of  QOL  measures?  Is  there  a need  for  depth  (disease- 
specific  question)  in  measurement  as  well  as  a need  for  breadth 
(all  domains  of  QOL)  in  conceptual  issues?  A goal  must  be  to 
understand  not  only  who  are  doing  better,  but  also  why  they  are 
doing  better.  Criteria  for  excluding  a subject  from  a trial  must  be 
looked  at  closely  and  must  be  justified  if  the  trials  are  to  be  rep- 
resentative and  generalizable.  How  does  one  design  QOL 
studies  to  be  inclusive?  Special  populations  include  those  with 
linguistic  and  cultural  diversity,  persons  with  low  literacy 
ability,  children,  the  elderly,  and  hearing-impaired  or  visually 
impaired  persons.  What  should  the  sample  size  be  for  QOL  find- 
ings to  be  meaningful?  Is  it  the  same,  larger,  or  smaller  than  that 
needed  to  answer  a treatment  question?  Operational  issues  are  of 
concern  to  the  groups  who  are  faced  with  the  pragmatic  reality 
of  limited  resources  and  manpower.  These  questions  will  no 
doubt  need  to  be  addressed  through  the  conduct  of  trials. 

The  results  of  QOL  assessment  in  clinical  trials  should  focus 
on  interventions  to  lessen  the  negative  impact  of  cancer  and  its 
treatment  on  QOL;  these  interventions  must  build  on  the 
descriptive  QOL  research  findings.  QOL  will  continue  to  ex- 
pand in  clinical  cancer  research,  such  as  prevention  trials  in 
which  risk  assessment  (e.g.,  genetic  or  environmental  exposure) 
and  notification  methods  are  developed  and  tested.  There  will  be 
a need  for  assessment  of  the  effect  of  knowledge  of  risk  status 
on  the  person’s  QOL.  The  translation  of  QOL  findings  into 
valid,  effective  clinical  applications  is  the  most  important  con- 
cern of  researchers  and  clinicians  at  this  time.  It  is  important 
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that  QOL  research  continues  to  develop  and  address  cancer  re-  ^ Federal  Register  Vol.  59,  No.  59,  March  28, 1994. 
search  questions  of  clinical  importance  to  patients. 
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Trial-Related  Quality  of  Life:  Using 
Quality-of-Life  Assessment  to  Distinguish 
Among  Cancer  Therapies 


Carolyn  Cook  Gotay* 


Issues  in  selecting  quality-of-life  (QOL)  measures  that  are 
best  suited  to  assessing  differences  among  treatments  in  can- 
cer clinical  trials,  as  well  as  challenges  to  interpreting  QOL 
outcome  data,  are  discussed.  When  used  in  the  context  of 
randomized  trials  of  cancer  therapies,  QOL  assessments 
must  provide  an  answer  to  the  question,  “Did  the  treatments 
differentially  affect  patient  well-being?”  In  order  to  detect 
differences  in  treatment  efficacy  against  a background  of 
great  similarity,  the  broad  concept  of  QOL  needs  to  be 
refined  to  reflect  “trial-related  QOL.”  In  many  cases,  this 
will  entail  emphasis  on  actual  patient  experience  of 
symptoms  and  functional  changes,  as  opposed  to  emphasis 
solely  on  evaluation  and  satisfaction.  A model  is  proposed  to 
identify  cognitive,  emotional,  and  sociocultural  factors  that 
influence  a patient’s  QOL  evaluation  and  that  need  to  he 
considered  in  understanding  the  meaning  of  QOL  data. 
[Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1996;20:1-6] 


The  potential  contributions  of  quality-of-life  (QOL)  data  to 
cancer  therapy  evaluation  are  increasingly  recognized.  Only  a 
handful  of  phase  III  clinical  trials  that  include  results  of  the 
QOL  assessments  have  been  published  to  date  (7,2).  Active 
portfolios  of  trials  including  QOL  outcome  measures,  however, 
are  maintained  by  all  of  the  multisite  clinical  cooperative  groups 
in  the  United  States  (3),  as  well  as  trial  groups  in  Canada  (4), 
Europe  (including  the  U.K.)  (5),  and  Australia  (6).  The  results  of 
a number  of  these  ongoing  trials  will  begin  to  be  available  in  the 
next  few  years.  For  example,  the  results  of  the  first  Southwest 
Oncology  Group  QOL  studies  will  be  reported  at  the  plenary 
session  of  the  October  1995  group  meeting  (Moinpour  C:  per- 
sonal communication,  1995). 

With  increased  interest  in  QOL  assessment  and  concomitant 
resources  devoted  to  this  activity  come  increased  expectations 
for  the  contributions  of  QOL  data  to  interpreting  trial  data. 
Some  of  these  expectations  may  not  be  met.  In  the  enthusiasm 
for  using  QOL  measures,  limitations  to  their  interpretation  have 
not  been  fully  considered.  This  article  discusses  issues  in  select- 
ing QOL  measures  that  are  best  suited  to  assessing  differences 
between  treatments  in  cancer  clinical  trials,  as  well  as  chal- 
lenges to  interpreting  QOL  outcome  data.  Discussion  will  focus 
on  the  purpose  of  assessing  QOL  in  a given  trial,  specific  chal- 
lenges to  QOL  assessment  posed  by  randomized  trials,  and  dif- 
ficulties in  interpreting  QOL  data.  We  will  propose  a model  to 
explain  QOL  and  to  identify  needs  for  additional  research. 


For  What  Purpose  Is  QOL  Being  Assessed  in  a 
Given  Trial? 

There  are  numerous  reasons  why  QOL  assessment  might  be 
included  in  a particular  cancer  treatment  study  (7-9).  Celia  and 
Tulsky  (9)  have  provided  a parsimonious  taxonomy  of  purposes 
for  measuring  QOL:  1 ) to  identify  the  full  range  of  side  effects 
and  impacts  of  the  treatments  in  order  to  assess  rehabilitation 
needs,  2)  to  compare  treatments  in  a trial,  and  3)  to  use  QOL 
ratings  as  a predictor  of  response  to  future  treatment.  Data  col- 
lected for  the  first  purpose  can  identify  patients  at  risk  to  pro- 
vide supportive  interventions  and  to  modify  treatment  regimens. 
Data  collected  for  the  second  purpose  can  be  used  to  determine 
which  treatment  should  be  the  standard  of  care.  With  regard  to 
the  third  purpose,  base-line  QOL  scores  can  serve  either  as  a 
prognostic  indicator  or  as  a basis  for  stratification  in  the  random 
assignment  of  patients  to  treatments. 

These  purposes  cannot  necessarily  be  achieved  through  the 
same  approach  to  measurement.  For  example,  documenting  the 
impact  of  treatments  may  require  a comprehensive  assessment 
that  includes  questions  about  patient  experience  in  the  multiple 
dimensions  that  make  up  QOL.  Virtually  all  researchers  agree 
that  QOL  involves  a number  of  relatively  independent  domains, 
including,  at  a minimum,  physical,  functional,  psychological, 
and  social  well-being.  Some  researchers  also  emphasize  other 
areas,  such  as  symptoms,  sexuality,  spiritual  concerns,  and  satis- 
faction with  health  care  (70).  A broad  and  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  assessment  is  likely  to  be  particularly  useful  for 
treatments  for  which  little  is  known  about  potential  effects  on 
patient  well-being.  New  treatments  may  have  an  impact  in  areas 
that  are  not  expected  by  the  investigators.  In  one  of  the  earliest 
studies  in  this  area,  Sugarbaker  et  al.  (11)  demonstrated  that 
radiation  therapy  used  in  limb-sparing  procedures  had  an  unan- 
ticipated negative  impact  on  patient  sexual  functioning.  For  dis-  j 
tinguishing  among  treatments,  the  same  broad  approach  to 
assessing  QOL  that  is  useful  in  understanding  patient  experience 
may  not  provide  the  specific  information  that  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  treatments.  This  point  will  be  discussed  in 
more  detail  in  the  next  section. 
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The  use  of  QOL  data  for  prognosis  or  stratification  is  suffi- 
ciently recent  that  the  best  approach  to  assessment  has  not  yet 
been  identified.  Several  studies  {12,13)  have  shown  that  patient- 
rated overall  QOL  assessments  predict  survival  better  than 
physician-rated  performance  status.  Coates  et  al.  (14)  made  a 
head-to-head  comparison  of  patient  and  physician  QOL  ratings. 
Breast  cancer  patients  participating  in  a clinical  trial  of 
chemotherapy  completed  a QOL  questionnaire  (including  ques- 
tions on  physical  well-being,  mood,  pain,  nausea  and  vomiting, 
and  appetite  as  well  as  an  overall  rating),  and  their  physicians 
also  completed  the  Quality  of  Life  Index  (QLI),  a multidimen- 
sional QOL  assessment  (75),  and  a performance  status  measure. 
Results  showed  that  patient  ratings  of  physical  well-being  (but 
not  overall  QOL)  and  physician-rated  QLI  were  both  statistical- 
ly significant  and  independent  predictors  of  length  of  survival. 
This  study  points  out  the  need  for  additional  research  to  identify 
the  best  approach  to  QOL  assessment  for  prognostic  purposes 
(76). 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  the  above  discussion  that  QOL 
assessment  can  be  used  for  one  purpose  and  one  purpose  only  in 
a given  study.  Often  there  are  multiple  reasons  why  QOL  as- 
sessment should  be  conducted  and  several  different  ways  this  in- 
formation can  be  applied.  QOL  assessment,  however,  generally 
takes  place  in  the  context  of  limited  resources.  Not  only  are  the 
data  management  and  analysis  capabilities  of  the  cooperative 
groups  limited,  but  also  the  patient’s  ability  to  provide  informa- 
tion may  be  limited  by  fatigue  and  motivation.  Priorities  need  to 
be  set  to  ensure  that  the  appropriate  QOL  data  are  available  to 
address  the  study  purpose.  If  resources  are  sufficient  to  permit 
additional  data  collection,  such  data  are  invariably  likely  to  pro- 
vide useful  information  for  patient  care.  At  a minimum,  how- 
ever, the  researcher  needs  to  be  certain  to  collect  data 
appropriate  to  study  the  hypotheses. 

What  Are  Constraints  to  Measuring  QOL  in 
Clinical  Trials  When  the  Goal  Is  to  Distinguish 
Among  Treatments? 

It  is  reasonable  to  consider  that  one  of  the  primary  reasons 
that  QOL  assessment  has  been  accepted  and  adopted  in 
therapeutic  and  drug  development  research  derives  from  the  cur- 
rent status  of  clinical  research  in  cancer.  For  many  cancers, 
there  have  not  been  major  improvements  in  therapeutic  cure 
rates  since  the  success  of  chemotherapeutic  agents  in  the  1960s. 
Many  patients  are  living  longer,  however,  even  if  they  ultimate- 
ly die  of  their  disease.  In  this  context,  additional  measures  of 
treatment  efficacy,  such  as  QOL  assessments,  assume  increased 
importance  in  determining  standards  of  care  in  cancer  treatment 
and  the  approval  of  new  pharmaceutical  agents. 

Phase  III  trials  are  the  gold  standard  for  evaluating  new  can- 
cer treatments.  In  phase  III  trials,  patients  are  randomly  assigned 
to  one  of  two  or  more  treatments,  generally  including  the  stan- 
dard "best  treatment”  and  a new  treatment  that  is  believed  to  be 
at  least  as  good  and  perhaps  better.  Eligibility  criteria  are  used 
to  ensure  patient  safety,  as  well  as  to  restrict  participation  to  a 
well-defined  group  of  patients  for  whom  treatment  effects  may 
most  likely  be  detected.  As  a result  of  these  eligibility  restric- 
tions, most  participants  in  phase  III  clinical  trials  constitute  a 
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selected  and  nonrepresentative  group  of  patients;  as  a conse- 
quence of  randomization,  the  patients  in  all  treatment  arms 
should  be  equivalent  on  any  important  variables  related  to  out- 
comes except  for  the  treatment  they  receive. 

The  implications  of  this  design  are  that  detecting  differences 
in  QOL  between  treatment  arms  is  apt  to  be  very  difficult.  The 
patients  reflect  great  similarity  in  their  disease  status  on  entry  to 
the  study,  since  site  and  stage  of  diagnosis  will  be  identical 
across  treatments.  In  addition,  many  aspects  of  the  treatments 
will  be  identical.  For  example,  monitoring  schedules,  tests  per- 
formed, symptom  control  regimens,  and  numerous  other  aspects 
of  treatment  are  specified  and  controlled  in  the  study  protocol. 
In  addition,  the  majority  of  phase  III  studies  currently  ongoing 
in  the  cooperative  groups  involve  comparisons  of  different 
chemotherapeutic  regimens.  This  is  also  true  for  many  phase  II 
studies,  especially  those  that  test  new  drugs;  QOL  assessment 
may  also  be  considered  in  these  studies,  as  witnessed  by  the  ac- 
tive interest  and  participation  of  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration and  pharmaceutical  industries  in  this  field  (77). 

This  situation  clearly  poses  challenges  for  QOL  assessment, 
since  a QOL  measure  would  need  to  be  very  sensitive  to  detect 
differences  in  treatment  efficacy  against  a background  of  great 
similarity  in  patient  populations.  The  ability  to  detect  differen- 
ces between  identical  patient  groups  and/or  among  treatment 
regimens  that  are  alike  on  many  dimensions  requires  focused 
QOL  assessment  strategies. 

Most  investigators  in  the  cancer  field  restrict  their  definition 
of  QOL  in  clinical  trials  to  health-related  QOL  (HRQOL). 
Specifically,  most  investigators  agree  that  it  makes  sense  to 
limit  the  QOL  end  point  of  interest  in  a study  of  a treatment  in- 
tervention or  in  a population  with  compromised  health  status 
such  as  cancer  patients  to  the  dimension(s)  that  are  likely  to  be 
affected  by  the  intervention  or  health  status  of  the  patient.  As  a 
result,  there  may  be  aspects  of  QOL  that  are  very  important  in 
an  individual’s  "subjective  evaluation  of  life  as  a whole”  [a  fre- 
quently cited  definition  of  QOL  offered  by  DeHaes  (7<S )]  that 
are  excluded  from  consideration  when  HRQOL  is  assessed. 
These  aspects  of  QOL  include  dimensions  such  as  the  environ- 
mental quality,  physical  safety  of  the  neighborhood,  and  quality 
of  public  schools.  While  these  are  critical  aspects  (and  in  fact 
are  key  components  of  comparative  ratings  of  QOL  in  other 
contexts,  such  as  comparing  QOL  in  cities  across  the  country), 
they  are  outside  the  realm  of  being  affected  by  treatment  inter- 
ventions or  health  status. 

We  would  like  to  propose  that  a similar  “funneling”  occurs  in 
selecting  measures  of  QOL  used  in  clinical  trials  of  cancer  treat- 
ment in  order  to  develop  an  assessment  of  trial-related  QOL 
(TRQOL).  Specifically,  when  one  wishes  to  detect  differences 
between  two  or  more  treatment  arms,  a number  of  the  domains 
commonly  included  in  QOL  assessments  are  unlikely  to  be  dif- 
ferentially affected  by  the  treatments  under  study.  For  example, 
a comparison  of  two  chemotherapies  may  be  unlikely  to  have 
different  impacts  on  spiritual  concerns  and  family  functioning. 
At  the  same  time,  the  treatments  might  differ  in,  for  example, 
their  effect  on  sleep  patterns  or  fatigue.  Since  these  two  areas 
are  not  assessed  beyond  a single  question  (if  that)  on  most 
HRQOL  questionnaires,  standard  tools  would  be  unlikely  to  be 
sensitive  enough  to  show  differences  among  treatments  if  in- 
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deed  they  existed.  Given  that  there  is  a limit  as  to  how  many 
questions  can  be  included  in  a given  trial,  researchers  need  to 
ensure  that  they  cover  the  critical  aspects  of  TRQOL.  If  they  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  the  resources  to  assess  HRQOL,  or 
even  QOL,  they  will  gain  additional  valuable  information.  (In 
fact,  virtually  no  research  has  investigated  the  relationship  be- 
tween overall  QOL  and  HRQOL.  These  data  would  help  to  put 
into  perspective  the  relative  weight  patients  attribute  to  their 
health  concerns  in  the  context  of  their  life  as  a whole.)  However, 
when  QOL  assessment  is  included  in  order  to  distinguish  among 
treatments,  the  most  important  objective  is  to  be  able  to  answer 
the  question,  “Did  the  treatments  differentially  affect  patient 
well-being?”  The  specific  assessments  made  need  to  be  suffi- 
ciently sensitive  to  answer  this  question. 

What  Are  Difficulties  in  Interpreting  QOL 
Findings? 

Most  of  the  models  of  QOL  that  have  been  presented  to  date 
consist  of  identifying  different  dimensions  that  may  influence 
QOL.  However,  little  attention  has  been  directed  toward 
specifying  the  relationships  between  symptoms  and  functioning, 
performance  and  satisfaction,  occurrence  of  a symptom  and  ex- 
perience of  the  symptom  as  a problem,  and  most  of  the  other 
concepts  that  are  loosely  described  as  relating  to  QOL.  Similar- 
ly, virtually  no  attention  has  been  given  to  identifying  variables 
that  predict  QOL,  apart  from  determining  if  QOL  varies  as  a 
function  of  treatment.  However,  the  question  “What  factors  are 
associated  with  high  levels  of  QOL?”  remains  unanswered. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  in  exploring  such  a question  derives 
from  the  way  that  many  researchers  define  QOL.  Most  discus- 
sions of  cancer-related  QOL  stress  its  subjective  nature,  em- 
phasize that  QOL  can  be  assessed  only  from  the  perspective  of 
the  patient,  and  stress  that  the  patient’s  evaluation  is  the  “gold 
standard”  (79).  However  valid  this  approach  may  be  for  under- 
standing an  individual  patient,  it  is  difficult  to  accept  as  a 
criterion  for  success  of  cancer  treatment.  Consider  the  following 
case: 

Mr.  G.  is  an  87-year-old  prostate  cancer  patient.  He  lives  with  his  wife  of 
58  years  and  his  daughter  and  her  family  in  a comfortable  home.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  cancer  diagnosis,  he  has  several  other  comorbid  diseases,  which 
have  left  him  with  one  leg  amputated  above  the  knee,  a brain  tumor,  a 
weakened  right  side,  paralysis  of  half  his  face,  and  an  eye  sewn  shut.  In 
addition,  he  is  half-blind  in  his  other  eye.  He  is  largely  confined  to  a 
hospital  bed.  When  he  completed  the  QOL  questionnaire  and  was  asked, 
“Do  you  have  any  trouble  taking  a short  walk  outside  the  house?”  he 
responded.  “No.  If  someone  helps  me  out  of  bed,  and  I use  my  two  pros- 
theses,  and  a couple  of  canes.  I can  walk.”  When  he  was  asked  to  rate  the 
overall  quality  of  his  life  from  1 to  10.  he  selected  10  and  remarked,  “I 
have  a wife  that's  the  tops,  two  daughters  who  are  quite  successful,  and 
my  mother  and  dad  were  really  great.  My  quality  of  life  is  hard  to  beat, 
because  I've  been  getting  everything  I wanted,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
and  no  problems."  [From  (20),  cited  with  patient  permission] 

It  is  clear  that  the  patient’s  evaluation  of  his  QOL  as  “excel- 
lent” and  “a  10”  is  a candid  and  accurate  reflection  of  his 
perspective.  Efforts  to  modify  treatments  to  mitigate  symptoms 
or  enhance  other  outcomes,  however,  are  still  to  be  strived  for  if 
possible,  despite  the  patient's  satisfaction  and  experienced  high 
levels  of  QOL.  Relying  completely  on  patient  evaluations 
without  equal  attention  to  more  objective  aspects  of  well-being 


limits  the  usefulness  of  QOL  data  as  an  outcome  measure  in 
cancer  treatment.  It  is  clear  that  there  are  easier  ways  to  make 
patients  happy  than  by  giving  them  cancer  therapy. 

In  addition,  Mr.  G’s  excellent  QOL  was  certainly  influenced 
by  his  personal  and  social  resources,  as  well  as  his  own  values 
and  attitudes.  Multiple  perceptual,  motivational,  and  external 
factors  intervene  between  an  experience  related  to  cancer  and/or 
its  therapy  (such  as  a symptom  or  a change  in  functioning)  and 
its  evaluation  by  the  patient  as  a problem  or  an  effect  on  QOL. 
All  of  these  variables  are  largely  outside  the  realm  of  cancer 
therapy.  Models  are  needed  to  identify  and  link  independent 
variables  to  patient-assessed  QOL.  Such  models  will  facilitate 
the  development  of  interventions  that  incorporate  individual 
patient  factors  with  QOL  assessments. 

Fig.  1 presents  a model  that  attempts  to  identify  factors  that 
may  affect  a patient’s  evaluation  of  HRQOL  as  related  to  can- 
cer. This  schema  elaborates  on  models  presented  by  Selby  (2) 
and  Wilson  and  Cleary  (27).  The  model  assumes  that  the  patient 
who  is  asked  to  provide  a rating  of  his  or  her  HRQOL  engages 
in  a multistep  process.  Psychological  (including  cognitive  and 
emotional  factors)  and  sociocultural  filters  affect  how  the 
patient  experiences  and  assesses  the  effects  of  cancer  diagnosis 
and  treatment. 

The  model  begins  when  cancer  is  diagnosed  and  treated.  As  a 
consequence  of  the  disease  and/or  treatment,  the  patient  may  ex- 
perience symptoms  and  functional  limitations.  This  is  one  junc- 
ture when  data  assessing  patient  experience  provide  direct 
information  about  whether  or  not  various  symptoms  are  ex- 
perienced as  well  as  the  functional  limitations  that  may  result. 
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Measures  of  functional  capacity — whether  it  is  possible  for  a 
patient  to  perform  a defined  task — as  opposed  to  assessment  of 
performance  during  everyday  activities  are  more  likely  to  yield 
data  that  reflect  the  effects  of  treatment  as  opposed  to  motiva- 
tions and  lifestyle.  (Measures  of  actual  functioning  rather  than 
capacity  may  provide  more  useful  information  to  guide  in- 
dividual patient  rehabilitation.) 

A number  of  available  QOL  assessment  questionnaires  do  not 
emphasize  patient  experience;  instead,  they  ask  directly  about 
patient  evaluations.  The  specific  questions  vary  according  to 
QOL  questionnaire.  For  example,  the  QOL  Index  of  Ferrans  and 
Powers  (22)  asks  cancer  patients  to  indicate  their  satisfaction 
and  rated  importance  of  aspects  of  functioning,  while  the 
majority  of  questions  in  the  CARES  (23)  address  the  degree  to 
which  cancer  patients  have  difficulty  in  different  areas.  How- 
ever, whether  or  not  symptoms  or  functional  changes  result  in 
distress  (or  possibly  have  a positive  impact)  depends  on  other 
variables.  These  variables  include  individual  factors,  such  as  the 
patient's  motivation,  interpretation,  expectations,  and  per- 
sonality. 

With  respect  to  motivation,  some  people  attempt  to  supersede 
potential  limitations  and  find  ways  to  surmount  the  challenges 
they  face  (such  as  Mr.  G.  described  above);  such  people  would 
probably  not  experience  distress  to  the  same  degree  as  others. 
The  role  that  motivation  can  play  in  whether  a disability  be- 

1 comes  a handicap  is  well  recognized  in  the  rehabilitation  litera- 
ture (24). 

An  individual’s  interpretation  of  symptoms  and  other  limita- 
tions also  affects  the  degree  of  distress  that  is  experienced.  For 
example,  patients  may  be  willing  to  experience  many  objective- 
ly negative  side  effects  of  treatment  (e.g.,  chemotherapy-as- 
sociated emesis)  on  a short-term  basis  if  they  believe  that  they 
are  going  to  get  better  as  a result  of  the  treatment.  This  kind  of 
patient  interpretation  may  help  to  explain  the  finding  of  Coates 
et  al.  (25)  that  QOL,  as  well  as  tumor  response,  was  better  for 
patients  who  were  given  continuous  rather  than  intermittent 
chemotherapy.  Treatment  was  administered  to  the  patients  in  the 
continuous-therapy  arm  until  their  disease  progressed;  hence, 
receiving  treatment  may  have  signified  to  them  that  they  were 
doing  well,  which  in  turn  may  have  engendered  more  favorable 
QOL  ratings.  This  explanation  is  conjectural,  since  Coates  et  al. 
did  not  collect  data  about  patient  interpretation,  but  it  offers  one 
way  to  explain  somewhat  puzzling  findings. 

Expectations  may  have  a great  deal  to  do  with  whether  or  not 
an  individual  can  accept  limitations.  For  patients  who  expect  to 
be  “back  to  normal,”  a functional  limitation  may  be  much  more 
distressing  than  for  individuals  who  expect  that  they  might  need 
to  live  with  limitations.  The  relationship  between  experience 
and  expectations  has  been  identified  as  a key  determinant  of 
QOL  by  Caiman  (26)  and  Celia  and  Cherin  (27). 

Many  other  individual  differences  may  affect  the  degree  to 
which  distress  is  experienced.  For  example,  there  is  evidence  to 
support  the  existence  of  a dispositional  complaining  style.  Some 
people  express  dissatisfaction  across  situations  and  would  be  ex- 
pected to  report  lower  levels  of  well-being  regardless  of  the  cir- 
cumstances (28).  Premorbid  health  conditions  also  need  to  be 
considered.  For  example,  the  importance  of  considering  pre- 
vious psychopathology  in  understanding  dysfunctional  coping 
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with  cancer  has  been  amply  demonstrated  (29).  Comorbid 
physical  problems  also  affect  health  ratings.  For  example,  in  our 
experience  assessing  QOL,  patients  frequently  make  comments 
such  as,  “I  have  pain,  but  I don’t  know  if  it’s  because  of  the  can- 
cer or  my  arthritis.”  Collecting  data  about  concurrent  and  pre- 
vious health  problems  would  aid  in  untangling  the  impact  of 
cancer  and  cancer  therapy  from  more  general  concerns. 

Sociocultural  factors  also  have  an  influence  on  whether  or  not 
a particular  symptom  or  functional  disability  gives  rise  to 
patient-rated  distress.  Perhaps  the  clearest  illustration  can  be 
found  with  respect  to  pain,  where  cultural  variation  has  been  ex- 
tensively studied.  While  the  ability  to  detect  pain  stimuli  ap- 
pears to  be  equivalent  across  cultures  (30),  both  the  meaning 
and  expression  of  pain  are  culturally  bound  (31),  as  research 
during  the  past  40  years  has  demonstrated  [e.g.,  (32-34)].  One  of 
the  earliest  studies  in  this  area  (34)  showed  that  while  “old 
Americans”  (U.S.-born  Anglos  of  third  or  greater  generation 
status)  tended  to  be  stoic  and  unemotional  in  their  responses  to 
pain,  Italian-American  and  Jewish  patients  were  expressive  and 
verbal  in  communicating  discomfort.  Such  ethnocultural  dif- 
ferences could  have  a major  effect  on  QOL  ratings. 

The  resources  possessed  by  the  patient  constitute  another 
category  of  individual  factors  that  may  influence  whether  a 
symptom  leads  to  distress.  Economic  resources  are  the  most 
straightforward.  For  example,  if  a patient  can  pay  for  someone 
to  obtain  groceries  and  clean  the  house,  functional  limitations 
may  not  be  as  distressing.  Social  support  is  another  important 
resource.  A third  kind  of  resource  is  whether  appropriate  health 
care  has  been  provided.  For  example,  a patient  may  be  suffering 
from  depression  in  response  to  the  cancer  diagnosis  and  be 
receiving  psychoactive  medications  or  other  support  by  his  or 
her  physician.  The  resultant  QOL  rating  may  reflect  no  mood 
dysfunction  because  the  symptom  has  been  adequately 
remediated.  However,  the  need  to  inquire  about  such  matters  in 
the  course  of  assessing  HRQOL  has  not  been  discussed  in  the 
literature.  In  addition,  existing  QOL  questionnaires  do  not  build 
in  questions  about  whether  a patient  is  currently  receiving  sup- 
port to  mitigate  symptoms  or  functional  limitations. 

There  is  yet  a further  evaluative  step  that  patients  need  to  take 
when  they  make  an  overall  assessment  of  their  HRQOL.  Al- 
though it  is  an  unconscious  process  for  most  patients,  they  need 
to  make  a number  of  judgments  in  order  to  render  an  overall 
QOL  rating.  Weights  must  be  assigned  according  to  the  subjec- 
tive importance  of  different  dimensions  of  well-being,  ex- 
perienced distress  must  be  multiplied  by  these  weights,  and 
these  factors  need  to  be  synthesized  in  order  to  determine  a final 
answer.  Depending  on  individual  values,  the  same  distress 
ratings  may  give  rise  to  different  overall  HRQOL  scores. 

The  strength  of  assessing  global  HRQOL  is  its  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  individual  differences  in  QOL  and  the  need  to 
consider  each  patient’s  perspective  (55).  At  the  same  time,  this 
poses  a considerable  difficulty  when  one  is  attempting  to  draw 
conclusions  about  HRQOL  as  a function  of  cancer  treatment.  If 
QOL  is  completely  subjective  and  is  affected  by  a multiplicity 
of  factors  well  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  influence  by  cancer 
therapy,  then  it  seems  a very  difficult  task  to  detect  differences 
due  to  treatment.  Random  assignment  of  patient  to  treatment 
condition  should  ensure  that  the  conditions  are  balanced;  i.e.,  in- 
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dividual  variations  in  patient  motivations,  values,  and  the  like 
should  be  equally  represented  across  treatments.  Such  variables, 
however,  may  give  rise  to  so  much  error  in  outcome  measure- 
ment that  differences  cannot  be  detected. 

The  fact  that  studies  have  found  differences  between  treat- 
ment groups  in  randomized  studies  indicates  that,  despite  the 
considerable  individual  variation  among  patients,  some  differen- 
ces among  treatments  are  apparently  large  enough  that  variation 
in  HRQOL  can  be  detected.  Since  individual  patient  values,  per- 
sonality, and  so  forth  are  less  likely  to  have  been  affected  by  the 
treatment,  such  differences  in  treatments,  however,  are  likely  to 
stem  from  variation  in  symptoms  and/or  functioning.  [As  we 
proposed  earlier  in  discussing  the  study  by  Coates  et  al.  (25),  it 
is  possible  that  individual  factors  such  as  expectations  may  be 
differentially  affected  by  treatment  arm.]  By  the  same  token, 
some  treatments  with  considerable  differences  in  symptoma- 
tology and  function  have  not  been  demonstrated  to  have  a con- 
sistent and  demonstrable  difference  in  HRQOL.  Consider  the 
impact  of  mastectomy  versus  conservative  surgery  for  breast 
cancer,  where  the  confluence  of  evidence  points  to  no  consistent 
HRQOL  advantage  for  either  treatment  (36).  In  this  instance,  it 
is  likely  that  individual  patient  variables  (such  as  the  importance 
of  physical  appearance),  as  well  as  the  impact  of  a diagnosis  of 
cancer  apart  from  treatment,  mediate  differential  HRQOL  rat- 
ings. Attention  to  factors  like  those  represented  in  Fig.  1 will  aid 
in  interpreting  the  findings,  either  differences  between  treat- 
ments or  lack  thereof,  and  avoid  coming  to  an  erroneous  con- 
clusion such  as  “the  kind  of  surgery  received  for  breast  cancer 
does  not  affect  QOL.” 

What  Are  Implications  for  Future  Research? 

Research  assessing  QOL  as  a consequence  of  cancer  has 
made  enormous  strides  in  the  past  decade.  HRQOL  has  been 
recognized  and  incorporated  as  an  end  point  in  trials  of  therapy, 
procedures  have  been  developed  to  ensure  quality  control  of  the 
data  in  multisite  studies,  and  questionnaires  to  assess  HRQOL 
have  been  developed  and  continue  to  be  validated.  Several 
areas,  however,  deserve  additional  attention  to  ensure  that 
HRQOL  data  fulfill  their  potential. 

1)  Basic  research  is  needed  to  understand  more  fully  the  con- 
tributions of  HRQOL  data  to  cancer  therapy  evaluation.  The 
relationship  between  HRQOL  data  and  other  measures  needs  to 
be  clarified  to  identify  the  distinct  contributions  of  HRQOL 
data.  For  example,  what  are  the  relationships  among  toxicity 
ratings,  symptoms,  functioning,  and  HRQOL? 

Consider  toxicity  ratings  and  HRQOL.  We  would  not  expect 
perfect  correlations  between  patient  HRQOL  ratings  and 
clinician-rated  toxic  effects,  based  on  demonstrated  differences 
between  patient  and  observer  ratings  (37).  However,  do  toxicity 
ratings  demonstrate  differences  among  treatments  in  the  same 
direction  and  of  the  same  magnitude  as  HRQOL  ratings?  How 
much  additional  predictive  validity  do  HRQOL  data  provide 
over  and  above  toxicity  ratings?  Is  it  possible  for  toxicity  and 
HRQOL  to  be  noncorrelated  or  even  negatively  correlated?  The 
cooperative  groups  maintain  careful  records  of  an  extensive  bat- 
tery of  toxic  effects,  which  could  be  compared  with  patient 
ratings  in  those  studies  that  include  QOL  assessments.  This  kind 


of  analysis  could  be  relatively  easily  accomplished  and  would 
constitute  an  important  contribution  to  the  field  by  indicating 
areas  where  detailed  patient  reports  are  most  critical. 

2)  HRQOL  measurement  needs  to  be  tailored  to  the  study 
pui-pose.  Given  resource  constraints,  an  assessment  strategy  that 
addresses  multiple  purposes  may  not  be  possible.  For  studies  in 
which  HRQOL  is  used  to  distinguish  among  cancer  treatments, 
the  assessment  tool  must  be  sensitive  and  focused  enough  to 
detect  small  differences  against  a background  of  considerable 
similarity  in  patients  and,  frequently,  treatment  regimens.  This 
requirement  may  necessitate  the  use  of  TRQOL  (trial-related 
QOL)  questionnaires  in  addition  to  (preferably)  or  instead  of 
more  standard  assessment  tools. 

3)  Attention  needs  to  be  directed  at  assessing  more  objective 
effects  of  cancer  diagnosis  and  treatment,  in  addition  to  patient 
evaluation.  The  majority  of  questionnaires  that  have  been 
developed  to  measure  HRQOL  in  cancer  are  heavily  weighted 
to  patient  evaluations  of  distress  or  satisfaction.  However,  as  we 
have  discussed,  patient  ratings  of  distress  are  affected  by  many 
variables  that  fall  well  outside  the  scope  of  cancer  therapy.  It  is 
recommended  that  investigators  adopt  HRQOL  measures  that 
include  assessment  of  symptoms  and  functional  deficits  as  well 
as  patient-evaluated  distress  and  problems.  In  fact,  the  most 
commonly  used  measure  in  health  assessment  outside  of  cancer 
is  the  Sickness  Impact  Profile  (38),  a scale  that  emphasizes 
functional  assessment.  HRQOL  assessments  in  cancer  patients 
should  ensure  the  inclusion  of  questions  that  address  functional 
status  (39,40). 

In  addition,  consideration  needs  to  be  given  to  alternative  ap- 
proaches to  HRQOL  assessment.  Most  assessment  to  date  has 
utilized  patient  self-reports.  Self-reports,  however,  are  no  less 
subject  to  methodological  biases  than  other  sources  of  data. 
Each  approach  to  data  collection  has  its  own  distinct  strengths 
and  limitations,  and  a triangulation  approach,  which  relies  on 
the  convergence  of  data  from  different  sources  (41),  is  the  op- 
timal approach  when  possible.  Alternative  sources  of  data,  such 
as  observer  reports,  medical  records,  and  behavioral  ratings, 
should  be  considered  in  addition  to  self-reports  (42)\  see  (43)  for 
a useful  example  of  a behaviorally  based  scale  assessing  several 
aspects  (speech  and  eating  behavior)  of  HRQOL  particularly 
important  for  head  and  neck  cancer  patients. 

4)  Models  of  QOL  need  to  be  developed  and  tested.  In  order 
to  understand  why  a patient  experiences  high  or  low  levels  of 
QOL,  influences  on  this  evaluation  need  to  be  identified  and 
quantified.  Little  attention  has  been  directed  at  identifying  fac- 
tors that  influence  QOL  ratings  and  which  cancer  patients  ex- 
perience notably  high  or  low  HRQOL.  As  Till  (44)  pointed  out, 
ultimately,  “it  may  be  much  more  important  to  try  to  understand 
and  learn  from  the  process  used  by  the  patient  to  construct  his  or 
her  report  than  to  obtain  the  outcome  of  the  process."  The  model 
outlined  in  this  article  was  presented  to  stimulate  thinking  and 
empirical  efforts  toward  this  goal. 
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Quality-of-Life  End  Points  in  Cancer 
Clinical  Trials:  The  U.S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  Perspective 


Julie  Beitz,  Clare  Gnecco,  Robert  Justice* 


Increasingly,  quality-of-life  (QOL)  end  points  are  being  in- 
corporated into  randomized,  controlled  clinical  trials  in  on- 
cology. The  Oncologic  Drugs  Advisory  Committee  (U.S. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration)  has  recommended  that 
beneficial  effects  on  QOL  and/or  survival  be  the  basis  for 
approval  of  new  anticancer  drugs.  Therefore,  from  a 
regulatory  standpoint,  for  drugs  that  do  not  have  an  impact 
on  survival,  demonstration  of  a favorable  effect  on  QOL  is 
more  important  than  most  other  traditional  measures  used 
to  assess  efficacy,  such  as  objective  tumor  response.  Trials 
incorporating  QOL  questions  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis 
of  how  well  they  address  the  stated  objectives.  The  clinical 
protocol  should  delineate  investigators’  hypotheses  and 
choice  of  validated  instruments  and  should  specify  a detailed 
statistical  analysis  plan  describing  strategies  for  handling 
missing  data.  The  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  wel- 
comes the  opportunity  to  explore  with  investigators  the  use 
of  QOL  instruments  in  the  design  of  cancer  clinical  trials. 
[Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1996;20:7-9] 


The  Oncologic  Drugs  Advisory  Committee  (/)  of  the  U.S. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  recommended  that  beneficial 
effects  on  quality  of  life  (QOL)  and/or  survival  be  the  basis  for 
approval  of  new  anticancer  drugs.  Therefore,  from  a regulatory 
standpoint,  for  drugs  that  do  not  have  an  impact  on  survival, 
demonstration  of  a favorable  effect  on  QOL  is  more  important 
than  most  other  traditional  measures  used  to  assess  efficacy, 
such  as  objective  tumor  response. 

Methods  to  Assess  QOL 

A spectrum  of  QOL  instruments  has  been  developed,  ranging 
from  global  to  disease-specific  to  ad  hoc  instruments  that  are 
specific  to  a single  study  (2).  In  the  past,  the  ad  hoc  approach 
has  dominated  QOL  assessment  in  clinical  trials  evaluating  new 
anticancer  agents.  These  instruments  often  lack  rigorous  valida- 
tion and  do  not  allow  for  cross-study  comparisons. 

Global  instruments,  designed  for  use  across  a wide  range  of 
chronic  disease  populations,  are  most  applicable  to  health  policy 
research.  Their  advantage  is  in  examining  a wide  range  of 
potential  impacts  of  disease  on  mental  functioning  and  social 
functioning.  When  applied  in  oncology  settings,  however,  these 
instruments  may  fail  to  address  important  issues  relevant  to  the 
cancer  patient  (i.e.,  side  effects  of  anticancer  treatment  or 


tumor-related  symptoms)  and  may  lack  sensitivity  to  changes  in 
important  but  localized  aspects  of  QOL. 

Disease-specific  instruments,  on  the  other  hand,  overcome  the 
problems  inherent  in  the  ad  hoc  approach,  have  the  advantage  of 
addressing  problems  specific  to  a given  cancer  patient  popula- 
tion, and  may  permit  cross-study  comparisons.  These  instru- 
ments allow  separation  of  favorable  and  unfavorable  events — they 
don't  just  give  a “score."  Thus,  in  the  context  of  a cancer  clini- 
cal trial,  the  impact  of  a new  therapy  on  the  individual  QOL 
components  of  interest  can  be  weighed  separately.  This  is  poten- 
tially most  useful  when  the  new  anticancer  therapy  offers  no 
real  improvement  in  survival  or  cure  rate  as  compared  with 
standard  therapies. 

To  balance  the  trade-offs  inherent  in  the  global  and  disease- 
specific  instruments,  many  experts  have  proposed  synthesizing 
these  approaches,  with  the  use  of  a cancer-specific  core  instru- 
ment (a  more  focused  type  of  global  instrument),  supplemented 
with  disease-specific  or  treatment-specific  assessment  modules. 
Examples  include  the  European  Organization  for  Research  and 
Treatment  of  Cancer  core  QOL  questionnaire  (QLQ-C30),  sup- 
plemented by  a lung  cancer-specific  module  (QLQ-LC13),  or 
the  general  Functional  Assessment  of  Cancer  Therapy  Scale 
(FACT-G),  supplemented  by  the  ovarian  cancer-specific  module 
(FACT-Ovarian)  (3,4). 

What  Trial  Designs  Are  Appropriate  for 
Prospective  QOL  Assessment? 

Certainly,  the  phase  III  randomized  clinical  trial  is  the  ob- 
vious venue  for  QOL  assessment,  given  that  the  findings  of  such 
trials  will  likely  have  an  impact  on  future  clinical  practice,  and 
these  trials  generally  enroll  large  numbers  of  patients  who  are 
followed  for  extended  periods.  Most  importantly,  these  trials 
allow  valid  use  of  a highly  subjective  instrument. 

A host  of  logistical  issues  present  themselves  that  can  have  a 
major  impact  on  the  integrity  of  QOL  assessments.  It  is  critical 
that  assessments  be  performed  at  times  when  patients  can  be 
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most  objective  about  their  QOL.  Careful  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  length  of  the  instrument,  especially  for  the 
seriously  ill  patient  or  in  longitudinal  studies  that  stipulate  fre- 
quent assessments.  If  feasible  (e.g.,  in  the  comparison  of  oral 
agents),  double  blinding  is  preferable.  If  not,  study  personnel 
directly  involved  in  the  QOL  assessment  should  be  blinded  to 
patients’  treatment  assignments  and  to  their  responses  to  treat- 
ment, even  though  this  situation  may  be  difficult.  Finally,  feed- 
back from  the  investigator  or  his/her  staff  that  systematically 
influences  patients’  sense  of  well-being  should  be  avoided,  as 
this  is  one  of  the  major  sources  of  bias  in  open-label  trials  (5). 

Other  clinical  trial  designs  that  have  incorporated  QOL  in- 
struments include  phase  II  and  even  selected  phase  I trials. 
Proponents  favor  this  approach,  since  early  patient  perspectives 
on  a new  anticancer  therapy  may  have  an  impact  on  its  future 
development.  Moreover,  experience  with  QOL  instruments 
early  on  may  allow  further  refinement  prior  to  large-scale  use  in 
later  phase  trials.  Any  open  (uncontrolled)  QOL  assessment 
presents  problems,  however;  at  present,  the  impact  of  early  in- 
corporation of  QOL  assessments  on  the  approval  of  new  an- 
ticancer agents  or  on  acceleration  of  approval  remains  to  be 
determined  (6). 

QOL  instruments  may  further  our  knowledge  of  the  impact  of 
chemoprevention.  Large  multicenter  trials  to  address  this  issue 
are  currently  under  way.  They  involve  subjects  at  increased  risk 
for  the  development  of  breast  or  prostate  cancer.  The  usefulness 
of  QOL  data  in  the  approval  of  new  chemopreventive  agents  is 
not  yet  known,  but  whenever  large  numbers  of  disease-free 
people  are  exposed  to  a therapy,  it  is  worth  looking  for  subtle 
adverse  effects. 

QOL  assessments  may  further  our  knowledge  of  the  impact  of 
cancer  and  its  treatment  on  selected  populations,  such  as  the 
elderly,  cancer  survivors,  and  family  members  of  cancer 
patients.  Future  studies  evaluating  the  impact  of  genetic  risk 
notification  will  likely  include  QOL  assessments.  While  infor- 
mation obtained  from  such  studies  may  not  have  a direct  impact 
on  the  approval  of  a new  anticancer  therapy  or  of  an  existing 
one  for  a new  indication,  it  may  prove  clinically  useful  to  prac- 
ticing physicians  and  their  patients. 

Lessons  Learned  From  the  Review  of  QOL 
Studies 

First  and  foremost,  it  is  critical  that  investigators  identify  the 
purpose  of  the  effort  and  the  nature  of  the  problem  they  wish  to 
address.  Although  QOL  is  potentially  an  issue  in  any  clinical 
trial,  it  is  not  feasible  to  measure  QOL  in  all  trials.  Thus,  inves- 
tigators must  decide  whether  it  is  truly  necessary  to  obtain  QOL 
data  in  a given  clinical  setting.  If  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  study 
QOL,  then  investigators  must  decide  which  domains  (functional, 
psychologic,  social,  or  somatic)  are  of  greatest  interest.  Again,  it 
may  not  be  feasible  to  measure  all  domains. 

Next,  investigators  must  select  from  the  host  of  QOL  instru- 
ments those  that  have  been  validated  for  the  population  of  inter- 
est and  that  measure  the  desired  end  points.  If  valid  instruments 
i do  not  yet  exist  for  a given  patient  population  (e.g.,  pancreatic 
i cancer  patients),  it  may  be  necessary  to  pilot  one  or  more  instru- 
ments prior  to  initiating  a large,  complex,  controlled  trial. 


Investigators  must  determine  who  should  conduct  each  QOL 
instrument,  when  each  should  be  administered,  and  how  the  ob- 
jectivity and  consistency  of  patient  responses  will  be  ensured. 
Careful  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  statistical  analysis  of 
the  often-voluminous  amount  of  QOL  data  collected. 

Statistical  Design  and  Analysis  Issues 

Several  important  elements  should  be  addressed  at  the  design 
stage  in  protocols  for  studies  with  QOL  end  points.  They  in- 
clude the  following:  1)  Prospective  specification  should  be 
made  of  a small  number  of  the  most  important  hypotheses  of  in- 
terest; 2)  supporting  documentation  must  be  obtained  regarding 
the  validation  of  the  psychometric  properties  of  the  instrument 
to  be  used  for  the  disease  indication  under  study;  and  3)  since 
oncology  trials  are  often  unblinded,  it  is  important  to  demon- 
strate symptomatic  improvement  or  some  other  objective  evi- 
dence of  a beneficial  treatment  effect  (e.g.,  increased  objective 
response  of  adequate  duration)  in  addition  to  instrument-as- 
sessed QOL  improvement.  The  disease-specific  portion  of  the 
instrument  is  most  directly  related  to  the  strength  of  evidence 
the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  will  utilize  in  evaluating 
claims  of  significant  improvement  in  QOL.  The  global  portion, 
of  course,  serves  an  important  role  not  only  in  providing  an 
overall  profile  but  also  in  serving  as  a consistency  check.  More 
specific  QOL  protocol  design  guidelines  include  the  following: 

1)  provide  a detailed  schema  delineating  exactly  at  what  time 
periods  the  instrument  will  be  administered,  in  addition  to 
providing  justification  for  how  appropriate  these  intervals  are; 

2)  state  the  personnel  who  will  be  responsible  for  administering 
the  instrument  and  the  type  of  training  they  will  receive  or 
similar  information  if  the  instrument  is  self-administered  by  the 
patient;  3)  address  how  bias  will  be  minimized;  4)  state  what 
steps  will  be  taken  to  avoid  missing  data  and  how  this  situation 
will  be  handled,  should  it  occur;  5)  avoid  highly  correlated  ques- 
tions; and  6)  provide  detailed,  concomitant  medication  logs. 

Careful  prospective  planning  at  the  design  stage  can  substan- 
tially reduce  problems  in  analyzing  QOL  study  data.  The  types 
of  problems  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  en- 
countered in  the  past  include  the  following:  1)  sizable  amounts 
of  missing  data,  particularly  base-line  data,  which  can  render  an 
analysis  meaningless;  2)  failure  to  adjust  for  the  confounding  ef- 
fects of  concomitant  medications,  e.g.,  antidepressants;  3)  im- 
proper imputation  for  missing  values;  and  4)  inappropriate 
analytic  methods,  e.g.,  multiple  assessments  over  time  and  mul- 
tiple end  points  (subsets  of  the  scale)  without  correcting  for 
multiple  analyses,  and  failure  to  adjust  for  a patient’s  base-line 
status. 

Analysis  strategies  for  dealing  with  missing  data  include 
LOCF  (last  observation  carried  forward)  and  end-point  analysis 
in  which  only  two  values  per  patient  are  used,  viz.,  the  base-line 
value  and  the  last  value  recorded.  Both  of  these  strategies  are 
highly  dependent  on  the  assumption  of  missing  mechanisms 
(i.e.,  data  missing  completely  at  random,  missing  at  random,  or 
missing  because  of  informative  censoring).  Serious  bias  can 
occur  if  missing  data  are  related  to  a nonrandom  mechanism. 
Averaging  or  prorating  may  not  always  be  appropriate,  since 
such  strategies  assume  that  all  questions  in  a domain  have  equal 
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weight;  this  may  not  always  be  tenable.  In  addition,  if  only  cer- 
tain responses  are  missing,  the  concern  arises  as  to  whether 
these  were  just  inadvertent  omissions  or  whether  the  patient 
found  the  question  intrusive  or  objectionable  in  some  way. 
Thus,  an  integral  part  of  any  QOL  analysis  should  include  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  missingness  pattern  by  treatment 
arm. 

For  statistical  analysis  of  QOL  data,  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  suggests  some  general  guidelines  to  drug  spon- 
sors. In  addition  to  univariate  analyses  and  graphic  displays,  a 
strategy  should  be  provided  that  investigates  the  temporal  ele- 
ment. Acceptable  methods  include  repeated  measures  ANCOVA 
(analysis  of  covariance),  if  the  proper  assumptions  are  met,  or  a 
formal  longitudinal  analysis  such  as  a linear  mixed  effects 
model  and/or  GEE  (general  estimating  equation)  approach  if 
ANCOVA  is  not  justified.  It  is  very  important  to  provide  a 
detailed  QOL  analysis  plan  in  the  protocol  with  the  following 
elements:  1)  missing  value  strategy,  2)  details  of  how  the  miss- 
ingness pattern  will  be  investigated  and  dealt  with  in  the 
analysis,  and  3)  full  details  of  the  statistical  methodology  to  be 
used.  When  such  specifications  are  prospectively  provided,  the 
U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  can  comment  on  and  assist 
with  analysis  strategies. 

Conclusions 

Interest  in  QOL  assessments  in  clinical  cancer  research  has 
been  growing  rapidly.  Inclusion  of  QOL  end  points,  particularly 
in  phase  III  randomized  trials,  will  likely  be  the  rule,  rather  than 
the  exception,  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Thus,  although  QOL 
analyses  to  date  have  been  inadequate  to  support  drug  approval, 
data  from  clinical  trials  incorporating  QOL  questions  will  likely 
be  utilized  by  sponsors  to  strengthen  applications  of  new  an- 
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ticancer  agents  or  new  indications  of  existing  anticancer  agents 
to  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Data  from  trials  incorporating  QOL  instruments  will  be  eval- 
uated on  the  basis  of  how  well  they  address  the  objectives  as 
stated  prospectively  in  the  clinical  protocol.  Specific  QOL  ques- 
tions should  be  chosen  carefully.  Use  of  unvalidated  instruments 
or  inappropriate  analytic  methods  will  likely  be  challenged. 
Missing  values,  either  at  base  line  or  as  a result  of  patients  drop- 
ping out,  and  improper  missing  value  imputation  will  seriously 
hamper  the  interpretation  of  QOL  data.  Given  the  unique  chal- 
lenges that  face  investigators  in  the  development  of  clinical  trials  in 
oncology,  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  welcomes  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  with  them  the  use  of  QOL  measures  in 
the  drug  development  process. 
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Costs  of  Quality-of-Life  Research  in 
Southwest  Oncology  Group  Trials 


Carol  M.  Moinpour* 


Quality-of-Iife  (QOL)  research  in  Southwest  Oncology 
Group  (SWOG)  trials  has  achieved  increasing  support  over 
the  past  5 years.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  performing  QOL  research  in  SWOG  trials.  During 
the  month  of  January  1995,  we  tracked  staff  time  expended 
for  QOL  tasks  at  the  SWOG’s  Operations  Office  and  Statis- 
tical Center.  Of  interest  was  a description  of  average  costs 
per  patient  enrolled  in  existing  SWOG  trials  (both  open  and 
closed),  including  protocol  development,  ongoing  data 
monitoring,  and  QOL  data  analysis.  The  findings  emphasize 
the  personnel-intensive  nature  of  this  research  and  highlight 
the  role  of  “start-up”  costs,  especially  in  terms  of  program- 
mer time.  It  is  estimated  that  average  monthly  direct  costs 
associated  with  implementing  a QOL  study  and  monitoring 
and  analyzing  QOL  data  over  the  life  cycles  of  current  and 
closed  SWOG  QOL  protocols  are  $7304;  a $443  per  QOL 
patient  total  cost  figure  is  also  presented.  Costs  associated 
with  initiating  QOL  research  in  cooperative  groups  are  sub- 
stantial (4-5-year  start-up  investment)  but  are  expected  to 
decline  after  systems  for  monitoring,  retrieving,  and  analyz- 
ing QOL  data  are  in  place.  Funding  issues  are  addressed. 
[Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1996;20:11-6] 


There  has  been  increasing  interest  in  documenting  the  effect 
of  cancer  treatment  on  patient  functioning  (7).  Quality-of-life 
(QOL)  end  points  have  been  added  to  the  battery  of  traditional 
clinical  end  points,  such  as  tumor  response  and  survival  (2-9). 
Weighting  survival  time  with  QOL  has  been  proposed  using 
methods  such  as  QALYs  or  Quality- Adjusted  Life  Years  (10) 
and  QTWiST  or  Quality-adjusted  Time  Without  Symptoms  of 
disease  and  Toxicity  of  treatment  (11).  In  addition.  QOL  data 
have  been  used  to  predict  patient  survival  (12-14),  to  suggest  in- 
terventions for  cancer  survivors  (15.16),  and  to  provide  ongoing 
monitoring  of  patient  functioning  outside  the  clinical  trials  set- 
ting (77).  The  National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI)  has  supported 
QOL  research  through  its  Division  of  Cancer  Prevention  and 
Control  (DCPC),  Division  of  Cancer  Treatment  (DCT),  and  the 
Surveillance,  Epidemiology,  and  End  Results  Program  (5,6,75); 
methodologic  support  for  QOL  research  has  also  been  provided 
(79).  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  allowed  submis- 
sion of  QOL  data  as  part  of  the  review  process  for  new  on- 
cologic drugs  (20)  but  has  shown  more  interest  in  symptom 
status  and  physical  functioning  dimensions,  particularly  the  ex- 
tent to  which  such  data  document  improvement  in  secondary 
end  points,  such  as  tumor  response. 


From  the  start  of  QOL  research  in  cancer  clinical  trials,  inves- 
tigators recognized  that  inclusion  of  QOL  assessments  required 
attention  to  quality  control.  Aaronson  et  al.  (21,22)  described 
methodologic  difficulties  encountered  in  the  collection  of  QOL 
data  for  European  Organization  for  Research  and  Treatment  of 
Cancer  (EORTC)  trials,  noting  that  the  clinical  feasibility  of 
QOL  studies  (e.g.,  the  number  of  assessments)  must  be  carefully 
considered  prior  to  implementation;  they  also  addressed  the 
problem  of  missing  data  when  patients  become  too  ill  to  com- 
plete questionnaires  (22).  The  National  Cancer  Institute  of 
Canada  (NCIC)  has  been  particularly  successful  in  implement- 
ing quality  control  procedures  and  maintaining  excellent  ques- 
tionnaire submission  rates  over  time  in  its  clinical  trials  (7,25). 
A primary  reason  for  the  NCIC’s  success  is  the  centralized 
monitoring  system  that  tracks  and  reminds  institution  staff  about 
the  scheduled  QOL  assessments.  Another  method  for  success- 
fully minimizing  missing  data  is  the  centralized  telephone  as- 
sessment approach  used  in  Cancer  and  Leukemia  Group  B 
(CALGB)  trials  (24).  In  its  first  QOL  study,  the  Southwest  On- 
cology Group  (SWOG)  experienced  such  poor  questionnaire 
submission  rates  that  the  QOL  assessments  in  a breast  cancer 
trial  were  terminated  (25).  As  a result  of  this  experience,  the 
SWOG  developed  a set  of  policies  to  guide  the  assessment  of 
QOL  in  selected  trials  (2).  The  SWOG’s  assessment  guidelines 
have  been  previously  described  (2,26,27). 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  central  office  costs  of 
doing  QOL  research  in  SWOG  trials.  At  the  NCI  meeting  sum- 
marized in  this  issue,  the  author  was  asked  to  describe  how  to  do 
QOL  research  in  cooperative  groups  without  breaking  either  the 
“back”  or  the  “bank”  of  the  cooperative  group  mechanism.  This 
request  was  thoughtfully  considered  in  the  context  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  declining  funds  for  QOL  research  in  cooperative 
groups.  We  were  aware  that  very  little  was  known  about  how 
much  it  did  cost  to  add  QOL  end  points  to  cancer  clinical  trials. 
Those  conducting  QOL  research  in  cooperative  groups  have  in- 
creasingly recognized  the  substantial  time  required  to  develop1 
QOL  protocols,  to  develop  and  implement  quality  control  sys-’ 
terns,  and  to  tailor  analysis  techniques  for  QOL  data.  The  fol-^ 
lowing  cost  estimates  describe  staff  hours  required  for  central 
office  processing  of  QOL  studies  and  place  a dollar  figure  on 
this  level  of  effort.  Cost  estimates  will  be  presented  in  terms  of 


*Correspondence  to:  Carol  M.  Moinpour,  Ph.D.,  Southwest  Oncology  Group! 
Statistical  Center,  MP-557,  Fred  Hutchinson  Cancer  Research  Center,  1124i 
Columbia  St.,  Seattle,  WA  98104. 

See  “Notes”  section  following  “References.” 
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average  cost  per  patient  in  SWOG  protocols  involving  QOL  end 
points;  cost  estimates  cover  the  level  of  effort  across  the  total 
time  period  of  these  trials. 

Methods 

Cost  estimates  in  this  paper  address  primarily  personnel  time  and  salaries  of 
SWOG  Statistical  Center  and  Operations  Office  staff  who  design  QOL  studies, 
monitor  data  collection,  and  analyze  QOL  data.  The  cost  figures  represent  a 
cross-sectional  estimate  of  costs  for  ongoing  QOL  research  in  SWOG  trials. 
That  is,  for  1 month,  we  examined  Statistical  Center  and  Operations  Office  ac- 
tivities involved  with  all  ongoing  and  closed  (data  analysis  under  way)  studies 
with  QOL  end  points.  Although  any  single  month  could  reflect  idiosyncratic 
fluctuations  in  staff  time,  we  believe  that  the  three  main  types  of  activity,  1 ) 
protocol  and  questionnaire  development,  2)  implementation  and  conduct  of  the 
monitoring  system,  and  3)  data  analysis,  were  reasonably  captured  in  January 
1995.  Since  we  just  now  have  completed  trials  with  QOL  end  points,  use  of  ear- 
lier periods  would  not  have  allowed  an  estimate  of  average  analysis  time  and 
would  have  been  less  representative  of  the  full  range  of  required  QOL  activities. 

Table  1 shows  studies  with  QOL  end  points  that  required  staff  effort  in 
January  1995,  providing  information  relevant  to  our  method  of  estimating  costs; 
for  example,  the  number  of  QOL  patients  registered  in  1994  is  provided  and,  for 
comparison,  those  registered  over  the  period  1990  through  1994.  The  activation 
and  closing  dates  for  the  trials  are  important  because  the  trials  vary  in  how  long 
they  are  open  and  require  Statistical  Center  attention.  However,  the  activation 
and  closing  dates  in  Table  1 do  not  reflect  the  substantial  amount  of  time  prior  to 
trial  activation  associated  with  protocol  development  and  programming  and  data 
analysis  time  following  trial  closure.  This  time  is  captured  in  the  estimates  of 
staff  QOL  time  during  January  1995  for  such  trials  as  SWOG-9327  (not  open) 
and  SWOG-9346  (May  15,  1995,  opening).  Two  closed  trials  received  attention 
for  data  cleaning  and  analysis  during  January  1995. 

To  obtain  estimates  presented  in  Table  2.  key  Statistical  Center  staff  kept  logs 
that  tracked  how  much  time  each  spent  on  QOL  data  during  the  month  of 
January  1995.  Personnel  time  in  Table  2 is  based  on  a working  month  of  173.3 
hours  (average  working  hours  per  month  for  1995). 1 Tables  3 and  4 attach  cost 
estimates  to  the  time  and  effort  described  in  Table  2.  Direct  costs  for  the  QOL 
full-time  equivalent  (FTE)  employee  effort  in  Table  1 are  presented  in  Table  3. 
Salaries  include  a range  of  fringe  benefits  (22.5%  to  28%)  based  on  the  type  of 


position.  In  most  cases,  an  average  salary  for  a staff  type  is  used  (e.g.,  average  of 
Statistical  Center  Data  Coordinator  salaries).  Costs  are  in  1994  dollars.  An  at- 
tempt is  also  made  to  estimate  the  cost  of  basic  operating  resources  expended  for 
the  conduct  of  QOL  research  at  the  Statistical  Center.  For  1994,  we  determined 
that  of  the  5174  patients  registered  in  all  SWOG  trials,  331  (6%)  of  these 
patients  were  registered  to  QOL  studies;  6%  was  then  applied  to  each  of  seven 
categories  of  operating  expenses  (Table  3).  Estimates  of  SWOG  QOL  costs 
presented  at  the  NCI  March  meeting  excluded  SWOG  patients  registered  in  tri- 
als coordinated  by  other  cooperative  groups  because  the  work  associated  with 
such  patients  was  much  less  than  that  required  for  patients  in  SWOG-coor- 
dinated  trials.  However,  quality  control  procedures  for  SWOG  patients 
registered  to  non-SWOG  trials  have  recently  been  upgraded  so  that  data 
monitoring  for  SWOG-  and  non-SWOG-coordinated  trials  is  now  more  similar. 
Therefore,  the  current  calculations  include  SWOG  patients  registered  to  non- 
SWOG  trials  containing  QOL  assessments. 

Table  4 extends  QOL  cost  estimates  to  total  (i.e.,  direct  plus  indirect)  costs. 
Costs  are  in  1994  dollars;  the  rate  for  indirect  costs  is  70%.  The  primary  sum- 
mary variable  is  assessment-related  costs  per  patient  registered  in  QOL  studies 
(i.e.,  monthly  QOL  direct  or  total  costs  per  monthly  QOL  registrations).  We  are 
attempting  to  show  the  additional  cost  per  patient  of  adding  QOL  assessments  to 
clinical  trials.  Based  on  Table  1,  an  average  of  28  QOL  registrations  was  used 
for  monthly  estimates  (331  patients  registered  to  QOL  studies  in  1994/12).  The 
estimate  of  cost  per  QOL  patient  is  not  for  a single  trial  but  captures  the 
workload  associated  with  current  and  closed  SWOG  trials  involving  QOL  end 
points.  The  estimate  is  not  an  annual  cost  of  QOL  research  because  it  reflects 
costs  associated  with  ongoing  studies  over  the  life  of  these  trials. 


Results 

Table  2 indicates  the  personnel-intensive  nature  of  this  work. 
The  resource  demands  follow  from  maintaining  the  same  quality 
control  standards  for  QOL  data  as  those  maintained  for  the  clini- 
cal database.  However,  although  a large  proportion  of  Statistical 
Center  staff  time  is  devoted  to  the  design  and  implementation  of 
quality  control  procedures,  protocol  development  and  data 
analysis  require  substiantial  staff  resources.  This  can  be  seen  in 


Table  1.  Studies  with  QOL  end  points,  1990-1994 


Study  No. 

Disease  site 

Phase 

Date 

activated 

(closed) 

No.  of  patients 

1994  1990  through  1994 

SWOG-8994* 

Stage  C prostate  cancer 

III 

2/15/90  ( ) 

27 

145 

SWOG-9039*,t 

Stage  D2  prostate  cancer 

III 

10/1/90(9/15/94) 

108 

714 

SWOG-9045*,t 

Advanced-stage  colorectal  cancer 

III 

3/1/91  (12/31/93) 

— 

287 

SWOG-90211 

Brain  metastases 

II 

7/15/91(12/1/94) 

14 

47 

SWOG-9248 

Metastatic  breast  cancer 

II 

5/15/93(2/1/94) 

20 

125 

SWOG-9235 

Advanced-stage  prostate  cancer 

II 

12/15/93(6/1/94) 

48 

53 

SWOG-9208* 

Early  stage  Hodgkin’s  disease 

III 

4/15/94  ( ) 

8 

8 

SWOG-9324§ 

Relapsed  ovarian  cancer 

II 

3/15/95  ( ) 

— 

— 

SWOG-9346§ 

Stage  D2  prostate  cancer 

III 

5/15/95  ( ) 

— 

9 

SWOG-9327§ 

Advanced-stage  (cachexia) 

II  (Randomized) 

— 

— 

Total  SWOG  QOL  patients 

225 

1371 

SWOG  patients  in  other  group  QOL  studies 

106 

128 

Total  QOL  patientsll 

331 

1499 

Total  patients^ 

5174 

33  402 

*Companion  study  to  therapeutic  protocol. 
tData  analysis  tasks  in  January  1995. 

^Therapeutic  trial  closed  early  because  of  accrual  problems. 

§Protocol  and  forms  development/quality  control  system  tasks  in  January  1995. 

Illncludes  SWOG  patients  registered  to  SWOG  QOL  trials,  patients  registered  to  SWOG-coordinated  QOL  trials  by  other  cooperative  groups,  and  SWOG  patients 
' registered  to  other  cooperative  group  QOL  studies. 

i ^Includes  phase  I.  II.  Ill,  and  other  (e.g.,  cancer  control)  trials.  Patient  registrations  for  SWOG-coordinated  trials  provided  by  other  cooperative  groups  are  included 
for  the  reason  outlined  in  footnote  II.  Prostate  Cancer  Prevention  Trial  registrations  have  been  excluded. 
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Table  2.  QOL  personnel:  tasks  and  hours/month 


Required  staff  (%  FTE)* 

Tasks 

Operations  Office  Personnel  (San  Antonio,  TX), 
protocol  coordinator 

(15%) 

Prepares/distributes  protocols,  amends  protocols,  fields  inquiries 

Statistical  Center  Personnel  (Seattle,  WA) 

Ph.D.  Psychologist 

(25%) 

Coordinate  QOL  research,  work  with  Behavioral  and  Health  Outcomes  Committee,  conduct 

M.S.  Biostatistician 

(10%) 

QOL  training,  establish  centralized  monitoring  procedures  for  QOL  questionnaires,  develop 

Ph.D.  Biostatisticians 

(13%) 

and  review  QOL  questionnaires  and  forms,  review  protocol  design,  estimate  sample  size,  develop 

Total 

(48%) 

analysis  plan,  retrieve  and  manipulate  data,  conduct  analyses,  produce  QOL  sections  of 
semiannual  report  of  studies,  prepare  and  review  QOL  manuscripts 

Programmers 

(17%) 

Prepare  forms,  write  data  entry  programs,  generate  QOL  assessment  calendars  for  each  newly 
registered  patient  to  be  sent  to  institutions,  prepare  programs  for  entry  and  quality  control  checks 
of  QOL  data,  develop  data  dictionaries  for  QOL  data,  generate  tables  in  clinical  database  for 
QOL  data,  write  programs  to  monitor  overdue  QOL  questionnaires  (SWOG  Expectation  Report), 
write  program  to  extract  calendars  and  QOL  expectations  reports  for  QOL  study  coordinators, 
write  programs  to  retrieve  QOL  data  for  analysis,  assist  with  QOL  section  of  semiannual  report 
of  studies 

Data  technicians 

(24%) 

Open,  sort,  file,  and  mail  QOL  forms  to  QOL  study  coordinators,  enter  QOL  data,  correct 
database  for  amended  QOL  forms 

Data  coordinator 

(12%) 

Reviews  protocols  and  new  forms,  develops  eligibility  checklists  for  QOL  studies,  sends  expectation 
reports  to  institutions,  reviews  charts  to  resolve  missing  QOL  data,  contacts  institutions  regarding 
missing  QOL  data,  fields  inquiries  Re:  QOL  studies,  assists  with  data  cleaning  for  QOL  analyses 

*Personnel  time  based  on  working  month  of  173.3  hours. 


Table  2,  where  QOL  work  consumes  almost  one-half  FTE  per 
month  of  primarily  Ph.D. -level  staff. 

Another  nontrivial  resource  use  in  Table  2 deals  with  data 
processing  (24%  FTE  per  month)  and  programming  (17%  FTE 
per  month).  Programmer  time  for  QOL  data  represents  a sub- 
stantial upfront  cost,  probably  for  4-5  years.  QOL  data  must  be 
integrated  into  an  existing  clinical  database  system  but  the  fit, 
although  initially  not  good,  can  be  achieved  over  time.  The 
SWOG's  experience  has  shown  that  programmers  need  ample 
lead  time  prior  to  activation  of  a new  protocol  to  handle  the 
QOL  programming  tasks.  Most  QOL  programming  tasks  are 
more  complicated  in  varying  degrees  than  those  associated  with 
traditional  clinical  data  because  of  the  nature  of  the  QOL  data. 
For  example,  a data  dictionary  requires  more  text  to  describe 
both  variables  and  response  options,  and  programming  for  QOL 
database  retrieval  is  different  from  that  used  for  clinical  data.  A 
new  QOL  programming  task  is  incorporation  of  QOL  data  in  the 
SWOG’s  Expectation  Report,  a computer-generated  report  sent 
to  an  investigator  indicating  that  data  are  overdue  for  a par- 
ticular patient.  Each  follow-up  QOL  assessment  must  be 
programmed  as  a separate  expectation  variable  to  be  ap- 
propriately resolved  when  overdue  forms  have  been  submitted. 
Initially,  and  to  some  degree  continually,  the  Expectation  Report 
is  demanding  of  programmer  time.  However,  the  Expectation 
Report  has  become  an  important  component  of  the  SWOG’s 
centralized  monitoring  system  for  QOL  data,  since  resolution  of 
missing  data  must  occur  in  order  for  an  institution  to  remain  in 
good  standing  in  SWOG. 

In  Table  3,  direct  costs  for  Statistical  Center  personnel  and 
operating  expenses  are  estimated  at  $7304  per  month.  The 
largest  single  monthly  cost  is  $3089  for  psychologist  and  statis- 
tician effort.  In  Table  4,  we  estimate  that  every  patient 
registered  in  a QOL  study  is  associated  with  direct  costs  of 
$261.  Table  4 also  extends  these  cost  estimates  to  the  real  world 
of  total  costs  (i.e.,  [1.7  (direct  costs}]).  The  total  cost  per  patient 


on  a QOL  study  is  $443.  An  earlier  examination  of  direct  and 
indirect  costs  included  only  patients  registered  to  trials  coor- 
dinated by  the  8WOG.  Under  these  restrictions,  total  costs  were 
estimated  to  be  $604  per  patient  registered  and  followed  in  a 
study  with  QOL  assessments.  As  noted  above,  SWOG  patients 


Table  3.  Estimated  QOL  personnel  and  operating  costs/month* 


Cost  item 

Cost  per  month 

Personnel! 

$5494 

Operations  office  staff 

(15%) 

$ 516 

Statisticians/psychologist 

(48%) 

$3089 

Programmers 

(17%) 

$ 968 

Data  technicians 

(24%) 

$ 514 

Data  coordinator 

(12%) 

$ 407 

Operating  expenses! 

$1810 

Direct  costs  per  month 

$7304 

*Costs  in  1994  dollars. 

fSalaries  include  either  a 22.5%,  25%,  or  28%  fringe  benefit  rate,  depending 
on  position. 

!QOL  percentage  (6%)  of  monthly  operating  costs  for  the  Statistical  Center 
includes  secretarial  and  administrative  staff  salaries,  two  supply  categories, 
postage,  phone,  and  photocopying.  QOL-related  travel  by  the  psychologist  rep- 
resents average  monthly  travel  and  does  not  involve  the  6%  calculation.  There 
were  5174  phase  I,  II,  III,  and  other  (e.g.,  cancer  control)  patient  registrations  for 
1994,  of  which  225  were  QOL  registrations  [(5174/12)/(331/12)  = 0.06], 


Table  4.  Estimated  total  costs  of  QOL  data  per  QOL  patient*  (averaged  over 
life  of  current  and  closed  protocols) 


Direct  QOL  costs  per  month 

No.  of  QOL  registrations/month 

Direct  costs  per  QOL  registration  ($7304/28) 

Total  QOL  costs  per  month 

Total  costs  per  QOL  registration  (12  417/28) 


$ 7304 
28 

$ 261 
$12  417f 
$ 443  , 


*Costs  in  1994  dollars. 

(Total  cost  = 1 .7  (direct  cost). 
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registered  to  QOL  studies  coordinated  by  other  cooperative 
groups  have  been  included  because  they  do  require  registration 
and  monitoring  time  on  the  part  of  some  SWOG  staff.  However, 
the  106  1994  registrations  to  QOL  studies  coordinated  by  other 
groups  involved  less  staff  time  than  that  required  for  the  225 
patients  registered  to  SWOG-coordinated  protocols. 

Discussion 

Overestimate  or  Underestimate  of  Costs? 

The  goal  of  this  project  was  to  determine  how  much  staff  time 
currently  was  attributable  to  QOL  tasks  and  to  try  to  attach  a 
dollar  figure  to  that  effort.  The  estimated  direct  and  total  costs 
for  patients  in  QOL  studies  reflect  the  personnel-intensive  na- 
ture of  this  research.  The  $443  per  QOL  registration  cost  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  because  the  Statistical  Center  estimates  that 
total  cost  (direct  plus  indirect)  per  patient  in  a therapeutic  trial  is 
very  similar.  The  logs  maintained  by  staff  for  1 month  reflect 
QOL  tasks  associated  with  both  new  QOL  registrations,  follow- 
up data,  and  data  analysis  at  the  close  of  studies.  One  could 
argue  that  $443  is  an  overestimate  of  the  total  costs,  given  that 
QOL  registrations  will  fluctuate  depending  on  the  number  of 
open  studies.  Consideration  of  patients  registered  in  1992  in- 
creases the  QOL  patient  group  from  331  to  423;  the  1992 
monthly  average  of  35  QOL  patients  per  month  reduces  QOL 
total  costs  per  patient  to  $355.  However,  in  1992,  we  had 
primarily  newly  activated  protocols  and  no  data  cleaning  or 
analysis  activities.  A log  completed  for  1 month  during  this 
period  would  have  failed  to  include  data  analysis  effort  and 
would  underestimate  programmer  time  because  the  QOL 
monitoring  system  became  more  intensive  beginning  in  the  last 
half  of  1993. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  costs  displayed  in  Tables  3 and  4 
are  based  on  QOL  studies  that  are  companion  or  stand-alone 
studies  leading  to  an  underestimate  of  costs  to  do  QOL  research. 
That  is,  QOL  companion  studies  require  a separate  therapeutic 
trial  (with  its  associated  costs)  to  provide  the  intervention 
generating  the  QOL  hypotheses.  One  could  estimate  that  the 
cost  of  a QOL  study  is  $443  plus  the  cost  of  a therapeutic 
registration,  for  which  we  do  not  have  detailed  cost  estimates; 
the  total  cost  could  be  in  excess  of  $1000.  Since  therapeutic  trial 
data  are  being  collected  anyway,  this  is  also  an  overestimate,  but 
most  QOL  studies  a~e  dependent  on  the  design  and  input  of  the 
therapeutic  trial. 

Although  QOL  studies  will  increasingly  be  integrated  into 
therapeutic  protocols  (i.e.,  a single  protocol  including  QOL  end 
points),  we  do  not  expect  integrated  protocols  to  decrease  QOL 
costs  substantially.  The  real  basis  for  decreasing  cost  will  be 
moving  beyond  the  substantial  start-up  costs  associated  with  ad- 
ding new  data  to  the  monitoring,  database  management,  and 
analysis  systems  in  place  for  clinical  data.  Our  experience  sug- 
gests that  it  takes  4-5  years  to  incorporate  the  QOL  data  into  a 
cooperative  group’s  clinical  database  and  centralized  monitoring 
scheme.  At  that  point,  programming  tasks  become  somewhat 
more  routine  but  certainly  not  eliminated.  Methodologic  work 
, by  the  statisticians  to  deal  with  QOL  analysis  issues,  particularly 
, nonrandom  missing  data,  still  presents  a substantial  expenditure 
of  effort;  that  is,  data  analysis  is  not  yet  routine. 
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The  costs  presented  in  Tables  3 and  4 underestimate  monthly 
and  per  unit  costs  of  collecting  QOL  data  in  SWOG  trials  in  one 
very  important  area.  Table  1 does  not  include  the  time  spent  by 
data  managers  at  SWOG  institutions  establishing  systems  to  en-  ! 
sure  that  the  QOL  assessment  schedule  is  followed,  collecting 
data  from  patients,  reviewing  data  for  completeness,  and  sub- 
mitting questionnaires;  institution  staff  must  also  see  that 
patients  whose  clinical  follow-up  occurs  at  another  site  maintain 
the  QOL  assessment  schedule.  In  addition.  Tables  2-4  do  not  in- 
clude the  cost  of  QOL  study  coordinators  who  monitor  question- 
naire submission  and,  when  possible,  send  reminders  to 
institution  staff  regarding  upcoming  assessments.  For  three 
SWOG  QOL  studies,  QOL  coordinators  reported  that  they  spent 
3 hours  per  month  performing  monitoring  tasks;  a fourth  coor- 
dinator for  a smaller,  slow-accruing  study  spent  2 hours  per 
month  monitoring  questionnaire  submission.  It  would  be  infor- 
mative to  add  the  time  spent  by  institution  staff  and  then  to 
model  costs  for  all  personnel  using  national  salary  data.  This  ap- 
proach might  yield  more  generalizable  estimates.  However,  we 
do  believe  that  the  estimated  level  of  effort  and  associated  costs 
are  reasonable  central  office  estimates  for  the  cooperative  group 
context,  with  some  variation  due  to  regional  differences  in 
operating  and  personnel  costs. 

QOL  Costs:  Fixed  Versus  Variable? 

One  could  argue  that  we  are  not  really  describing  QOL  costs 
per  patient  or  we  would  define  protocol  development  costs  as  a 
fixed  cost.  However,  we  find  it  difficult  to  define  fixed  costs  (in- 
variant components  of  cost  not  dependent  on  number  of 
patients)  versus  variable  costs  (those  that  vary  with  the  number 
of  QOL  registrations  or  protocols  with  QOL)  for  QOL  research. 

In  our  context,  most  costs  are  variable  and  depend  both  on  the 
number  of  proposed  protocols  and  the  number  of  QOL  patient 
registrations  to  different  trials.  Increases  in  the  number  of 
protocols  affect  almost  all  staff  because  of  protocol  develop- 
ment and  programming  activities,  whereas  patient  increases  af- 
fect primarily  data  entry  and  monitoring  costs.  The  only  position 
that  might  be  labeled  a fixed  cost  is  that  of  the  psychologist, 
whose  primary  responsibility  is  QOL  research  but  who  also 
works  on  other  cancer  control  research.  Other  staff  respon- 
sibilities include  a broader  range  of  trial  areas,  both  within  can- 
cer control  and  more  broadly  across  all  SWOG  trials  (e.g.,  data 
entry  and  programming).  As  QOL  protocols  increase  in  number 
and  more  patients  are  accrued  to  QOL  studies,  the  Statistical 
Center  has  to  address  competing  priorities  for  staff  time. 

Possibly  a better  summary  variable  would  be  QOL  costs  per 
protocol  developed,  but  at  this  early  stage  of  QOL  research  in 
the  SWOG,  it  is  difficult  to  trust  the  stability  of  the  current  num- 
ber of  protocols.  What  we  are  really  interested  in  is  QOL  costs 
per  a combination  of  QOL  patients  and  protocols.  The  closest 
we  come  to  describing  that  summary  unit  is  the  monthly  cost 
data  in  Table  3.  We  are  maintaining  that  costs  attached  to  staff 
time  during  January  1995  reflect  average  monthly  costs  incurred 
by  the  SWOG  attributable  to  QOL  research.  The  costs  per 
patient  data  in  Table  4 are  interesting  but  the  preliminary  con- 
clusion may  well  be  found  in  Table  3 — the  average  cost  per 
month  of  doing  this  research  over  the  life  cycles  of  SWOG  trials 
that  incorporate  QOL  assessments. 
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Volume  of  QOL  data  could  also  affect  costs.  The  volume  of 
QOL  data  is  determined  by  questionnaire  length  and  the  number 
of  times  QOL  is  assessed  in  a trial.  In  the  SWOG,  questionnaire 
length  varies  primarily  with  respect  to  phase  II  and  III  trials. 
Phase  II  trials  with  a QOL  component  address  a more  restricted 
picture  of  QOL  with  a patient  self-assessment  of  symptom  status 
(usually  20  or  fewer  items);  this  assessment  of  a single  QOL 
dimension  is  usually  not  referred  to  as  QOL  but  patient  report  of 
symptoms.  Phase  III  trials  include  a comprehensive  patient  self- 
assessment  of  QOL.  The  SWOG  phase  III  questionnaire  is 
longer  (usually  about  45-50  items)  with  additional  subscales  to 
measure  physical,  emotional,  social,  and  role  functioning  as  well 
as  single-item  measures  of  global  QOL  and  comorbidity  (2). 
The  effect  of  this  difference  on  central  office  costs  is  probably 
minimal,  affecting  primarily  data  entry  and  analysis  time.  The 
quality  control  and  monitoring  effort  would  not  be  differentially 
affected,  since  it  is  the  submission  of  questionnaires,  regardless 
of  length,  that  drives  the  monitoring  system  (i.e.,  more  like  a 
fixed  cost). 

The  second  volume  factor,  number  of  assessment  times,  is 
more  likely  to  affect  costs,  since  the  more  times  a QOL  assess- 
ment is  obtained,  the  greater  the  impact  on  all  aspects  of 
processing,  particularly  for  quality  control  and  monitoring  (e.g., 
programming  and  staff  monitoring  time).  The  number  of  assess- 
ments in  SWOG  QOL  studies  has  ranged  from  four  times  over 
several  months  (advanced-stage  disease)  to  nine  times  over  7 
years  (early-stage  disease)  to  once  every  3-week  treatment  cycle 
(metastatic  disease),  which  involved  15-24  assessments  for 
some  patients.  The  number  of  assessments  is  clearly  a variable 
cost,  which  must  vary  with  the  course  of  the  disease  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  treatments  under  evaluation.  Our  staff  log  data  were 
not  detailed  enough  to  address  the  impact  of  either  type  of 
volume  on  central  office  costs. 


Funding  Options 

The  SWOG  initiated  QOL  research  on  a small  scale,  with  the 
expectation  that  its  mechanisms  for  collecting,  monitoring,  and 
processing  clinical  end  point  data  could  incorporate  psychoso- 
cial data.  Since  the  adoption  of  QOL  assessment  guidelines  by 
the  SWOG’s  Board  of  Governors  in  1989,  we  have  increasingly 
found  it  necessary  to  amplify  quality  control  efforts.  The  in- 
crease has  always  involved  more  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of 
SWOG  staff.  If  a cooperative  group  plans  to  use  QOL  data  to 
help  evaluate  the  overall  effect  of  different  cancer  treatments,  it 
must  hold  the  collection,  monitoring,  and  analysis  of  QOL  data 
to  the  same  strict  standards  in  place  for  traditional  medical  end 
point  data.  Realistically,  the  extension  of  this  commitment  to 
new  end  point  data  requires  additional  resources. 

Although  QOL  questions  have  received  increasing  support 
from  clinicians  engaged  in  clinical  trials  research,  funding  sup- 
port for  critical  QOL  data  collection,  quality  control  procedures, 
and  analyses  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  increased  demand  for 
inclusion  of  QOL  measures  in  trials.  One  exception  to  this  is 
NCI  support  for  QOL  methodologic  research  (19).  Lack  of 
funding  poses  a dilemma  for  clinical  investigators  and  coopera- 
tive group  research  bases  that  consider  including  QOL  end 
points  in  their  clinical  trials.  The  funding  dilemmas  discussed 
below,  although  illustrated  with  specific  SWOG  examples,  are 


relevant  to  any  cooperative  group  QOL  effort,  since  all  groups 
are  funded  through  the  same  funding  mechanism  and  all  groups 
have  access  to  similar  external  (to  the  cooperative  group  struc- 
ture) funding  options. 

In  the  past,  QOL  staff  time  at  SWOG  institutions  has  primari- 
ly been  funded  through  DCPC’s  cancer  control  credit  program 
for  Community  Clinical  Oncology  Programs  (CCOPs).  Cancer 
control  credits  reimburse  data  manager  and  operational  expenses 
for  registering  patients  to  cancer  control  protocols.  QOL  (and 
other  cancer  control)  research  at  the  Statistical  Center  and 
Operations  Office  has  been  funded  through  the  SWOG’s  desig- 
nation as  a research  base  for  CCOPs.  As  a research  base,  the 
SWOG  develops  cancer  control  protocols  (including  QOL 
protocols)  and  oversees  data  collection  and  analysis.  At  the  in- 
ception of  cooperative  group  QOL  research,  QOL  studies  were 
structured  as  companion  or  ancillary  studies  to  therapeutic  trials; 
companion  studies  were  reviewed  and  approved  solely  by 
DCPC. 

Currently,  QOL  studies  are  incorporated  into  the  therapeutic 
protocol  (6)  and  are  subject  primarily  to  DCT  review.  However, 
a protocol  with  a QOL  component  can  be  reviewed  for  cancer 
control  credit  by  DCPC  staff.  Unless  QOL  end  points  are 
primary  end  points,  award  of  cancer  control  credits  requires  an 
intervention  other  than  the  primary  treatment  arm  evaluation 
(e.g.,  a symptom  management  or  supportive  care  intervention). 
There  is  no  funding  mechanism  in  the  DCT  to  cover  the  cost  of 
QOL  data  collection,  should  the  DCPC  not  approve  a QOL 
study  for  cancer  control  credit.  Furthermore,  QOL  issues  are  in- 
troduced not  only  by  SWOG  investigators  but  also  by  DCT  staff 
in  the  protocol  development  phase.  As  noted  above,  the  DCT 
has  described  guidelines  for  incorporating  QOL  end  points  in 
therapeutic  trials  (6). 

SWOG  will  continue  to  apply  for  cancer  control  credits 
where  QOL  outcomes  are  considered  primary  and/or  where  they 
are  linked  to  a cancer  control  intervention.  However,  even  with 
the  current  credit  system,  the  translation  of  a CCOP  credit  to 
funding  for  the  Statistical  Center  results  in  considerably  less 
than  $443  total  QOL  costs  per  patient.  In  addition,  the  most  can- 
cer control  credit  awarded  for  a SWOG  QOL  companion  study 
is  0.5  credit  per  patient  registration;  two  studies  were  awarded 
0.3  credits  for  each  registration.  This  further  widens  the  gap  be- 
tween Statistical  Center  costs  and  NCI  reimbursement.  Because 
there  appears  to  be  reduced  support  for  QOL  research  through 
cancer  control  credits,  SWOG  has  considered  several  cost 
reduction  alternatives,  some  of  which  are  more  feasible  than 
others  for  cooperative  group  research.  1)  Request  a line  item  in 
the  DCT  budget  to  cover  the  cost  of  adding  QOL  end  points  to 
therapeutic  protocols.  CALGB  currently  funds  its  telephone- 
based  QOL  data  collection  in  this  fashion.  2)  R01  funding  offers 
one  funding  option,  but  it  is  difficult  to  time  funding  requests 
and  awards  with  the  activation  of  a therapeutic  protocol.  This 
timing  factor  is  important  given  the  desire  to  begin  QOL  data 
collection  with  therapeutic  trial  activation.  3)  Review  requests 
for  QOL  studies  proposed  by  SWOG  investigators,  selecting 
only  a few  to  pursue.  This  review  occurs  at  present  but  could  be 
much  more  restrictive.  4)  Try  to  reduce  costs  associated  with 
how  QOL  data  are  handled.  We,  as  have  other  cooperative 
groups,  have  become  more  efficient  in  processing  QOL  data  and 
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expect  some  reductions  as  QOL  monitoring  systems  become 
more  institutionalized. 

Conclusions 

We  have  prepared  these  figures  to  generate  renewed  attention 
to  QOL  funding  issues  in  cooperative  group  trials.  They  stem 
from  our  unwillingness  to  have  less  rigorous  standards  for  QOL 
data  than  for  clinical  data  and  from  our  best  estimate  of  the  as- 
sociated personnel  and  operating  costs  associated  with  expand- 
ing the  scope  of  clinical  trial  end  points.  We  will  need  to  revisit 
this  issue  as  we  consider  expanding  the  clinical  trials  database  to 
include  cost  outcomes. 
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Notes 

'Using  an  average  working  month  of  173.3  hours  possibly  underestimates  the 
proportion  of  staff  time  for  QOL  work  since  it  does  not  account  for  vacation  and 
sick  leave  that  reduce  the  time  actually  spent  on  all  work  each  month. 
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Modeling  Health-Related  Quality  of  Life:  the 
Bridge  Between  Psychometric  and 
Utility-Based  Measures 


Pennifer  Erickson * 

Different  purposes  for  assessing  health-related  quality,  for  ex- 
ample, clinical  studies,  epidemiologic  analyses,  and  resource  al- 
location, have  led  to  the  development  and  use  of  many  different 
generic  and  disease-specific  measures  (1-4).  In  addition  to  being 
categorized  according  to  their  purpose  for  development  and  ap- 
plication, measures  can  be  grouped  according  to  their  concep- 
tual frameworks,  i.e.,  as  being  derived  from  either  psychometric 
or  utility  theories  of  measurement.  Two  major  distinctions  be- 
tween measures  based  on  these  conceptual  frameworks  are  that 
1)  psychometric  measures  are  essentially  descriptive  in  nature 
whereas  utility-based  measures  attempt  to  incorporate  informa- 
tion about  preferences  for  health  states  into  the  measure,  and  2) 
utility-based  measures  can  be  combined  with  information  on 
survival  to  incorporate  mortality  as  well  as  morbidity  into  the 
assessment  of  health-related  quality  of  life  (QOL). 

Need  for  a profile  of  scores,  rather  than  a single  summary 
number,  as  well  as  administrative  constraints  such  as  time  and 
respondent  burden,  are  reasons  frequently  given  for  selecting 
measures  based  on  psychometric  theory.  At  the  same  time,  in- 
vestigators readily  acknowledge  the  desirability  of  having  infor- 
mation from  a utility-based  measure,  especially  for  evaluating 
gains  in  both  quality  and  quantity  of  life  associated  with  in- 
cremental costs  of  treatment  and  for  understanding  contradictory 
findings  that  may  occur  with  a profile  of  scores  rather  than  an 
overall  summary  score  (5).  Thus,  although  having  data  from 
both  types  of  measures  might  be  considered  ideal,  practical  con- 
siderations usually  result  in  the  use  of  only  one  type  of  measure, 
depending  on  the  purpose  of  the  study. 

Previous  research  has  illustrated  how  data  collected  in  de- 
scriptive studies  could  be  transformed  into  a measure  that  has 
properties  of  a utility-based  measure  (6).  In  this  paper,  the  ear- 
lier model  is  expanded  to  include  both  conceptual  and  statisti- 
cal methods  for  generating  and  validating  a measure  that  is 
developed  from  existing  data.  With  this  model,  data  that  have 
been  collected  using  the  advantages  of  the  psychometric 
method  can  be  transformed  to  gain  the  analytic  potential  of  a 
utility-based  measure.  The  model  is  tested  using  two  generic 
health-related  QOL  instruments  and  data  from  the  1987  Nation- 
al Medical  Expenditure  Survey  (7).  Some  practical  implica- 
tions of  modeling  health-related  QOL  as  a bridge  between 
psychometric  and  utility-based  measurements  are  discussed. 

Conceptual  Frameworks 

Essential  distinctions  between  psychometric  and  utility-based 
measures  that  are  relevant  for  modeling  are  summarized  in 


Table  1 . Most  measures  that  are  based  on  a psychometric  frame- 
work have  standardized  questionnaires  that  have  been  devel- 
oped through  a series  of  pilot  tests.  These  tests  are  designed  to 
identify  appropriate  concepts  and  domains  for  target  popula- 
tions, to  correct  ambiguously  worded  questions,  and  to  select  a 
reasonable  minimum  number  of  questions  needed  to  measure  a 
given  concept.  A part  of  the  pilot  testing  of  each  data-collection 
instrument  is  also  to  determine  its  reliability  and  validity  in 
various  populations.  The  result  is  a questionnaire  that  can  be 
used  to  make  scientific  inference  about  health-related  QOL  and 
that  minimizes  administrative  and  analytic  burden  for  both  the 
respondent  and  the  investigator.  Part  of  the  ease  of  administra- 
tion is  due  to  the  use  of  Likert  scaling  or  other  descriptive 
response  categories  that  are  generally  easy  for  respondents  to 
understand  and  for  data  analysts  to  edit  and  score.  Subscale 
scores  can  be  arrayed  as  profiles  or  polar  graphs  for  ease  of  in- 
terpretation; graphic  depictions  assist  the  decision  maker  in 
forming  an  overall  assessment  of  health  status  in  the  absence  of 
a summary  score.  Among  some  of  the  frequently  used  measures 
that  are  founded  in  psychometric  theory  are  the  Short  Form  36, 
the  Functional  Assessment  of  Cancer  Therapy  Quality  of  Life 
Questionnaire,  the  Functional  Living  Index — Cancer,  and  the 
Cancer  Rehabilitation  Evaluation  System  (8-11). 

Utility-based  measures  that  are  most  amenable  to  modeling 
health-related  QOL  are  characterized  as  having  a classification 
system.  Utility-based  measures  that  consist  of  a small  number  of 
health  or  disease-specific  health  scenarios  for  which  utility 
weights  are  assigned  directly  using  a scaling  method,  such  as  the 
standard  gamble  or  time  tradeoff  technique,  may  be  useful  but 
they  have  not  been  considered  in  this  model.  The  classification 
system,  which  may  or  may  not  have  a standardized  question- 
naire, is  used  to  categorize  individuals  into  mutually  exclusive 
health  states  that  may  be  defined  in  terms  of  single  concepts  or 
attributes,  e.g.,  activity  limitation  or  perceived  health,  or  holisti- 
cally. Similar  to  the  information  obtained  from  a psychometric 
measure,  the  classification  system  provides  descriptive  informa- 
tion about  the  health  of  the  study  group.  With  an  increasing 
number  of  concepts  and  domains  being  used  to  develop  opera- 
tional definitions  of  health,  the  single-  and  multi-attribute  ap- 
proaches are  becoming  the  more  widely  used  format. 


*Conespondence  to:  Pennifer  Erickson,  Clearinghouse  on  Health  Indexes, 
Office  of  Analysis,  Epidemiology,  and  Health  Promotion.  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics.  6535  Belcrest  Rd.,  Rm.  730.  Hyattsville,  MD  20782. 
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Table  1.  Distinguishing  characteristics  of  psychometric  and  utility-based  measures  relevant  for  modeling  health-related  QOL 


Measure 

Characteristic 

Psychometric 

Utility-based 

Conceptual  frameworks 

May  include  multiple  concepts  and  domains  of 
health-related  quality  of  life 

May  include  multiple  concepts  and  domains  of 
health-related  quality  of  life 

Standardized  questionnaire 

Standardized  instrument  available,  usually  with 
demonstrated  measurement  properties,  such  as 
reliability  and  validity 

Standardized  instrument  may  not  be  available 

Items  or  function  levels 

Responses  to  items  are  descriptive  categorical  ratings, 
frequently  scaled  using  Likert  scaling 

Responses  are  differentially  weighted  to  reflect 
preferences  for  health  states  using  rating  scale, 
time  tradeoff,  or  standard  gamble  methodology 

Subscales  representing  concepts  and  domains 

Scores  for  subdomains  are  formed  by  adding  item  scores; 
items  are  assumed  to  be  equally  important 

Subscale  scores  are  rarely  presented 

Overall  score 

May  have  an  overall  score;  subscale  scores  are  usually 
presented  as  a profile  of  scores 

Overall  score  is  calculated  using  multiattribute  utility 
or  holistic  scaling  methods 

For  utility-based  measures,  the  health  states  in  the  classifica- 
tion system  are  differentially  weighted  according  to  the  value  or 
utility  placed  on  the  level  of  functioning  shown  in  the  state. 
Weights  may  either  be  taken  from  an  existing  set  of  utilities  or 
be  generated  for  a specific  application  following  procedures  as- 
sociated with  one  of  the  accepted  utility-elicitation  schemes, 
usually  a rating  scale,  time  tradeoff,  or  standard  gamble  tech- 
nique (12).  These  weights  are  used  to  form  a summary  score,  or 
index,  that  represents  the  level  of  health  of  an  individual.  The 
weights  may  also  be  combined  with  survival  information  to  ex- 
press health-related  QOL  in  terms  of  quality-adjusted  life  years 
or  years  of  healthy  life.  Among  some  of  the  frequently  used 
utility-based  measures  are  the  Health  Utilities  Index,  Healthy 
People  2000  Years  of  Healthy  Life,  Quality  of  Well-Being 
Scale,  and  the  Q-TWiST  (12-16). 

Both  summary  scores  and  profiles  can  be  used  to  show  rela- 
tive increments  or  decrements  within  the  same  person  over  the 
course  of  treatment  or  between  groups  of  patients  with  different 
treatments  or  different  diseases.  The  differences  between  scores 
and  profiles,  in  addition  to  those  associated  with  ease  of  ad- 
ministration as  discussed  above,  have  to  do  with  interpretability. 
Profiles,  on  the  one  hand,  present  scores  for  each  of  the  different 
attributes  measured  in  the  profile;  summarization  of  this  infor- 
mation is  done  by  individual  decision  makers.  Indexes,  on  the 
other  hand,  present  a summary  score  that  is  done  consistently 
across  different  decision  makers,  but  the  overall  score  may 
obscure  areas  of  individual  dysfunction  that  need  improvement. 
Thus,  the  ideal  health-related  QOL  measure  is  thought  to  be  one 
that  gives  an  overall  summary  score  and  yet  can  be  disag- 
gregated to  identify  functional  areas  that  might  be  targeted  for 
treatment.  The  following  model  is  suggested  as  a way  of  arriv- 
ing at  this  ideal. 

Model  for  Developing  Utility-Based  Measures 

The  model  describes  methods  and  rationale  for  transforming 
data  collected  using  a psychometric  framework,  referred  to  here 
as  the  source  of  the  data,  into  a classification  system  that  is  as- 

, sociated  with  the  targeted  utility-based  measure.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  model  builds  on  research  that  was  designed  to 
convert  data  collected  by  means  of  batteries  of  questionnaires 
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into  utility-based  measures  of  health-related  QOL  (6,17,18). 
This  earlier  work  represented  a generic  approach  to  retrospec- 
tive analysis;  that  is,  the  model  was  not  restricted  to  having  the 
source  and  target  datasets  based  on  psychometric  and  utility- 
based  measures,  respectively. 

The  current  adaptation  of  this  generic  approach  uses  both 
conceptual  and  statistical  modeling  to  bridge  between  psycho- 
metric and  utility-based  measures  of  health-related  QOL.  The 
goal  of  conceptual  modeling  is  to  align  the  psychometric  source 
data  and  the  target  utility-based  measure  so  that  they  contain 
the  same  concepts  and  domains  of  health-related  QOL  to  the 
extent  possible.  As  indicated  in  Table  2,  the  first  step  is  to  criti- 
cally and  carefully  review  the  questionnaire  that  was  used  to 
collect  the  data.  In  conducting  this  review,  analysts  identify 
aspects  of  the  questionnaire  and  the  data-collection  process, 
such  as  question  framing  and  recall  period,  that  are  likely  to  in- 
fluence responses  about  the  type  and  degree  of  dysfunction 
reported. 

With  this  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  source  data, 
the  next  step  is  to  review  existing  utility-based  assessments  to 
identify  the  one  that  is  most  like  the  source  in  terms  of  health- 
related  QOL  content.  For  both  the  Health  Utilities  Index  Mark  I 
and  the  Quality  of  Well-Being  Scale,  the  review  indicated  by 
Step  2,  Table  2 has  been  completed  (6,19).  In  certain  situations, 
however,  it  might  be  desirable  to  enhance  these  existent  reviews 
if  additional  information  is  needed. 

Once  the  utility-based  measure  has  been  identified,  items 
from  the  source  questionnaire  are  matched  according  to  the  con- 
cept of  health-related  QOL  and  question-design  issues  with 
health  states  in  the  utility-based  measure.  Items  representing 
comparable  levels  of  function  are  identified  and  used  to  develop 
an  analogue  of  the  classification  system.  During  this  process, 
concepts  and  questionnaire  design  features  that  differ  between 
the  two  might  be  identified.  In  most  studies,  the  differences  will 
occur  because  of  data  limitations.  In  some  studies,  however, 
these  differences  may  occur  by  design.  For  example,  the  analyst 
may  choose  to  use  only  a subset  of  the  concepts  included  in  the 
utility-based  measure  as  relevant  in  the  current  study. 

Statistical  modeling  is  done  after  a classification  system  has 
been  constructed  from  items  in  the  psychometrically  based 
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Table  2.  Modeling  health-related  quality  of  life:  steps  for  converting  data 
collected  according  to  a psychometric  measurement  strategy  into  a 
utility-based  measure 


Conceptual  modeling 

Review  the  questionnaire  used  to  collect  data,  i.e.,  the  source  of  the 
information  in  terms  of  concepts  and  domains  of  health-related  QOL 
included  in  the  questionnaire: 

Question  framing,  e.g.,  performance  or  capacity  mode 
Recall  period,  e.g.,  1 day,  2 weeks,  1 month 
Respondent,  e.g.,  self  or  proxy 

Evaluate  and  select  a utility-based  measure  to  serve  as  the  target,  based  on  the 
following  criteria: 

Concepts  and  domains,  question  framing,  recall  period,  and  respondent  that 
are  similar  to  those  in  the  source 

Minimal  discrepancies  between  possible  target  classification  systems  and 
the  source  of  data 

Construct  an  analogue  of  the  target  classification  system  using  the 
psychometric  source: 

Include  all  items  from  the  source  questionnaire  that  are  used  in  developing 
the  utility-based  measure  in  the  corresponding  “cells"  of  the 
classification  system 

List  all  assumptions  necessary  to  convert  the  source  into  the  target 
classification  system 

Specify  decision  rules  for  handling  missing  data 
Statistical  modeling 

Test  the  content  and  face  validity  of  the  constructed  classification  system  by 
using: 

Criterion-type  validity  if  external  data  sources  are  available 
Regression  modeling  to  test  for  relationships 
Construct  and  validate  scores  using: 

Scoring  algorithm  specified  for  the  utility-based  measure 
Construct  validity  of  the  overall  scores 

Conduct  regression  as  well  as  descriptive  analyses  to  determine  how  the 
constructed  scores  compare  with  known  health  status  and  quality-of- 
life  relationships 
Conduct  sensitivity  analysis  to: 

Identify  the  impact  of  the  assumptions  and  decision  rules 
Assess  the  degree  of  confidence  that  can  be  placed  on  inferences  drawn 
from  use  of  the  measure 


questionnaire.  Content  and  face  validity  can  be  assessed  using 
descriptive  analyses  to  examine  response  patterns  within  and  be- 
tween known  groups.  Criterion-type  validity  can  be  assessed  by 
comparing  prevalence  of  dysfunction  observed  with  the  con- 
structed health  states  with  prevalence  of  the  same  dysfunction 
observed  in  an  external  data  source.  For  example,  in  validating  a 
Health  Utilities  Index  Mark  I classification  system  that  was  con- 
structed using  data  collected  in  the  NHANES  I Epidemiologic 
Followup  Study,  data  from  the  National  Health  Interview  Sur- 
vey were  used  to  compare  estimated  percentages  of  dysfunction 
in  activities  of  daily  living  and  other  forms  of  physical  and  role 
limitations  (77). 

After  criteria  for  content  and  criterion-type  validity  of  the 
classification  system  have  been  met,  utility  weights  can  be  as- 
signed and  the  overall  scores  computed  for  each  individual  in 
the  study  group.  Convergent  construct  validity  can  be  assessed 
by  forming  various  hypotheses  about  the  relationships  of  scores 
between  known  groups  and  between  groups  of  persons  defined 
in  terms  of  their  health  characteristics  and  health-care  use.  In  ad- 
dition, regression  analyses  might  be  conducted  to  determine  the 
impact  of  various  diseases  and  utilization  patterns  on  health 
when  other  personal  and  lifestyle  characteristics  are  held  con- 
stant. 

The  final  step  is  to  use  sensitivity  analysis  to  estimate  the  ef- 
fect of  the  assumptions  that  were  made  during  the  process  of 


constructing  the  classification  system  or  assigning  the  scores. 
Varying  the  assumptions  to  give  a range  of  scores  indicates  the 
robustness  of  the  constructed  measure.  If  changing  the  assump- 
tions has  little  or  no  impact  on  the  constructed  measure,  then 
this  increases  the  degree  of  confidence  that  can  be  placed  on  the 
scientific  inferences  that  might  be  made  when  using  the  con- 
structed utility-based  measure. 

Application  of  This  Model 

This  model  has  been  used  to  convert  data  collected  as  part  of 
the  National  Medical  Expenditure  Survey  (NMES)  into  scores 
that  are  based  on  the  Health  Utilities  Index  Mark  I.  The  NMES 
is  a national  panel  survey  that  was  conducted  in  1987  (6).  In- 
dividuals were  selected  to  participate  in  NMES  using  a complex 
sampling  procedure  so  that  the  resulting  sample  is  representative 
of  the  U.S.  population.  Data  from  approximately  20  000  adults 
who  completed  the  self-administered  Health  Status  Question- 
naire that  was  administered  via  a postal  survey  in  the  spring  of 
1987  have  been  used  to  develop  scales  that  are  comparable  to 
the  Physical  Function,  Mental  Function,  and  General  Health 
Perceptions  scales  of  the  Medical  Outcomes  Study  Short  Form 
(18,20,21). 

Mean  scores  for  Physical  Function  and  General  Health  Per- 
ceptions decline  with  age,  whereas  the  scores  for  Mental  Func- 
tion are  relatively  constant  across  age  (Table  3).  For  all  scales, 
males  have  higher  scores  than  do  females,  and  whites  have 
higher  scores  than  do  blacks.  Data  are  shown  for  persons  who 
report  that  they  have  or  do  not  have  arthritis  to  illustrate  the  sen- 
sitivity of  these  scales  to  the  impact  of  a chronic  disease  that  af- 
fects QOL  but  has  little  or  no  impact  on  quantity  of  life.  As 
might  be  expected,  mean  scores  are  lower  for  persons  with 
arthritis  for  all  age  groups  and  for  all  three  subscales. 

To  model  the  Health  Utilities  Index  Mark  I (HUI-I),  the  goal 
was  to  match  information  from  the  NMES  version  of  the  Medi- 
cal Outcome  Study  Short  Form  with  the  original  HUI-I  clas- 
sification system  that  includes  four  major  domains:  1 ) Physical 
Function:  Mobility  and  Physical  Activity;  2)  Role  Function: 
Self-Care  and  Role  Activity;  3)  Social-Emotional  Function: 
Emotional  Well-Being  and  Social  Activity;  and  4)  Health 
Problems  (22,23).  Each  domain  is  described  in  terms  of  a set  of 
mutually  exclusive  levels.  To  model  an  analogue  of  the  HUI-I, 
the  composite  functions  in  the  original  classification  system 
were  disaggregated  into  23  levels  that  each  represented  one  type 
of  function.  The  goal  was  to  find  information  in  the  NMES 
Health  Status  Questionnaire  that  indicated  whether  each  survey 
respondent  did  or  did  not  have  the  dysfunction  indicated  in  each 
of  the  disaggregated  levels. 

Some  levels  of  the  Health  Utilities  Index  Mark  I,  e.g.,  those  in 
the  Health  Problems  domain,  are  not  included  in  the  Medical 
Outcomes  Study  profile  but  were  asked  as  part  of  the  NMES 
Health  Status  Questionnaire.  These  additional  items  were  used 
to  construct  a more  complete  HUI-I  classification  system  than 
would  have  been  possible  from  the  Medical  Outcomes  Study 
alone.  Once  all  of  the  matches  were  made  and  the  validity  of  the 
constructed  classification  scheme  assessed  by  comparing  preva- 
lences of  dysfunctions  with  those  obtained  in  either  the  National 
Health  Interview  Survey  or  the  NHANES  I Epidemiologic  Fol- 
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Table  3.  Means  and  SEs  for  Physical  Function,  Mental  Function,  and  General  Health  Perceptions  Subscales  by  age  group  for  selected  demographic  and  health 

characteristics.  National  Medical  Expenditures  Survey,  1987 


Population 

Total 

18-34  y 

35-54  y 

>55  y 

Mean 

SE 

Mean  SE 

Mean  SE 

Mean 

SE 

group 

Physical  function 


Male 

87.42 

0.29 

96.10 

0.25 

91.07 

0.39 

71.41 

0.70 

Female 

82.55 

0.32 

94.25 

0.30 

86.87 

0.42 

65.46 

0.58 

White 

85.02 

0.28 

95.39 

0.22 

89.46 

0.33 

68.92 

0.56 

Black 

81.92 

0.71 

94.23 

0.68 

84.55 

0.89 

58.28 

1.29 

With  arthritis 

62.27 

0.64 

82.85 

1.67 

71.55 

0.86 

56.41 

0.66 

Without  arthritis 

91.15 

0.18 

95.72 

0.20 

92.48 

0.25 

76.19 

0.51 

Total 

84.86 

0.27 

95.16 

0.21 

88.94 

0.29 

68.07 

0.54 

Mental  function 

Male 

76.03 

0.24 

76.87 

0.29 

75.83 

0.42 

75.18 

0.44 

Female 

71.89 

0.23 

72.13 

0.36 

72.14 

0.33 

71.37 

0.32 

White 

74.03 

0.22 

74.34 

0.29 

74.21 

0.33 

73.49 

0.36 

Black 

71.99 

0.46 

74.13 

0.64 

72.05 

0.62 

68.27 

0.84 

With  arthritis 

68.01 

0.36 

67.50 

1.18 

66.22 

0.69 

68.78 

0.41 

Without  arthritis 

75.50 

0.20 

74.73 

0.26 

75.54 

0.27 

77.10 

0.39 

Total 

73.83 

0.21 

74.41 

0.26 

73.94 

0.30 

73.03 

0.34 

General  health 

Male 

68.11 

0.43 

76.59 

0.44 

71.09 

0.63 

52.94 

0.74 

Female 

65.40 

0.36 

73.76 

0.40 

68.55 

0.57 

52.57 

0.59 

White 

67.40 

0.37 

76.02 

0.34 

71.07 

0.53 

53.59 

0.60 

Black 

60.61 

0.66 

70.23 

0.73 

61.25 

0.93 

42.51 

1.06 

With  arthritis 

47.71 

0.54 

60.34 

1.57 

53.87 

1.04 

43.72 

0.65 

Without  arthritis 

71.95 

0.30 

75.81 

0.32 

73.06 

0.46 

61.17 

0.58 

Total 

66.68 

0.35 

75.12 

0.31 

69.79 

0.49 

52.73 

0.56 

lowup  Study,  overall  HUI-I  scores  were  assigned  to  each  in- 
dividual in  the  survey  according  to  standard  scoring  procedures 
(22). 

In  matching  the  NMES  data  with  the  HUI-I  classification  sys- 
tem, the  three  following  situations  occurred.  One  was  that  the 
data  collected  in  NMES  were  a close  match  with  the  conceptual 
content  of  the  HUI-I;  for  example,  both  NMES  and  HUI-I  in- 
clude information  about  limitation  in  ability  to  bend.  Another 
was  that  the  NMES  data  were  a likely,  but  less  than  perfect, 
match  with  the  content  of  the  HUI-I;  for  example,  the  NMES 
asks  about  trouble  walking  one  block,  while  the  HUI-I  classifies 
people  according  to  limitation  in  physical  ability  to  walk  with- 
out specifying  a distance.  The  third  situation  was  when  there 
was  no  clear  match  between  the  two.  For  example,  the  HUI-I 
.classifies  people  according  to  ability  to  run  or  jump;  the  closest 
NMES  item  to  this  concept  is  the  kind  or  amount  of  vigorous 
, activities  that  the  respondent  can  do.  When  there  was  less  than  a 
close  match,  information  was  used  when  it  was  possible  to 
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1 Table  4.  Means  and  SEs  for  the  National  Medical  Expenditures  Survey-HUI-I  by  age  group  for  selected  demographic  and  health  characteristics — 1987 


l 

Population 

group 

Total 

18-34  y 

35-54  y 

>55  y 

Mean 

SE 

Mean 

SE 

Mean 

SE 

Mean 

SE 

Male 

0.84 

0.00 

0.89 

0.00 

0.87 

0.00 

0.74 

0.01 

Female 

0.80 

0.00 

0.86 

0.00 

0.83 

0.00 

0.70 

0.01 

‘White 

0.82 

0.00 

0.88 

0.00 

0.85 

0.00 

0.73 

0.00 

1 Black 

0.79 

0.01 

0.88 

0.01 

0.82 

0.01 

0.63 

0.01 

iWith  arthritis 

0.66 

0.00 

0.75 

0.01 

0.70 

0.01 

0.63 

0.01 

Without  arthritis 

0.87 

0.00 

0.88 

0.00 

0.88 

0.00 

0.80 

0.00 

1 Total 

0.82 

0.00 

0.88 

0.00 

0.85 

0.00 

0.72 

0.00 
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classify  persons  without  introducing  significant  bias;  the  as- 
sumptions were  carefully  noted. 

The  patterns  of  mean  scores  for  the  constructed  NMES-HUI-I 
score  (Table  4)  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  for  Physical 
Function,  Mental  Function,  and  General  Health  Perceptions 
Subscales  (Table  3).  Males  have  higher  mean  scores  than  do 
females;  the  white  population  has  higher  mean  scores  than  does 
the  black  population;  and  the  persons  with  arthritis  have  lower 
mean  scores  than  do  those  without  arthritis.  In  addition,  mean 
scores  are  highest  for  persons  in  the  youngest  age  group  and 
lowest  for  persons  in  higher  age  groups.  These  patterns,  as  well 
as  more  detailed  comparative  analyses,  indicate  that  the  NMES- 
HUI-I  is  a valid  measure  of  health-related  quality  of  life. 

This  application  of  the  NMES  data  to  the  model  shown  in 
Table  2 indicates  that  valid  utility-based  measures  can  be  de- 
veloped from  data  that  have  been  collected  using  a question- 
naire that  is  based  on  measurement  principles  that  have  been 
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derived  from  psychometric  theory.  Practical  implications  of 
modeling  health-related  QOL  are  discussed  below. 

Discussion 

This  model  is  intended  to  serve  as  a bridge  between  data  col- 
lected using  one  conceptual  framework  and  analyses  using  an 
alternative  framework  and  thus  has  practical  implications  for 
conducting  research  on  health-related  QOL.  One  implication  is 
that  existing  descriptive  data  on  health-related  QOL  can  be 
reanalyzed  as  a utility-based  measure  without  additional  data 
collection.  From  a clinical  trial  perspective,  such  a reanalysis 
might  be  desirable  if  data  from  the  health-related  quality-of-life 
profile  or  battery  of  measures  are  giving  contradictory  findings. 
For  example,  over  the  course  of  the  study,  some  of  the  concepts 
of  health  measured  in  the  profile  may  be  showing  increments  in 
health  status,  whereas  others  may  be  showing  decrements.  By 
converting  various  concepts  and  domains  of  health-related  QOL 
into  a summary  score,  the  overall  net  effect  of  the  trial,  whether 
a net  increase  or  decrease  in  QOL,  might  be  more  readily  ap- 
parent. 

For  long-term  trials  in  which  mortality  is  an  important  health 
outcome,  the  ability  to  convert  data  from  a battery  or  profile  of 
scores  into  a measure  that  allows  for  the  inclusion  of  death  may 
be  important  in  determining  the  full  impact  of  the  treatment 
regimens,  that  is,  not  only  the  impact  on  QOL  but  also  on  quan- 
tity of  life.  Similarly,  modeling  health-related  QOL  may  be  use- 
ful for  epidemiologic  analyses  that  examine  determinants  of 
health  of  cohorts  of  individuals  across  time. 

Third,  retrospective  analyses  of  existent  data  can  also  be  use- 
ful in  situations  when  it  is  desirable  to  use  data  collected  as  part 
of  a clinical  research  protocol  to  obtain  some  indication  of  the 
cost  implications  of  a new  treatment.  Since  utility-based  mea- 
sures can  be  combined  with  mortality  data  to  indicate  years  of 
healthy  life,  they  have  been  recommended  for  use  in  cost-utility 
analysis,  a variant  of  cost-effectiveness  analysis.  In  addition,  the 
years  of  healthy  life  metric  is  readily  understood  by  many 
people,  since  it  converts  information  on  QOL  into  a biologically 
meaningful  outcome  measure.  Thus,  modeling  can  be  used  to 
expand  the  potential  usefulness  of  the  data  from  descriptive 
portrayals  of  the  study  results  to  more  analytic  interpretations  of 
the  findings. 

The  model  or  a similar  type  of  mapping  strategy  might  be  ac- 
tively considered  when  designing  a prospective  study,  whether  a 
clinical  trial  or  a cost-effectiveness  analysis.  Data  can  be  col- 
lected using  standardized,  reliable,  and  valid  questionnaires  that 
minimize  respondent  and  analytic  burden.  These  descriptive 
data  can  subsequently  be  combined  with  existing  utility  weights, 
thereby  eliminating  the  need  to  conduct  study-specific  utility  or 
preference  elicitation  studies  that  can  be  very  costly  to  admin- 
ister and  interpret.  Thus,  although  the  illustration  of  this  model 
through  the  use  of  the  NMES  dataset  might  be  interpreted  by 
some  as  indicating  that  it  is  only  useful  when  the  investigator 
lacked  the  foresight  to  collect  the  desired  data,  the  potential  for 
analyzing  data  collected  by  means  of  a psychometric  format  ac- 
cording to  utility-based  measurement  models  might  be  actively 
considered  by  investigators  as  a strategy  for  efficiency  in  study 
design. 
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When  constructing  a utility-based  measure  from  data  col- 
lected using  either  a health  profile  or  battery  of  measures,  the 
modeled  measure  is  not  strictly  comparable  to  the  original.  As 
noted  in  the  discussion  of  the  model  (Table  2),  sensitivity 
analysis  indicates  some  of  the  extent  to  which  the  original  and 
constructed  measures  differ.  Conservative  use  of  the  constructed 
measure  restricts  inferences  based  on  the  modeled  measure  to 
the  database  that  served  as  the  basis  for  the  constructed 
measure;  if  other  databases  have  been  developed  using  the  same 
survey  procedures  and  instruments,  these  may  also  be  used  for 
comparing  treatments  and  drawing  inferences.  Comparisons  of 
results  using  an  original  with  a constructed  measure  are  subject 
to  the  same  restrictions  as  are  any  attempts  to  draw  inferences 
across  databases  that  have  been  developed  using  different 
methods. 
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Taking  Quality  of  Life  Into  Account  in  Health 
Economic  Analyses 

Jane  Weeks * 


Cost-utility  analysis  is  the  most  commonly  used  approach  to 
incorporating  quality-of-life  considerations  into  economic 
analyses  in  health  care.  This  type  of  analysis  produces  a 
ratio  of  the  incremental  cost  of  one  intervention  over 
another  to  the  incremental  benefit  produced,  measured  in 
quality-adjusted  life  years.  To  be  suitable  for  use  in  calculat- 
ing quality-adjusted  survival,  quality  of  life  must  be 
measured  in  the  form  of  a utility.  Direct  utility  assessment 
techniques  are  grounded  in  decision  analytic  theory  and  are 
conceptually  complex  and  impractical  for  use  in  the  clinical 
trial  setting.  Alternatives  include  global  rating  scale  items 
with  appropriate  “transformations”  and  health  state  clas- 
sification indices.  The  first  cancer  trials  to  collect  economic 
data  and  utilities  from  patients  using  these  techniques  are 
now  under  way.  These  trials  will  serve  to  answer  not  only 
biological  questions,  but  also  health  policy  questions  about 
whether  the  additional  cost  of  the  more  expensive  therapy  is 
justified  by  the  benefit  it  produces  in  both  length  and  quality 
of  life.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1996;20:23-7] 


The  goal  of  any  health  economic  analysis  is  to  determine 
whether  the  cost  of  a particular  intervention  is  justified  by  the 
health  benefits  it  produces.  The  question  is  usually  framed  by 
asking  not  how  much  it  costs  to  deliver  a particular  treatment, 
but  how  much  more  it  costs  to  provide  that  treatment  than  the 
most  reasonable  alternative  (7).  This  alternative  may  be  a “no- 
treatment” strategy,  but  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  it  is  a 
"no-cost”  strategy. 

All  economic  analyses  examine  the  difference  in  cost  be- 
tween alternative  strategies;  they  differ  in  how  they  measure  the 
benefits  resulting  from  those  strategies  (7,2)  The  four  basic 
types  of  economic  analysis  measure  these  benefits  in  four  dif- 
ferent ways. 

A cost-minimization  study  simply  assesses  the  additional  cost 
of  one  strategy  in  comparison  with  another  and  therefore  im- 
plicitly assumes  that  the  two  treatments  produce  comparable 
benefits.  Because  alternative  medical  interventions  rarely 
produce  truly  equivalent  outcomes,  this  type  of  analysis  general- 
ly does  not  suffice  as  a complete  economic  evaluation  of  com- 
peting interventions.  Usually,  one  wants  to  know  whether  the 
additional  benefit  conferred  by  the  more  expensive  treatment  is 
sufficient  to  justify  the  additional  cost. 

Cost-benefit  analyses  answer  this  question  by  assigning  a dol- 
lar value  to  the  health  outcome  in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  incremental  benefit  of  one  treatment  over  another,  measured 


in  monetary  terms,  is  greater  than  or  equal  to  the  incremental 
cost. 

Cost-effectiveness  analyses,  in  contrast,  measure  the  benefits 
of  health  care  interventions  in  units  of  medical  effect.  For  ex- 
ample, the  cost-effectiveness  of  combination  chemotherapy 
compared  with  single-agent  therapy  for  a given  disease  could  be 
assessed  by  calculating  the  additional  cost  (in  dollars)  per  addi- 
tional patient  reaching  the  5 -year  disease-free  survival  mark. 
One  of  the  goals  of  cost-effectiveness  analysis,  however,  is  to 
facilitate  resource  allocation  decisions  between  interventions  to 
treat  or  prevent  different  diseases.  Cost-effectiveness  data  are 
much  more  useful  if  health  benefits  are  measured  in  units  that 
are  common  across  diseases.  The  most  frequently  used  measure 
is  years  of  life  saved.  Cost-effectiveness  ratios  are  therefore 
usually  expressed  in  terms  of  dollars  per  year  of  life  saved. 

But  medical  interventions  affect  not  only  length  of  life  but 
also  quality  of  life.  Cancer  cure  may  be  bought  at  the  expense  of 
substantial  treatment-related  morbidity.  Conversely,  palliative 
therapy  may  bring  marked  relief  of  symptoms  even  if  it  does  not 
lengthen  life  dramatically.  Cost-utility  analysis,  a specific  type 
of  cost-effectiveness  analysis,  takes  into  account  the  impact  of  a 
health  intervention  on  quality  of  life  as  well  as  length  of  life. 
Most  commonly,  this  is  done  by  assessing  health  benefits  in 
terms  of  quality-adjusted  survival,  measured  in  quality-adjusted 
life  years  (QALYs).  The  units  of  a cost-utility  ratio  are  thus  dol- 
lars per  QALY. 

Approaches  to  Measuring  Quality  of  Life  for 
Economic  Analysis 

In  the  48  years  since  Kamofsky  et  al.  (3)  initiated  the  mea- 
surement of  health  status  in  cancer  patients,  a number  of  sophis- 
ticated instruments  have  been  designed  that  assess  cancer 
patients’  health-related  quality  of  life  (HRQOL)  in  multiple 
dimensions.  About  the  same  time  that  Kamofsky  et  al.  first  as- 
sessed functional  status  in  cancer  patients,  von  Neumann  and 
Morgenstem  (4)  developed  the  foundations  of  assessing  utilities, 
defined  as  strengths  of  preferences  for  various  health  states. 
HRQOL  research  thus  evolved  out  of  at  least  two  theoretical 
traditions.  The  legacy  of  this  historical  development  is  two  over- 
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lapping  but  distinct  approaches  to  the  measurement  of  HRQOL; 
one  approach  is  based  on  measures  of  health  status,  and  the 
other  is  based  on  measures  of  preferences  or  utilities. 

Health  status  measures  collect  information  on  physical  and 
psychosocial  functioning,  usually  in  a number  of  domains  or 
dimensions,  including  physical  functioning,  mood,  social  sup- 
port, and  health  perception.  A number  of  instruments  to  measure 
these  dimensions  have  been  developed  and  have  been  shown  to 
be  reliable  and  valid  in  diverse  populations  of  cancer  patients 
(5-77).  They  have  proven  to  be  effective  tools  in  generating 
descriptive  data  on  the  experience  of  cancer  patients  with  dif- 
ferent stages  of  disease  (6)  and  have  been  applied  successfully 
to  compare  outcomes  in  groups  with  relatively  stable  clinical 
states,  such  as  survival  after  childhood  cancer  or  localized  breast 
cancer  (12,13). 

These  scales  are  less  useful,  however,  in  comparing  alterna- 
tive treatment  strategies  that  result  in  time-dependent  changes  in 
health  status,  in  assessing  the  appropriateness  of  trade  offs  be- 
tween quality  and  quantity  of  survival,  or  in  determining 
whether  the  benefits  of  medical  therapy  justify  the  costs.  The 
ideal  HRQOL  measures  for  this  purpose  involve  measuring  the 
value  of  health  states  by  reference  to  a universal  standard  such 
as  time,  money,  or  risk  of  death.  Such  measures  are  called 
“utilities.”  The  terms  “values”  and  “preferences”  are  often  used 
as  synonyms.  By  convention,  utilities  are  measured  on  a scale  of 
0-1;  0 represents  death,  and  1 represents  excellent  health. 

Utilities  differ  from  more  familiar  measures  of  quality  of  life 
in  that  they  reflect  how  a patient  values  a state  of  health,  not  just 
the  characteristics  of  the  health  state.  They  are  an  appealing 
measure  of  global  HRQOL  because  respondents  rather  than  re- 
searchers determine  the  importance  or  weight  to  assign  to  each 
domain  in  calculating  overall  HRQOL.  More  importantly,  be- 
cause of  the  way  these  questions  are  structured,  the  utilities  they 
generate  can  be  multiplied  by  the  length  of  time  spent  in  that 
health  state  to  produce  a single  measure  that  reflects  both 
quality  and  length  of  life.  Therefore,  unlike  health  status 
measures,  utilities  can  be  used  to  calculate  quality-adjusted  life 
survival,  which  reflects  the  area  under  an  HRQOL  versus  time 
curve  (14).  Data  on  the  quality-adjusted  survival  resulting  from 
alternative  treatment  strategies  have  two  major  uses.  First,  this 
information  may  help  patients  and  their  physicians  assess  the 
trade  offs  between  length  and  quality  of  life  inherent  in  many 
decisions  about  cancer  therapy.  In  particular,  for  the  patient  who 
is  overwhelmed  by  a presentation  of  comprehensive  data  on  the 
survival  and  quality-of-life  outcomes  of  alternative  treatment 
strategies,  it  may  be  very  useful  to  know  which  alternative 
jroduces  the  best  quality-adjusted  survival  for  the  “typical 
patient”  (15).  Second,  quality-adjusted  survival  provides  a use- 
id  measure  of  the  benefit  of  medical  therapies  for  public  policy 
liscussions  and  decisions.  It  permits  comparisons  of  the  value  of 
tealth  care  interventions  across  diseases  and  is  the  standard 
neasure  of  benefit  in  cost-effectiveness  analyses. 

j; 

Techniques  of  Utility  Measurement 

I A respondent’s  utility  for  a given  health  state  may  be  elicited 

I I n several  different  ways.  The  simplest  approach  is  to  use  a 
' ating  scale.  The  basic  structure  of  a rating  scale  is  that  it  is  a 
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continuous  measure  anchored  by  descriptors  at  both  ends.  The 
standard  descriptors  in  a global  rating  scale  of  overall  health-re- 
lated quality  of  life  are  “excellent  health”  and  “death.”  The 
rating  scale  may  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a visual  analog 
scale,  “feeling  thermometer,”  or  a verbal  numeric  scale. 

The  big  advantage  of  a rating  scale  is  that  it  can  be  easily  self- 
administered.  Unfortunately,  it  does  not  produce  a true  utility. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a respondent  who  assigns  a 
state  of  health  a score  of  75  on  a 100-point  rating  scale  would  be 
willing  to  give  up  exactly  one  quarter  of  his  or  her  life  expectan- 
cy in  exchange  for  a return  to  perfect  health. 

True  utility  measures  can  be  interpreted  in  this  fashion,  how- 
ever, because  they  ask  about  quality  of  life  in  exactly  these 
terms.  The  classical  utility  measure  is  the  standard  (or  reference) 
gamble  (16).  This  technique  assesses  a respondent’s  utility  for 
his  or  her  own  quality  of  life  (or  that  of  a hypothetical  health 
state)  by  asking  how  much  risk  of  death  he  or  she  would  accept 
to  improve  quality  of  life.  In  a standard  gamble,  the  respondent  | 
is  asked  to  choose  between  life  in  a particular  health  state  with 
less  than  perfect  quality  of  life  and  a gamble  between  death  and 
perfect  health.  The  probability  of  death  in  the  gamble  is  sys- 
tematically varied  until  the  respondent  is  indifferent  between  the 
gamble  and  the  certain,  intermediate  outcome.  The  respondent’s 
utility  for  the  health  state  is  given  by  the  probability  of  perfect 
health  in  the  gamble  at  which  this  point  of  indifference  is 
reached.  One  salient  feature  of  the  standard  gamble  is  that  the 
elicited  utility  reflects  not  only  the  respondent’s  preferences 
about  the  quality  of  life  in  the  health  state  but  also  whether  he  or 
she  is  a risk  taker  or  a gambler. 

An  alternative  utility  measure  that  is  not  influenced  by  the 
respondent’s  attitude  toward  risk  is  the  time  trade-off.  This  tech- 
nique assesses  the  respondent’s  utility  for  a health  state  by  ask- 
ing how  much  time  he  or  she  would  give  up  to  improve  it.  The 
respondent  is  offered  a choice  between  a set  length  of  life  in  a 
given  compromised  health  state  and  a shorter  length  of  life  in 
perfect  health.  The  respondent’s  utility  or  strength  of  his  or  her 
preference  for  the  compromised  health  state  is  given  by  the  ratio 
of  the  shorter  to  the  longer  life  expectancy  at  which  the 
responent  finds  the  two  choices  equally  desirable. 

Both  the  standard  gamble  and  the  time  trade  off  are  concep- 
tually complex.  They  require  the  respondent  to  grasp  hypotheti- 
cal scenarios,  to  manipulate  probabilities  and  life  expectancies, 
and  to  confront  the  possibility  of  imminent  death.  Anecdotal 
evidence  suggests  that  respondents  who  are  older  or  less  edu- 
cated have  particular  difficulty  comprehending  these  items. 
Comprehension  may  be  improved  by  administering  the  ques- 
tions in  an  in-person  interview  using  visual  aids  to  demonstrate 
the  probabilities  involved  or  by  computer  programs  designed 
specifically  for  this  purpose  (17,18).  But  these  techniques  are 
not  well  suited  for  use  in  the  clinical  trial  setting;  as  a result, 
standard  gambles  and  time  trade  offs  are  almost  never  used  to 
collect  utilities  in  clinical  trials. 

Therefore,  there  is  great  interest  in  alternative  approaches  to 
utility  assessment  that  can  be  self-administered  in  a paper-and-pen- 
cil  format.  Rating  scales  are  often  used  in  this  fashion  even  though 
they  are  not  true  utility  measures.  Some  studies  (19,20)  have 
demonstrated  that  the  mean  utility  for  a population  is  reasonably 
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well  correlated  with  the  mean  rating  scale  value  if  that  value  is 
“transformed”  to  adjust  the  score  upward.  For  example. 


utility  = 1 . 1 8 x (rating  scale),  for  rating  scale  <0.85, 
and  utility  = 1,  for  rating  scale  >0.85. 

Other  appealing  alternatives  to  direct  utility  assessment  are 
“hybrid”  approaches  that  maintain  the  ease  of  administration  of 
a traditional  quality-of-life  questionnaire,  while  also  producing 
utility  estimates  appropriate  for  use  in  clinical  and  economic 
decision  making.  These  health  state  classification  indices  consist 
of  two  components:  1)  a simple  health-related  quality-of-life 
questionnaire  that  is  completed  by  patients  to  generate  descrip- 
tive data  and  2)  a formula  that  assigns  a utility  to  each  patient’s 
set  of  responses  to  that  questionnaire  (Fig.  1).  The  formula 
reflects  the  relative  importance  or  weight  assigned  to  different 
domains  of  health-related  quality  of  life  by  respondents  in  a ref- 
erence population.  Examples  of  such  systems  include  the  Quality 
of  Well-Being  Index  (21)  and  the  Health  Utility  Index  (22).  Ap- 
proaches currently  undergoing  validation  include  EuroQol  (23),  a 
measure  specifically  designed  for  international  use,  and  the  Q- 
tility  Index  (24),  a cancer-specific  tool. 

I What  is  the  justification  for  turning  to  a reference  population 
rather  than  patients  themselves  for  the  preference  weights  for 
such  a system?  It  is  commonly  argued  that,  for  purposes  of 
health  policy  decisions,  it  is  appropriate  to  use  a general  popula- 
tion reference  group,  since  society’s  preferences  should  deter- 
mine how  society’s  resources  are  allocated.  A case  can  also  be 
made  that  the  relevant  preferences  for  medical  decision  making 
are  those  of  a respondent  evaluating  an  array  of  potential  out- 
comes rather  than  those  of  a patient  experiencing  one  particular 
health  outcome.  Health  state  classification  indices  therefore  rely 
on  patients  to  provide  information  on  the  nature  of  the  impact  of 
a given  health  state  on  quality  of  life  but  use  proxy  decision 
makers  as  the  source  of  the  weights  for  generating  a utility  score 
for  that  state. 

Estimating  Cost-Utility  Ratios 

The  most  common  approach  to  estimating  the  incremental 
cost-utility  of  one  medical  intervention  in  comparison  to 
another  is  to  rely  on  decision-analytic  modeling  to  estimate 
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Fig.  1.  Components  of  a health  state  classification  index.  HRQOL  = health-re- 
lated quality  of  life 


quality-adjusted  survival.  In  such  models,  health  state  outcomes 
are  assigned  utility  values  in  a decision  tree  or  Markov  model. 
These  models  use  data  on  the  probability  of  various  outcomes  to 
generate  estimates  of  quality-adjusted  survival  expected  from 
the  interventions  considered  in  the  model.  Until  recently,  the 
utility  estimates  used  in  these  models  were  nearly  always  based 
on  “expert  opinion”  (e.g.,  guesses  by  the  modeler  and  perhaps  a 
few  colleagues).  Increasingly,  polls  of  health  professionals  or 
focus  groups  with  patients  serve  as  the  source  of  the  utility  ele- 
ments in  these  models. 

In  recent  years,  investigators  have  begun  to  turn  to  clinical  tri- 
als instead  as  the  source  of  all  data  needed  to  perform  cost- 
utility  analyses,  including  not  only  biologic  outcomes  but  also 
economic  and  utility  data.  The  first  U.S.  cancer  cooperative 
group  trial  to  include  a prospective  cost-effectiveness  analysis 
serves  as  one  example  of  how  this  might  be  done.  Intergroup 
Trial  0146  (“A  Phase  III  Prospective  Randomized  Trial  Com- 
paring Laparoscopic-Assisted  Colectomy  Versus  Open  Colec- 
tomy for  Colon  Cancer”  [Principal  Investigator:  Heidi  Nelson]) 
is  one  of  several  studies  being  funded  by  the  U.S.  National  Can- 
cer Institute  (NCI)  in  response  to  a Request  for  Applications  on 
minimal  access  surgery  in  cancer  treatment.  In  an  unprece- 
dented move,  the  NCI  required  that  all  studies  submitted  for 
consideration  for  funding  through  this  mechanism  include 
evaluations  of  economic  and  quality-of-life  outcomes. 

This  study,  which  began  accrual  in  late  1994,  randomly  as- 
signs patients  with  newly  diagnosed  colorectal  cancer  to  receive 
either  laparoscopic-assisted  or  open  colectomy  (25).  The  pri- 
mary end  point  for  the  study  is  cancer  recurrence.  Quality  of 
life,  cost,  and  cost-utility  are  secondary  end  points. 

The  quality-of-life  component  of  the  trial  includes  evaluation 
of  symptoms  as  well  as  quality  of  life  per  se.  Patient  self- 
reported  symptoms  are  assessed  using  the  Symptom  Distress 
Scale  (26)  completed  at  study  entry  and  48  hours,  14  days,  and  2 
months  after  surgery.  Quality  of  life  is  measured  with  the 
Quality  of  Life  Index  (7)  at  study  entry  and  14  days,  2 months, 
and  18  months  after  surgery.  Utilities  are  assessed  at  these  same 
time  points  using  a rating  scale  of  0-100  of  overall  quality  of  life 
and  the  Q-tility  Index  (24),  a cancer-specific  health  state  clas- 
sification system  that  assigns  a utility  to  any  set  of  responses  to 
the  Quality  of  Life  Index.  This  combination  of  instruments  was 
selected  to  maximize  responsiveness  to  differences  in  symptoms 
in  the  postoperative  period  and  to  collect  utilities  throughout  the 
disease  course.  This  targeted  approach  was  selected  over  a com- 
prehensive longitudinal  assessment  of  all  possible  domains  of 
health-related  quality  of  life  because  it  was  more  consonant  with 
the  clinical  questions  being  asked  in  the  study. 

The  cost  analysis  is  designed  to  estimate  the  difference  in  cost 
between  the  two  treatment  arms  rather  than  to  tabulate  all  costs 
incurred  by  study  patients.  Consequently,  data  collection  is 
focused  on  costs  associated  with  the  initial  surgical  therapy  and 
early  and  late  complications  of  surgery,  such  as  early  readmis- 
sions or  late  bowel  obstructions  due  to  adhesions.  In  keeping 
with  the  standard  Cancer  and  Leukemia  Group  B (CALGB)  ap- 
proach to  economic  analyses  alongside  clinical  trials,  this  cost 
analysis  is  resource  based.  Data  on  the  number  of  medical 
resources  consumed  (including  hospital  days,  intensive  care  unit 
days,  operating  room  time,  and  surgical/laparoscopic  supplies) 
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are  recorded  for  all  trial  patients.  The  difference  between  study 
arms  in  the  number  of  resources  consumed  will  be  calculated  for 
i each  category. 

In  addition,  hospital  bills  are  being  collected  from  three 
] sites  that  vary  in  geographic  location,  size,  and  teaching 
i status.  Billing  data  will  be  used  to  generate  estimates  of  the 
1 cost  multipliers  for  each  of  these  resource  units.  These  es- 
1 timates  will  be  trial  specific.  For  example,  the  estimate  of  the 
I mean  charge  for  a hospital  day  for  patients  in  this  trial  will 
( reflect  not  only  the  hotel  component  of  that  stay  but  also  the 
( charges  for  laboratory  tests,  medications,  radiologic  proce- 
1 dures,  etc.,  performed  on  an  average  day.  Costs  will  be  es- 
t timated  from  charges  using  hospital-  and  department-specific 
s ratios  of  costs  to  charges.  The  result  of  the  cost  analysis  will 
c therefore  be  an  estimate  of  how  many  more  resources  one 
treatment  consumes  than  the  other  as  well  as  an  estimate  of 
t the  magnitude  of  the  associated  additional  cost, 
f Cost-utility  will  be  determined  by  dividing  this  cost  dif- 
t ference  by  the  observed  difference  in  quality-adjusted  survival 
v between  the  arms.  If  the  more  expensive  procedure  proves  to 
i'  result  in  superior  quality  of  life  (or  less  likely,  length  of  life),  it 
v will  be  useful  to  know  whether  the  extra  costs  are  justified  by 
a the  extra  benefits.  Because  the  quality-of-life  component  of  the 
trial  includes  the  collection  of  utility  data  from  patients,  estima- 
a tion  of  the  cost-utility  of  laparoscopic-assisted  colectomy  in 
0 comparison  with  open  colectomy  from  trial  data  will  not  require 
any  additional  data  collection  beyond  that  already  planned  to  as- 
ir  sess  the  cost  and  quality  of  life  in  the  two  trial  arms, 
ti  Quality-adjusted  survival  will  be  calculated  from  observed 
n survival  data  and  prospectively  collected  utilites  using  the 
st  method  of  Q-TWiST  (quality-adjusted  time  without  symptoms 
d'  of  disease  and  toxicity  of  treatment)  (27,28).  The  Q-TWiST 
c:  method  proceeds  in  four  steps  as  follows:  1)  Health  states  likely 
g'  to  be  characterized  by  different  levels  of  quality  of  life  are  iden- 
h‘  tified  for  the  specific  disease  under  study  and  the  treatments 
T being  evaluated;  2)  overall  survival  time  of  patients  in  the  study 
m is  partitioned  into  these  health  states;  3)  the  total  time  spent  in 
Sl  each  health  state  by  patients  in  each  arm  of  the  trial  is  multiplied 
by  a utility  coefficient  or  weight  reflecting  the  quality  of  life 
al  reported  by  patients  in  that  health  state;  and  4)  the  average 
In  quality-adjusted  survival  in  each  trial  arm  is  determined  by  sum- 
tr:  ming  the  weighted  survival  times. 

Five  health  states  will  be  included  in  the  Q-TWiST  analysis: 
1S  1)  the  perioperative  period  (periop),  2)  adjuvant  chemotherapy 
’u  (chemo),  3)  TWiST  (time  without  symptoms  and  toxicity),  4) 
5tI  late  complications  (comp),  and  5)  relapse  (rel).  TWiST  will  be 
3r  defined  as  the  time  from  the  end  of  the  perioperative  period  to 
32  recurrence  or  study  closure,  whichever  occurs  first,  less  the 
u duration  of  adjuvant  chemotherapy.  Relapse  will  include  time 
from  the  diagnosis  of  recurrence  to  death  or  study  closure. 
ie  Utility  weights  will  be  calculated  separately  for  each  arm  of 
111  the  trial  and  will  be  obtained  directly  from  trial  patients  using 
the  single-item,  0-100  rating  scale  of  overall  quality  of  life, 
transformed  and  recalibrated  to  a 0-1  scale.  Q-TWiST  quality- 
adjusted  survival  for  each  treatment  group  will  be  calculated  by 
multiplying  time  spent  by  trial  patients  in  each  health  state  by 
n the  mean  patient-reported  utility  (u)  for  that  state  according  to 
at  the  following  formula: 

4 26 


Q TWiST  ^periop  ^ 30  d + Mchemo  ^ d U r a t i O nc j,c rT1 0 + WjwiST 
x durationTWiST  + /tcomp  x durationcomp  + t/rel  x durationrel. 

The  data  will  also  be  presented  graphically  for  each  treatment 
arm  as  shown  in  the  hypothetical  plot  in  Fig.  2. 

Pilot  data  suggest  that  laparoscopic-assisted  colectomy  may 
be  more  expensive  than  open  colectomy  despite  shorter  hospital 
lengths  of  stay  because  of  increased  operative  times  and  costs  ] 
(29).  At  best,  laparoscopic-assisted  colectomy  may  be  expected 
to  produce  equivalent  survival  and  better  quality  of  life.  The 
cost-utility  analysis  is  designed  to  permit  a determination  of 
whether  the  magnitude  of  any  observed  quality-of-life  benefit  is 
sufficient  to  justify  the  additional  cost  of  the  minimally  invasive 
approach. 

Much  additional  methodologic  work  is  needed  to  identify  op- 
timal approaches  to  measuring  utilities  in  the  clinical  trial  set- 
ting, to  refine  techniques  for  calculating  quality-adjusted 
survival  from  observed  survival  data,  and  to  establish  standards 
for  what  constitutes  reasonable  cost-utility  ratios.  It  is  critical 
that  this  work  proceed  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  relevant  data 
must  be  available  to  legislators  and  regulators  if  quality-of-life 
considerations  are  to  receive  the  recognition  they  deserve  as 
these  individuals  make  tough  choices  about  how  to  spend  our 
shrinking  health  care  dollar. 
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If  the  U.S.  National  Cancer  Institute  is  to  meet  its  goals  for 
reducing  cancer  incidence  and  mortality,  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly evident  that  there  will  have  to  be  a major  focus  on 
minority  populations.  Cancer  statistics  consistently  indicate  that, 
compared  with  the  cancer  incidence  and  survival  in  the  general 
population,  the  incidence  is  higher  and  the  survival  lower  in 
minority  groups.  In  recognition  of  these  statistics,  it  is  now  man- 
dated that  all  federally  sponsored  research  explicitly  include 
females  and  minorities  or  provide  a specific  explanation  for  why 
they  have  been  excluded.  One  result  of  these  concerns  has  been 
the  need  to  develop  valid  assessment  instruments,  appropriate 
for  ethnic  minority  populations,  for  use  in  clinical  trials  and 
other  research. 

Despite  earlier  assertions  to  the  contrary  (7,2),  researchers  in- 
creasingly recognize  the  pitfalls  of  uncritically  applying  stand- 
ard measures  in  studies  of  minority  populations  {3-14). 
Culturally  mediated  differences  in  cognition  and  interpretation 
are  now  regarded  as  responsible  for  many  of  the  systematic  dif- 
ferences that  have  been  observed  in  cross-cultural  surveys 
( 7,13 ).  In  a series  of  studies  specifically  relevant  to  quality  of 
life,  for  example,  it  has  been  well  documented  that  there  are  sig- 
nificant cross-cultural  differences  in  how  quality  of  life  is  as- 
sessed (15-19),  in  the  perception  and  reporting  of  pain  (20-23), 
and  in  illness  behavior  (24,25).  Moreover,  other  ongoing  re- 
search, funded  by  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  has 
recently  shown  the  effects  of  culture  and  educational  attainment 
on  a whole  range  of  standard  health  questions  taken  from  the 
Health  Interview  Survey  and  other  major  federal  health  surveys 
(26). 

The  present  article  describes  the  initial  phase  of  a two-phase 
project  designed  to  assess  the  applicability  of  the  Ferrans  and 
Powers  Quality  of  Life  Index  (QLI)  (27)  among  cancer  patients 
with  a high  school  education  or  less  who  were  selected  from  two 
minority  populations.  In  the  research  described  here,  cognitive 
methods  were  used  to  1 ) identify  the  meaningfulness  of  specific 
items  in  four  content  domains  of  the  QLI  for  both  male  and 
female  adult  African-American  and  Mexican-American  cancer 
patients  with  low  educational  levels  and  2)  determine  the 
capability  of  cancer  patients  to  form  judgments  about  their  satis- 
faction with  and  the  importance  they  attribute  to  life  aspects  as- 
sociated with  quality  of  life.  Based  on  these  assessments,  this 
article  describes  a process  by  which  the  QLI  was  modified  to  be 
more  appropriate  for  these  patients.  In  a second  phase  of  this 


project,  the  resulting  instrument  is  being  tested  in  clinical  trials 
with  a larger  sample  of  patients  with  the  same  ethnic  and  educa- 
tional attributes. 


Culture  and  Assessment  of  Quality  of  Life 

Virtually  every  cooperative  group  now  incorporates  quality- 
of-life  end  points  into  their  clinical  trial  research  protocols.  This 
approach  represents  a significant  departure  from  the  traditional 
approach  in  which  the  end  points  have  been  tumor  response  and 
duration  of  survival,  while  the  patient’s  well-being  was  not  con- 
sidered (28,29). 

The  increasing  pressure  to  ensure  that  ethnic  minorities  are 
included  in  clinical  trials  and  the  growing  interest  in  adding 
quality  of  life  as  an  outcome  require  more  explicit  attention  to 
how  cultural,  ethnic,  religious,  and  other  values  influence  judg- 
ments about  quality  of  life  (30-33).  In  addition,  there  is  growing 
agreement  that  the  patient’s  perceptions  provide  the  most  impor- 
tant indicator  of  quality  of  life  (24-26).  The  Ferrans  and  Powers 
QLI  (27,34-36)  was  designed  to  take  into  account  individual 
values  in  measuring  quality  of  life.  Quality  of  life  in  the  QLI  is 
defined  as  “a  person’s  sense  of  well-being  that  stems  from  satis- 
faction or  dissatisfaction  with  areas  of  life  that  are  important  to 
him/her”  (27).  Judgments  about  satisfaction  were  selected  be- 
cause satisfaction  implies  a cognitive  judgment  of  experiences 
based  on  comparisons  of  desired  and  actual  conditions  of  life 
(28,30,37). 

Conceptual  Basis  of  the  Ferrans  and  Powers  QLI 

Conceptually,  for  the  Ferrans  and  Powers  QLI,  quality  of  life 
is  multidimensional,  composed  of  the  following  four  domains: 
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1)  health  and  functioning,  2)  social  and  economic,  3) 
psychological/spiritual,  and  4)  family  (36).  Thirty-three  specific 
life  aspects  comprise  these  four  domains  (Table  1).  The  QLI 
was  derived  from  an  extensive^iterature  review,  measurement 
based  on  patient  interviews,  and  then  factor  analysis.  Extensive 
psychometric  assessment  of  the  QLI  indicates  strong  validity 
and  reliability  across  both  patients  and  diseases. 

Category  Fallacy  and 
Quality-of-Life  Measurement 

Despite  the  strength  of  psychometric  properties,  the  patient 
populations  used  to  develop  the  QLI  were  primarily  well-edu- 
cated middle  and  upper  middle  class  individuals.  While  these 
populations  did  include  African-American  and  Hispanic 
patients,  these  patients  tended  to  be  fairly  well  educated  and,  in 
the  case  of  Hispanics,  acculturated  to  the  point  of  being  bilin- 
gual. Although  a Spanish-language  version  of  the  QLI  was 
evaluated  with  at  least  one  group  of  patients,  the  kind  of  testing 
done  here  was  not  done  in  this  or  other  earlier  versions  (38). 

Measures  developed  by  and  for  middle  and  upper  middle 
class  respondents  are  increasingly  believed  to  misrepresent  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  behaviors  of  individuals  from  segments 
of  the  population  where  poverty  is  common,  where  reading 
ability  is  limited,  and,  in  the  case  of  Latinos,  where  ability  to 
speak  English  is  limited  or  nonexistent  (39-41).  This  mis- 
representation due  to  variation  in  cultural  understanding  of  the 
question  has  been  described  as  the  “category  fallacy.”  It  is  a 
problem  with  much  of  the  health-related  survey  data  collected  in 
the  United  States  among  these  populations  (26). 

The  category  fallacy  results  from  the  failure  to  distinguish  be- 
tween etic  concepts  that  are  truly  universal  and  accepted  across 
multiple  cultural  groups  and  emic  concepts  that  have  meaning 
only  within  a specific  cultural  group  or  socioeconomic  context. 
When  an  emic  construct  is  used  as  if  it  were  etic,  the  resulting 
construct  is  described  as  pseudoetic,  and  the  measure  results  in  a 
category  fallacy  (42).  Whether  a concept  is  etic  or  emic  is 
believed  to  be  related  to  its  level  of  abstraction  (43.44). 

Triandis  and  Marin  (45)  proposed  a strategy  that  emphasizes 
distinguishing  between  culturally  specific  measures  (emic)  and 


those  that  are  universally  relevant  (etic).  They  called  for  using 
probes  designed  to  assess  and  understand  when  unique  aspects 
of  the  culture  influence  interpretation  and  response  to  questions 
and  when  the  concept  underlying  the  question  is  culturally 
transcendent  (45).  The  “ emic  + etic ” methodology  avoids  the 
pitfalls  of  the  pseudoetic  approaches  that  adversely  affect  ques- 
tionnaire design.  This  is  the  approach  used  in  this  study. 

Methods 

The  Cognitive  Strategy 

Cognitive  research  on  the  validity  of  responses  to  survey  questions  has  iden- 
tified four  steps  in  the  response  process  (46-48).  Although  not  every  step  is  fol- 
lowed by  every  respondent  when  answering  every  question,  the  four  steps  are  1) 
question  interpretation,  2)  information  retrieval,  3)  judgment  formation,  and  4) 
response  editing. 

Question  interpretation.  Culturally  influenced  language  and  interpretation 
differences  are  likely  to  influence  how  respondents  understand  questions  dealing 
with  quality  of  life  (49.50).  In  some  instances,  the  language  into  which  a ques- 
tion is  translated  does  not  contain  the  concept.  In  other  instances,  cultural  media- 
tion or  cultural  experience  influences  the  meaning  or  validity  of  the  question.  In 
either  case,  when  the  respondent  replies,  the  reply  is  not  to  the  same  question 
that  has  been  asked;  hence,  it  is  not  valid  (51 ,52).  Cognitive  assessment  seeks  to 
understand  what  the  question  means  to  the  respondent  and,  if  the  meaning  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  intended  by  the  questioner,  to  guide  the  choice  of  more  cultural- 
ly or  educationally  appropriate  wording. 

Information  retrieval.  By  this  process,  either  an  answer  or  information 
relevant  for  constructing  an  answer  is  retrieved  from  memory.  One  major  area  of 
inquiry  has  been  how  question  wording  can  be  modified  to  provide  cues  to 
facilitate  recall  (53).  Individuals  differ  in  how  they  access  their  memories  for 
such  information  (54).  Recall  of  information  about  regular,  recurring  events  is 
likely  to  be  “semantic,”  involving  schemas  in  which  information  about  classes  of 
events  is  retained  in  memory  rather  than  information  about  specific  events.  In 
contrast,  events  that  occur  sporadically  or  very  occasionally  are  subject  to 
“episodic”  recall  where  recalled  information  is  focused  on  specific  episodes  or 
events  (54-56).  It  has  been  observed  that  semantic  schema  are  likely  to  be  cul- 
turally influenced  by  the  individual’s  community  or  larger  culture.  Accuracy  of 
recall  may  also  be  culturally  related  (57-59). 

Judgment  formation.  Based  on  information  retrieved  from  memory,  judg- 
ment formation  is  an  important  aspect  of  attitude  formation.  It  is  the  process  by 
which  the  importance  of  events  and  satisfaction  with  one's  current  life  status  are 
translated  into  an  assessment  of  quality  of  life  (27 ,28,30,34-37).  Most  often 
when  a respondent  is  asked  about  the  value  attributed  to  a life  aspect  such  as  an 
event,  experience,  or  action,  the  response  is  a synthesis  of  information  retrieved 
from  memory  about  relevant  experience.  The  more  frequently  such  information 


Table  1.  Specific  aspects  of  quality-of-life  domains 


Specific  aspects  by  domain 

Health  and 

Social  and 

Psychological/ 

Family 

functioning  domain 

economic  domain 

spiritual  domain 

domain 

Usefulness  to  others 

Standard  of  living 

Life  satisfaction 

Family  happiness 

Physical  independence 

Financial  independence 

Happiness 

Children 

Responsibilities 

Home 

Self 

Spouse 

Own  health 

Job/unemployment 

Goal  achievement 

Family  health 

Stress  and  worry 

Neighborhood 

Peace  of  mind 

Leisure  activities 

Friends 

Personal  appearance 

Retirement 

Emotional  support 

Faith  in  God 

Travel 

Live  a long  life 

Sex  life 

Health  care 

Pain 

Energy  (fatigue) 

Education 

Control  over  life 
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is  used,  the  more  accessible  it  is  in  memory;  hence,  the  more  readily  it  is  used 
for  developing  judgments  (60,61). 

Perhaps  of  most  relevance  to  quality-of-life  research  are  the  findings  suggest- 
ing that,  when  individuals  search  their  memory  for  specific  information,  they  use 
contextual  cues  such  as  references  to  specific  persons,  events,  or  locations. 
These  cues  lead  the  respondent  to  access  particular  sets  of  memories  that  are 
likely  to  mediate  the  response  (62,63).  These  retrieval  cues  can  only  help  access 
memories  that  have  been  previously  encoded  (64).  Because  of  the  overwhelming 
amount  of  information  that  is  available,  not  all  of  it  may  be  important  enough  to 
be  encoded  in  memory  (51). 

Questions  about  satisfaction  and  importance  assume  that  the  individual  has 
stored  in  memory  relevant  experiences  that  will  be  available  for  forming  judg- 
ments about  the  importance  of  and  current  satisfaction  with  the  life  aspects  that 
are  the  point  of  each  question.  If  there  are  no  memories  of  specific  and  relevant 
events  to  cue  the  patient’s  responses,  however,  the  actual  responses  to  questions 
about  how  much  the  patient  is  satisfied  with  a particular  life  aspect  or  how  im- 
portant it  is  may  be  based  on  motivation  to  be  a “good  respondent."  Hence,  the 
response  may  be  subject  to  editing  rather  than  reflecting  the  respondent’s  true 
assessment.  (See  the  following  section  on  response  editing.)  Cultural  condition- 
ing may  also  directly  influence  judgment  formation.  For  example,  some  research 
on  responses  to  health  opinion  surveys  suggests  that  Hispanics  in  the  United 
States  are  more  fatalistic  than  Anglo  respondents  regarding  cancer  (65)  because 
of  the  culturally  specific  concept  of fatalismo,  or  the  belief  that  little  can  be  done 
to  alter  one’s  fate.  Other  research  suggests  that  cultural  variation  in  the 
likelihood  of  probabilistic  thinking  (i.e.,  the  ability  to  express  thoughts  in  terms 
of  uncertainty)  may  also  influence  how  judgments  are  formed  (66.67). 

Finally,  the  validity  of  scales  requires  a common  frame  of  reference  for  map- 
ping judgments  onto  a common  metric.  For  example,  African-American  and 
Hispanic  survey  respondents  are  less  likely  than  Anglo-Americans  to  qualify 
their  answers  on  rating  scales,  whereas  Asians  are  less  likely  to  prefer  extreme 
responses  (68-71).  Preference  for  extreme  versus  cautious  response  styles  has 
been  interpreted  as  being  a consequence  of  cultural  variation  in  emphasis  on  sin- 
cerity versus  modesty  in  social  interaction  (71 ,72).  Use  of  modifiers  tends  to  in- 
crease among  Hispanics  with  acculturation  (70). 

Response  editing.  This  editing  is  a commonly  encountered  phenomenon 
when  survey  respondents  feel  that  certain  answers  are  more  socially  desirable 
than  others  (73).  For  example,  socially  desirable  behaviors  such  as  exercise  and 
nutrition  are  frequently  overreported,  whereas  such  undesirable  behaviors  as 
drinking  or  smoking  are  frequently  underreported.  Available  information  sug- 
gests that  definitions  of  socially  desirable  behavior  vary  culturally  (51 .74-77). 
Being  Mexican  and  being  a member  of  a minority  group  have  been  correlated 
with  giving  socially  desirable  responses  (78,79).  Socially  desirable  response  pat- 
terns are  compatible  with  the  commonly  observed  pattern  of  social  interaction  in 
Hispanic  cultures  referred  to  as  simpatia , or  the  expectation  that  interpersonal 
relations  will  be  guided  by  harmony  and  the  absence  of  confrontation  (80).  Such 
cultural  expectations  also  seem  to  influence  Asian  survey  respondents  (81). 

A related  phenomenon  is  respondent  acquiescence,  or  the  tendency  to  agree 
with  a statement  regardless  of  its  content  (82).  Acquiescence  is  observed  as  a 
strategy  of  self-presentation  most  commonly,  although  not  universally  (23,24), 
among  low-status  Hispanics  and  African-Americans  (3,68,70.72.79,82).  Alterna- 
tively, it  may  be  that  acquiescence  occurs  because  of  too  much  emic  question 
content,  leading  respondents  who  are  unsure  about  what  is  being  asked  to  "play 
it  safe"  and  acquiesce  rather  than  to  look  foolish  or  admit  they  do  not  understand 
the  question  (26). 

Editing  also  occurs  in  situations  where  there  is  social  or  cultural  distance  be- 
tween the  interviewer  and  respondent  because  of  ethnicity,  gender,  educational 
level,  or  other  status  indicators  (83-96).  There  is  also  evidence  that  bilingual 
respondents  may  answer  differently,  depending  on  the  language  used  by  the 
questioner  and  the  cultural  significance  of  the  question  (76,96),  which  may  af- 
fect the  tendency  for  acquiescence,  social  desirability,  cultural  understanding,  or 
cross-cultural  accommodation  (76,97).  It  may  also  be  that  language  variation 
produces  differences  in  response  cues  that  affect  recall  and/or  judgment  (98). 

Cognitive  Methods 

The  Ferrans  and  Powers  QLI  was  evaluated  by  use  of  cognitive  probes 
designed  to  explore  whether  African-American  and  Mexican-American  cancer 
patients  varied  in  the  way  in  which  they  understood  the  various  components  of 
the  QLI,  how  they  retrieved  information  and  formed  judgments  regarding  the 
importance  of  and  their  satisfaction  with  each  life  aspect,  and  whether  they 


edited  their  responses.  Individual  resRonde.nts_are  selected  because  they  have 
educational  or  cultural  characteristics  that  might  affect  how  they  may  interpret 
the  questionnaire  content.  Thus,  they  aw  recruited  and  interviewed. 

The  cognitive  interview  has  been  developed  over  the  last  decade  in  research 
on  questionnaire  design  by  teams  of  \urvey  methodologists  andcogrrirwe 
psychologists  (99-102).  During  the  cognitive  interview,  the  respertcfent  is  asked 
the  question  to  be  evaluated.  Once  he  or  shi  answers  tjie<juestion,  then  standard 
probes  or  follow-up  questions  are  used  to  e Jpbi^tlnderstanding,  retrieval,  judg- 
ment formation,  and  editing  effects  in  thjamiswer.  These  probes  help  the  respon- 
dent reconstruct  or  "think  aloud”  abouTLhe  thought  processes  used  to  respond  to 
the  question. 

The  interaction  between  the  cognitive  interviewing  process  and  the  question- 
naire is  iterative.  As  more  is  learned  about  how  these  processes  affect  response 
through  the  cognitive  process,  the  question  content  is  revised.  Further  interviews 
are  conducted  until  there  is  apparent  consensus  among  respondents  regarding  the 
meaning  of  individual  questions,  which  is  the  final  objective  of  the  process. 
When  the  final  revisions  are  made,  the  questionnaire  is  finalized  and  pretested. 
Thus,  we  kept  using  a question  in  the  interviews  until  the  responses  became 
redundant.  When  respondents  had  interpretive  problems,  questions  were  revised 
(sometimes  several  times)  and  then  retested  until  no  further  linguistic  or  inter- 
pretive problems  were  identified. 

Before  we  began  the  cognitive  interviews,  the  questionnaire  was  reviewed  by 
a reading  literacy  laboratory  in  the  College  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Il- 
linois. The  purpose  of  this  process  was  to  revise  or  eliminate  any  questions 
where  overall  reading  level  might  interfere  with  the  cognitive  processes  being 
evaluated  through  the  “think-aloud”  probes. 

Patient  Selection 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  assess  the  validity  of  the  Ferrans  and  Powers 
QLI  among  African-American  and  Mexican-American  patients  with  low  education 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  Mexican-American  subjects,  poorly  acculturated.  African- 
American  patients  selected  for  cognitive  interviews  were  recruited  from  outpatient 
clinics  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Illinois  and  Mount  Sinai  hospitals  in 
Chicago.  They  were  eligible  if  they  had  a high  school  education  or  less,  and  the 
range  in  education  among  subjects  varied  from  third  grade  to  high  school  diploma 
or  equivalent.  Interviews  were  conducted  between  February  and  September  1994 
with  23  African-American  patients  (nine  females  and  14  males). 

Fifteen  Mexican-American  patients  (11  females  and  four  males),  selected  ac- 
cording to  the  same  criteria  as  used  for  the  African-American  subjects,  were  inter- 
viewed in  October  1994  at  The  University  of  Texas  M.  D.  Anderson  Cancer  Center 
in  Houston,  TX.  These  interviews  were  conducted  in  Spanish  and,  with  patients 
from  whom  Spanish  was  the  primary  language,  by  bilingual  interviewers. 

Patients  were  selected  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  their  attending 
physicians.  While  awaiting  chemotherapy,  patients  were  recruited  by  nursing  staff 
in  the  clinics.  All  respondents  were  informed  that  their  participation  in  the  interview 
was  voluntary.  Respondents  were  given  an  honorarium  for  participating. 

Results 

The  analysis  focused  on  the  content  of  each  specific  element 
of  life  quality  in  the  four  domains  of  the  Ferrans  and  Powers 
QLI  (Table  1)  and  on  the  overall  scaling  used  to  obtain  the 
respondents’  ratings  of  the  importance  of  and  satisfaction  with 
each  element.  We  will  first  consider  the  domain  content  and 
then  the  scales. 

Most  of  the  problematic  questions  related  to  education  and 
reading  level.  In  the  results  reported  below,  the  questions  were 
initially  evaluated  and  altered  during  interviews  with  the 
African-American  patients  who  were  interviewed  first.  This  pat- 
tern was  deliberate  because  of  the  costs  associated  with  transla- 
tion into  Spanish.  Thus,  we  attempted  to  resolve  the  issues 
related  to  literacy  and  the  interaction  between  cognitive  respon- 
ses and  education  before  we  translated  the  questionnaire. 

When  we  evaluated  the  questions  using  cognitive  probes  with 
Mexican-American  patients  at  The  University  of  Texas  M.  D. 
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Anderson  Cancer  Center,  we  discovered  additional  problems 
due  to  linguistic  issues.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  educa- 
tional level  needed  by  the  Mexican-American  patients  to  under- 
stand and  form  judgments  about  the  questions  was  the  same  as 
that  required  by  the  African-American  patients.  Question  word- 
ings that  were  changed  as  a result  of  the  interviews  conducted  in 
Spanish  were  retested  in  English  on  African-American  patients. 
In  the  summary  of  results  below,  questions  that  were 
problematic  for  Hispanic  patients  are  identified  in  the  text. 


Domain  1:  Health  and  Functioning 


Seven  of  the  13  items  related  to  health  and  functioning  re- 
quired some  revision  based  on  the  readability  assessment  and 
cognitive  interviewing  process. 

Interpreting  the  question  was  the  problem  most  commonly  en- 
countered by  the  respondents.  Three  questions  were  revised  based 
on  the  literacy  evaluation.  These  questions  were  as  follows: 


1 ) Original: 

How  satisfied  are  you  with  your  usefulness  to 
others? 

Revised: 

How  satisfied  are  you  with  how  useful  you  are 
to  others? 

2)  Original: 

How  satisfied  are  you  with  your  leisure  time 
activities? 

Revised: 

How  satisfied  are  you  with  the  things  you  do  for 
fun? 

3)  Original: 

How  satisfied  are  you  with  your  potential  for  a 
happy  old  age/retirement? 

Revised: 

How  satisfied  are  you  with  your  chances  for  a 
happy  future? 

Problems  of  understanding  the  underlying  concept  emerged 
from  the  probing  process  in  a fourth  question: 


4)  Original:  How  satisfied  are  you  with  your  physical 
independence? 

Probe:  What  do  the  words  “ physical  independence ” 

mean  to  you  ? 


The  responses  to  the  probe  indicated  that  the  term  “physical 
independence”  was  being  interpreted  as  financial  independence 
or  as  not  being  reliable  for  others  who  depended  on  the  respon- 
dent. In  one  interview,  the  respondent  simply  said  he  or  she  did 
not  know  what  the  term  meant. 


Revised:  How  satisfied  are  you  with  your  ability  to  take 

care  of  yourself  without  help? 

With  that  revision,  subsequent  respondents  quickly  achieved 
consensus.  Respondents  were  clearly  able  to  describe  the 
“ability  to  do  things  without  help.”  The  revised  form  of  the 
question  was  incorporated  into  the  QLI. 

5)  Original:  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the  amount  of  stress 
or  worries  in  your  life? 

Probes:  Can  you  tell  me  in  your  own  words  what  this 

question  is  asking  about? 

What  does  [the  word]  “ stress ” mean  to  you? 
What  does  [the  word]  “ worries ” mean  to  you? 


Did  you  answer  this  question  in  terms  of  stress,  , I 
worries,  or  both?  p j 

Would  it  have  been  easier  to  answer,  harder  to  I 
answer,  or  about  the  same  if  we  did  not  include  \ i 
both  worry  and  stress  in  the  same  question  ? 

To  the  African-American  respondents,  there  was  considerable 
overlap  in  the  meaning  of  the  terms  “worries”  and  “stress,”  but 
the  results  from  the  probes  for  this  question  indicated  that  using 
“worries”  produced  greater  validity  than  when  the  term  “stress”  j 
was  used.  Our  decision  regarding  validity  was  based  on  the 
number  of  respondents  who  indicated  that  they  understood  what 
the  question  was  asking  during  the  probes  and  who  based  their 
responses  on  that  understanding.  Moreover,  during  the  Spanish 
language  interviews,  it  became  clear  that,  linguistically,  there  is  1 
no  term  in  Mexican  Spanish  for  “stress”  and  using  synonyms  for 
stress  changed  the  translation  of  the  question. 

Revised:  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the  amount  of 

worries  in  your  life? 

Information  retrieval  problems  occurred  with  one  question 
from  this  domain. 

6)  Original:  How  satisfied  are  you  with  your  ability  to  travel 

on  vacations? 

Probes:  What  determines  your  ability  to  travel? 

Do  you  take  vacations? 

If  you  wanted  to  take  a vacation  and  had  the 
money  to  do  so,  would  your  health  be  good 
enough  to  do  so? 

What  do  you  think  we  mean  by  vacation? 

The  concepts  of  vacation  and  travel  for  pleasure  had  no 
equivalent  meanings  that  would  allow  retranslation  or  refor- 
mulation of  the  question  that  asked  about  these  things.  Neither 
the  concept  of  “vacation”  nor  the  concept  of  “travel  for 
pleasure”  had  meaning  for  the  African-American  and  Mexican- 
American  respondents  because  neither  had  relevance  to  their 
lifestyle  or  experience.  For  example,  if  they  traveled,  it  was  to 
visit  family  and  only  for  a family  emergency.  The  question  was 
dropped  when  it  became  clear  that  there  was  no  way  the  concept 
could  be  written  that  would  cue  relevant  memories  on  which  to 
base  a response.  The  relevant  elements  of  the  concept  were 
covered  by  the  question  discussed  above:  “How  satisfied  are 
you  with  the  things  you  do  for  fun?” 

Judgment  formation  issues  also  arose  in  one  question  where 
the  probing  indicated  variation  in  the  anchoring  point  associated 
with  the  age  of  the  respondent. 

7)  Original:  How  satisfied  are  you  with  your  potential  to  live 

a long  time? 

Probes:  What  do  you  think  we  mean  by  “ your  potential 

to  live  a long  time”  ? 

What  do  you  consider  “a  long  time”  to  be? 

The  problem  of  establishing  a common  scale  for  forming  judg-  j.  | 
ments  arose  because  the  response  to  the  original  question  depended 
on  the  age  of  the  respondent.  In  point  of  fact,  this  issue  is  probably 
relevant  to  all  who  use  this  scale,  regardless  of  education  or  accul- 
turation. In  response  to  the  probes,  older  respondents  replied  that 
they  already  had  lived  a long  time;  younger  respondents  responded 
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in  terms  of  the  future.  We  revised  the  wording  to  cue  respon- 
dents to  respond  in  terms  of  whatever  expectations  about  con- 
tinued longevity  they  might  have. 

Revised:  How  satisfied  are  you  with  your  chance  of  living 

to  the  age  you  would  like? 

Domain  2:  Social  and  Economic 

Four  of  the  10  questions  in  this  domain  were  revised  follow- 
ing probing. 

Question  interpretation  was  a problem  with  two  items  in  this 
domain.  One  item  was  revised  following  assessment  for  reading 
level  as  follows: 

1 ) Original:  How  satisfied  are  you  with  your  financial 
independence? 

Revised:  How  satisfied  are  you  with  how  well  you  can 

take  care  of  your  financial  needs? 

For  the  second  revised  question,  the  problem  was  clearly  in- 
terpretation, and  the  question  created  problems  for  both  the 
African-American  and  Mexican-American  patients. 

2)  Original:  How  satisfied  are  you  with  your  standard  of 
living? 

Probes:  What  do  you  think  we  mean  hy  “ standard  of 

living”  ? 

What  kinds  of  things  do  you  think  about  in 
answering  this  question  about  your  standard  of 
living? 

In  response  to  the  probes,  several  African-American  respon- 
dents interpreted  the  question  as  addressing  a moral  issue, 
“standards  of  living.”  Moreover,  there  was  no  straightforward 
translation  into  Spanish  of  the  concept  standard  of  living.  The 
item  was  dropped  because  the  elements  that  it  was  intended  to 
address  were  adequately  covered  by  other  questions  dealing 
with  financial  needs  and  satisfaction  with  home  and  neighbor- 
hood. 

Information  retrieval  was  combined  with  question  interpreta- 
tion in  the  two  remaining  problematic  questions  from  this 
domain. 

3)  Original:  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the  amount  of 
emotional  support  you  get  from  others? 

Probe:  What  do  you  think  we  mean  by  “emotional 

support”  ? 

In  response  to  the  probes,  especially  the  query  about  “others," 
it  was  clear  that,  as  written,  the  question  did  not  offer  specific 
cues  about  whose  support  was  relevant;  some  thought  “others” 
referred  to  friends,  and  some  thought  the  term  referred  to  fami- 
ly. Two  questions  were  ultimately  used:  one  about  family  and 
one  about  friends.  This  procedure  produced  consensus  to  the 
probes.  Thus,  the  final  question  wording  used  was  as  follows: 

Revised:  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the  emotional 

support  you  get  from  your  family? 

How  satisfied  are  you  with  the  emotional 
support  you  get  from  people  other  than  your 
family? 
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4)  Original:  How  satisfied  are  you  with  your  home? 

Probes:  In  your  own  words,  what  do  you  think  this 

question  is  asking  about  your  home? 

Why  are  you  [satisfied! dissatisfied]  with  your 
home? 

What  things  about  your  home  did  you  think 
about  when  answering  this  question? 

The  last  probe,  requiring  information  retrieval,  indicated 
problems  with  this  item.  The  question  was  designed  to  address 
the  physical  aspects  of  the  home  environment.  As  the  respon- 
dents “thought  aloud"  about  the  things  about  their  homes  that 
influenced  their  judgments  regarding  importance  and  satisfac- 
tion, they  described  the  ambience,  especially  interactions  with 
children  in  the  home  and  the  neighborhood.  Finally,  at  least  one 
respondent  did  not  interpret  the  question  as  applicable  to  apart- 
ment dwellers. 

Two  strategies  improved  consensus  around  this  question. 
First,  the  question  was  relocated  in  the  QLI  to  follow  other 
questions  that  asked  specifically  about  satisfaction  with  children 
and  the  neighborhood.  By  placing  these  items  before  the  home 
question,  the  respondents  were  cued  that  we  wanted  them  to 
think  about  other  aspects  of  their  home  besides  children  and  the 
neighborhood.  Second,  we  rewrote  the  question  to  refer  to 
several  types  of  dwelling. 

Revised:  How  satisfied  are  you  with  your  home, 

apartment,  or  place  where  you  live? 

Domain  3:  Psychologieal/Spiritual 

There  were  no  problems  with  this  domain  among  the  African- 
American  patients.  An  item,  regarding  “personal  belief  in  God,” 
proved  quite  wordy  in  the  Spanish  version.  When  it  was 
retranslated  without  the  word  “personal,”  it  worked  well  in  both 
English  and  Spanish. 

I ) Original:  How  satisfied  are  you  with  your  personal  faith 
in  God? 

Revised:  How  satisfied  are  you  with  your  faith  in  God? 

(Sufe  en  Dios?) 

Domain  4:  Family 

Question  interpretation  caused  problems  with  one  question  in 
this  domain.  It  was  first  evident  in  the  Spanish  translation.  On 
review,  however,  it  was  also  a problem  with  the  English  version. 

1 ) Original:  How  satisfied  are  you  with  your  relationship 
with  your  spouse! significant  other? 

Probes:  What  parts  of  the  relationship  did  you  think 

about  when  you  answered  this  question? 

Has  your  relationship  changed  in  any  way  since 
you  got  cancer? 

In  response  to  the  probes,  both  the  African-American  and 
Mexican-American  respondents  indicated  that  they  thought 
about  the  sexual  aspects  of  the  relationship.  The  Spanish  transla- 
tion cued  Mexican-American  respondents  to  think  about  the 
sexual  aspects  of  the  relationship  because  the  term  “relation- 
ship” in  Spanish  is  translated  as  “relaciones,”  which  specifically 
means  sexual  intercourse.  As  the  QLI  was  originally  designed, 
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the  questions  about  satisfaction  and  importance  of  sex  life  fol- 
lowed the  questions  about  satisfaction  with  one’s  spouse  and  the 
importance  of  that  relationship.  The  ordering  of  these  two  ques- 
tions was  changed  so  that  the  sexual  satisfaction  question 
preceded  the  spousal  satisfaction  question.  This  order  cued 
respondents  that  the  question  on  spousal  satisfaction  did  not 
refer  to  the  sexual  relationship.  There  was  some  confusion  in 
both  languages  about  who  was  a “significant  other,”  so  the 
wording  was  changed. 

Reworded:  How  satisfied  are  you  with  your  spouse , lover , 
or  partner? 

Measurement  Scales 

Respondents  were  asked  to  form  judgments  about  their  satis- 
faction with  each  of  the  33  life  aspect  items  (see  Table  1)  and 
then  to  weight  the  importance  of  each  item.  Both  of  these  scal- 
ing tasks  required  the  respondents  to  form  judgments  and  format 
their  responses  using  bipolar  scales  ranging  from  “very  satis- 
fied” to  “very  dissatisfied”  and  from  “very  important”  to  “very 
unimportant,”  respectively. 

Early  in  the  cognitive  interview  process,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  African-American  respondents  experienced  difficulty 
with  the  importance  and  satisfaction  scales  and  the  task  of 
recording  their  judgments  using  the  labeled,  six-item,  bipolar 
1 scales.  The  labels  were  presumed  to  form  an  equal  interval  scale 
that  discriminated  between  levels  of  satisfaction  and  impor- 
i tance.  Upon  further  examination,  the  intervals  were  not  per- 
i ceived  as  discrete  but  rather  as  overlapping, 
i The  satisfaction  scale  asked:  “How  satisfied  are  you  with  . . . 
: [each  life  aspect]?”  It  then  asked  the  respondent  to  describe  their 

< satisfaction  by  selecting  one  of  the  following  terms:  very  satis- 

< fied,  moderately  satisfied,  slightly  satisfied,  slightly  dissatisfied, 
! moderately  dissatisfied,  and  very  dissatisfied. 

1 The  importance  scale  asked:  “How  important  is  . . . [each  life 
c aspect]?” 

i Respondents  were  again  asked  to  select  from  a series  of 
- phrases:  very  important,  moderately  important,  slightly  impor- 
c tant,  slightly  unimportant,  moderately  unimportant,  and  very 
s unimportant. 

i The  respondents  did  not  understand  the  bipolar  scaling  that 
t they  were  being  asked  to  perform.  To  assess  the  nature  of  the 
: problem,  a thermometer  scaled  from  “0”  to  ”100”  was  presented 
1 to  23  additional  African-American  and  Spanish-speaking 
5 respondents  who  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  educational  level 
5 but  who  were  not  cancer  patients.  The  respondents  were  then 
: asked  to  locate  a variety  of  descriptors  of  “satisfaction”  and 
: “importance”  on  the  thermometer  (Fig.  1). 

Inasmuch  as  the  process  and  results  were  the  same  for  both 
1 scales,  we  will  report  the  results  of  the  “importance”  scale  here.  On 
1 the  thermometer  presented  to  respondents,  “0”  was  labeled  “as 
1 unimportant  as  something  could  ever  be,”  “100”  was  labeled  “as 
important  as  something  could  ever  be,”  and  “50”  was  labeled 
i|  “neither  important  nor  unimportant.”  Respondents  were  given  a 
i series  of  terms  that  they  were  asked  to  place  on  the  thermometer 
! between  0 and  100.  The  following  terms  reflected  importance: 
i,  “very  important,”  “totally  important,”  “important,”  “somewhat  im- 
portant,”  “moderately  important,”  “a  little  important,”  “fairly  im- 


Fig. 1.  Thermometer  used  by  respondents  to  describe  “satisfaction”  or  “impor- 
tance.” 


portant,”  “slightly  important,”  “neither  important  nor  unimpor- 
tant,” “not  very  important,”  “somewhat  unimportant,”  “fairly 
unimportant,”  “moderately  unimportant,”  “slightly  unimpor- 
tant,” “a  little  unimportant,”  “totally  unimportant,”  “unimpor- 
tant,” “not  at  all  important,”  and  “very  unimportant.” 

Table  2 presents  the  range  of  values  assigned  to  the  key  terms 
actually  used  in  the  scale.  Two  things  are  evident  from  this 
table.  First,  based  on  the  range  of  values,  there  was  considerable 
overlap  in  the  numeric  rating  of  each  descriptor.  That  is,  the 
range  for  “a  little  important”  (90-05)  overlapped  with  the  range 


Table  2.  Range  of  responses  to  scale  of  importance  or  unimportance 
Scale  Range  of  responses 

Scale  of  importance 

Very  important  100-90 

Important  100-80 

Somewhat  important  100-45 

A little  important  90-05 

Scale  of  unimportance 

Very  unimportant  0-70 

Unimportant  0-50 

Somewhat  unimportant  10-95 

A little  unimportant  0-60 
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assigned  to  “important”  (100-80).  “A  little  important”  (90-05) 
almost  completely  encompassed  “somewhat  important"  (1  GO- 
45).  The  same  pattern  could  be  observed  for  the  various  charac- 
terizations of  “unimportant.”  The  range  of  values  assigned  to 
“very  unimportant”  (0-70)  totally  encompassed  the  ranges  for 
“unimportant”  (0-50)  and  for  “a  little  unimportant”  (0-60), 
which  in  turn  had  a wider  range  of  values  than  "unimportant.” 

The  second  point  is  that  the  respondents  did  not  see  “very  im- 
portant" and  “very  unimportant”  as  polar  opposites  on  a single 
scale  from  0 to  100.  On  the  contrary,  the  respondents  treated  the 
range  of  importance  and  the  range  of  unimportance  as  two 
separate  and  overlapping  scales.  For  example,  the  range  of 
values  assigned  to  “very  important”  was  100-90.  However,  the 
range  assigned  to  “very  unimportant”  (0-70)  overlapped  “a  little 
important”  (90-05).  “Somewhat  unimportant”  (10-95)  over- 
lapped "very  important”  (100-90),  “important”  (100-80),  “some- 
what important”  (100-45),  and  “a  little  important”  (90-05).  If  the 
point  of  this  scale  is  to  discriminate,  the  bipolar  scale  clearly  did 
not  achieve  that  objective  with  these  subjects. 

An  additional  matter  that  arose  among  the  Spanish-speaking 
respondents  was  that  there  are  no  direct  Spanish  linguistic 
equivalents  for  either  “unimportant”  or  “dissatisfied.”  Hence, 
the  negative  pole  of  each  scale  as  previously  translated  was  not 
cognitively  understood  in  the  way  it  was  worded  in  English. 
Bilingual  respondents  solved  this  problem  by  devising  a transla- 
tion from  Spanish  into  English  that  was  consistent  with  the 
scale.  Thus,  although  sin  importancia,  for  example,  is  directly 
translated  from  Spanish  as  "not  important”  or  “without  impor- 
tance,” the  bilingual  respondents  understood  that  to  be 
equivalent  to  unimportant.  Because  there  was  no  direct  transla- 
tion for  “unimportant”  which  is  the  negative  pole  of  the  scale, 
however,  the  Spanish  speakers  did  not  understand  the  bipolar 
contrast.  Thus,  the  only  solution  was  to  change  the  English  to 
match  the  Spanish  and  to  use  a single  dimensional  scale 
anchored  by  “very  important"  and  “not  at  all  important”  and  to 
use  a similar  6-point  scale  anchored  by  “very  satisfied”  and  “not 
at  all  satisfied.”  The  graphic  used  for  the  self-administered  ver- 
sion of  the  QLI  and  as  an  aid  in  the  interview  version  is  a bar 
graph  indicating  an  “amount”  of  satisfaction  or  importance  from 
1 to  6 (Fig.  2).  When  the  scale  was  retested  using  the  graphics, 
subjects  with  low  education  were  able  to  complete  the  entire  in- 
terview without  problems;  moreover,  they  used  the  entire  range 
of  the  scale,  including  the  midpoint.1 

Discussion  and  Conclusions 

Several  important  points  are  evident  from  this  analysis.  First, 
there  was  clear  evidence  of  problems  during  three  of  the  four 
cognitive  stages.  (No  editing  problems  were  encountered.)  The 
greatest  problems  were  with  question  interpretation.  In  part, 
these  problems  resulted  from  questions  that  were  written  to  re- 
quire a level  of  verbal  comprehension  that  was  too  high  for  the 
likely  respondents.  These  problems  were  easily  corrected  by 
rewriting  the  question  to  require  lower  levels  of  verbal  com- 
prehension. Other  problems  of  question  interpretation  came 
from  language.  In  some  instances,  the  English  concept  was  not 
meaningful  linguistically  in  Spanish.  Of  importance  was  the  fact 
that,  when  these  questions  were  asked  of  bilingual  respondents. 
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Fig.  2.  Bar  graph  indicating  an  “amount"  of  “satisfaction"  or  “importance”  from 
1 to  6. 

as  they  had  been  in  earlier  evaluations  of  the  QLI  (38),  the 
respondents  were  able  to  translate  them  into  English,  arrive  at  an 
answer,  and  back-translate  their  responses  into  Spanish.  If  the 
respondent  did  not  speak  any  English,  these  questions  either 
were  not  understood  and  were  left  unanswered  or,  more  often, 
were  answered  as  a way  of  acquiescing  to  the  interviewer.  This 
was  the  only  form  of  editing  that  we  were  able  to  observe  in  the 
way  these  scales  were  used. 

Some  concepts,  such  as  standard  of  living  and  traveling  on 
vacation,  had  meaning  but  no  recallable  memory  content.  That 
is,  the  respondents  could  not  retrieve  information  relevant  to 
making  an  answer  because  they  had  never  experienced  the 
events  in  question.  These  questions  had  to  be  dropped. 

In  some  cases,  the  meaning  was  not  well  specified  in  the  item 
as  written.  By  paying  close  attention  to  the  relationship  between 
questions  and  to  the  wording,  the  meaning  could  be  more  clearly 
specified.  This  was  the  case  with  the  question  regarding 
relationship  with  one’s  spouse.  This  question  was  initially  inter- 
preted as  a question  about  satisfaction  with  the  sexual  aspects  of 
the  relationship  until  we  changed  the  order  of  the  question  to 
follow  the  specific  question  regarding  satisfaction  with  sex  life. 
Once  the  order  was  changed,  it  was  clear  that  the  two  questions 
referred  to  different  aspects  of  the  spousal  relationship. 

Finally,  there  was  the  response  scale.  It  is  clear  that  bipolar 
and  labeled  scales  were  less  successful  with  these  respondents 
than  unipolar  scales  where  only  the  end  points  are  labeled. 
Using  a graphic  also  aided  response.  With  it,  the  scaling  task 
was  understandable  even  to  respondents  with  very  low  levels  of 
verbal  skills,  and  these  respondents  were  able  to  use  the  entire 
scale  including  the  midpoints  appropriately.  This  result  il- 
lustrates the  importance  of  clarifying  ambiguous  or  vague  quan- 
tifiers such  as  "moderately  satisfied”  for  respondents  with  weak 
verbal  skills. 

Another  important  finding  was  the  consistent  evidence  that 
respondents  will  answer  questions  that  are  emic  in  order  not  to 
reveal  their  inability  to  understand  a question.  That  is,  they  will 
“satisfice.”  It  is  important,  therefore,  at  a minimum  to  translate 
and  back-translate,  both  of  which  were  done  with  the  original 
scale.  When  scales  are  used  with  respondents  who  are  not  bilin- 
gual. however,  it  is  also  important  to  test  the  scales  with  respon- 
dents who  are  not  bilingual.  Only  when  the  scale  was  tested 
with  persons  who  spoke  only  Spanish  did  some  of  the  linguistic 
problems  emerge.  Overall,  the  results  demonstrate  the  impor- 
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tance  of  this  kind  of  assessment  in  all  scales  before  they  are 
translated  to  a different  language  or  administered  to  a population 
different  from  the  one  for  whom  the  instrument  was  developed. 

Finally,  our  experience  with  both  the  individual  items  and  the 
scales  indicated  the  importance  of  both  conceptual  equivalence 
across  cultural  groups  and  the  way  the  question  is  phrased.  The 
failure  to  consider  the  conceptual  equivalence  and  wording 
across  language  groups  will  limit  the  generalizability  and 
validity  of  the  results.  It  was  most  efficient  to  deal  with  the 
potential  problems  in  order,  starting  with  reading  level,  then 
conceptual  understandability,  and  finally  linguistic  problems.  It 
is  also  important  to  recheck  changed  questions  with  the  groups 
where  consensus  as  to  meaning  has  been  established.  Thus,  in 
the  final  phase,  we  interviewed  our  final  group  of  African- 
American  respondents  after  we  did  the  interviews  in  Houston  to 
ensure  that  the  changed  items  were  still  valid  in  the  African- 
American  population. 

It  is  also  important  to  emphasize  that  our  data  represent  data 
on  samples  of  patients  who  were  selected  because  they  repre- 
sented the  ethnic  groups  on  which  the  QLI  was  to  be  tested  and 
because  they  had  relatively  low  educational  levels.  Their 
responses  cannot  be  generalized  to  any  larger  population.  The 
selection  of  these  two  patient  groups  was  driven  by  the  funding 
source  that  specifically  requested  proposals  to  examine  the 
generalizability  of  quality-of-life  scales  to  these  populations, 
i The  QLI  is  now  being  evaluated  on  larger  populations  of 
patients  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Hospitals  and  Clinics  and  at 
The  University  of  Texas  M.  D.  Anderson  Cancer  Center.  It  is 
i also  being  administered  at  several  points  during  the  therapy,  so 
i that  we  will  have  data  on  how  the  scale  changes  during  treat- 
! ment.  Following  this  trial,  we  intend  to  conduct  psychometric 
i studies  on  the  data  to  establish  norms  for  these  populations. 
( These  data  will  be  compared  with  data  obtained  from  a variety 
j of  other  populations  of  patients  on  whom  the  scale  has  already 
1 been  evaluated.  In  all  probability,  the  QLI  will  be  revised, 
c 
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We  describe  a process  for  developing  and  testing  the  cul- 
tural equivalence  of  quality-of-life  (QOL)  instruments  that 
may  be  used  across  culturally  diverse  populations.  QOL  in- 
struments dealing  with  satisfaction  with  various  life 
domains,  psychological  distress,  and  physical  health  and 
functioning  were  reviewed  by  African-American  and 
Hispanic  community  advisory  boards,  translated  into 
Spanish  and  back-translated  to  ensure  translation  adequacy, 
administered  to  samples  of  100  patients  from  each  of  the  eth- 
nic minority  populations  by  indigenous  nurse  interviewers, 
and  examined  for  psychometric  adequacy.  Ten  QOL 
measures  showed  adequate  reliability  and  validity  for  fur- 
ther use  in  the  assessment  of  QOL  with  African-American 
and  Hispanic  patients.  Three  other  measures  failed  to  meet 
the  defined  standards.  A dimension  shown  to  be  particularly 
difficult  to  address  across  culturally  diverse  groups  is  family 
functioning.  Procedures  for  achieving  cultural  equivalence 
of  QOL  measures  have  been  shown  to  be  practical  and 
productive.  Measures  are  identified  that  may  be  used  with 
some  confidence  to  assess  varied  dimensions  of  QOL  with 
culturally  diverse  groups.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1996; 
20:39-47] 


As  the  number  of  individuals  surviving  cancer  and  other  life- 
threatening  diseases  has  increased  during  the  last  decade,  there 
has  been  increasing  recognition  of  the  importance  of  conducting 
research  on  the  psychosocial  adaptation  and  quality  of  life 
(QOL)  of  long-term  survivors  (1,2).  There  has  also  been  in- 
creased acceptance  that  QOL  should  be  considered  a major  out- 
come criterion  for  the  assessment  of  the  medical  effectiveness  of 
demanding  treatments. 

The  extent  to  which  interest  in  QOL  in  cancer  patients  has  in- 
creased dramatically  is  demonstrated  by  the  large  number  of 
reviews  of  this  area  [e.g.,  (3-7/)].  These  reviews  generally  agree 
that  QOL  is  an  important  criterion  in  studies  of  the  consequences 
of  treatment  of  cancer  patients.  They  also  agree  that  QOL  is  a 
multidimensional  concept  that  includes  psychological,  function- 
al, and  social  dimensions  and  that  its  assessment  should  include 
self-report  measures  from  patients.  However,  the  reviews  also 
point  out  that  QOL  measurement  still  poses  a variety  of 
problems  that  trouble  those  responsible  for  assessing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  cancer  treatments.  Among  these  problems  is  the 


question  of  appropriateness  of  these  measures  for  use  with 
patients  from  diverse  cultural  and  socioeconomic  backgrounds. 

Significant  evidence  exists  that  minority  populations  ex- 
perience higher  mortality  rates  and  suffer  higher  incidences  of 
diseases  than  other  populations  in  the  United  States  (72,73). 
Given  differential  rates  in  incidence  and  mortality,  one  can  con- 
clude that  minority  populations  may  lack  adequate  access  to  the 
health  care  system.  Among  the  various  factors  that  interfere 
with  receiving  adequate  health  care  are  the  generally  recognized 
factors  related  to  adequacy  of  employment,  income,  and  health 
insurance  coverage.  Cultural  factors,  including  attitudes,  beliefs, 
customs,  and  practices,  also  affect  whether  these  population 
groups  seek  care  and  how  they  participate  in  and  respond  to 
care.  Barriers  also  exist  related  to  difficulties  with  the  majority 
language  and  educational  requirements. 

These  problems  not  only  contribute  to  underservice  of  pa- 
tients from  minority  and  low  socioeconomic  groups,  but  also  af- 
fect their  inclusion  in  clinical  trials  in  cancer  treatment  and 
supportive  care.  QOL  measurement  has  grown  in  acceptance  as 
an  important  component  in  medical  decision  making  and  in  the 
evaluation  of  medical  treatment  effectiveness.  The  absence  of 
normative  data  from  special  populations  for  QOL  measures  has 
limited  the  use  of  these  measures  in  clinical  trials. 

Problems  in  Multicultural  Research 

The  problem  of  developing  tests  and  measures  that  can  be 
used  across  culturally  diverse  groups  is  not  limited  to  medical 
research;  much  relevant  experience  exists  in  psychological  and 
anthropological  research  over  a considerable  period  of  time.  In 
the  United  States,  the  concern  for  developing  adequate  tests  and 
measures  to  use  cross-culturally  was  greatly  stimulated  by  social 
and  political  developments  in  the  second  half  of  this  century. 
However,  the  general  problem  of  developing  cross-cultural 
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psychological  tests  was  recognized  as  early  as  1910  during  the 
attempt  to  develop  tests  for  use  in  research  on  the  comparative 
abilities  of  the  large  groups  of  immigrants  coming  to  this 
country  at  the  turn  of  the  century  (14). 

Those  who  have  criticized  multicultural  research  have  iden- 
tified a number  of  problems  with  regard  to  the  instruments  used. 
They  include  the  following:  1 ) Instruments  have  been  developed 
on  the  white  middle-class  population  (75),  and  2)  the  conceptual 
base  used  in  creating  these  instruments  has  been  Eurocentric, 
and  it  may  be  inappropriate  to  use  these  instruments  with  non- 
white. non-middle-class  respondents  (16-19). 

Achieving  Cultural  Equivalence 

It  is  possible  to  reduce  cultural  distortion  in  order  to  make 
comparisons,  such  as  evaluating  the  effects  of  treatment  on  can- 
cer patients  in  culturally  diverse  groups.  This  requires  a process 
of  adapting  instruments  to  achieve  what  Flaherty  et  al.  (20)  have 
called  "cultural  equivalence.” 

Flaherty  et  al.  (20)  have  identified  the  following  five  major 
dimensions  as  relevant  to  establishing  the  cultural  equivalence 
of  measures  to  be  used  cross-culturally:  1)  content  equiv- 
' alence — whether  the  content  of  each  item  is  relevant  to  the 
phenomena  of  each  culture  being  studied;  2)  semantic  equiv- 
' alence — whether  the  meaning  of  each  item  is  the  same  in  each 
1 culture  after  translation  into  the  language  and  idiom  (written  or 
oral)  of  each  culture;  3)  technical  equivalence — whether  the 
1 method  of  assessment  (e.g.,  pencil  and  paper,  interview)  is  com- 
1 parable  in  each  culture  with  respect  to  the  data  it  yields;  4) 
1 criteria  equivalence — whether  the  interpretation  of  the  measure- 
; ment  of  the  variable  remains  the  same  when  compared  with  the 
1 norm  for  each  culture  studied;  and  5)  conceptual  equivalence — 
( whether  the  instrument  is  measuring  the  same  theoretical  con- 
^ struct  in  each  culture.  These  five  types  of  equivalence  that  are 
* necessary  for  achieving  measures  that  work  across  cultural 
c boundaries  offer  a basis  for  examining  QOL  instrument 

r development  for  use  with  culturally  diverse  populations. 

s' 

r 

c 

a Culturally  Equivalent  QOL  Instruments 

Funded  by  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  we  have  been 
, developing  instruments  for  assessing  QOF  that  will  provide 
“ comparable  data  in  cancer  patients  from  culturally  diverse 
populations,  including  African-Americans  and  Hispanic  Americans 
who  vary  in  levels  of  literacy  and  socioeconomic  status.  During 
the  first  phase  of  this  3-year  project,  existing  QOF  measures 
j have  been  examined  and  modified  as  necessary  to  achieve  cul- 
j tural  equivalence. 

j The  research  design  has  been  structured  to  deal  with  each  of 
the  five  issues  of  cultural  equivalence  identified  by  Flaherty  et 
] al.  (20). 

To  achieve  content  equivalence,  advisory  groups  from  the 
two  racial/ethnic  minority  groups  reviewed  the  measures  and 
1 rated  their  content. 

To  establish  semantic  equivalence,  the  English  language  ver- 
sions of  measures  were  translated  into  Spanish  by  one  bilingual 
1 person,  and  the  Spanish  version  was  back-translated  into 
‘ English  by  others.  To  deal  with  differences  in  colloquial  lan- 
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guage  used  in  different  national  groups  of  Spanish  speakers,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  use  “broadcast  Spanish,”  the  type  of 
Spanish  used  on  the  radio  and  television.  These  translations  and 
back-translations  were  reviewed  by  an  Hispanic  American  ad- 
visory board,  including  members  with  Central  American,  South 
American,  and  Puerto  Rican  backgrounds. 

With  regard  to  technical  equivalence,  these  two  advisory 
groups  of  individuals  familiar  with  the  subcultures  of  relevance 
provided  input  on  the  procedures  of  administration  of  the 
measures  and  critiqued  the  response  formats. 

To  reduce  the  effect  of  interviewer  differences  on  responses 
to  the  QOF  questions,  the  suggestions  of  Choi  and  Comstock 
(21)  were  used  and  included  selecting  interviewers  with  similar 
characteristics  and  backgrounds,  training  them  adequately  and 
conducting  periodic  field  assessment  of  their  performance, 
simplifying  the  questions  and  reducing  the  number  of  possible 
responses  per  question,  and  allocating  various  types  of  subjects 
to  the  interviewers  as  uniformly  as  possible.  The  measures  were 
administered  as  part  of  a face-to-face  interview  with  large  com- 
munity samples  of  patients  from  Baltimore,  MD,  Washington, 
DC,  and  Northern  Virginia  by  nurses  from  the  same  racial/eth- 
nic minority  groups,  who  also  completed  rating  forms  on  how 
well  the  measures  were  understood  and  whether  there  were  any 
problems  in  acceptability,  content,  format,  or  wording. 

Criteria  equivalence  and  conceptual  equivalence  are  being  ex- 
amined through  psychometric  and  other  statistical  analyses  of 
the  data  obtained  from  samples  from  the  two  culturally  different 
groups  in  relation  to  data  obtained  from  earlier  administrations 
of  the  instruments  with  other  groups. 

Three-Phase  Study 

Our  overall  research  design  involves  a three-phase  process. 
The  first  phase,  as  outlined  above,  involves  review  of  available 
instruments,  initial  testing  with  community  samples  of  African- 
American  and  Hispanic  patients  with  chronic  disease,  and 
psychometric  evaluation  of  the  performance  of  these  measures. 
The  second  phase  involves  administration  of  the  measures  that 
performed  adequately  in  the  first  phase  to  cancer  patients  from 
the  special  populations.  The  third  phase  will  consist  of  testing 
the  measures  resulting  from  the  first  two  phases  in  clinical  trials 
with  special  population  cancer  patients.  Data  from  the  first 
phase  are  currently  available  as  a basis  for  comparing  instru- 
ments for  measuring  QOF  in  culturally  diverse  populations. 

In  the  first-phase  study,  the  initial  step  was  to  assess  the  ade- 
quacy of  these  measures  by  having  them  reviewed  by  advisory 
boards  made  up  of  people  knowledgeable  about  the  culture  and 
language  of  the  special  population  groups.  Instruments  in  this 
review  process  included  measures  of  satisfaction  with  various 
life  areas,  global  QOF,  psychological  well-being,  depression, 
mood  states,  level  of  physical  functioning,  health  status,  pain, 
family  functioning,  and  current  concerns.  The  selection  of  in- 
struments was  based  on  a review  of  the  literature  and  the  re- 
searchers’ experience  in  conducting  QOF  research  with  cancer 
patients  and  other  groups  of  patients  with  chronic  disease  in 
varied  community  settings  during  the  past  15  years. 

QOL  measures  were  reviewed  by  each  of  the  two  advisory 
boards  as  described  above  and  then  administered  to  a sample  of 
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each  population.  A sample  of  100  African-American  and  a 
sample  of  100  Hispanic  patients  with  various  chronic  diseases 
who  resided  in  Baltimore.  Washington,  or  Northern  Virginia 
were  recruited  to  complete  the  10  QOL  measures  that  had  sur- 
vived the  advisory  board  review  process. 

The  QOL  scales  were  administered  by  specially  trained  inter- 
viewers recruited  from  the  African-American  and  Hispanic 
patient  population  groups.  The  interviewers  were  predominantly 
nurses  who  were  familiar  with  the  respective  communities.  The 
Hispanic  interviewers  were  all  fluent  in  Spanish.  Interviewers 
were  given  a training  manual  that  described  each  of  the  instru- 
ments and  instructed  the  interviewers  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  scales  and  the  accompanying  interview 
questions.  Separate  group-training  sessions  were  held  for  the 
African-American  and  Hispanic  interviewers.  The  booklet  that 
presented  the  interview  questions  and  the  structured  scales  for 
the  Hispanic  patients  provided  both  English  (on  the  left)  and 
Spanish  (on  the  right)  versions  of  the  questions  on  facing  pages. 
Hispanic  patients  were  allowed  to  respond  in  English  if  they 
preferred  to,  but  the  great  majority  chose  to  use  Spanish  in  the 
interview  and  in  answering  the  scales. 

Patients  were  recruited  through  hospitals,  public  health 
clinics,  churches,  and  a variety  of  other  community  organiza- 
tions. The  subjects  gave  informed  consent  before  the  interviews. 
After  completing  the  interview/questionnaire,  they  were  paid  a 
nominal  sum  for  their  time  and  transportation  costs.  Interviews 
were  conducted  at  the  patients’  homes  or  at  several  offices  that 
were  made  available  at  clinics,  churches,  and  other  community 
organizations  in  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  Northern  Virginia. 


Study  Samples 

Table  1 presents  the  demographic  characteristics  of  the 
African-American  and  Hispanic  samples  studied.  The  initial 
sample  of  100  African-American  patients  included  approximate- 
ly equal  proportions  of  males  and  females,  with  an  overall  mean 
age  of  54.27  years  (range,  24-84  years).  Almost  two  fifths 
! (38%)  of  the  patients  included  in  this  sample  were  married  or 

living  with  someone.  With  regard  to  educational  level,  3%  had 
only  an  elementary  education,  6%  had  only  a middle  school 
education,  32%  had  some  high  school,  27%  had  graduated  from 
high  school,  21%  had  some  college  or  university  education,  7% 
were  college  graduates,  and  4%  did  not  provide  this  informa- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  the  initial  sample  of  100  Hispanic  patients, 
49%  were  male.  The  mean  age  of  Hispanic  patients  was  some- 
what lower  (47.39  years).  Almost  two  thirds  of  this  group  were 
married  or  living  with  someone.  With  regard  to  citizenship 
status,  17%  were  U.S.  citizens,  54%  were  permanent  residents 
(i.e.,  had  green  cards),  25%  were  without  documents  or  in  some 
other  “informal  or  temporary”  status,  and  4%  did  not  provide 
such  information.  With  regard  to  education,  the  Hispanic  sample 
reported  less  schooling  than  the  African-American  sample. 

QOL  Instruments 

Ten  QOL  measures  have  been  successfully  put  through  the 
advisory  board  review  and  translation  process  and  administered 
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Table  1.  Demographic  characteristics  of  the  samples 


Characteristic 

Sample 

African- 
American,  % . 

(n  = 100) 

Hispanic,  % 
(n  = 100) 

Sex 

Male 

48 

49 

Female 

52 

51 

Age,  y 

Mean 

54.27 

47.39 

Range 

24-84 

18-82 

Marital  status 

Married/living  with  someone 

38 

62 

Widowed 

23 

6 

Separated/divorced 

20 

12 

Single 

19 

20 

Highest  educational  level  attained 

Elementary 

3 

21 

Middle  school 

6 

7 

Some  high  school 

32 

28 

High  school  graduate 

27 

18 

Some  college 

21 

15 

College  graduate 

7 

9 

Missing* 

4 

2 

*Did  not  provide  information. 


to  the  initial  samples  of  100  African-American  and  100 
Hispanic  patients.  Table  2 presents  basic  data  on  these 
measures,  including  the  following  characteristics:  1)  number  of 
items,  2)  type  of  response  format,  3)  availability  of  alternative 
versions,  4)  rating  of  ease  of  response,  5)  acceptability  rating, 
and  6)  reliability  (Cronbach  alpha).  The  measures  that  have 
been  tested  for  use  with  culturally  diverse  populations  are 
described  below.  Scales  1 and  2 are  general  measures  of  QOL; 
scales  3-6  assess  dimensions  of  psychological  distress;  scales  7- 
10  deal  with  physical  health  and  functioning  dimensions  of 
QOL. 

1)  The  Satisfaction  With  Life  Domains  Scale  for  Cancer 
(SLDS-C)  is  a broad  measure  of  QOL  that  asks  about  multiple 
aspects  of  life.  It  is  based  on  an  earlier  Satisfaction  With  Life 
Domains  Scale  developed  by  Baker  et  al.  (22,23)  to  assess  the 
QOL  of  chronic  psychiatric  patients.  The  SLDS-C  asks  those 
completing  the  scale  to  indicate  their  satisfaction  with  a number 
of  different  life  domains  relevant  to  the  QOL  of  cancer  patients 
using  a picture  response  format.  Respondents  are  asked  to  ex-  | 
press  their  feelings  about  17  life  areas  by  choosing  one  of  seven 
faces,  ranging  from  a “delighted”  face  with  a large  smile  (scored 
7)  to  a “very  unhappy”  face  with  a deep,  down-turned  frown 
(scored  1),  a response  format  shown  by  Andrews  and  Withey 
(24)  in  national  QOL  surveys  to  be  easily  used  and  well  ac- 
cepted by  most  respondents.  The  “smiley  face”  response  format, 
which  may  be  presented  to  the  respondent  on  a card  without 
printed  words,  has  been  shown  to  work  well  with  interviewees 
who  have  limited  language  or  conceptual  capabilities.  The 
development  of  the  earlier  Satisfaction  With  Life  Domains 
Scale  for  Mental  Illness  (SLDS-MI)  was  undertaken  to  obtain  a 
QOL  measure  that  could  be  used  in  the  evaluation  of  com- 
munity-based support  services  for  deinstitutionalized  mental 
patients,  who  were  low  in  levels  of  socioeconomic  status. 
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Table  2.  QOL  measures  for  culturally  diverse  populations 


Reliability,* 

No.  of 

Response 

Alternative 

Ease  of 

African-American/ 

Instrument 

items 

format 

versions 

response 

Acceptability 

Hispanic 

General  QOL 

Satisfaction  With  Life 

17 

Smiley  faces 

General  bone 

+++ 

+++ 

.93/.90 

marrow  transplant 

Domains  Scale  for  Cancer 

Breast 

Mentally  ill 

Cantril  Ladder  of  Life 

1 

Ladder 

Past 

Present 

Future 

+++ 

+++ 

NA 

Psychologic  distress 

Center  for  Epidemiologic  Studies — 

20 

No.  of 

+++ 

+++ 

.89/.91 

Depression  Scale 

days  in  past 
week  felt 

this  way 

Shacham  Profile  of  Mood  States 

37 

How  much 

Total  negative  mood 

++ 

++ 

.951.96 

felt  like 

Subscales 

adjective  0-4 

Tension 

.81/.83 

Depression 

.91/.92 

Anger 

.871.97 

Fatigue 

.85/,92 

Vigor 

.75/.86 

Confusion 

.74/.81 

Bradbum  Positive  Affect  Scale 

5 

No 

Sometimes 

Often 

Affect  balance  scale 

+ 

+ 

.65/73 

Bradbum  Negative  Affect  Scale 

5 

No 

Sometimes 

Often 

Affect  balance  scale 

+ 

+ 

.80/75 

Physical  health  and  functioning 

Self-rated  Kamofsky  Performance 

7 

Check  one 

++ 

+ 

Scale 

MOSf  SF-20  Physical  Functioning 

6 

statement 

+ 

+ 

Scale 

MOSt  SF-20  General  Health 

5 

++ 

++ 

Perceptions  Scale 

MOSt  SF-20  Bodily  Pain  Scale 

1 

+++ 

+++ 

*The  reliability  data  presented  here  are  alphas  based  on  administrations  of  the  scales  to  community  samples  of  100  African-American  and  100  Hispanic  patients 
(Spanish  language  version  used).  NA  = not  applicable. 
tMedical  Outcomes  Study. 


literacy,  and  ability  to  handle  abstractions.  The  SLDS-C  shows 
only  partial  overlap  in  the  life  domains  rated  in  completing  the 
scale.  Sample  items  include  “your  relations  with  friends,”  “your 
body,”  “how  comfortable  you  feel,”  and  “your  ability  to  attain 
sexual  satisfaction.” 

Evidence  of  the  reliability  of  the  SLDS-C  was  first  obtained 
from  analysis  of  the  responses  of  a sample  of  109  cancer  pa- 
tients. The  coefficient  alpha  for  this  group  was  .93,  and  evidence 
of  the  SLDS-C’s  concurrent  validity  was  also  demonstrated  on 
the  basis  of  its  correlation  with  several  other  QOL  measures 
(25).  Evidence  of  its  sensitivity  to  change  was  obtained  by  com- 
paring the  responses  of  64  cancer  patients  who  completed  the 
measure  as  part  of  a resurvey  2 years  after  completing  an  initial 
mailed  questionnaire.  A statistically  significant  gain  in  average 
SLDS-C  was  observed  in  the  subset  of  cancer  patients  who  indi- 
cated that  their  health  had  improved  (25).  The  construct  validity 
of  the  bone  marrow  transplant  version  of  the  scale  (which  has  an 
additional  item  that  asks  about  bone  marrow  transplantation)  has 
been  supported  by  a study  showing  that  the  ability  of  135  cancer 
survivors  who  had  had  bone  marrow  transplants  to  maintain 
their  valued  social  roles  was  significantly  related  to  a higher 
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QOL  as  measured  by  the  18-item  SLDS-BMT  version  of  the 
scale  (26). 

2)  The  Cantril  Ladder  of  Life  is  another  graphic  method  for 
studying  QOL.  It  asks  about  overall  life  satisfaction  (27). 
Respondents  are  shown  a “ladder  of  life”  with  10  rungs;  0 repre- 
sents the  worst  possible  life  (as  the  person  conceives  it),  and  10 
represents  the  best  possible  life.  Respondents  indicate  where 
they  are  on  the  ladder  at  the  present  time.  Other  versions  ask 
patients  to  indicate  where  they  were  in  the  past  (e.g.,  before  they 
had  cancer)  and  where  they  expect  to  be  in  the  future.  This 
method  has  been  described  as  “self-anchoring,”  since  the 
respondents  establish  where  they  are  at  a particular  time  on  the 
ladder  of  life  and  can  use  that  judgment  as  a basis  for  com- 
patibility rating  their  lives  at  other  time  points.  This  simple 
measure  has  been  widely  used  in  the  study  of  life  satisfaction. 

3)  The  Center  for  Epidemiologic  Studies — Depression  Scale 
(CES-D)  is  a self-report  measure  of  the  frequency  of  depression 
rated  for  the  past  week  (28).  The  CES-D  consists  of  20  items  for 
which  patients  are  asked  to  circle  a number  on  a scale  of  1-4;  1 
is  defined  as  “rarely  or  none  of  the  time  (less  than  1 day),”  and  4 
is  defined  as  “most  or  all  of  the  time  (5-7  days).”  The  CES-D 
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was  developed  initially  for  use  in  epidemiologic  surveys  with 
the  general  population,  and  its  use  for  screening  people  for 
symptomatology  related  to  depression  has  been  well  established 
(29,30).  The  CES-D  is  unusual  among  the  QOL  measures  dis- 
cussed here,  in  that  it  has  already  been  translated  into  Spanish 
by  its  developers  and  has  undergone  reliability  and  validity  test- 
ing with  general  samples  of  several  U.S.  ethnic  minority  groups 
(31).  Roberts  (32)  in  a comparison  of  samples  of  white  subjects 
of  non-Hispanic  origin,  African-Americans,  and  Mexican- 
Americans  found  no  differences  among  the  three  groups  with 
regard  to  missing  data  or  alpha  coefficient  reliability.  The  CES- 
D has  frequently  been  used  to  evaluate  depression  symptoms  in 
cancer  patient  populations  (33-35)  and  has  the  advantage  over 
other  measures  of  depression  of  being  less  biased  by  the  in- 
clusion of  items  asking  about  physical  concerns  that  might  be 
expected  to  reflect  symptoms  of  cancer  or  its  treatment  rather 
than  depression  (36). 

4)  The  Profile  of  Mood  States  (POMS)  assesses  transient,  dis- 
tinct mood  states  by  self-report  on  an  adjective  checklist  (37), 
yielding  an  overall  score  of  total  negative  mood  and  six  factor 
scores  including  the  following:  1)  tension-anxiety,  2)  depres- 
sion-dejection, 3)  anger-hostility,  4)  fatigue-inertia,  5)  vigor- 
activity,  and  6)  confusion-bewilderment.  The  original  65-item 
POMS  has  shown  internal  consistencies  ranging  from  .84  to  .95 
and  test-retest  reliabilities  ranging  from  .65  to  .74  for  20  days 
and  .43  to  .53  for  9 weeks  (37,38).  The  version  we  are  using  is 
the  shortened  37-item  POMS  developed  with  cancer  patients  by 
Shacham  (39),  and  it  has  shown  correlations  with  the  original 
full-length  scale  of  .95,  indicating  stability  of  the  shorter  ver- 
sion. The  POMS  has  frequently  been  used  to  assess  the 
psychological  status  of  patients  with  cancer  [e.g.,  (40-44)}  and 
has  also  been  employed  to  examine  the  psychosocial  impact  of 
cancer  on  the  family  (45-48).  Graydon  (49)  found  that,  for  can- 
cer patients  (while  adjusting  for  diagnosis  and  age),  the  tension- 
anxiety  component  was  the  best  predictor  of  functioning  after 
therapy.  Cassileth  et  al.  (44)  have  provided  comparative  POMS 
scores  for  cancer  patients  and  next  of  kin.  In  prior  research  by 
members  of  this  research  group  with  cancer  patients  surviving 
bone  marrow  transplantation,  the  obtained  alpha  reliability  coef- 
ficient for  total  negative  mood  on  the  short  Shacham  form  of  the 
POMS  was  .94  (26). 

5 and  6)  The  Bradburn  Positive  and  Negative  Affect  Scales 
comprise  a set  of  10  questions  (five  negative  and  five  positive) 
that  ask  respondents  about  their  recent  affective  experiences.  In- 
tended by  Bradburn  (50)  to  be  a single  measure  of  psychological 
well-being,  the  two  five-item  clusters  have  been  found  to  be  in- 
dependent in  a number  of  studies  (23,24,51)  and  are  often  used 
as  separate  measures  of  affect.  The  two  measures,  the  Positive 
Affect  Scale  and  the  Negative  Affect  Scale,  have  been  shown  to 
be  useful  outcome  measures  for  chronically  ill  patients  (22). 

In  previous  research  by  members  of  this  research  group  with 
cancer  patients  surviving  bone  marrow  transplantation,  the  ob- 
tained alpha  reliability  coefficients  were  .83  for  the  Positive  Af- 
fect Scale  and  .60  for  the  Negative  Affect  Scale  (26).  Other 
researchers  have  also  found  this  measure  to  be  a useful  one  in 
studying  the  affect  dimension  of  QOL  among  cancer  patients 
[e.g.,  (52)]. 


7)  The  Self-Rated  Karnofsky  Performance  Scale  (SR-KPS)  is 
a measure  of  physical  functioning  for  cancer  patients.  It  was 
developed  to  provide  a self-report  version  of  the  classic 
physician-rated  Karnofsky  scale  (55).  Patients  rate  themselves 
by  a 10-point  increment  from  40  (low-level  functioning  requir- 
ing help)  to  100  (high-level  functioning  requiring  no  help).  The 
categories  of  10,  20,  and  30  have  been  deleted  because  patients 
at  these  lower  levels  of  functioning  would  be  unable  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  a study.  In  a survey  of  70  cancer  patients  after 
bone  marrow  transplantation,  the  SR-KPS  was  validated  against 
a physician’s  ratings  using  the  traditional  Karnofsky  scale,  and 
statistically  significant  kappas  were  obtained  (54). 

8)  The  MOS  SF-20  Physical  Functioning  Scale  is  from  the 
Medical  Outcomes  Study  (MOS)  and  is  a 20-item  short  form 
(54),  which  was  designed  at  the  RAND  Corporation  (Santa 
Monica,  CA)  as  a quick  (<5  minutes)  self-administered  ques- 
tionnaire for  use  in  large-scale  patient  surveys.  The  alpha  ob- 
tained for  the  Physical  Functioning  Scale  in  the  original  study 
was  .86  (54).  It  has  been  shown  to  be  a useful  measure  of  physi- 
cal functioning  in  the  study  of  health  and  functional  status  of 
adult  cancer  survivors  after  bone  marrow  transplantation  by 
Wingard  et  al.  (53).  Responses  range  from  1 (“all  of  the  time”) 
to  6 (“none  of  the  time”)  regarding  how  much  of  the  time  during 
the  last  month  the  respondents'  health  has  limited  them  in  each 
of  six  types  of  activities  they  can  do,  ranging  from  vigorous  ac- 
tivities such  as  “lifting  heavy  objects,  running  or  participating  in 
strenuous  sports,”  to  activities  of  daily  living  such  as  “eating, 
dressing,  bathing  or  using  the  toilet.” 

9)  The  MOS  SF-20  General  Health  Perceptions  Scale  (54)  is 
also  from  the  MOS  SF-20  and  consists  of  five  overall  ratings  of 
current  health  in  general.  Four  of  the  items  ask  the  respondents 
to  circle  a number  from  1 (“definitely  true”)  to  5 (“definitely 
false”)  indicating  whether  each  statement  is  true  or  false  for 
them.  Items  include  such  statements  as:  “I  am  somewhat  ill”  and 
“My  health  is  excellent.”  A fifth  item  asks  the  respondent  to 
circle  a number  from  1 (“excellent”)  to  5 (“poor”)  in  rating  how 
their  overall  health  is  at  the  present  time.  The  alpha  obtained  for 
this  measure  in  the  original  study  was  .88  (54).  This  scale  was 
successfully  employed  in  the  study  by  Wingard  et  al.  (53)  in  as- 
sessing the  perceived  health  status  of  bone  marrow  transplant 
survivors.  Although  a longer  form  of  the  MOS  measures  (i.e., 
MOS  SF-36)  is  now  available,  these  scales  from  the  earlier  short 
form  have  the  advantage  of  simplicity  and  of  having  already 
been  used  with  cancer  patients  in  several  studies  (53). 

10)  The  MOS  SF-20  Bodily  Pain  Scale  is  a single  item  from 
the  MOS  SF-20  (54)  that  asks  the  following  question:  How 
much  bodily  pain  have  you  had  during  the  past  week?  Respon- 
dents are  asked  to  circle  a number  from  1 (“none”)  to  5 
(“severe”).  We  used  a modified  wording  of  this  item  that  asked 
how  much  pain  the  respondent  was  “feeling  now.”  This  version 
has  been  shown  to  be  a simple  but  useful  measure  of  self- 
reported  level  of  pain  in  the  study  of  bone  marrow  transplant 
survivors  noted  above  (53). 

Analysis  Plan 

Our  analysis  plan  was  first  to  examine  the  psychometric  per- 
formance of  the  various  scales.  A standard  approach  to 
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reliability  of  multi-item  scales  is  to  calculate  each  scale’s  coeffi- 
cient alpha  (55),  which  has  been  described  as  a measure  of  inter- 
nal consistency.  Reliability  as  estimated  by  the  alpha  coefficient 
has  been  considered  to  be  acceptable  for  a scale  at  as  low  a level 
as  .50  for  making  group  comparisons  (56),  although  Nunnally 
(57)  has  recommended  using  a standard  of  reliability  of  .70  or 
higher. 

Preliminary  tests  of  validity  were  also  conducted  with  this 
pilot  dataset.  Convergent  validity  was  examined  in  terms  of  the 
correlation  among  measures  hypothesized  as  measuring  the 
same  dimension  of  QOL.  Discriminant  validity  was  gauged  by 
the  extent  to  which  absolute  values  of  correlations  were  lower 
for  measures  presumed  to  be  assessing  different  dimensions  of 
QOL  than  for  those  concerned  with  the  same  dimension.  Scales 
were  also  assessed  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  missing  data  and 
inconsistency  in  factor  structure  for  those  scales  that  were 
developed  as  having  a particular  factor  structure. 

Results 

Rejected  Instruments 

Some  measures  that  we  put  through  the  advisory  board 
review  and  initial  testing  with  special  population  samples  did 
not  survive  the  process.  Three  of  these  measures  are  of  par- 
ticular interest. 

Our  experience  with  assessing  QOL  had  reminded  us  that 
cancer  is  not  just  a disease  that  affects  the  patient,  but,  in  a 
sense,  it  is  a “family  disease”  that  has  an  impact  on  those  who 
are  close  to  the  patient  and  are  affected  by  his  or  her  ordeal  (58). 
After  reviewing  1 1 scales  related  to  family  functioning,  we 
selected  the  20-item  FACES  III  (Family,  Adaptation,  and 
Cohesion  Evaluation  Scales)  developed  by  Olson  et  al.  (59), 
based  on  Olson’s  circumplex  model  of  marital  and  family  sys- 
tems. Unfortunately,  although  this  instrument  was  based  on  sur- 
veys of  thousands  of  adults  (60),  it  was  not  well  accepted  by 
either  the  African-American  or  Hispanic  samples  of  patients 
whom  we  asked  to  complete  it.  Both  the  African-American  and 
the  Hispanic  patient  samples  particularly  objected  to  items  that 
seemed  to  assume  that  children  share  power  with  their  parents  in 
family  decision  making,  such  as  the  following  items:  “Parents 
and  children  discussed  punishment  together”;  “In  solving  prob- 
lems, the  children’s  suggestions  were  followed”;  and  “Children 
had  a say  in  their  discipline.”  Even  though  the  respondents  had 
the  option  of  indicating  that  the  particular  behavior  almost  never 
happened,  many  of  the  subjects  rejected  these  items  as  inap- 
propriate. As  a result,  they  either  refused  to  answer  the  scale  al- 
together or  left  a number  of  the  items  unanswered. 

The  Inventory  of  Current  Concerns  (ICC),  a classic  self- 
report  measure  built  to  assess  multiple  QOL  dimensions  (Weis- 
man  AE,  Worden  JW,  Sobel  HJ:  unpublished  report),  was 
examined.  The  ICC  is  a 72-item,  self-report  inventory  that 
focuses  on  the  patient’s  “current  concerns.”  These  concerns  are 
categorized  into  seven  areas:  1)  health,  2)  family,  3)  work- 
finance,  4)  friends,  5)  religion,  6)  existential,  and  7)  self-ap- 
praisal. The  ICC  got  through  the  review  by  the  two  advisory 
boards,  although  there  were  concerns  about  its  length  and  the 
wording  of  some  of  the  items;  however,  it  encountered  major 
difficulties  at  the  testing  stage  of  the  study.  Missing  data  were 
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higher  for  items  in  the  scale  than  any  other  scales  except  the 
FACES  III. 

Finally,  a third  scale  that  was  reviewed  for  possible  use  was 
rejected  early  in  the  process  of  measurement  review.  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  social  desirability  response  bias,  the  tendency  to 
give  answers  that  make  the  respondent  look  good,  a shortened 
version  of  the  Marlowe-Crowne  Social  Desirability  Scale  (M-C 
SDS)  (61)  was  considered  for  inclusion  in  our  study.  However, 
this  10-item  scale  was  eliminated  during  the  advisory  board 
process  because  members  of  the  African-American  Advisory 
Board  objected  to  this  measure  in  the  strongest  terms,  suggest- 
ing that  it  was  extremely  insensitive  and  implied  that  minority 
patients  were  not  trusted  to  tell  the  truth.  The  Hispanic  Advisory 
Board  did  not  object  in  such  strong  terms,  but  they  too  felt  that 
the  measure  was  somewhat  offensive. 

Acceptable  Measures 

Table  2 summarizes  the  results  from  the  first  phase  of  our  re- 
search in  developing  culturally  equivalent  QOL  measures.  For 
each  of  the  10  instruments,  the  table  presents  1)  the  number  of 
items  in  each  scale,  2)  the  nature  of  each  scale’s  response  for- 
mat, 3)  whether  there  have  been  alternative  versions  of  the 
measure  developed  and/or  whether  it  has  subscales,  4)  how  easy 
using  a particular  scale’s  format  was  for  the  special  populations 
we  studied,  5)  how  acceptable  each  instrument  appeared  to  be, 
and  6)  the  coefficient  alpha  reliability  obtained  from  analysis  of 
the  responses  to  each  scale  of  the  initial  community  samples  of 
100  African-American  and  100  Hispanic  patients. 

Most  of  the  scales  are  multi-item  scales,  except  for  the  Cantril 
Ladder  of  Life  and  the  MOS  SF-20  Bodily  Pain  Scale.  Four  of 
the  scales  have  alternate  forms,  and  one  has  specific  subscales 
as  well  as  a total  scale  score.  The  SLDS  has  several  alternative 
forms,  but  only  the  general  cancer  version,  the  SLDS-C,  was  ex- 
amined in  this  study.  The  Cantril  Ladder  of  Life  has  been  used 
to  rate  one’s  life  as  it  was  in  the  past  and  as  one  expects  it  to  be 
in  the  future,  but  only  the  versions  asking  the  respondents  to  rate 
their  lives  right  now  were  used.  The  POMS  originally  was  65 
items  long,  but  we  are  using  the  shorter  Shacham  37-item  form 
developed  with  cancer  patients;  however,  both  the  whole  scale 
score  for  total  negative  mood  and  the  six  subscale  scores  were 
examined  here.  The  Bradbum  Positive  and  Negative  Affect 
Scales  were  originally  added  together  algebraically  to  create  an 
Affect  Balance  Scale  score  (50),  but  we  have  treated  them  as 
two  different  scales  in  our  analysis,  consistent  with  the  way  they 
have  generally  been  used  in  studies  with  cancer  patients  (26). 

While  all  10  measures  were  found  to  be  reasonably  accept- 
able to  the  groups  to  whom  we  administered  them,  the  measures 
scoring  the  highest  average  rating  of  ease  of  use  were  the  SLDS, 
the  Cantril  Ladder  of  Life,  the  CES-D,  and  the  MOS  SF-20 
Bodily  Pain  Scale,  reflecting  their  one-item  simplicity  or  their 
use  of  picture  response  formats.  The  interviewers  observed  that 
these  measures  seemed  most  acceptable  to  respondents  as  well. 
The  coefficient  alphas  ranged  from  .65  to  .93,  indicating  accept- 
able reliability  for  all  the  measures.  The  scales  with  highest 
coefficient  alphas  were  the  SLDS,  the  CES-D,  and  the  Total 
POMS.  The  Bradbum  Positive  Affect  Scale  had  the  lowest 
alpha  levels  with  both  ethnic  minority  groups. 
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Table  3.  Correlations  across  QOL  measures  for  African-American  patients 


Medical 

Medical 

Outcomes 

Medical 

Center  for 

Shacham 

Outcomes 

Study  SF-20 

Outcomes 

Cantril 

Epidemiologic 

Profde 

Bradbum 

Bradbum 

Self-rated 

Study  SF-20 

General 

Study  SF-20 

Ladder 

Studies — 

of  Mood 

Positive 

Negative 

Kamofsky 

Physical 

Health 

Bodily 

of  Life 

Depression 

States — 

Affect 

Affect 

Performance 

Functioning 

Perceptions 

Pain 

(now) 

Scale 

total 

Scale 

Scale 

Scale 

Scale 

Scale 

Scale 

Satisfaction  With  Life  .59* 

-.74* 

-.76* 

•23t 

-.68* 

.61* 

.55* 

.61* 

-X- 

oo 

f 

Domains  Scale  for  Cancer 

Cantril  Ladder  of  Life  (now) 

-.56* 

-.55* 

.43* 

-.54* 

.49* 

.44* 

.48* 

-.39* 

Center  for  Epidemiologic 

.84* 

-.30* 

.69* 

-.48* 

-.40* 

-.53* 

.36* 

Studies — Depression  Scale 

Shacham  Profile  of  Mood 

-.32* 

.76* 

-.54* 

-.47* 

-.54* 

.36* 

States — total 

Bradbum  Positive  Affect  Scale 

-.211 

.28* 

.14 

.25t 

-,20t 

Bradbum  Negative  Affect  Scale 

-.54* 

-.46* 

-.54* 

.39* 

Self-rated  Kamofsky  Performance 

.74* 

.65* 

-.55* 

Scale 

Medical  Outcomes  Study  SF-20 

.71* 

-.53* 

Physical  Functioning  Scale 

Medical  Outcomes  Study  SF-20 

-.49* 

General  Health  Perceptions  Scale 

*Significance,  P<. 0 1 . 
tSignificance,  P<.05. 


Validity  of  QOL  Measures 

Tables  3 and  4 present  intercorrelation  matrices  for  the 
African-American  and  Hispanic  samples,  respectively.  The 
SLDS  shows  high  correlations  (about  .5  or  above)  with  every 
measure  considered  here,  except  that,  for  the  African-American 
sample,  the  correlation  with  positive  affect  is  smaller  (r  = -.23). 
Presumably,  this  reflects  the  fact  that  the  SLDS  is  a comprehen- 
sive measure  that  covers  a broad  range  of  QOL  domains. 
Originally,  the  ICC  was  to  be  used  to  test  conversant  validity 
with  SLDS-C,  but  this  could  not  be  done  because  of  the  ICC’s 


poor  performance  and  low  acceptability,  as  discussed  below. 
Future  studies  are  planned  to  examine  the  convergent  validity  of 
this  multidomain  measure  with  another  QOL  measure  that 
measures  multiple  QOL  dimensions. 

The  one-item  Cantril  Ladder  of  Life  for  the  present  has  its 
highest  correlation  with  the  SLDS  for  the  African-American 
sample  and  scored  highest  for  the  Hispanic  sample.  Like  the 
other  general  QOL  measure,  the  SLDS,  it  shows  high  negative 
correlations  with  the  measures  of  psychological  distress. 

Establishing  convergent  and  discriminant  validity  for  the 
measures  of  psychological  distress  used  in  these  samples  re- 


Table  4.  Correlations  across  QOL  measures  for  Hispanic  patients 


Medical 

Medical 

Outcomes 

Medical 

Center  for 

Shacham 

Outcomes 

Study  SF-20 

Outcomes 

Cantril 

Epidemiologic 

Profile 

Bradbum 

Bradbum 

Self-rated 

Study  SF-20 

General 

Study  SF-20 

Ladder 

Studies — 

of  Mood 

Positive 

Negative 

Kamofsky 

Physical 

Health 

Bodily 

of  Life 

Depression 

States — 

Affect 

Affect 

Performance 

Functioning 

Perceptions 

Pain 

(now) 

Scale 

total 

Scale 

Scale 

Scale 

Scale 

Scale 

Scale 

Satisfaction  With  Life 

.66* 

1 

'-J 

bo 

* 

-.75* 

.45* 

-.61* 

.67* 

.59* 

.65* 

-.49* 

Domains  Scale  for  Cancer 
Cantril  Ladder  of  Life  (now) 

-.63* 

-.64* 

.50* 

-.51* 

.56* 

.57* 

.74* 

-.52* 

Center  for  Epidemiologic 

.85* 

-.45* 

.73* 

-.51* 

-.50* 

-.64* 

.48* 

Studies — Depression  Scale 
Shacham  Profile  of  Mood 

-.42* 

.80* 

-.47* 

-.44* 

-.58* 

.51* 

States — total 

Bradbum  Positive  Affect  Scale 

— .35 1 

* 

00 

<Ti 

•23t 

,40t 

-.17 

Bradbum  Negative  Affect  Scale 

-.35* 

-.30* 

-.42* 

.42* 

Self-rated  Kamofsky  Performance 

.74* 

.67* 

-.50* 

Scale 

Medical  Outcomes  Study  SF-20 

.63* 

-.59* 

Physical  Functioning  Scale 
Medical  Outcomes  Study  SF-20 

-.58* 

General  Health  Perceptions  Scale 


*Significance,  P = .01. 
tSignificance,  P = .05. 
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quires  examining  the  pattern  of  correlations  for  the  CES-D 
Scale,  the  POMS  total  score,  and  the  Bradbum  Negative  Affect 
Scale.  As  shown  in  Tables  2 and  3,  the  CES-D  and  the  POMS 
scales  have  their  highest  correlations  with  each  other.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Bradbum  Negative  Affect  Scale  has  its  highest  correla- 
tions with  these  two  other  measures  of  negative  mood.  All  these 
scales  have  considerably  smaller  correlations  with  the  Bradbum 
Positive  Affect  Scale,  which  is  appropriate,  as  the  two  Bradbum 
scales  are  intended  to  be  (approximately)  independent  of  each 
other.  As  these  tables  show,  that  is  not  quite  the  case  here,  but 
the  correlation  of  positive  affect  and  negative  affect  is  smaller 
than  most  of  the  correlations  that  each  has  with  other  QOL 
measures. 

The  measures  that  deal  with  physical  functioning  also  show  a 
pattern  of  higher  intercorrelations  than  with  other  QOL 
measures.  The  SR-KPS  measure  of  physical  functioning  and  the 
MOS  SF-20  Physical  Functioning  Scale  show  their  highest  cor- 
relations with  each  other.  The  lowest  absolute  values  for  cor- 
relations with  the  SR-KPS  measure  are  the  Bradbum  Positive 
Affect  and  Negative  Affect  Scales.  This  is  also  true  of  the  MOS 
SF-20  Physical  Functioning  Scale. 

Current  pain  shows  moderate  correlations  with  nearly  every 
measure,  with  the  exception  of  weak  or  nonsignificant  correla- 
tion with  the  Bradbum  Positive  Affect  Scale.  For  the  Hispanic 
sample,  its  strongest  correlations  are  with  the  MOS  SF-20 
Physical  Functioning  Scale  and  the  MOS  SF-20  General  Health 
Perceptions  Scale.  In  the  African-American  sample,  the 
strongest  correlations  are  with  the  SR-KPS  scale  and  the  MOS 
SF-20  Physical  Functioning  Scale. 

The  MOS  SF-20  General  Health  Perceptions  Scale  has  its 
strongest  correlations  in  the  Hispanic  sample  with  the  Cantril 
Ladder  of  Life  evaluating  one’s  current  life  (/•  = .74).  Close  be- 
hind are  the  SR-KPS  (r  = .67)  and  the  MOS  SF-20  Physical 
Functioning  Scale  (/•  = .63),  as  well  as  the  SLDS  Scale  (/'  - .65) 
and  the  CES-D  Scale  (/-  - -.64).  In  the  African-American 
sample,  the  MOS  SF-20  General  Health  Perceptions  Scale  has 
its  strongest  correlations  with  the  MOS  SF-20  Physical 
Functioning  Scale  (r  = .71)  and  the  SR-KPS  (r  = .65).  The  cor- 
relation of  the  MOS  SF-20  General  Health  Perceptions  Scale 
with  the  Bradbum  Positive  Affect  Scale  is  notably  stronger 
among  Hispanics  (r  = .40,  P<.05)  than  among  African- 
Americans  (/•  = . 14,  not  significant). 

The  validity  of  measures  for  particular  populations  requires 
more  than  a single  study.  However,  the  initial  findings  are  at 
least  encouraging  that  there  is  good  support  for  both  convergent 
and  discriminant  validity  for  those  broad  QOL  dimensions 
where  several  concordant  measures  are  available  for  com- 
parison. 

Advantages  of  Graphic  Response  Formats 

In  facilitating  response  by  respondents  who  have  limited 
literacy  levels,  it  is  helpful  to  use  pictures,  cartoons,  or  other 
graphic  response  formats  that  minimize  dependence  on  ability  to 
read  text.  Our  experience  with  the  SLDS-C  with  its  use  of  the 
“smiley-face”  response  format  and  with  the  Cantril  Ladders  of 
Life  with  their  use  of  a ladder  format  has  shown  the  advantages 
of  using  response  formats  that  do  not  depend  much  on  language 
facility. 
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The  Dartmouth  COOP  Charts  provide  another  example  of  an 
approach  that  uses  pictures  as  a basis  for  eliciting  information 
from  patients.  The  COOP  Chart  system  includes  nine  charts  to 
screen  and  monitor  patients’  functioning  and  was  specifically 
designed  for  use  in  physicians’  offices  during  the  doctor-patient 
interview  (62,63).  Stick-figure  drawings  are  used  in  these  charts 
to  indicate  different  levels  of  functioning.  C.  C.  Gotay  (personal 
communication,  1995)  and  colleagues  are  developing  the  COOP 
Charts  for  assessment  of  QOL  with  several  Asian-American  and 
Hawaiian  populations.  They  have  developed  new  charts  to 
answer  additional  demands  and  have  made  minor  modifications 
to  the  COOP  Charts  on  the  basis  of  their  pretesting. 

Conclusions 

The  results  of  this  analysis  of  our  initial  first-phase  study 
offer  encouragement  regarding  the  potential  for  some  available 
measures  of  different  QOL  dimensions  to  be  used  as  culturally 
equivalent  measures  across  African-American  and  Hispanic 
patient  populations.  Ten  measures  have  been  identified  that 
appear  to  be  worthy  of  further  reliability  and  validity  studies  7 
with  culturally  diverse  cancer  patient  samples  and  eventual  test- 
ing in  multiple  clinical  trials. 

One  particular  QOL  dimension  has  been  identified  that  re- 
quires special  attention  because  of  differences  in  values  and  nor- 
mative assumptions  across  culturally  diverse  groups.  That  is  the 
QOL  dimension  of  family  functioning;  one  of  the  most  popular 
measures  of  family  functioning,  the  FACES  III,  apparently 
failed  to  be  acceptable  because  its  middle-class,  Eurocentric  as- 
sumptions about  the  role  of  children  in  family  decision  making 
seemed  too  foreign  to  be  taken  seriously.  Attaining  culturally 
equivalent  measures  in  the  domains  of  family  functioning  offers 
a particularly  interesting  challenge  for  further  research. 

Finally,  the  procedures  described  here  for  assessing  the  cul- 
tural equivalence  of  QOL  measures  have  been  shown  to  be  prac- 
tical and  productive.  Techniques  to  establish  cultural 
equivalence,  utilization  of  special  advisory  boards,  and  comple- 
tion of  interviews  in  the  community  offer  methods  to  evaluate 
available  measures  of  QOL  in  diverse  populations.  These  tech- 
niques are  equally  applicable  to  measures  other  than  QOL  and 
for  use  in  other  special  populations. 
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Quality-of-Life  Research  in  the  Pediatric 
Oncology  Group:  1991-1995 

Andrew > S.  Bradlyn,  Brad  H.  Pollock * 


Qualitv-of-life  end  points  for  cancer  clinical  trials  have 
received  much  attention  in  the  adult  literature.  However, 
within  pediatric  cancer  clinical  trials,  the  inclusion  of  these 
alternate  end  points  has  only  recently  been  considered.  We 
review  the  Pediatric  Oncology  Group's  approach  to  re- 
search in  this  area  and  describe  our  guidelines  and  protocols 
that  incorporate  quality-of-life  end  points  and  several  of  the 
methodologic  barriers  that  must  be  addressed.  [Monogr 
Natl  Cancer  Inst  1996;20:49-53] 


Over  the  past  10  years,  there  has  been  increasing  emphasis  on 
the  role  of  alternate  end  points,  such  as  quality  of  life  (QOL),  in 
cancer  clinical  trials.  For  example,  QOL  data  have  been  used  in 
a variety  of  phase  III  clinical  trials  that  have  compared  different 
treatment  modalities  (7),  regimens  hypothesized  to  reduce 
toxicity  (2),  and  the  long-term  psychosocial  adjustment  of  sur- 
vivors (2).  Additionally,  QOL  data  have  been  examined  as  prog- 
nostic factors  in  attempts  to  identify  patient  characteristics 
associated  with  differential  responsiveness  to  therapeutic 
regimens  (4).  However,  QOL  end  points  have  not  typically  been 
incorporated  into  pediatric  cancer  clinical  trials.  A recent 
retrospective  review  of  phase  III  pediatric  trials  reported  that 
less  than  5%  included  QOL  outcomes  by  almost  any  definition 
(5).  Since  1991,  the  Pediatric  Oncology  Group  (POG)  has  made 
a concerted  effort  to  examine  the  potential  contribution  of  end 
points,  such  as  QOL,  in  the  evaluation  of  alternate  therapies. 
These  end  points  are  currently  being  incorporated  in  a variety  of 
clinical  trials. 

Background 

In  1980,  the  pediatric  sections  of  the  Cancer  and  Leukemia 
Group  B and  the  Southwest  Oncology  Group  were  merged  to 
form  the  POG.  The  two  National  Cancer  Institute-sponsored 
pediatric  cooperative  groups  (POG  and  the  Children's  Cancer 
Group)  provide  protocol-driven  treatment  for  the  vast  majority 
of  children  and  adolescents  in  the  United  States  who  are  diag- 
nosed with  a malignancy  (6).  As  a result  of  continued  advances 
in  diagnosis  and  treatment,  the  prognosis  for  many  of  these 
patients  has  changed  dramatically  over  the  past  30  years.  For  ex- 
ample, while  the  5-year  survival  rate  for  patients  diagnosed  with 
acute  lymphoblastic  leukemia  in  the  early  1960s  was  less  than 
5%,  more  recent  data  project  a greater  than  70%  5-year  survival 
rate  for  these  patients  (7).  However,  while  our  effectiveness  in 
improving  the  quantity  of  children’s  survival  has  been  substan- 


tial, our  understanding  of  the  quality  of  their  survival  has  been 
limited. 

Approximately  4 years  ago,  the  POG  established  a formal 
mechanism  for  examining  the  role  that  QOL  end  points  might 
play  in  its  clinical  trials.  At  the  direction  of  the  Supportive  Care 
and  Cancer  Control  Committee,  a subcommittee  on  QOL  was 
established  and  convened  its  first  meeting  at  the  fall  1991  group 
meeting. 

Accomplishments  of  the  Committee 

The  committee  comprises  representatives  from  a variety  of 
disciplines,  including  pediatric  oncology,  psychology,  nursing, 
data  management,  epidemiology,  and  biostatistics.  Initially,  it 
was  agreed  that  we  needed  to  establish  a consensus  definition  of 
QOL  in  pediatric  oncology  and  to  provide  written  guidelines  to 
steer  the  POG’s  efforts  in  this  area.  Therefore,  we  developed  a 
set  of  guidelines  (reviewed  below)  that  define  QOL,  discuss  the 
selection  and  timing  of  measures,  and  address  the  quality  con- 
trol of  this  data  collection.  The  objectives  of  these  guidelines 
were  to  arrive  at  an  organized,  uniform,  and  coherent  framework 
for  QOL  assessment  within  the  POG  and  to  employ 
methodologically  sound  data  collection  procedures  and  instru- 
ments to  address  these  research  questions.  Additionally,  we 
wished  to  answer  QOL  questions  in  an  efficient  manner,  maxi- 
mizing the  benefits  in  relation  to  their  cost,  in  terms  of  both 
financial  and  human  capital. 

Definition 

We  adopted  the  following  definition  of  QOL,  based  in  large 
part  on  the  World  Health  Organization's  definition  of  health  (8): 

Quality  of  life  is  a multidimensional  construct,  incorporat- 
ing both  objective  and  subjective  data,  including  (but  not 
limited  to)  the  social,  physical,  and  emotional  functioning 
of  the  child  and,  when  indicated,  his/her  family.  QOL 
measurement  must  be  sensitive  to  changes  that  occur 
throughout  development  [POG;  unpublished  manuscript, 
1993], 
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This  definition  is  consistent  with  those  of  other  investigators 
(9,10)  and  was  intended  to  provide  a focus  for  our  research  ef- 
forts, so  that  they  would  be  planned,  coordinated,  and  respon- 
sive to  the  rigors  of  the  scientific  method.  It  highlights  the 
unique  importance  of  the  role  of  child  development  in  our 
patients  and  their  response  to  treatment,  the  impact  of  treatment 
on  development,  and  the  impact  on  family  members. 

Prioritization  of  Clinical  Trials  for  QOL  Assessment 

Because  of  the  drain  on  limited  resources  imposed  by  the  col- 
lection of  these  types  of  data,  a number  of  factors  were  specified 
to  aid  in  the  identification  of  clinical  trials  in  which  QOL  end 
points  would  be  most  relevant.  This  serves  the  purpose  of 
prioritizing  which  trials  would  include  an  assessment  of  QOL. 
Consistent  with  the  results  of  other  investigators  (11),  ran- 
domized phase  III  trials  are  identified  as  being  the  most  relevant 
setting  for  inclusion.  While  phase  I and  II  trials  are  noted  to 
have  incorporated  potentially  relevant  QOL  questions,  single- 
arm trials  and  those  without  randomization  are  considered  to  be 
problematic  from  a QOL  research  standpoint.  Trials  that  are  ex- 
pected to  accrue  a sufficient  number  of  patients  for  statistical 
power  considerations  are  also  identified  as  potentially  promis- 
ing. The  guidelines  note  that  QOL  end  points  should  be  con- 
sidered in  trials  of  therapeutic  equivalence,  in  comparative 
investigations  of  new  treatment  modalities  (or  comparisons  of 
alternate  treatment  modalities),  in  those  protocols  with  a suppor- 
tive care  or  rehabilitation  focus  and  in  those  that  are  likely  to 
have  a major  impact  on  clinical  practice. 

Instrumentation 

One  of  the  critical  responsibilities  of  the  committee  has  been 
the  identification  of  instruments  that  are  consistent  with  our  con- 
ceptual definition  of  QOL  and  protocol-specific  research  goals. 
This  has  been  a dynamic  process  where  the  performance  of  in- 
struments is  reviewed  on  a regular  basis;  newly  developed  and 
published  instruments  are  also  critically  reviewed  for  possible 
inclusion.  A guiding  principle  of  the  committee  is  that  QOL 
measurement  must  reflect  current  scientific  standards  for  ques- 
tionnaire development,  psychometric  properties,  and  practical 
use. 

We  elected  to  adopt  a core  set  of  QOL  measures,  including 
generic  and  cancer-specific  measures.  Investigators  were  free  to 
include  additional,  specific  modules  (e.g.,  treatment  or  disease 
specific)  to  these  core  instruments  for  new  protocols.  We  felt 
that  recommending  a consistent,  core  set  of  instruments  would 
provide  for  the  greatest  degree  of  comparability  of  data  across 
protocols,  would  increase  quality  control  in  a multi-institutional 
setting  by  reducing  the  number  of  different  data  forms,  and 
would  also  enable  us  to  continually  update  our  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  both  the  instruments  and  children’s  QOL.  Un- 
fortunately, the  state  of  the  art  in  measuring  child  and  adolescent 
QOL  is  significantly  behind  that  of  adult  QOL,  where  there  are 
numerous  instruments  for  both  generic  (e.g.,  SF-36;  12)  and 
cancer  specific  (e.g..  Functional  Assessment  of  Cancer  Therapy; 
13)  assessment.  Based  on  our  review  of  the  literature,  we 
recommended  the  following  core  instruments: 

1.  Generic  health  status:  The  instruments  derived  from  the 
Rand  Health  Insurance  Experiment  (14,15)  were  identified  as 
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being  the  most  appropriate,  currently  available  instruments  for 
our  patient  population.  A major  logistical  barrier  to  the  inclusion 
of  QOL  end  points  has  been  the  age  range  that  our  patients  rep- 
resent (from  birth  to  over  21  years  of  age  for  most  malignancies, 
and  up  to  30  years  of  age  for  bone  tumor  protocols)  and  the  lack 
of  a single  instrument  that  could  cover  that  great  an  age  span.  It 
was  recognized  early  in  our  discussions  that  we  would  need  to 
be  able  to  collect  data  across  more  than  one  developmental  stage 
(e.g.,  0-4  and  5-13  years  of  age)  and  that  some  degree  of  con- 
ceptual consistency  was  important  in  our  choice  of  instruments. 

The  Rand  scales  (0-4,  5-13,  and  14  years  of  age  and  above) 
were  therefore  recommended  because  of  their  multidimensional 
focus,  sound  development  and  standardization,  and  desirable 
psychometric  properties.  Other  scales,  such  as  the  Quality  of 
Well-Being  Scale  (16),  were  considered  but  not  recommended 
because  of  the  nature  of  their  administration  (most  typically  ad- 
ministered by  a trainer  interviewer)  and  the  associated  cost  of 
those  procedures  in  a multi-institutional  setting. 

2.  Cancer-specific  instruments:  One  frequently  noted  limita- 
tion of  generic  health  status  instruments  is  the  potential  lack  of 
sensitivity  to  issues  that  might  be  of  great  importance  in  a par- 
ticular population  (17).  Cancer-specific  instruments  are  recom- 
mended for  inclusion  to  maximize  the  probability  that  the  most 
relevant  information  will  be  obtained.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a 
paucity  of  such  instruments  currently  available,  but  we  have 
focused  on  two:  the  Pediatric  Oncology  Quality  of  Life  Scale 
(9)  and  the  University  of  Miami  Quality  of  Life  Scale 
(Armstrong  FD;  unpublished  manuscript,  1995),  both  of  which 
were  developed  and  standardized  with  pediatric  oncology 
patients  and  their  families.  Both  of  these  instruments  are  com- 
pleted by  parents,  and  investigators  are  directed  to  choose  one 
for  inclusion  in  the  study. 

3.  Other  recommended  core  assessments:  A variety  of  other, 
brief  instruments  are  recommended  in  the  core  battery.  These 
include  the  Play  Performance  Scale  for  children  (18),  which  is  a 
0-100  parents-completed  rating  of  their  child’s  activity  over  the 
past  2 weeks  (similar  in  form  to  the  Kamofsky  Performance 
Status  scale  for  adults),  and  two  single-item  ratings.  The  first  of 
these  ratings  is  one  of  overall  QOL  (from  the  parents’  or 
patient's  perspective),  and  the  second  asks  for  a rating  of  overall 
health.  These  ratings  are  included  to  provide  an  additional, 
categorical  evaluation  of  the  patients  that  may  be  used  in  sub- 
sequent analyses.  For  adult  survivors,  the  Kamofsky  Perfor- 
mance Status  Scale  (19)  is  substituted  for  the  Play  Performance 
scale. 

A number  of  measurement  issues  cloud  the  assessment  of 
QOL  for  pediatric  patients.  As  mentioned  previously,  it  is  not 
unusual  for  therapeutic  trials  to  cover  a wide  age  range  (birth  to 
21  years)  and  to  include  a substantial  follow-up  period  while  on 
study,  which  may  range  up  to  5 years.  To  highlight  the  many 
decision  points,  consider  a child  who  initially  registers  in  a 
protocol  at  age  4 years  and  is  then  followed  for  5 years.  In  terms  ) 
of  QOL  assessment,  the  parents  would  complete  the  (Ml-year- 
old  version  of  the  Rand  scales  and  the  single-item  ratings.  How- 
ever, when  the  child  is  reassessed  at  age  6 years  and  beyond, 
should  the  parents  complete  the  0-4  Rand  or  the  more  age-ap- 
propriate version  (5-13  years)?  While  there  is  item  content  over- 
lap between  the  0-4  and  5-13  versions,  the  earlier  version  has  an 
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emphasis  on  acquisition  of  developmental  milestones,  while  the 
scale  for  older  children  includes  mental  health  items  and  school 
and  social  functioning  as  well.  Also  consider  the  situation  in 
which  the  child  is  placed  in  the  study  at  age  13  years;  his  or  her 
parents  complete  the  5-13-year-o!d  Rand  and  the  other  recom- 
mended core  instruments.  However,  at  age  14  years,  the  patient 
could  potentially  serve  as  his  or  her  own  informant  and  com- 
plete the  14  and  above  version  of  the  Rand.  A change  in  instru- 
ments at  this  point  would  introduce  two  potential  confounds: 
instrument  (5-13  versus  14  Rand)  and  informant  (parent  versus 
patient). 

Generally  speaking,  our  guidelines  recommend  that  situations 
such  as  these  be  dealt  with  by  having  the  same  instrument  com- 
pleted at  each  data  collection  point.  For  all  intents  and  purposes 
then,  this  means  that  whatever  instrument  was  completed  at 
registration  should  be  completed  at  each  subsequent  assessment, 
recognizing  that  there  will  be  a group  of  patients  who  are  “out 
of  bounds”  for  the  instrument.  However,  given  the  emphasis  on 
measuring  change  over  time,  maintaining  the  consistency  of  the 
instrument  is  a higher  priority. 

An  additional  and  troubling  issue  is  the  use  of  proxy  respon- 
dents (i.e.,  parents)  in  pediatric  trials.  There  is  widespread  ac- 
ceptance of  the  patient  as  the  best  provider  of  QOL  data  (20), 
but  pediatric  patients  provide  for  many  exceptions  to  this 
maxim.  As  noted  above,  these  trials  may  include  patients  not 
judged  competent  to  provide  this  information  as  a function  of 
their  age  (e.g.,  3-year-olds).  The  lower  age  at  which  children 
can  competently  provide  these  types  of  data  is  not  well  estab- 
lished, but  there  is  a recent  report  of  pediatric  cancer  patients  as 
young  as  5 years  of  age  being  able  to  do  so  in  a reliable  and 
valid  manner  (Kaplan  S,  Barlow  S,  Spetter  D,  Sullivan  L,  Khan 
A,  Parsons  S,  et  al;  unpublished  manuscript,  1995).  Proxy 
respondents  are  also  necessary  in  those  situations  for  which 
child  or  adolescent  self-report  measures  are  not  available.  For 
example,  at  this  time  there  are  no  published  self-report  cancer- 
specific  instruments  for  school-aged  children  and  adolescents  or 
for  the  generic  health  status  assessment  of  younger,  school-aged 
patients.  The  agreement  between  patient  and  proxy  measures  in 
this  population  is  not  well  understood  and  may,  in  fact,  be  quite 
poor  (Kaplan  et  al.;  unpublished  manuscript,  1995).  The  POG 
QOL  guidelines  recommend  that  to  the  extent  that  it  is  feasible, 
the  patient’s  perspective  should  be  included.  Toxicity  measures, 
in  and  of  themselves,  are  not  appropriate  as  proxy  measures, 
since  they  include  little  if  any  assessment  of  the  impact  of  those 
toxic  effects  on  the  patient’s  functioning. 

Other  Recommendations  Included  in  the  Guidelines 

There  are  several  other  issues  that  merit  brief  dicussion.  At 
the  time  the  guidelines  were  initially  developed,  it  was  typical 
for  QOL  questions  to  be  addressed  in  a companion  protocol  to  a 
therapeutic  protocol.  At  that  same  time,  however,  there  was  dis- 
cussion about  the  difficulties  arising  from  such  a strategy,  the 
primary  one  being  the  situation  where  only  a small  percentage 
of  patients  were  registered  on  the  QOL  study  in  comparison  to 
those  actually  receiving  treatment.  This  introduced  a number  of 
difficulties  into  the  interpretation  of  the  data,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  potential  selection  bias.  Our  guidelines  now  recom- 
mend that  QOL  questions  be  included  in  the  therapeutic 
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protocol  and  that  they  be  labeled  as  specific  cancer  control  ob- 
jectives. This  has  the  benefit  of  allowing  for  joint  review  by 
both  the  treatment  (Cancer  Therapy  Evaluation  Program)  and 
cancer  control  (Division  of  Cancer  Prevention  and  Control) 
divisions  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  with  assignment  of 
cancer  control  credits  (that  provide  financial  support  for  institu- 
tional data  management). 

Protocols  with  a QOL  component  should  also  have  an  in- 
dividual identified  as  the  coordinator  for  those  particular  re- 
search questions.  This  person  is  responsible  for  the  design  and 
implementation  of  the  data  collection  strategy,  as  well  as  the  on- 
going monitoring  of  the  data  quality.  Each  participating  institu- 
tion has  also  been  asked  to  identify  an  individual  on  site  who 
will  be  responsible  for  ensuring  that  patients  complete  the  re- 
quired QOL  assessments  at  the  specified  times  and  in  the 
specified  manner.  A manual  was  recently  developed  and  dis- 
tributed to  these  individuals  to  maximize  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  data  collection. 

Protocols  With  QOL  End  Points 

A number  of  phase  III  trials  that  are  currently  accruing 
patients  or  are  expected  to  begin  accrual  in  the  near  future  in- 
clude QOL  end  points.  Several  earlier  trials  included  a modified 
or  shortened  version  of  our  core  battery,  most  typically  bundled 
with  a series  of  psychologic  or  neuropsychologic  evaluations. 
Protocols  that  include  the  core  battery,  as  recommended  by 
POG  include: 

1.  POG  9485/9585 : “Evaluation  of  the  Role  of  Minima!  Ac- 
cess Surgery  in  the  Treatment  of  Childhood  Cancers."  For  this 
pair  of  intergroup  studies  (with  the  Children's  Cancer  Group), 
the  objectives  are  to  evaluate  the  role  of  minimal  access  surgery 
versus  standard  open  approach  surgery  in  the  diagnosis,  staging, 
and  treatment  of  a wide  range  of  tumors.  The  primary  end  points 
are  treatment-related  morbidity  and  mortality,  QOL,  and 
economic  costs.  QOL  assessments  are  scheduled  at  base  line 
(registration),  postsurgical  day  3,  and  postsurgical  day  30,  al- 
lowing for  examination  of  the  differential  effects  of  these  surgi- 
cal procedures  on  short-term  or  acute  QOL. 

2.  POG  9421 : “Evaluation  of  Standard  vs.  High-Dose  Ara-C 
Induction  Followed  by  the  Randomized  Use  of  Cyclosporine  as 
an  MDR  Reversal  Agent,  Compared  to  Allogeneic  BMT  in 
Childhood  AML  (Phase  III).’'  The  objective  of  this  study  relat- 
ing to  QOL  is  to  compare  the  event-free  survival  between 
patients  randomized  between  allogeneic  bone  marrow  transplan- 
tation and  chemotherapy.  Serial  QOL  assessments  and  neuro- 
psychologic evaluations  are  scheduled  to  identify  the  effects  of 
the  two  treatments  on  the  patient’s  QOL.  This  study  is  projected 
to  accrue  150  patients  per  year,  for  each  of  4 years. 

3.  POG  9315:  “A  Phase  111  Study  of  Large-Cell  Lymphomas 
in  Children  and  Adolescents:  Comparison  of  Cytarabine,  Pred- 
nisone, and  Vincristine  Versus  Cytarabine,  Prednisone,  and 
Vincristine  Plus  Methotrexate,  Hydroxyurea,  and  Cytarabine 
and  Continuous  Versus  Bolus  Infusion  of  Doxorubicin."  The 
primary  objective  of  this  investigation  is  to  study  whether  inter- 
mediate-dose methotrexate  and  high-dose  cytarabine  ad- 
ministered during  the  maintenance  phase  can  improve  the 
event-free  survival  of  patients  with  advanced-stage  large  cell 
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lymphoma.  The  objective  relating  directly  to  QOL  focuses  on 
the  impact  of  doxorubicin  infusion  time  (continuous  versus 
bolus)  on  subsequent  efficacy,  cardiotoxicity,  and  QOL.  This 
protocol  is  projected  to  accrue  approximately  240  patients  over 
a 5-year  period. 

4.  POG  9480:  "Afterload  Reduction  for  Late  Anthracycline 
Cardiotoxicity.”  The  primary  objective  of  this  placebo-controlled, 
double-blind,  randomized  intervention  trial  is  to  investigate  the 
role  of  enalapril  in  ameliorating  the  late  cardiotoxic  effects  of 
doxorubicin  for  long-term  survivors  of  childhood  cancer.  One  of 
the  specific  objectives  is  to  determine  the  impact  of  enalapril 
therapy  on  QOL.  Additionally,  we  will  compare,  using  the  Q- 
TWiST  method  (quality-adjusted  time  without  symptoms  and 
toxicity),  the  tradeoff  between  treatment  impact  on  QOL  and 
cardiac  functioning.  This  study  is  projected  to  accrue  a total  of 
150  subjects  who  will  be  followed  for  a period  of  4 years. 

Future  Goals  and  Directions 

As  part  of  our  overall  cancer  control  objectives  and  activities, 
we  have  come  a long  way  toward  including  alternate  end  points 
: in  therapeutic  protocols.  However,  as  in  any  other  developing 
area  of  research,  we  anticipate  significant  advances  in  our 
: knowledge  over  the  next  several  years.  As  interest  in  QOL  as- 
* sessment  with  children  has  burgeoned,  new  instruments  are  like- 
ly to  become  available  and  we  will  have  gained  further 
' information  regarding  the  performance  of  instruments  in  our 
1 core  battery.  Thus,  the  core  set  of  instruments  that  is  currently 
1 recommended  is  likely  to  change  as  more  experience  is  gained 
! in  the  group. 

[ Our  QOL  efforts  include  providing  ongoing  education  and 
consultation  to  the  cooperative  group  membership  in  general. 
We  have  planned  a variety  of  educational  activities,  including 
roundtable  discussions  at  upcoming  group  meetings  and  con- 
tinuing presentations  and  discussions  in  disease  committees  as 
new  protocols  are  developed.  It  is  a primary  goal  that  protocols 
with  relevant  QOL  questions  be  identified  in  the  conceptualiza- 
tion and  design  phases  so  that  these  end  points  can  be  well  in- 
J tegrated  in  protocols  from  the  beginning  and  not  included  as  a 
post  hoc  consideration.  Early  incorporation  allows  for  the  op- 
timal integration  of  the  QOL  or  cancer  control  objectives  in  the 
protocol  and  provides  pivotal  opportunities  for  full  discussion 
regarding  the  hypothesized  effects  on  QOL  and  how  and  when 
’ they  may  best  be  measured. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  many  of  our  protocols,  QOL  end 
points  do  not  stand  alone  and  may  be  incorporated  into  a larger 
( package  of  alternate  end  points,  including  factors  such  as 
j economic  analyses  and  conventional  end  points  such  as  survival. 

Protocols  with  multiple  dependent  variables,  such  as  survival, 
1 QOL,  and  cost,  will  generate  datasets  that  provide  the  oppor- 
1 tunity  for  exploration  of  the  interrelationships  among  these  end 
points,  their  relationship  to  independent  variables,  and  the  roles 
| that  they  play  in  ultimate  patient  outcome.  Additionally,  as 
described  in  the  enalapril  preventive  investigation,  we  are  ex- 
ploring the  applicability  of  utility  assessments,  such  as  the  Q- 
i TWiST  methodology,  as  a means  to  integrate  quantity  and 
< quality  of  survival. 
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A final,  and  ultimately  critical,  goal  is  to  understand  how 
these  data  should  be  interpreted  and  how  they  will  be  integrated 
into  clinical  decision  making.  The  decision-making  process  is 
straightforward  in  situations  where  survival  rates  between  two 
groups  are  equal  but  there  are  differences  in  QOL  or  where  the 
survival  and  QOL  of  patients  in  one  group  are  both  superior  to 
that  in  the  other  group.  The  most  problematic  situation,  how- 
ever, is  when  one  therapeutic  arm  has  poorer  survival  but  better 
QOL  or  when  QOL  improves  but  quality  deteriorates. 

Investigation  of  QOL  issues  in  pediatric  oncology  (as  com- 
pared to  adult  oncology)  presents  a number  of  unique  situations 
in  terms  of  integrating  these  data  into  clinical  decision  making. 
For  example,  we  have  previously  noted  (27)  that  inclusion  of 
QOL  end  points  in  clinical  trials  has  been  hampered  by  the  at- 
titude that  therapy  for  pediatric  patients  is  curative  in  intent, 
while  palliation  may  more  often  be  the  focus  in  adult  clinical  tri- 
als. Thus,  there  may  be  a willingness  to  trade  quality  of  life  for 
quantity  of  life  in  certain  pediatric  settings.  How  “treatment  in- 
tent” should  or  can  be  integrated  into  decision  making  is  un- 
known at  this  time  and  is  an  area  for  future  investigation. 
Additionally,  given  the  relatively  positive  prognosis  for  many 
pediatric  malignancies,  investigators  must  also  examine  the 
long-term  or  late  effects  of  treatment  and  disease  on  QOL. 
While  there  are  numerous  reports  of  late  effects  on  organ 
functioning,  few  if  any  have  examined  the  actual  impact  of 
treatment  on  functioning.  QOL  data  have  the  potential  to  go 
beyond  the  description  of  toxicity  or  late  effects  to  actually 
describe  how  those  effects  are  related  to  the  patient’s  day-to-day 
abilities  in  their  social,  emotional,  and  physical  functioning. 
These  are  important  issues  that  are  only  beginning  to  be  ex- 
plored. 

Because  of  the  relative  rarity  of  pediatric  cancers,  QOL  re- 
search with  this  population  typically  occurs  in  the  context  of  a 
cooperative  group,  multi-institutional  setting.  Approximately 
1.5  million  adults  in  the  United  States  are  diagnosed  with  cancer 
each  year,  which  is  orders  of  magnitude  larger  than  the  ap- 
proximately 8000-10  000  children  and  adolescents  diagnosed 
with  cancer  each  year.  However,  the  number  of  years  of  life 
saved  is  substantial  in  the  pediatric  population,  and  as  the  num- 
ber of  survivors  increases,  the  study  of  the  quality  of  their  sur- 
vival will  come  more  to  the  forefront  and  become  predominant 
in  the  development  of  new  therapies.  Multi-institutional  re- 
search investigations  are  costly,  but  the  potential  payoff  for 
society,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  contributions  that  these  sur- 
vivors may  make,  is  likely  to  be  substantial. 
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Model  for  Quality-of-Life  Research  From  the 
Cancer  and  Leukemia  Group  B:  the  Telephone 
Interview,  Conceptual  Approach  to 
Measurement,  and  Theoretical  Framework 


Alice  B.  Kornblith,  Jimmie  C.  Holland* 

Cancer  and  Leukemia  Group  B Quality-of-Life 
Research  Experience:  1976-1995 

Historical  Background:  1976-1985 

In  1976,  the  Cancer  and  Leukemia  Group  B (CALGB),  the 
oldest  cancer  cooperative  clinical  trials  group,  established  the 
Psycho-Oncology  (originally  Psychiatry)  Committee  as  a part  of 
its  multimodality  structure.  This  created  the  first  opportunity  to 
ask  psychological,  social,  and  quality-of-life  (QOL)  questions  in 
large  patient  groups  in  which  medical  variables  were  controlled 
and  biases  of  geographic  location,  investigator,  and  treatment 
were  reduced.  Thus,  the  CALGB  has  provided  a setting  for 
more  definitive  testing  of  psychosocial  questions  relevant  to 
cancer  patients  than  could  be  achieved  in  studies  conducted 
from  single  institutions. 

The  Psycho-Oncology  Committee  began  by  assessing 
relevant  psychosocial  variables  in  specific  clinical  trials  and 
later  began  to  add  QOL  as  one  of  the  outcome  variables  as- 
sessed in  clinical  trials.  A core  of  instruments  was  used  to 
measure  the  impact  of  treatment  on  physical,  psychological,  and 
social  functioning  and  to  assess  the  role  of  psychosocial  and 
demographic  factors  on  survival  {1-3).  In  the  first  8 years,  more 
than  1000  patients  treated  in  eight  CALGB  protocols  were 
studied  with  the  core  battery  of  measures,  permitting  com- 
parison of  patients’  psychosocial  function  and  QOL  across  dis- 
ease site  and  treatment.  This  database  provided  the  early  studies 
of  the  impact  of  sociodemographic  (education  and  income)  (4) 
and  psychological  characteristics  on  survival,  controlling  for 
disease,  treatment,  and  prognostic  variables  (5,6).  Furthermore, 
it  enabled  the  comparison  of  psychological  distress  of  patients 
with  advanced  pancreatic  cancer  to  those  with  advanced  gastric 
cancer  when  receiving  similar  treatment  protocols  (7),  the 
development  of  norms  for  the  Profile  of  Mood  States,  a widely 
used  measure  of  psychological  distress,  as  well  as  the  creation 
of  a brief,  valid  version  of  the  measure  (8.9),  and  the  examina- 
tion of  the  relationship  of  disease  stage  and  performance  status 
to  psychological  state  in  patients  with  lung  cancer  (10). 

By  the  early  1980s,  the  CALGB  had  accrued  one  of  the 
largest  cohorts  of  leukemia  and  Hodgkin's  disease  survivors 
who  had  been  treated  in  CALGB  phase  III  protocols.  In  1985, 
the  Psycho-Oncology  Committee  used  this  unusual  resource  to 
examine  the  long-term  psychosocial  adaptation  of  these  sur- 
vivors, using  a core  of  instruments.  The  first  studies  explored 


the  negative  impact  of  cranial  radiation  in  childhood  leukemia 
(11),  followed  by  examination  of  the  QOL  of  adult-onset 
Hodgkin’s  disease  survivors  (12-15),  leukemia  survivors  (16), 
and  1 5-year  survivors  of  breast  cancer  (in  progress). 

Over  the  past  5 years,  there  has  been  an  explosion  of  interest 
by  the  cooperative  clinical  trials  groups  in  assessing  QOL.  As  a 
consequence  of  many  clinical  trials  detecting  only  marginal  dif- 
ferences in  survival  among  treatment  arms,  QOL  outcomes  have 
assumed  greater  importance.  In  1985,  partly  in  response  to  this 
issue,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  required  that  for  new 
anticancer  agents  to  gain  approval  for  use,  either  a primary  sur- 
vival gain  or  a secondary  QOL  benefit  must  be  demonstrated 
(17).  Concurrently,  there  has  been  a rapid  increase  in  the  num- 
ber, reliability,  and  validity  of  QOL  measures  with  the  “Hand- 
book of  Quality  of  Life  Measures”  (18),  a compendium  of  QOL 
measures  commonly  employed  in  cancer  research  today,  bearing 
testimony  to  this  expansion. 

The  enhanced  interest  in  QOL  research,  coupled  with  strong, 
stable,  collaborative  ties  between  CALGB  psycho-oncology  and 
oncology  investigators,  led  the  group  to  address  the  need  to  im- 
prove QOL  data  collection  procedures.  A major  limitation  of 
QOL  research  in  cooperative  clinical  trials  groups  has  been  that 
the  responsibility  for  data  collection  was  placed  on  busy  data 
managers  and  research  nurses,  without  designated  time  or  addi- 
tional funding.  Data  often  were  not  collected  at  the  correct  time, 
due  to  hectic  clinic  schedules.  Data  managers  often  did  not  have 
time  to  explain  or  instruct  patients  in  the  use  of  questionnaires, 
which  frequently  resulted  in  missing  data  and  invalid  scores. 
Patients,  anxious  prior  to  being  seen  by  their  oncologist  or 
receiving  treatment,  provided  ratings  of  their  psychological  state 
that  may  not  have  reflected  their  usual  condition,  resulting  in 
skewed  results;  others  were  often  reluctant  to  fill  out  question- 
naires at  all.  As  a consequence  of  these  problems,  there  were 
frequent  missing  data  points,  typically  50%  at  base  line,  with 
substantial  further  attrition  over  the  course  of  the  study,  raising 
serious  concerns  as  to  the  representativeness  of  the  sample. 
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validity,  and  generalizability  of  the  findings.  In  1985,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  deal  with  these  plaguing  problems,  the  Psycho-Oncology 
Committee  changed  the  data  collection  method  to  interviewing 
patients  at  home  by  telephone. 

Data  Collection  by  Telephone  Interview 

The  decision  to  collect  data  by  telephone  interview  was  based 
in  part  on  research  over  the  past  25  years  that  had  demonstrated 
the  efficacy  of  telephone  interviewing  for  the  collection  of 
psychosocial  data.  Because  telephones  are  present  in  over  95% 
of  American  households  (79),  a largely  representative  sample 
could  be  captured  using  this  method  of  data  collection.  For  spe- 
cial segments  of  the  population  who  could  not  be  interviewed  by 
telephone  either  because  of  lack  of  access  to  a phone  or  hearing 
problems,  as  is  more  likely  with  the  socioeconomically  disad- 
vantaged and  the  elderly,  respectively  (20),  a mixed-mode 
method  of  data  collection  (27,22)  could  be  applied,  using  mailed 
questionnaires  in  place  of  telephone  interviewing.  Studies  have 
shown  that  there  are  few  substantive  differences  between  results 
obtained  from  telephone  and  in-person  interviewing,  that  the 
interrelationship  among  variables  is  maintained  with  both 
methods,  and  that  the  level  of  missing  data  is  comparable  (23- 
30).  Further,  less  distortion  in  reporting  socially  undesirable  acts 
occurs  with  the  anonymity  provided  by  the  telephone  interview 
(25,29).  Response  biases  that  have  been  reported  to  occur  more 
frequently  in  telephone  than  in  in-person  interviewing  are 
greater  use  of  extreme  ends  of  response  categories  (e.g.,  “never” 
and  “extremely”)  and  briefer  responses  to  open-ended  questions. 
For  questions  requesting  ratings  of  agreement  with  given  state- 
ments, there  is  a greater  willingness  to  agree  (i.e.,  acquiesce) 
with  telephone  interviewing,  regardless  of  the  statements’  con- 
tent (26,28).  When  costs  incurred  by  the  two  methods  have  been 
analyzed,  telephone  interviewing  has  consistently  been  shown  to 
be  less  expensive  than  in-person  interviewing  (19,26,27,31 ,32). 

Hodgkin’s  disease  survivor  study.  In  1986,  telephone  inter- 
viewing was  initiated  in  a study  of  survivors  of  advanced 
Hodgkin’s  disease  (CALGB  8561  and  8562)  (12-14),  which  was 
supported  by  the  CALGB  budget  from  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute for  a trained  telephone  interviewer.  Procedurally,  patients 
were  sent  a letter  from  the  Principal  Investigator  of  the  institu- 
tion where  they  were  treated  that  explained  the  study  and  in- 
formed them  that  a research  interviewer  would  call  within  1-2 
weeks  to  discuss  the  study  with  them.  Upon  calling  the  patient, 
the  interviewer  answered  questions  concerning  the  study,  ob- 
tained the  patient’s  consent  to  participate,  and  made  an  appoint- 
ment for  the  telephone  interview  within  7-10  days.  A packet  was 
mailed  to  the  patient  that  contained  two  copies  of  the  consent 
form  (one  of  which  was  signed  and  returned),  along  with  a copy 
of  the  psychosocial  measures.  The  patient  was  instructed  to  read 
through  the  material  and  answer  as  many  of  the  questions  as 
possible  prior  to  the  interview.  At  the  time  of  the  telephone  in- 
terview, the  interviewer  clarified  questions  the  patient  had  and 
entered  his/her  answers  on  an  identical  form.  The  telephone  in- 
terview usually  lasted  45-60  minutes. 

Of  the  369  eligible  patients,  273  (74%)  survivors  of  Hodg- 
kin’s disease  were  interviewed.  This  74%  participation  rate  was 
high  and  well  within  the  range  of  49%-82%  reported  for  tele- 
phone interviewing  (24,26-28,30,32).  The  refusal  rate  was  only 
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9%,  near  the  lowest  level  in  reported  refusal  rates  of  4%-29%  f 
(26,28,31).  An  additional  15%  were  not  interviewed  because 
they  were  lost  to  follow-up  and  could  not  be  located.  Missing 
data  were  considerably  diminished  (72).  The  results  of  the 
CALGB  study  were  compared  with  the  study  by  Fobair  et  al. 
(33)  of  early  and  advanced  Hodgkin’s  disease  survivors  whose 
data-collection  method  had  been  by  in-person  interviews  and 
self-report  questionnaires.  On  equivalent  questions  concerning 
problems  patients’  attributed  to  cancer,  findings  were  remark- 
ably similar  between  the  CALGB  (72)  and  Fobair  et  al.  (33) 
studies:  decrease  in  sexual  activity  (21%  versus  20%,  respec- 
tively), divorce  or  separation  (56%  versus  49%,  respectively), 
and  loss  of  job  (5%  versus  6%,  respectively).  This  provided  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  comparability  of  data  obtained  by  telephone 
and  in-person  interview  (72). 

Importantly,  it  became  evident  that  many  patients  enjoyed  the 
interview.  Some  openly  stated  that  the  interview  provided  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  a broad  range  of  illness-related  issues 
with  an  interested,  caring  individual.  They  found  it  gratifying 
that  the  CALGB  had  a continued  interest  in  their  well-being. 
While  similar  comments  have  been  made  by  patients  in  active 
treatment  in  our  other  studies  involving  telephone  interviews, 
they  have  been  particularly  frequent  from  cancer  survivors  who 
no  longer  maintain  frequent  contact  with  their  oncologists. 

Expansion  of  the  telephone  interview  method  to  other 
CALGB  studies.  The  use  of  the  telephone  interview  for  QOL 
studies  for  patients  during  treatment  was  first  tested  in  a QOL 
study  of  stage  IV  breast  cancer  patients  in  a phase  III  dose- 
response  trial  of  megestrol  acetate  (CALGB  8864)  (34).  Patients 
were  interviewed  by  telephone  three  times  over  a 3-month 
period  using  a battery  of  measures  significantly  shortened  from 
that  of  the  Hodgkin’s  disease  survivor  study  to  accommodate 
their  limitations  due  to  advanced-stage  disease.  Only  4%  refused 
to  participate  after  consent  had  been  given.  While  there  was  at- 
trition over  the  3-month  period  because  of  disease  progression 
resulting  in  termination  from  the  clinical  trial  (21%),  sickness 
(3%),  and  death  (2%),  most  patients  who  were  able  to  par- 
ticipate were  assessed  successfully  by  telephone  interview.  The 
combined  experience  of  the  studies  of  Hodgkin’s  disease  survi- 
vors and  breast  cancer  patients  on  megestrol  acetate  has  resulted 
in  the  telephone  interview  becoming  the  standard  data  collection 
method  for  CALGB  QOL  studies  (35). 

Attrition  due  to  illness  demonstrated  in  the  breast  cancer 
megestrol  acetate  study  underscores  the  limitations  placed  on 
QOL  research  in  patients  with  advanced  stages  of  disease  using 
any  self-report  methodology.  Our  QOL  study  of  cachectic 
patients  in  the  terminal  stage  of  illness,  treated  with  megestrol 
acetate  to  increase  their  appetite  and  weight  (CALGB  8971), 
met  with  this  overriding  limitation  also.  Experience  suggests 
that  obtaining  self-report  data  from  patients  either  in  the  ter- 
minal phase  of  their  disease  or  with  a poor  performance  status 
are  highly  limited  and  inappropriately  intrusive.  In  these 
patients,  behavioral  observations  of  patient  functioning  made  by 
a family  member,  caregiver,  or  health  professional  must  suffice. 

Approach  to  Measurement 

Our  measurement  approach  has  been  similar  to  that  of  Aaronson 
et  al.  (36),  with  major  QOL  dimensions  assessed  by  a core  of  in- 
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struments  supplemented  by  measures  specific  to  the  disease  site 
and  treatment  protocol.  This  approach  has  been  applied  to  the 
development  of  two  core  sets  of  measures  for  two  distinct  patient 
populations:  those  in  active  treatment  and  cancer  survivors.  Most 
recently,  individuals  at  high  genetic  risk  for  cancer  have  emerged 
as  a new  study  population,  requiring  a third  core  set  of  measures  to 
adequately  assess  relevant  QOL  issues  (Table  1 ). 

Assessment  of  QOL  of  patients  in  active  treatment.  Be- 
cause treatment  protocols  address  different  sites  of  cancer  at  dif- 
ferent disease  stages,  assessing  QOL  of  patients  in  active 
treatment  requires  a broad  spectrum  of  measures.  In  the  late 
1980s,  the  Functional  Living  Index-Cancer  (FLIC)  (37)  was 
used  in  several  breast  and  prostate  cancer  trials  (CALGB  8864, 
9181,  and  9182)  as  the  core  QOL  measure.  However,  the  FLIC 
provided  only  an  overall  QOL  total  score,  without  subscale 
scores  for  different  QOL  dimensions.  We  therefore  switched  our 
core  QOL  measure  for  several  lung  cancer  phase  III  trials 
[CALGB  8931  (38);  CALGB  9033]  to  the  EORTC  Quality  of 
Life  Questionnaire  (EORTC  QLQ-C30)  (39)  and  the  Lung  Can- 
cer Module  (EORTC  QLQ-LC13)  (40)  when  they  became  avail- 
able. The  EORTC  measures  were  considered  well  suited  for 
these  studies  because  they  had  been  originally  developed  in 
patients  with  lung  cancer,  had  demonstrated  reliability  and 
validity  on  large  samples,  had  subscale  scores  for  the  essential 
domains  of  QOL,  and  were  brief,  posing  less  respondent  burden 
for  very  sick  patients.  To  strengthen  the  social  functioning  com- 
ponent of  the  EORTC  QLQ-C30  measure,  the  Duke-University 
of  North  Carolina  Social  Support  Questionnaire  (41)  was  ap- 


pended. Because  of  its  demonstrated  strengths,  the  EORTC 
QLQ-C30  has  also  served  as  the  core  measure  for  other  CALGB 
studies  involving  patients  with  breast  cancer  (CALGB  9364), 
myelodysplastic  syndrome  (CALGB  9221),  and  pleural  ef- 
fusions treated  by  talc  thoracoscopy  versus  talc  slurry  (CALGB 
9334).  As  new  measures  are  developed,  they  are  routinely 
reviewed  for  their  potential  use  in  our  trials.  For  example,  the 
Functional  Assessment  of  Cancer  Therapy  Scale  (FACT)  (42), 
with  its  core  QOL  component  supplemented  by  modules  for 
nine  disease  sites  and  specific  treatment  regimens  (e.g.,  bone 
marrow  transplant),  is  being  considered  for  use  in  studies  cur- 
rently in  development. 

For  studies  involving  patients  at  an  earlier  stage  of  disease  or 
with  better  performance  status,  expanded  measurement  has  been 
possible,  enabling  assessment  of  additional  variables  or  more  in- 
depth  measurement  of  important  constructs.  Because  of  the 
centrality  of  psychological  state  to  understanding  patients’ 
QOL,  the  Mental  Health  Inventory  (MHI)  (43,44)  has  been  fre- 
quently used  to  obtain  an  assessment  of  both  positive  and  nega- 
tive affect  (CALGB  8864,  9221,  and  9364).  Particular  QOL 
dimensions  or  related  constructs  have  been  assessed  through  the 
addition  of  the  following  measures:  the  McCorkle  Symptom 
Distress  Scale  (45,46),  to  assess  physical  symptoms  in  several 
breast  and  prostate  cancer  clinical  trials  (CALGB  9066,  9181, 
and  9182);  the  Memorial  Symptom  Assessment  Scale  (47),  for  a 
colorectal  cancer  trial  in  development  (CALGB  9481):  the  Wis- 
consin Brief  Pain  Inventory  (48,49),  for  an  extended  assessment 
of  pain  in  several  prostate  cancer  clinical  trials  (CALGB  9181, 


Table  1.  Measures  used  in  selected  CALGB  studies 


Measure* 

MOS 

McCorkle 

EMP/ 

Rand 

Social 

Symptom 

Sexual 

INS 

Cond 

Socio 

Func 

Support 

Distress 

Additional 

Study  No. 

BSI 

POMS  IES 

problems 

problems 

N&V 

PAIS 

dem 

FLIC 

MHI 

Limit 

EORTC 

Survey 

Scale 

measures 

Active  treatment 

Breast 

8864 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

9066 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Lung 

9033 

X 

X 

X 

9334 

X 

X 

X 

Prostate 

9181 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

9182 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Myelodysplastic 

9221 

X 

X 

X 

X 

syndrome 
Other,  cachexia 

8971 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Survivors 

Hodgkin’s 

8561  and 

X 

X X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

disease 

8562 

Leukemia 

8963 

X 

X X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Breast 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

(proposed) 

Hodgkin’s 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

disease  telephone 

counseling 

(proposed) 

High-risk 

X 

X 

X 

screening 

(proposed) 

Special  issues 

Bereavement 

9364 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Hydrazine  sulfate 

8931 

X 

X 

X 

*BSI  = Brief  Symptom  Inventory;  POMS  = Profile  of  Mood  States;  IES  = Impact  of  Event  Scale;  EMP/INS  = Employment  and  Insurance  problems;  Cond  N&V  = 
conditioned  nausea  and  vomiting;  PAIS  = Psychosocial  Adaptation  to  Illness  Scale;  Socio  dem  = sociodemographic  characteristics;  FLIC  = Functional  Living  Index- 
Cancer;  MHI  = Mental  Health  Inventory;  and  Rand  Func  Limit  = Rand  Functional  Limitations  Scale  (modified). 
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9182,  and  9480);  and  the  Body  Image  Subscale  (50),  to  assess 
the  effects  of  increasing  weight  on  patients’  body  image  in  the 
breast  cancer  megestrol  acetate  trial  (CALGB  8864). 

Assessment  of  QOL  of  cancer  survivors.  A core  set  of 
measures  can  be  applied  as  well  in  survivors  of  the  commonality 
of  issues  across  survivors  of  any  neoplasm.  In  both  the 
Hodgkin’s  disease  (CALGB  8561  and  8562)  and  adult  leukemia 
(CALGB  8963)  studies  and  the  proposed  breast  cancer  survivor 
study  (to  begin  in  the  fall  of  1995),  the  following  measures  con- 
stituted the  core.  The  Psychosocial  Adaptation  to  Illness  Scale 
(PAIS)  (51)  was  used  to  assess  the  impact  of  having  had  cancer 
on  survivors’  current  psychosocial  and  sexual  functioning. 
Psychological  state,  both  in  general  (Brief  Symptom  Inventory) 
(52)  and  specific  to  cancer  (Impact  of  Event  Scale)  (53),  was  as- 
sessed in  depth  because  of  its  central  importance  to  adaptation. 
Measures  were  created  to  assess  the  continuing  impact  of  cancer 
on  survivors’  lives,  in  terms  of  their  employment,  income,  ob- 
taining health  and  life  insurance,  sexual  problems,  and  condi- 
tioned nausea  and  vomiting  in  response  to  treatment-related 
stimuli  (12,16).  Because  sterility  was  an  important  issue  for 
many  patients  with  Hodgkin's  disease  who  had  been  treated 
with  alkylating  agents,  a detailed  section  of  the  questionnaire 
was  devoted  to  assessing  the  prevalance  of  pregnancy  outcomes, 
child  deaths,  and  illnesses  (15).  By  applying  a core  set  of 
measures  across  survivor  studies,  as  well  as  a set  of  disease- 
specific  measures,  there  is  an  opportunity  to  compare  the 
psychosocial  adaptation  of  different  groups  of  survivors  and  to 
speak  meaningfully  to  issues  that  are  important  to  each. 

Assessment  of  individuals  at  high  genetic  risk.  With  the  in- 
creasing development  of  DNA  testing,  tumor  markers,  and  other 
presymptomatic  cancer-screening  methods,  QOL  issues  relevant 
to  this  set  of  individuals  at  high  genetic  risk  have  assumed 
greater  importance.  Our  initial  study,  in  development,  will 
evaluate  the  psychological  consequences  of  an  intensified 
screening  program  for  relatives  of  patients  with  colon  cancer. 
Theoretical  models  guiding  measurement  will  include  the 
Health  Belief  Model  (54.55),  related  models  (56,57),  and  the 
transtheoretical  model  of  change  (58).  Outcome  variables  and 
measures  of  importance  are  psychological  state  (e.g..  Mental 
Health  Inventory),  particularly  general  anxiety  and  anxiety 
specific  to  high-risk  individuals  (e.g.,  Kash’s  Breast  Cancer 
Anxiety  Scale,  modified  for  colon  cancer)  and  adherence  to 
screening  recommendations.  To  test  the  influence  of  mediating 
factors  on  an  individual’s  adherence  to  screening  recommenda- 
tions, as  suggested  by  the  theoretical  models,  the  following  vari- 
ables will  be  assessed:  family  history  of  cancer;  history  of 
compliance  to  colon  cancer  diagnostic  testing;  social  support 
(e.g.,  MOS  Social  Support  Survey)  (59);  and  preventive  health 
practices  and  health  beliefs  about  cancer  and  screening,  such  as 
susceptibility  to  having  cancer  and  potential  costs  and  benefits 
of  screening  (e.g..  General  Health  Motivation  and  Practices 
Scale)  (60).  The  proposed  study  is  the  first  in  a series,  as  the 
CALGB  develops  a research  program  in  the  molecular  genetics 
of  solid  tumors  and  hematopoietic  malignancies.  With  the 
development  of  a CALGB  registry  of  patients  with  breast  cancer 
who  consent  to  genetic  testing,  the  psychological,  ethical,  and 
health  behavior  issues  of  genetic  testing  for  both  the  patients 
and  their  relatives  will  become  the  focus  of  intensive  study. 


Special  QOL  research  questions  addressed  by  the 
CALGB.  Some  major  psychological  questions  are  ideally  ad-  }J 
dressed  in  the  cooperative  group  setting  because  of  the  large 
numbers  of  patients  treated  in  clinical  trials  in  which  treatment 
is  by  protocol,  with  medical,  treatment,  and  treatment-related  i 
outcome  data  stored  in  a common  database.  One  area  in  which 
cooperative  clinical  trials  groups  are  particularly  valuable  is  the 
testing  of  the  efficacy  and  QOL  impact  of  an  alternative  therapy 
in  a rigorously  controlled  trial.  The  CALGB  conducted  a phase  „ 
III  clinical  trial  of  hydrazine  sulfate,  in  which  all  patients  with 
advanced  non-small-cell  lung  cancer  were  entered  in  a ran-  ■ ' 
domized  study  to  receive  either  a standard  chemotherapy 
regimen  and  hydrazine  sulfate  or  the  chemotherapy  regimen  and 
placebo  in  a double-blind  fashion  (CALGB  8931)  (38).  The 
EORTC  QLQ-30  (39)  and  Social  Support  LC13  (40)  were  used 
as  the  QOL  measures  for  the  study,  supplemented  by  the  Duke- 
University  of  North  Carolina  Questionnaire  (41).  No  differences 
in  survival  or  disease-free  survival  were  found  between  the  two 
groups,  with  the  hydrazine  arm  of  the  study  actually  demonstrat- 
ing worse  physical  functioning,  greater  fatigue,  and  worse  lung 
cancer-specific  symptoms  than  the  control  group  at  the  2-month 
assessment  (38). 

A second  study  currently  under  way,  supported  by  the  John  ‘ ” 
D.  and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur  Foundation,  is  quite  different  I ft 
from  others  we  have  conducted  in  that  it  will  test  whether  a 
major  stressor,  defined  as  loss  of  a spouse  or  child,  is  associated 
with  a significantly  increased  risk  of  recurrence  or  death  from 
breast  cancer  (CALGB  9364).  The  question  of  the  relationship 
of  stress  to  disease  onset  and  recurrence  is  one  that  preoccupies 
many  patient’s  concerns  and  is  the  focus  of  much  research.  How-  * 
ever,  studies  of  smaller  cohorts  have  resulted  in  contradictory  ; 
findings  (61).  By  strictly  defining  the  stressor  in  terms  of  what  is  li[ 

universally  accepted  as  a major  stress,  the  loss  of  a spouse  or  11 

child,  a more  definitive  answer  to  this  question  may  be 
provided.  As  a secondary  objective  to  this  study,  the  role  of  so- 
cial support  and  spiritual  beliefs  in  modulating  the  trauma  of  i 
cancer  will  be  examined.  In  this  case-control  study,  in  which  all  P' 
women  were  treated  for  stage  II  breast  cancer  over  10  years  ago 
in  CALGB  8541,  case  subjects  were  defined  as  women  who  had 
disease  recurrence  subsequent  to  their  treatment  in  CALGB  | n 
8541  or  who  died;  control  subjects  were  those  who  were  alive  I t 
without  disease  progression.  The  odds  of  bereavement  will  be  p 
statistically  compared  between  the  two  groups,  with  the  odds  I s 
ratio  reflecting  the  increased  risk  of  disease  recurrence  or  death  p 
from  breast  cancer  due  to  bereavement.  The  objectives  led  to  the 
use  of  a psychosocial  battery  containing  the  MOS  Social  Sup- 
port Survey  to  measure  social  activities  and  emotional  and 
instrumental  support  from  family  and  friends  (59);  the  Life  Ex-  | , 
periences  Survey  (62)  to  assess  stressful  life  events;  the  Systems 
of  Belief  Inventory  to  assess  spirituality  (Holland  and  Kash;  per- 
sonal communication);  and  the  Texas  Revised  Inventory  of 
Grief  (63)  to  assess  severity  of  bereavement  for  those  who  had 
experienced  the  death  of  a spouse  or  child. 

Theoretical  framework.  In  the  past  5 years,  the  stress-ill- 
ness vulnerability  theory  has  emerged  as  a theoretical  model  for 
understanding  patient  adaptation  (64).  In  this  model,  adapted  for 
application  to  cancer  patients  (Fig.  1)  (65),  cancer  and  its  treat- 
ment are  the  stressors,  and  QOL  or  patient  adaptation  is  the  out- 
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Fig.  1.  Vulnerability  model  of  patients’  adaptation  to  cancer. 


come.  Mediating  factors  that  may  influence  patient  adaptation 
are  included  in  the  model,  such  as  social  support,  relationship  to 
the  health  care  team,  economic  resources,  personality  charac- 
teristics, concurrent  stressful  life  events,  and  comorbid  condi- 
tions. In  addition  to  assessing  social  support  as  a potential  buffer 
serving  to  protect  patients  from  the  impact  of  stress,  the  suppor- 
tive role  of  the  medical  team  to  a patient's  adjustment,  often 
overlooked  by  researchers,  is  highlighted  in  this  model. 
Psychosocial  interventions  must  be  developed  to  affect  these 
mediating  variables  or  QOL  itself. 

While  no  single  study  can  incorporate  the  measurement  of  all 
mediating  variables,  the  vulnerability  model  has  served  to  guide 
the  selection  of  variables  and,  consequently,  instruments  of  im- 
portant mediating  factors  of  adaptation  in  a number  of  our 
studies:  family  environment  and  health  beliefs  in  long-term 
psychosocial  adaptation  of  leukemia  survivors  (CALGB  8963) 
(76);  preference  for  control  over  health  care  in  a study  of 
patient-controlled  analgesia  for  patients  with  severe  pain 
(CALGB  8872,  in  collaboration  with  the  Cancer  Control  Com- 
mittee) (66);  the  role  of  stressful  life  events,  social  support,  and 
spirituality  in  the  psychosocial  adaptation  of  breast  cancer 
patients,  as  described  above  (CALGB  9364);  and  the  patient’s 
relationship  with  his  or  her  medical  team  in  a study  of  the  treat- 
ment of  fever  and  neutropenia  at  home  by  antibiotics  (CALGB 
9170,  in  collaboration  with  the  Cancer  Control  Committee).  By 
identifying  critical  factors  that  exacerbate  patients’  vulnerability 
to  the  stresses  of  cancer,  as  well  as  those  that  are  protective,  and 
examining  the  balance  of  these  forces  within  the  context  of  this 
model,  wide  differences  in  patient  adaptation  to  the  same  dis- 
ease and  treatment  can  be  better  understood. 


Guidelines  for  Future  QOL  Research 

Prioritizing  Clinical  Trials  for  QOL  Study 

Cost  containment  today  mandates  prioritizing  which  studies 
receive  a QOL  component.  In  the  CALGB,  outside  funding 
must  be  obtained  for  any  study  that  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the 
single.  National  Cancer  Institute-supported  research  interviewer, 
which  is  approximately  two  studies  at  a time,  with  several  as- 
sessments during  and  off  treatment.  Given  the  volume  of  inter- 
est in  QOL  research,  one  interviewer  has  not  been  adequate  to 
meet  the  demand.  When  there  have  been  additional  studies  of 
interest,  support  of  approximately  $25  000  per  year  has  been 
sought  to  cover  the  cost  of  telephone-derived  QOL  data  collec- 
tion. Apportioning  QOL  studies  by  disease  site  or  modality  (i.e., 
one  per  committee)  is  one  way  to  place  a limit  on  QOL  studies, 
but  this  does  not  take  into  account  the  possibility  of  several 
studies  with  important  QOL  issues  becoming  simultaneously  ac- 
tive within  a single  committee.  A mechanism  must  be  estab- 
lished to  prioritize  QOL  studies,  involving  both  oncologists  and 
psycho-oncologists  within  the  cooperative  clinical  trial  group, 
similar  to  the  designation  of  high-priority  clinical  trials.  How- 
ever, prioritizing  QOL  studies  will  not  eliminate  the  need  for 
financial  support  for  this  research.  As  of  today,  the  CALGB 
remains  the  only  cooperative  group  with  a budget  dedicated  to 
QOL  research.  Although  minimal,  that  budget  has  been  pivotal 
in  our  research  effort  over  the  years.  With  the  prioritization  of 
QOL  studies,  in  conjunction  with  the  appropriate  support, 
resources  can  then  be  allocated  so  that  studies  are  conducted 
with  the  proper  methodologic  rigor  and  depth  of  measurement. 

Data  Collection  Method 

We  consider  the  telephone  interview  as  the  QOL  data  collec- 
tion method  of  choice  for  cooperative  clinical  trials  groups. 
QOL  information  is  validly  obtained  via  telephone  interview, 
yields  minimal  missing  data,  results  in  excellent  retention  of 
patients  for  follow-up  assessments,  and  has  high  patient  satisfac- 
tion. The  high  rate  of  successfully  completed  interviews  in  the 
breast  cancer  megestrol  acetate  study  (CALGB  8864)  (34)  was 
felt,  in  part,  to  be  due  to  the  rapport  that  developed  between  in- 
terviewer and  patient  over  the  course  of  the  three  assessments. 
Retaining  patient  compliance  to  repeated  assessments  in  QOL 
studies  could  thus  be  enhanced  as  a consequence  of  the  rapport 
between  interviewer  and  patient.  Computer-assisted  telephone 
interviewing  (CATI)  (26,67)  could  be  used  to  reduce  some  of 
the  additional  costs  of  telephone  interviewing  by  increasing  ef- 
ficiency in  coding  and  data  processing,  without  the  visible 
presence  of  computer  technology  interfering  with  the  interview 
process.  The  use  of  mailed  questionnaires  may  be  appealing  at 
the  outset  because  of  ease  of  administration  and  lowest  cost  of 
all  the  data  collection  methods  (27,30-32).  Self-administration 
of  questionnaires  in  the  clinic  is  similarly  viewed  favorably  by 
those  in  the  cooperative  clinical  trials  groups  for  those  reasons, 
although  there  are  hidden  costs  that  render  this  approach  not  so 
inexpensive,  as  Moinpour’s  paper  in  this  monograph  suggests. 
Excellent  completion  rates  using  self-administered  question- 
naires in  the  clinic  have  been  reported  by  the  Southwest  Oncol- 
ogy Group  (68)  and  the  National  Cancer  Institute  of  Canada 
Clinical  Trials  Group  (69).  However,  that  certainly  has  not  been 
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our  experience  using  this  method  of  data  collection,  which 
proved  quite  scientifically  costly  to  the  CALGB  in  its  early 
studies,  nor  has  it  been  the  experience  of  other  cooperative  clini- 
cal trials  groups,  such  as  the  European  Organization  for  Re- 
search and  Treatment  of  Cancer  (70,71).  While  mixed-mode 
methods  would  certainly  improve  compliance  by  an  average  of 
5%-15%  (21),  it  is  not  clear  if  that  would  sufficiently  offset  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  of  missing  data,  particularly  as 
patients'  functioning  deteriorates  and  clinic  attendance  becomes 
sporadic.  Therefore,  when  the  budget  for  a QOL  study  is  being 
developed,  a broader  view  of  cost  needs  to  be  adopted  that  in- 
cludes our  confidence  in  obtaining  results  on  which  the  scien- 
tific community  can  build. 

Measurement 

There  is  a current  wave  of  conservatism  and  demand  for 
simplification  in  QOL  measurement,  with  the  suggested  use  of  a 
single  measure  across  all  clinical  trials,  with  perhaps  a few  addi- 
tional items  specific  to  a protocol.  This  trend  is  due  to  multiple 
factors:  1)  frustration  stemming  from  our  current  inability  to 
compare  results  across  trials  due  to  variability  in  measurement 
(72),  2)  a lack  of  understanding  as  to  how  to  evaluate  different 
measures  for  their  appropriateness  in  measuring  specific  QOL 
issues  in  the  different  trials,  and  3)  an  increasing  limitation  in 
financial  resources  devoted  to  QOL  research.  Indeed,  the  use  of 
a core  measure  will  allow  for  comparisons  across  clinical  trials 
and  provide  much  needed  information  concerning  QOL  issues 
for  specific  patient  populations  through  the  ongoing  develop- 
ment of  a database.  However,  the  paramount  consideration 
when  selecting  QOL  measures  for  a clinical  trial  is  that  it  serve 
as  a valid  test  of  the  QOL  research  question,  specific  to  that 
trial.  Despite  the  clear  benefits  of  using  a common  measure 
across  trials,  this  issue  can  never  supersede  in  importance  the 
primary  scientific  mandate:  answering  the  QOL  question  for 
that  trial. 

As  the  oncology  community’s  confidence  in  the  availa- 
bility of  valid  QOL  measures  has  increased,  attention  has 
begun  to  shift  to  understanding  the  clinical  significance  of 
statistically  significant  results.  Lor  many  QOL  measures,  the 
clinical  significance  of  findings  is  not  readily  apparent,  nor  are 
normative  data  available  from  either  large  community  samples 
or  relevant  cancer  patient  populations  to  provide  a frame  of  ref- 
erence for  interpreting  patients’  scores.  The  clinical  significance 
of  QOL  scores  will  be  determined  as  normative  information  is 
obtained  for  these  measures  and  correlated  with  clinically  well- 
understood,  disease-relevant  measures,  such  as  the  Kamofsky 
performance  status  scale,  psychiatric  diagnoses,  and  behavioral 
indicators  of  psychosocial  functioning  (65).  The  cooperative 
clinical  trials  groups  are  the  ideal  context  within  which  to  con- 
duct this  research,  given  the  broad  representation  of  patient 
populations  and  documentation  of  disease  and  treatment  vari- 
ables. 

Cost  Analysis 

The  cost-conscious  atmosphere  in  health  care  in  the  past  5 
years  has  resulted  in  an  increased  interest  in  including  cost 
analyses  in  relation  to  survival,  toxicity,  and/or  QOL  in  the 
evaluation  of  cancer  treatments  (73-76).  However,  as  of  yet,  it  is 


rare  to  see  all  four  end  points  included  in  the  research  design. 
The  CALGB ’s  newly  created  Clinical  Economics  Working 
Group,  in  collaboration  with  the  Psycho-Oncology  Committee, 
will  select  studies  in  which  there  are  clear  cost  as  well  as  QOL 
implications  for  different  treatments.  Our  first  effort  in  this  area 
will  be  a study  of  the  hepatic  arterial  infusion  pump,  in  which 
colorectal  cancer  patients  with  hepatic  metastases  will  be  ran- 
domly assigned  to  receive  chemotherapy  either  by  a surgically 
implanted  pump  or  systemic  therapy  (CALGB  9481).  The  sig-  j 
nificance  of  this  model  approach  to  treatment  evaluation  is  that 
four  major  parameters  are  included:  survival,  toxicity,  QOL,  and 
cost,  creating  an  enriched  dataset  from  which  to  understand  the 
impact  of  a cancer  treatment  on  patients’  lives. 


Conceptual  Issues  Concerning  QOL  Research 


QOL  research  has  not  been  theory  driven,  but  rather,  it  has 
been  guided  by  hypotheses  as  to  which  treatment  arm  will  result 
in  worse  QOL,  based  on  expected  side  effects,  treatment  ef- 
ficacy, or  other  treatment-related  effects.  This  has  been  ap- 
propriate, given  the  nature  of  the  research  questions  and  the 
measurement  limitations  imposed  by  patients’  level  of  illness. 
However,  by  having  a paucity  of  theoretical  issues  tested  within 
the  trials,  little  light  has  been  thrown  on  identifying  specific 
psychosocial  mechanisms  by  which  cancer  patients  adjust  to 
their  disease  and  treatment.  Because  planning  rational  interven- 
tions will  require  such  information,  theoretical  models  need  to 
be  considered  in  the  development  of  QOL  research  in  clinical 
trials.  By  concentrating  resources  in  identified  high-priority 
studies,  expanded  measurement  is  made  more  possible,  enabling 
the  testing  of  theoretically  based  questions. 


(12) 


Conclusion 


The  most  significant  clinical  application  of  QOL  research  in 
phase  III  clinical  trials  will  be  to  assist  both  patients  and  their 
oncologists  in  making  treatment  decisions  by  providing  them 
with  relevant  information  concerning  a specific  treatment’s  im- 
pact on  QOL.  QOL  issues  are  routinely  taken  into  account  in 
decision-making:  oncologists,  on  the  basis  of  their  clinical  ex- 
perience, and  patients,  on  the  basis  of  their  judgment  about 
potential  efficacy  versus  expected  side  effects  and  disruption  in 
function.  When  QOL  research  is  conducted  with  the  proper 
thought  and  methodologic  rigor,  the  combined  effect  of  obtain- 
ing QOL  with  survival,  toxicity,  and  cost  data  in  the  evaluation 
of  cancer  treatments  in  clinical  trials  will  be  to  guide  treatment 
decisions  from  a more  rational  perspective. 
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A Cooperative  Group  Report  on 
Quality-of-Life  Research:  Lessons  Learned 


Mary  S.  McCabe * 

Introduction 

This  paper  is  a summary  of  the  presentations  given  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  Cooperative  Groups 
at  the  March  1-2,  1995,  meeting,  “Workshop  on  Quality  of  Life 
in  Clinical  Cancer  Trials.”  The  individual  sections  convey  the 
diverse  interests,  unique  patient  populations,  modality  focus, 
and  overall  thoughtful  approaches  that  each  of  the  cooperative 
groups  brings  to  oncology  quality-of-life  (QOL)  research  (Table  1 ). 


This  summary  provides  a unique  opportunity  to  review  the  prob- 
lems, successes,  and  plans  for  the  conduct  of  QOL  research  from  a 
national  perspective.  The  study-specific  discussions  are  intended  to 
provide  clinically  valuable  information  and  to  assist  in  the  planning 
of  future  QOL  evaluations  that  will  advance  the  field  and  ultimate- 
ly answer  questions  that  will  benefit  patients  with  cancer. 


*Correspondence  to:  Mary  S.  McCabe,  R.N.,  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
EPN,  Rm.  715.  Bethesda.  MD  20892. 


Table  1.  Active  cooperative  group  treatment  trials  with  QOL  end  points*, t 


Protocol/ 

coordination 

center  No.  Title  Phase  QOL  instrument 


El  493 

CALGB-9342 
El  193 

INT-0121/EST-2190 

INT-0142/E-3193 

T90-0180/PBT-1 

INT-0 1 40/POG-933 1 

INT -0 1 49/RTOG-9402 

NCCTG-93-72-52 

RTOG-93-05 

RTOG-94-1 1 


Disease  group — AIDS 

Sequential  chemotherapy  and  radiotherapy  for  AIDS-related  primary  central  II 

nervous  system  lymphoma 

Disease  group — breast 

Study  of  Taxol  (paclitaxel)  at  three  dose  levels  in  the  treatment  of  patients  III 

with  metastatic  breast  cancer 

Trial  of  doxorubicin  versus  paclitaxel  versus  paclitaxel  plus  adriamycin  plus  III 

granulocyte-colony  stimulating  factor  in  metastatic  breast  cancer 

Study  of  conventional  adjuvant  chemotherapy  versus  high-dose  chemotherapy  111 
and  autologous  bone  marrow  transplant  as  questionnaire/adjuvant 
intensification  therapy  following  conventional  adjuvant  chemotherapy  in 
patients  with  stage  II  and  III  breast  cancer  at  high  risk  of  recurrence 

Comparison  of  tamoxifen  versus  tamoxifen  with  ovarian  ablation  in  III 

premenopausal  women  with  axillary  node-negative  receptor-positive  breast 
cancer  <2  cm 

Rrandomized  comparison  of  maintenance  chemotherapy  with  CTX,  III 

MTX,  and  5-FU  versus  high-dose  chemotherapy  with  CTX,  thiotepa.  and 
CBDCA  and  ABMT  support  for  women  with  metastatic  breast  cancer 
responding  to  conventional  induction  chemotherapy 


Disease  group — central  nervous  system 

Treatment  of  children  with  early-stage  medulloblastoma:  standard-dose  111 

craniospinal  irradiation  versus  reduced-dose  craniospinal  irradiation  plus 
adjuvant  chemotherapy  with  cisplatin,  cyclophosphamide,  and  vincristine 

Intergroup  randomized  comparison  of  radiation  alone  versus  pre-radiation  III 

chemotherapy  for  pure  and  mixed  anaplastic  oligodendrogliomas 

Trial  of  BCNU  and  cisplatin  versus  BCNU  alone  and  standard  III 

radiation  therapy  versus  accelerated  radiation  therapy  in  patients  with 
high-grade  glioma 

Trial  comparing  the  use  of  radiosurgery  followed  by  conventional  III 

radiotherapy  with  BCNU  to  conventional  radiotherapy  with  BCNU  for 
supratentorial  glioblastoma  multiforme 

Ttumor  volume-influenced  dose  escalation  of  accelerated  hyper-  II 

fractionated  radiotherapy  to  64.0  and  70.4  Gy  with  BCNU  for  newly 
diagnosed  radiosurgery-ineligible  glioblastoma  multiforme  patients 


Functional  Assessment  of  HIV 
Infection,  HIV  QOL  Survey,  HIV 
Questionnaire 


Functional  Living  Index — Cancer, 
Symptom  Distress  Scale 

Functional  Assessment  of  Cancer — 
Breast  Cancer 

Breast  Chemotherapy 


Functional  Assessment  of  Cancer 
Therapy — Breast,  ECOG 
Menopausal  Symptom  Form 

Medical  Outcomes  Study  Short  Form- 
20,  Symptom  Distress  Scale,  Profile 
of  Mood  States,  Mental  Adjustment 
to  Cancer  Scale 


POG  QOL  Questionnaire 


Kamofsky  Performance  Scale,  Mini- 
Mental  State  Examination,  EORTC-B 
QOL  Questionnaire 

Mini-Mental  State  Examination. 
Neurologic  Function  Status 


Mini-Mental  State  Examination, 
Spitzer  QOL  Index 


Mini-Mental  State  Examination 
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Table  1 (continued).  Active  cooperative  group  treatment  trials  with  QOL  end  points*,! 


Protocol/ 
coordination 
center  No. 

RTOG-94-17 

INT-0146/NCCTG-93-46-53 
1NT-0 1 47/RTOG-940 1 

NCCTG-9 1-46-51 

CALGB-9182 

E7892 

INT-0 1 62/S  WOG-9346 

RTOG-94-08 

T94-01 10/NCIC-CTG 

E2E93 
GOG- 145 

GOG- 152 

GOG-9102 

GOG-LAP1 

SWOG-9324 

RTOG-90-03 

RTOG-91-1 1 


Title 


Phase 


Single-arm,  open  label,  study  of  intravenously  administered  tirapazamine  II 

plus  radiation  therapy  for  high-grade  glioblastoma  multiforme 

Disease  group— gastrointestinal 

Prospective  randomized  trial  comparing  laparoscopic-assisted  colectomy  III 

versus  open  colectomy  for  colon  cancer 

Intergroup  randomized  trial  of  preoperative  versus  postoperative  combined  III 

modality  therapy  for  resectable  rectal  cancer 

Salvage  protocol  for  patients  with  advanced  colorectal  cancer  who  have  II 

relapsed  following  surgical  adjuvant  chemotherapy 

Disease  group — genitourinary 

Randomized  comparison  of  low-dose  steroids  and  mitoxantrone  versus  low-  III 
dose  steroids  in  patients  with  “hormone  refractory”  stage  D2  carcinoma  of 
the  prostate 

Randomized,  double-blinded  trial  of  adjuvant  hormonal  therapy  for  III 

surgically  treated  pathologic  stage  C carcinoma  of  the  prostate 

Intermittent  androgen  deprivation  in  patients  with  stage  D2  prostate  cancer  III 


Phase  III  trial  of  the  study  of  endocrine  therapy  used  as  a cytoreductive  and  III 

cytostatic  agent  prior  to  radiation  therapy  in  good  prognosis,  locally 
confined  adenocarcinoma  of  the  prostate 

Intergroup  (NCIC  CTG,  and  ECOG)  phase  III  randomized  trial  comparing  III 

total  androgen  blockade  versus  total  androgen  blockade  plus  pelvic 
irradiation  in  clinical  stage  T3-4,  NO,  MO  adenocarcinoma  of  the  prostate 


Disease  group — gynecologic 

Clinical  trial  of  an  outpatient  paclitaxel  and  carboplatin  regimen  in  the  II 

treatment  of  suboptimally  debulked  epithelial  carcinoma  of  the  ovary 

Randomized  study  of  surgery  versus  surgery  plus  vulvar  radiation  in  the  III 

management  of  poor  prognosis  primary  vulvar  cancer  and  of  radiation  versus 
radiation  and  chemotherapy  for  positive  inguinal  nodes 

Randomized  study  of  cisplatin  (NSC  1 19875)  and  paclitaxel  (NSC  125973)  III 

with  interval  secondary  cytoreduction  versus  cisplatin  and  paclitaxel  in 
patients  with  suboptimal  stage  III  and  IV  epithelial  ovarian  carcinoma 

Effect  of  alopecia  on  cancer  patients’  body  image  and  the  role  of  audiovisual  Other 
information  on  body  image 

Orientation  and  evaluation  study  of  surgeon  proficiency  in  performing  a GOG  Other 
standardized  procedure  for  laparoscopic  FIGO  staging  in  adenocarcinoma 
of  the  endometrium 


Trial  of  vinorelbine  tartrate  (navelbine)  for  patients  with  relapsed  ovarian  II 

cancer 

Disease  group — head  and  neck 

Randomized  study  to  compare  twice  daily  hyperfractionation,  accelerated  III 

hyperfractionation  with  a split  and  accelerated  fractionation  with  concomitant 
boost  to  standard  fractionation  radiotherapy  for  squamous  cell  carcinomas 
of  head  and  neck 

Trial  to  preserve  the  larynx:  induction  chemotherapy  and  radiation  therapy  III 

versus  concomitant  chemotherapy  and  radiation  therapy  versus  radiation 
therapy 


QOL  instrument 


Mini-Mental  State  Examination 


Symptom  Distress  Scale,  QOL-Index, 
Q-TWiST 

Anorectal  Function  Assessment  Tool, 
Functional  Assessment  of  Therapy — 
Cancer 

QOL  Uniscale 


Functional  Living  Index — Cancer, 
Symptom  Distress  Scale,  Sexual  and 
Urologic  Functioning  Questionnaire, 
Problems  in  Daily  Activities 

Functional  Assessment  of  Cancer 
Therapy — Prostate 

Medical  Outcomes  Study  Short  Form- 
36,  Medical  Outcomes  Study  Short 
Form-20,  Symptom  Distress  Scale, 
Linear  Analogue  Self  Assessment 

Sexual  Adjustment  Questionnaire 


EORTC  Core  Questionnaire-33, 
Functional  Assessment  of  Cancer 
Therapy — Prostate 


Functional  Assessment  of  Cancer 
Therapy — Ovarian 

Functional  Assessment  of  Cancer 
Therapy — General,  GOG  Symptom 
Inventory,  Groningen  Arousability 
Scale,  Groningen  Body  Image  Scale 

Functional  Assessment  of  Cancer 
Therapy — Ovarian 

Secourd  and  Jourard  Body  Cathexis 
Index 

Functional  Assessment  of  Cancer 
Therapy — General,  Medical 
Outcomes  Survey — Physical 
Functioning  Subscale,  Wisconsin 
Brief  Pain  Inventory,  Fear  of  relapse/ 
Recurrence  Scale,  Sexual  Functioning 
Scale,  Body  Image 

Medical  Outcomes  Study  Short  Form- 
36 


Functional  Assessment  of  Cancer 
Therapy — Head  and  Neck,  List 
Performance  Status  Scale,  Dische 
Morbidity  Scoring  Tool 

Functional  Assessment  of  Cancer — 
Head  and  Neck,  Symptom  Scale 
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Table  1 (continued).  Active  cooperative  group  treatment  trials  with  QOL  end  points*, t 


Protocol/ 
coordination 
center  No. 

Title 

Phase 

QOL  instrument 

Disease  group — leukemia 

CCG-1941 

Bone  marrow  transplantation  versus  prolonged  intensive  chemotherapy  for 
children  with  acute  lymphoblastic  leukemia  after  an  initial  bone  marrow 
relapse 

III 

Ontario  Health  Survey 

POG-9421 

Evaluation  of  standard  versus  high-dose  ARA-C  induction  followed  by  the 
randomized  use  of  cyclosporine  A as  an  MDR  reversal  agent,  compared 
with  allogeneic  BMT,  in  childhood  AML 

III 

Bayley  Scales  of  Infant  Development, 
Vineland  Adaptive  Behavior  Scales, 
POG  QOL  Battery,  Family 
Environment  Scale,  Wechsler 
Intelligence  Scale  for  Children-III, 
Beery  Test  of  Visual-Motor 
Integration,  Achenbach  CBC,  Wide 
Range  Achievement  Test 

Disease  group — lung 

E3592 

Cisplatin  plus  etoposide  versus  daily  oral  etoposide  in  elderly  patients  with 
extensive-stage  small  cell  lung  cancer 

III 

Functional  Assessment  of  Cancer 
Therapy — Lung,  ECOG 
Neurotoxicity — Related  QOL 
Questionnaire 

E4593 

Study  of  hyperfractionated  accelerated  radiation  therapy  for  advanced, 
unresectable  non-small-cell  lung  cancer  with  or  without  G-CSF 

II 

Functional  Assessment  of  Cancer 
Therapy — Lung 

E7593 

Cisplatin  plus  etoposide  versus  cisplatin  plus  etoposide  followed  by  topotecan 
in  extensive-stage  small  cell  lung  cancer 

III 

Funcational  Assessment  of  Cancer 
Therapy — Lung 

INT-0131 

Randomized  study  of  CODE  plus  thoracic  irradiation  versus  alternating 

CAV  and  EP  for  extensive  stage  small-cell  lung  cancer 

III 

EORTC  Quality  of  Life  Questionnaire 

NCCTG-89-20-51 

Study  in  extensive-disease  small-cell  lung  cancer  to  evaluate  the  addition 
of  megestrol  acetate  to  the  etoposide/cisplatin  regimen 

III 

Functional  Living  Index — Cancer 

Disease  group — lymphoma 

SWOG-9133 

Randomized  trial  of  subtotal  nodal  irradiation  versus  doxorubicin,  vinblastine 
and  subtotal  nodal  irradiation  for  stage  1-IIA  Hodgkin's  disease 

III 

CARES-SF,  Symptom  Distress  Scale, 
Medical  Outcomes  Study  Short 
Form-36 

SWOG-9208 

Health  status  and  QOL  in  patients  with  early  stage  Hodgkin's  disease 

Other 

Symptom  Distress  Scale,  Cancer 
Rehabilitation  Evaluation  System — 
Short  Form,  Medical  Outcomes 

Study  Short  Form-36 

Disease  group — multiple  sites 

INT -0 1 43/RTOG-93 1 0 

Intergroup  phase  II  combined  modality  treatment  of  primary  central  nervous 
system  lymphoma 

II 

Mini-Mental  State  Examination 

Disease  group — myelodysplastic  syndrome 

CALGB-9221 

Randomized  phase  III  controlled  trial  of  subcutaneous  5-azacytidine  (NSC 
#102816)  versus  observation  in  myelodysplastic  syndromes 

III 

EORTC  QOL  Questionnaire,  Revised 
Rand  General  Well-Being  Scale 

*Source:  Cancer  Therapy  Evaluation  Program  database  of  cooperative  group  trials. 

tCTX  = cyclophosphamide;  MTX  = methotrexate;  5-FU  = fluorouracil;  CBDCA  = carboplatin;  BCNU  = carmustine;  NCIC  CTG  = National  Institute  of  Canada- 
Clinical  Trials  Group;  ECOG  = Eastern  Cooperative  Oncology  Group;  GOG  = Gynecologic  Oncology  Group;  ARA-C  = cytarabine;  MDR  = multidrug  resistance; 
BMT  = bone  marrow  transplant;  AML  = acute  myeloid  leukemia;  CAV  = cyclophosphamide,  doxorubicin,  and  vincristine;  and  EP  = etoposide  and  cisplatin. 
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Cancer  and  Leukemia  Group  B (CALGB) 


Alice  B.  Kornblith 

Overview 

The  past  5 years  have  been  very  active  for  the  Psycho-Oncol- 
ogy Committee.  Studies  were  conducted  by  or  are  currently  ac- 
tive with  five  Disease  Committees:  1)  breast  (CALGB-8082, 
CALGB-8864,  CALGB-9066,  CALGB-9342,  and  CALGB- 
9364),  2)  lung  (CALGB-8931  and  CALGB-9033),  3)  lymphoma 
(CALGB-8561,  CALGB-8562,  and  CALGB-9497),  4)  leukemia 
(CALGB-8963  and  CALGB-9221),  and  5)  prostate  (CALGB- 
9181  and  CALGB-9182).  Three  studies  are  currently  in 
development  with  the  Gastrointestinal  Committee.  Three  major 
areas  of  research  have  been  pursued  since  1990:  1)  quality  of 
life  (QOL)  of  patients  on  active  treatment  (CALGB-8083, 
CALGB-8534,  CALGB-8864,  CALGB-8872,  CALGB-8931, 
CALGB-8971,  CALGB-9033,  CALGB-9066,  CALGB-9181, 
CALGB-9182,  CALGB-9221,  and  CALGB-9342),  2)  psychoso- 
cial adaptation  of  leukemia  and  Hodgkin's  disease  survivors 
(CALGB-8963,  CALGB-8561,  CALGB-8562,  and  CALGB- 
9497),  and  3)  psychosocial  and  sociodemographic  factors  as 
predictors  of  survival  (CALGB-7761,  CALGB-8082,  and 
CALGB-9364).  Eight  journal  articles  (1-8)  and  six  abstracts  (9- 
13,16 ) have  been  published.  New  initiatives  for  the  Psycho-On- 
cology Committee  address  the  development  of  interventions:  1) 
telephone  counseling  to  improve  patients’  adjustment  during  ac- 
tive treatment  or  upon  completing  treatment,  2)  improving  doc- 
tor-patient communication,  and  3)  use  of  patient  advocates  to 
improve  minority  participation  in  clinical  trials.  Furthermore, 
we  will  be  collaborating  with  the  newly  created  Clinical 
Economics  Working  Group  in  selected  studies  in  which  there 
are  clear  cost  as  well  as  QOL  implications  of  different  treat- 
ments (e.g.,  hepatic  arterial  infusion  protocol  CALGB-9481). 
Last,  with  the  increasing  development  of  methods  for  genetic 
testing  and  other  cancer-screening  methods,  QOL  issues  con- 
cerning individuals  at  high  risk  for  cancer  have  assumed  critical 
importance.  The  study  of  the  psychological  consequences  of  in- 
tensified screening  of  relatives  at  high  risk  for  colon  cancer  will 
serve  as  a paradigm  for  this  research  area  (9X6Q).  Additional 
QOL  research  related  to  patients’  participation  in  genetic  re- 
search is  currently  being  explored  across  the  Psycho-Oncology, 
Cancer  Control,  and  Oncology  Nursing  Committees. 

QOL  During  Active  Treatment 

Active  Protocols 

CALGB-9182 — Randomized  comparison  of  low-dose 
steroids  and  mitoxantrone  versus  low-dose  steroids  in 
patients  with  hormone  refractory  stage  D2  carcinoma  of  the 
prostate.  This  study  uses  telephone  interviewing  as  the  method 
for  data  collection.  The  QOL  measures  in  CALGB-9181  and 
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CALGB-9182  are  identical.  QOL  is  being  evaluated  in  both 
protocols  by  use  of  the  Functional  Living  Index:  Cancer  Mc- 
Corkle  Symptom  Distress  Scale,  sexual  and  urological  function- 
ing subscales  of  the  EORTC  (i.e.,  European  Organization  for 
Research  and  Treatment  of  Cancer)  Prostate  Questionnaire, 
Rand  Functional  Limitations  Scale  (modified),  and  the  inter- 
ference of  pain  with  daily  functioning  subscale  of  the  Wisconsin 
Brief  Pain  Inventory. 

CALGB-9221 — A randomized  phase  III  controlled  trial: 
subcutaneous  5-azacytidine  versus  observation  in  myelo- 
dysplastic  syndromes.  The  QOL  hypothesis  in  this  study  is  that 
those  randomly  assigned  to  the  5-azacytidine  arm  will  ex- 
perience a better  QOL  because  of  better  symptom  control  (e.g., 
fewer  hospitalizations,  fewer  infections,  and  decreased  fatigue) 
than  those  in  the  control  group. 

CALGB-9334 — Sclerosis  of  pleural  effusions  by  talc 
thoracoscopy  versus  talc  slurry:  a phase  III  study.  This  study 
will  compare  the  QOL  of  patients  with  pleural  effusions  ran- 
domly assigned  to  receive  talc  slurry,  administered  at  the  bed- 
side, or  talc  thoracoscopy,  conducted  in  the  operating  room. 
Patients’  QOL  will  be  assessed  using  the  EORTC  QLQ-C30 
Questionnaire,  and  items  will  be  developed  to  assess  patients’ 
satisfaction  with  these  two  procedures.  In  addition,  pain  will  be 
assessed  daily  with  the  use  of  a visual  analogue  scale,  until  the 
chest  tube  is  removed. 

CALGB-9342 — Phase  III  study  of  paclitaxel  (Taxol)  at 
three  dose  levels  in  the  treatment  of  patients  with  metastatic 
breast  cancer.  The  objectives  of  the  QOL  component  of  this 
study  are  to  examine  the  prognostic  value  of  QOL  scores  at  base 
line  and  to  compare  patients’  QOL  on  175,  210,  or  250  mg/nr 
paclitaxel.  QOL  is  assessed  by  the  Functional  Living  Index — 
Cancer  (FLIC)  and  the  McCorkle  Symptom  Distress  Scale. 

CALGB-9497 — Health  status  and  QOL  in  patients  with 
early  stage  Hodgkin’s  disease:  a companion  study  to 
CALGB-9391/SWOG  (i.e.,  Southwest  Oncology  Group) 
9133.  This  intergroup  trial  under  SWOG  evaluates  the  QOL  of 
patients  with  early  stage  Hodgkin’s  disease  over  a 7-year  period. 
Measures  include  the  CARES-SF  (Cancer  Rehabilitation 
Evaluation  System-Short  Form),  McCorkle’s  Symptom  Distress 
Scale,  and  the  MOS  SF-36  (Medical  Outcome  Study-36  Item 
Short  Form  Health  Survey)  Vitality  and  Health  Perception  Sub- 
scales. 

In  Collaboration  With  Cancer  Control  Committee 

CALGB-9170 — A multicenter  trial  of  hospital  versus 
early  discharge  therapy  of  low-risk  patients  with  fever  and 
neutropenia:  a phase  III  study.  This  study  will  compare  the 
QOL  of  patients  with  fever  and  neutropenia  randomly  assigned 
to  continued  hospitalization  or  early  hospital  discharge  with 
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continued  care  at  home  with  antibiotics.  The  research  nurse  as- 
sesses patients’  psychological  state,  satisfaction  with  medical 
care,  and  overall  QOL  at  base  line  and  at  the  end  of  treatment 
(generally  within  5-7  days). 

CALGB-9490 — Does  an  oral  analgesic  protocol  improve 
pain  control  for  patients  with  cancer?  In  this  intergroup  trial 
under  Eastern  Cooperative  Oncology  Group  (E4Z93/CALGB- 
9490),  the  efficacy  of  prescribing  analgesic  management  of  pain 
by  protocol  will  be  tested  as  a mechanism  for  improving  pain 
control  and  the  QOL  of  patients  with  metastatic  or  recurrent 
non-small-cell  lung  cancer,  breast  cancer,  or  multiple  myeloma. 
Institutional  sites  will  be  randomly  assigned  to  either  the  pain 
protocol  or  a standard  care  condition.  Patients’  pain,  other 
physical  symptoms,  and  emotional  state  will  be  assessed  at  base 
line  and  days  15  and  29,  by  use  of  the  Brief  Pain  Inventory, 
Profile  of  Mood  States  (POMS),  and  the  McCorkle  Symptom 
Distress  Scale. 

Closed  Protocols 

CALGB-8083 — Localized  small-cell  carcinoma  of  the 
lung:  simultaneous  chemotherapy  and  radiotherapy, 
chemotherapy  versus  sequential  therapy  (chemotherapy, 
radiotherapy,  chemotherapy)  versus  chemotherapy  alone. 

QOL  and  neuropsychological  function  of  57  patients  with  small- 
cell lung  cancer  were  evaluated  using  the  Trail-Making  B Test 
(global  indicator  of  cognitive  impairment),  POMS,  and  the 
Handicap  Rating  Scale,  a physician-rated  measure  of  five 
dimensions  of  psychosocial  functioning.  Patients  receiving 
chemotherapy  plus  radiation  therapy  to  both  lung  and  brain  had 
a significantly  worse  emotional  state  (POMS  total  score)  and 
Handicap  Rating  Scale  score  at  the  beginning  of  cycle  4 of 
chemotherapy  than  those  receiving  chemotherapy  plus  pro- 
phylactic radiation  therapy  to  the  brain  alone  (P<.05).  No  sig- 
nificant differences  in  neuropsychological  functioning  were 
found  between  treatment  arms  (/). 

CALGB-8534 — Combination  chemotherapy  with  inten- 
sive ACE/PCE  (doxorubicin,  cyclophosphamide,  and  etopo- 
side/cisplatin,  cyclophosphamide,  and  etoposide)  and  radi- 
ation therapy  to  the  primary  tumor  and  prophylactic  whole- 
brain  radiation  therapy  with  or  without  warfarin  in  limited 
small-cell  carcinoma  of  the  lung:  phase  III.  This  study  ac- 
crued 369  patients,  and  follow-up  data  collection  has  been  com- 
pleted. No  significant  differences  in  psychological  status  and 
neuropsychological  functioning  (as  measured  by  the  POMS  and 
Trail-Making  B Test)  were  found  by  the  end  of  cycle  5 (after 
radiotherapy)  between  the  two  treatment  arms,  indicating  that 
warfarin  had  no  significant  effect  on  patients’  QOL. 

CALGB-8864 — Assessing  QOL  during  a dose-response 
trial  of  megestrol  acetate  in  patients  with  advanced  breast 
cancer  (companion  to  CALGB-8741).  The  QOL  of  patients 
with  advanced  breast  cancer  randomly  assigned  to  receive  three 
different  doses  of  megestrol  acetate  was  examined  over  a 3- 
month  period.  At  3 months,  women  treated  with  the  lowest  dose 
(160  mg/day)  reported  significantly  less  severe  side  effects 
(R<.0005)  (including  appetite  increase,  weight  gain,  fatigue,  and 
feeling  bloated),  better  physical  functioning  (/^.OOOS),  and  less 
psychological  distress  (P  = .008)  from  study  entry  than  those 
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treated  on  the  highest  dose  (1600  mg/day).  No  differences  in 
body  image  were  found  among  the  three  dose  groups  (6). 

CALGB-8931 — Cisplatin,  vinblastine,  and  hydrazine  sul- 
fate (NSC-150014)  in  treatment  of  advanced  non-small-cell 
lung  cancer:  a randomized,  placebo-controlled,  double- 
blinded  phase  III  study.  Patients’  QOL  was  assessed  while 
they  were  receiving  either  hydrazine  sulfate  or  placebo,  at  2- 
month  intervals  as  long  as  they  remained  on  study.  Measures  in- 
cluded the  EORTC  Quality  of  Life  Questionnaire  and  the 
Duke-University  of  North  Carolina  Functional  Social  Support 
Questionnaire.  At  2 months,  patients  receiving  hydrazine  sulfate 
had  significantly  worse  physical  symptoms  and  physical 
functioning  than  those  receiving  placebo;  there  were  no  other 
quality  differences  between  the  two  arms  (7). 

CALGB-9033 — Oral  versus  intravenous  etoposide  in  com- 
bination with  intravenous  cisplatin  in  extensive  small-cell 
lung  cancer.  The  question  of  interest  in  this  study  was  whether 
oral  administration  of  chemotherapy  improved  the  QOL  of 
patients  with  extensive  small-cell  lung  cancer  compared  with  in- 
travenous administration  as  a result  of  the  ease  of  administration 
and  potentially  fewer  side  effects.  Patients’  QOL  was  assessed 
by  telephone  interview.  No  significant  differences  in  QOL  were 
found  between  the  two  treatment  arms  over  the  3-month  time 
period,  as  measured  by  the  EORTC  Quality  of  Life  Question- 
naire, the  MOS  Social  Support  Scale,  and  the  CES-D  (Center 
for  Epidemiologic  Studies-Depression  Scale)  Depression  Scale. 

CALGB-9066 — QOL  and  psychosocial  adjustment  of 
patients  with  stage  II  or  III  breast  cancer  randomly  assigned 
to  receive  high-dose  CPA/cDDP  (cyclophosphamide/cis- 
platin)/carmustine  with  autologous  bone  marrow  support 
versus  standard-dose  CPA/cDDP/carmustine  as  consolida- 
tion to  adjuvant  CAF  (cyclophosphamide,  doxorubicin,  and 
fluorouracil)  (companion  to  CALGB-9082).  The  study’s 
primary  objective  was  to  assess  the  QOL  and  psychosocial 
adaptation  of  stage  II  or  III  breast  cancer  patients  randomly  as- 
signed to  receive  either  autologous  bone  marrow  transplant  or 
conventional  chemotherapy.  Patients  were  interviewed  by 
telephone  using  a battery  of  measures:  the  PAIS  (Psychosocial 
Adjustment  to  Illness  Scale),  FLIC,  and  McCorkle  Symptom 
Distress  Scale.  Follow-up  data  collection  will  continue  for  the 
next  3 years. 

CALGB-9181 — Randomized  phase  II  study  comparing 
standard-dose  with  moderately  high-dose  megestrol  acetate 
in  patients  with  advanced  prostate  cancer.  The  methodology 
used  in  CALGB-9181  involving  telephone  interviewing  as  the 
method  for  data  collection  and  all  QOL  measures  were  identical 
to  those  used  for  CALGB-9182  (see  CALGB-9182  above).  Fol- 
low-up data  collection  is  continuing. 

In  Collaboration  With  the  Cancer  Control  Committee 

CALGB-8872 — Randomized  study  of  patient-controlled 
analgesia  versus  continuous  intravenous  morphine  for 
severe  pain.  The  study’s  objective  was  to  compare  the  efficacy 
and  impact  on  QOL  of  two  forms  of  pain  control:  continuous  in- 
travenous infusion  of  morphine  (IV)  versus  patient-controlled 
analgesia  (PCA).  Pain  and  sedation  as  well  as  patients’ 
psychological  distress  and  preference  for  having  personal  con- 
trol over  the  administration  of  morphine  were  assessed.  While 
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the  PCA  group  was  found  to  have  used  significantly  less  mor- 
phine (P<. 05)  and  reported  significantly  greater  pain  intensity 
(Fk.OS)  than  the  IV  group,  there  was  an  equivalent  rating  of 
pain  relief  in  both  arms.  Furthermore,  those  on  PCA  reported 
significantly  less  psychological  distress  at  day  5 than  those  in 
the  IV  arm  (Pc. 05).  Those  on  PCA  reported  the  least  sedation 
and  had  the  least  distress  of  all  subgroups,  controlling  for  other 
sociodemographic  and  pain  characteristics  (9). 

CALGB-8971 — A dose-response  trial  of  megestrol  acetate 
for  the  treatment  of  cachexia  in  patients  with  advancedjung 
or  colorectal  cancer.  The  objective  of  this  study  was  to 
evaluate  the  effect  of  three  different  levels  of  megestrol  acetate 
on  weight  gain  and  QOL  of  cachectic  patients.  The  QOL  com- 
ponent of  this  study  was  closed  prior  to  completion  as  a conse- 
quence of  a 75%  drop-off  in  patient  assessment  by  the  1st  month 
assessment  due  to  illness,  death,  and  interviewer  error.  Although 
severely  compromised  by  attrition,  data  analysis  revealed  no 
significant  differences  in  QOL  due  to  dose  level  of  megestrol 
acetate,  for  the  entire  sample  or  by  disease  site. 

Long-Term  Psychosocial  Adaptation  of  Cancer 
Survivors 

Closed  Protocols 

CALGB-8561 — Comparative  assessment  of  psychosocial 
sequelae  in  long-term  Hodgkin’s  disease  survivors.  The  ob- 
jective of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  long-term  psychosocial 
adaptation  of  273  survivors  of  advanced  Hodgkin’s  disease  who 
had  been  treated  in  any  of  nine  CALGB  clinical  trials. 
Psychological  distress  was  found  to  be  elevated  by  one  standard 
deviation  above  that  of  healthy  respondents,  as  assessed  by  the 
Brief  Symptom  Inventory,  with  22%  reporting  distress  at  a level 
requiring  further  psychiatric  evaluation.  Furthermore,  a range  of 
psychosocial  “re-entry”  problems  was  reported  as  a conse- 
quence of  having  had  Hodgkin’s  disease:  denial  of  life  insurance 
(31%)  and  health  insurance  (22%),  sexual  problems  (37%),  con- 
ditioned nausea  in  response  to  reminders  of  chemotherapy 
(39%),  and  a negative  socioeconomic  impact  on  their  lives 
(36%)  (3,4).  This  study  established  the  value  of  the  telephone 
interview  as  the  method  for  QOL  data  collection  in  the  coopera- 
tive clinical  trials  group  and  served  as  the  foundation  for  the 
proposed  telephone  counseling  study  to  improve  adaptation  in 
survivors  upon  completion  of  their  oncology  treatment 
(CALGB-9360). 

CALGB-8562 — Comparative  assessment  of  psychosocial 
and  psychosexual  sequelae  in  three  treatment  regimens  for 
advanced  Hodgkin’s  disease  (companion  study  to  CALGB- 
8251):  a randomized  phase  III  trial  comparing  MOPP  (i.e., 
mechlorethamine  + vincristine  + procarbazine  + pred- 
nisone), ABVD  (i.e.,  doxorubicin  + bleomycin  + vincristine  + 
dacarbazine),  and  MOPP  alternating  with  ABVD  in  treat- 
ment of  advanced  Hodgkin's  disease.  CALGB-8562  was  a 
subset  of  CALGB-8561,  involving  92  patients  who  had  been 
treated  for  advanced  Hodgkin’s  disease  in  one  of  the  nine  clini- 
cal trials,  CALGB-8251.  This  study  was  undertaken  to  deter- 
mine if  there  were  significant  differences  in  survivors’ 
long-term  psychosocial  and  psychosexual  function  as  a conse- 
quence of  differential  gonadal  damage  from  the  three  regimens. 
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MOPP  versus  ABVD  versus  MOPP/ABVD.  No  significant 
long-term  advantage  was  found  for  survivors  of  Hodgkin’s  dis- 
ease treated  by  the  less  gonadally  toxic  ABVD  regimen  (5). 

CALGB-8963 — Psychosocial  adaptation  of  survivors  of 
acute  leukemia.  This  study  was  developed  to  examine  the 
psychosocial  adjustment  of  survivors  of  acute  leukemia  and  to 
identify  factors  predictive  of  current  distress.  Initial  analyses  in- 
dicate that  14%  of  leukemia  survivors  reported  psychological 
distress  that  was  at  a level  requiring  further  psychiatric  evalua- 
tion, as  measured  by  the  Brief  Symptom  Inventory.  Survivors 
most  likely  to  have  heightened  distress  were  younger  (P<.05) 
and  were  less  educated  (Pc. 002),  had  a history  of  conditioned 
anticipatory  distress  prior  to  their  chemotherapy  treatment 
(Pc. 05),  and  had  a worse  family  environment  in  conjunction 
with  more  medical  problems  subsequent  to  completion  of  treat- 
ment (Pc. 05)  (11). 

Psychosocial  and  Socioeconomic  Factors  as 
Predictors  of  Survival 

Active  Protocols 

CALGB-9364 — Effect  of  bereavement  on  disease  recur- 
rence and  death  in  women  with  stage  II  breast  cancer  (com- 
panion study  to  CALGB-8541).  This  companion  study  is 
designed  to  determine  whether  bereavement  (defined  as  the  loss 
of  a spouse  or  child)  in  stage  II  breast  cancer  patients  sub- 
sequent to  adjuvant  treatment  on  CALGB-8541  is  associated 
with  an  increased  risk  of  recurrence  or  death  due  to  breast  can- 
cer. A secondary  objective  is  to  examine  the  relationship  of 
stressful  life  events  to  current  psychological  status,  as  mediated 
by  sociodemographic,  medical,  and  social  support  factors.  With 
a case-control  research  design,  case  subjects  include  patients 
who  have  had  disease  recurrence  or  have  died  subsequent  to 
treatment  completion  of  CALGB-8541;  control  subjects  are 
women  who  are  alive  without  disease  recurrence.  Case  and  con- 
trol respondents  will  be  matched  for  age,  menopausal  status, 
time  of  entry  to  CALGB-8541,  lymph  node  status,  and  family 
status  (living  children  versus  no  living  children). 

Closed  Protocols 

CALGB-7761 — A study  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
single  versus  multiple  alkylating  agents  with  or  without 
doxorubicin  in  the  primary  treatment  of  multiple  myeloma. 

Psychosocial  status  at  protocol  entry  was  examined  as  a predic- 
tor of  survival.  Multiple  myeloma  patients  were  administered 
two  measures  of  psychological  state  at  base  line:  the  POMS  and 
the  Multiple  Affective  Adjective  Checklist  (MAACL).  Neither 
POMS  nor  the  MAACL  was  a significant  predictor  of  survival 
(8). 

CALGB-8082 — Surgical  adjuvant  chemotherapy  for 
breast  carcinoma:  two  CMFVP  regimens  (i.e.,  cyclophos- 
phamide + methotrexate  + fluorouracil  + vincristine  + pred- 
nisone) with  or  without  a subsequent  doxorubicin 
combination.  This  study  also  examines  psychosocial  status  at 
protocol  entry  as  a predictor  of  survival.  Women  with  stage  II 
breast  cancer  were  administered  the  SCL-90  (Symptom  Check- 
list, a measure  of  psychological  state)  at  base  line.  After  control- 
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ling  for  known  medical  prognostic  factors,  the  SCL-90  total 
score  was  not  found  to  significantly  predict  survival  at  7 years. 

Future  Plans 

Interventions  to  Improve  Patient  Adaptation 

CALGB-9360 — Psycho-educational/interpersonal  counsel- 
ing intervention  to  improve  “re-entry”  adjustment  of 
Hodgkin’s  disease  patients  upon  completing  active  treat- 
ment: a pilot  study  (companion  study  to  CALGB-8952).  The 

major  objective  of  this  proposed  study  is  to  evaluate  the 
feasibility  of  conducting  a psychosocial  intervention  by 
telephone.  The  intervention,  consisting  of  education,  counseling, 
and  emotional  support,  improves  Hodgkin's  disease  patients’ 
adjustment  upon  treatment  completion.  This  intervention  is 
based  on  Interpersonal  Counseling  developed  by  Klerman  and 
colleagues  (14,15),  with  an  expanded  psycho-educational  com- 
ponent, and  has  been  adapted  for  a cancer  patient  population. 
This  study  will  be  a companion  to  CALGB-8952,  in  which 
patients  with  advanced  Hodgkin’s  disease  are  randomly  as- 
signed to  receive  either  MOPP/ABV  (i.e.,  doxorubicin  + 
bleomycin  + vinblastine)  or  ABVD.  Patients  who  completed 
treatment  on  CALGB-8952  within  the  past  4 months  will  be 
eligible  to  participate.  The  intervention  will  consist  of  six 
telephone  counseling  sessions,  conducted  biweekly  by  an  oncol- 
ogy nurse.  Typical  problematic  areas  identified  by  Hodgkin’s 
disease  patients  upon  completing  treatment  will  be  discussed. 
Relevant  educational  materials  will  also  be  distributed. 

CALGB-9363 — “ProtoCall”:  a randomized  trial  of  a 
telephone-based  supportive/educational  intervention  to  im- 
prove QOL,  satisfaction  with  care,  and  compliance.  This 
study  will  test  the  hypothesis  that  cancer  patients,  randomly  as- 
signed to  receive  a supportive  counseling  intervention  provided 
over  the  telephone  by  a research  nurse  during  active  treatment, 
experience  an  improvement  in  their  psychological  and  social 
functioning  and  compliance  to  treatment,  compared  with  a con- 
trol group  not  receiving  the  intervention.  Interpersonal  Counsel- 
ing, the  therapeutic  model  upon  which  this  intervention  is  based, 
was  developed  by  Klerman  and  colleagues  (14,15)  and  has  been 
adapted  for  a cancer  patient  population.  Patients  will  be  assessed 
by  use  of  standardized  measures  of  QOL. 

QOL  of  Patients  During  Active  Treatment 

CALGB-9480 — A phase  III  study  of  three  different  doses 
of  suramin  administered  with  a fixed  dose  schedule  in 
patients  with  advanced  prostate  cancer.  A QOL  component  to 
a dose-response  trial  of  suramin  has  been  drafted. 

CALGB-9481 — A phase  III  study  of  hepatic  artery 
floxuridine,  leucovorin,  and  dexamethasone  versus  systemic 
fluorouracil  and  leucovorin  as  treatment  for  hepatic  metas- 
tases  from  colorectal  cancer.  The  QOL  component  of  this 
phase  III  trial  has  been  developed  in  conjunction  with  the  newly 
created  Clinical  Economics  Working  Group,  which  will  conduct 
a cost  analysis  for  this  study. 

Study  of  sexual  function  in  postmenopausal  women 
treated  with  tamoxifen.  A pilot  study  was  conducted  of  67 
postmenopausal  women  with  early  stage  breast  cancer  treated 
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by  tamoxifen  to  examine  the  magnitude  of  tamoxifen’s  effect  on 
sexual  functioning  (16).  Patients  were  assessed  for  drug  side  ef- 
fects, sexual  functioning,  and  depressed  mood  by  use  of  ques- 
tionnaires and  vaginal  and  Pap  smears.  Data  analysis  began  in 
March  1995.  The  next  step  concerning  this  line  of  research  will 
be  discussed  after  analysis  of  the  pilot  data. 

Long-Term  Adaptation  of  Cancer  Survivors 

In  development — Long-term  psychosocial  adaptation  in 
breast  cancer  survivors  treated  with  adjuvant  therapy  (com- 
panion study  to  CALGB-7581).  The  long-term  psychosocial 
adaptation  of  200  breast  cancer  survivors  treated  15-20  years 
ago  with  the  adjuvant  therapy  on  CALGB-7581  will  be  studied. 
Survivors  will  be  interviewed  concerning  their  current  psycho- 
logical, social,  sexual,  and  vocational  functioning;  breast  cancer 
detection  behaviors;  and  problems  they  attributed  to  having 
been  treated  for  cancer.  An  identical  battery  of  measures  that  we 
have  used  in  our  Hodgkin’s  disease  survivor  studies  (CALGB- 
8561/8562)  and  acute  leukemia  survivor  study  (CALGB-8963), 
supplemented  by  appropriate  measures  for  this  patient  popula- 
tion, will  be  used.  All  patients  will  be  interviewed  by  telephone. 
Any  patient  in  significant  distress  will  be  further  evaluated  by  a 
psychiatrist  via  telephone  interview  and  referred  for  treatment  in 
her  community. 

Quality  of  Life  of  Those  at  High  Risk  for  Cancer 

In  collaboration  with  the  Cancer  Control  Committee:  in 
development — 9X6Q  psychological  consequences  of  colorec- 
tal cancer  screening  in  first-degree  relatives  of  colorectal 
cancer  patients  (companion  study  to  CALGB-9173).  The 

proposed  study  will  serve  as  a companion  to  the  colorectal 
screening  trial  of  first-degree  relatives  of  colorectal  cancer 
patients  (CALGB-9173).  Colon  cancer  patients  will  be  random- 
ly assigned  to  receive  either  a direct  letter  from  the  physician 
sent  to  the  patients’  relatives  concerning  screening  recommen- 
dations, or  a flyer  concerning  screening  recommendations  given 
to  the  patient  to  be  sent  to  their  relatives.  High-risk  relatives  will 
be  interviewed  by  telephone  concerning  psychological  distress 
subsequent  to  an  evaluation  of  compliance  to  screening  recom- 
mendations. 
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Eastern  Cooperative  Oncology  Group  (ECOG) 


Diane  L.  Fair clough,  David  F.  Celia 

History 

The  Outcomes  Subcommittee  (formerly  Quality  of  Life  Sub- 
committee) is  one  of  five  subcommittees  of  the  Health  Practices 
Committee  of  the  ECOG.  It  was  established  in  1990  to  oversee 
the  scientific  integrity  of  quality-of-life  (QOL)  research  activity 
within  the  group.  Its  core  membership  is  comprised  of  social 
scientists,  physicians,  nurses,  and  statisticians.  Its  initial  role 
was  to  stimulate  and  promote  high-quality  QOL  investigations 
in  selected  clinical  trials.  That  role  quickly  shifted  to  include 
quality  assurance  of  QOL  data  collection  efforts  and  has  more 
recently  emphasized  scientific  prioritization  of  study  proposals, 
because  demand  for  QOL  research  within  the  group  has  out- 
stripped the  resource  availability.  The  future  of  the  expanded 
Outcomes  Subcommittee  promises  to  be  very  exciting  as  the 
outcomes  field  matures  scientifically.  The  following  is  a brief 
description  of  events  and  activities  that  explain  the  evolution  of 
QOL  activity  and  priorities  within  the  ECOG. 

The  first  ECOG  QOL  study  predates  the  formation  of  the 
QOL  subcommittee.  It  was  initiated  as  a pilot  feasibility  study 
for  patients  with  metastatic  non-small-cell  lung  cancer  in  1983 
(7).  A separate  QOL  pilot  protocol  (E4983-Assessment  of 
Quality  of  Life  in  ECOG  Patients)  was  written  to  accompany 
the  primary  therapeutic  study  (E1583-phase  II-III  Chemo- 
therapy of  Metastatic  Non-Small-Cell  Bronchogenic  Car- 
cinoma) using  the  FLIC  (Functional  Living  Index-Cancer). 
Compliance  to  the  QOL  assessments  dropped  rapidly  to  33%  of 
survivors  by  6 months.  Anecdotal  reports  suggested  that  medical 
staff  were  reluctant  to  administer  the  questionnaire  to  seriously 
ill  patients  and  that  in  future  studies  efforts  to  address  com- 
pliance should  include  both  patients  and  staff. 

In  1991,  as  a result  of  the  early  experience  in  the  first  pilot, 
the  QOL  subcommittee  began  actively  addressing  the  com- 
pliance issues  by  sponsoring  QOL  data  management  training  at 
each  semiannual  ECOG  meeting,  by  producing  a training  video 
addressing  collection,  and  by  initiating  a centralized  quality  as- 
surance program  for  QOL  assessments  within  ECOG.  As  a 
result  of  these  activities,  the  overall  compliance  in  all  studies  ac- 
tivated since  1991  is  approximately  85%. 

Building  on  the  previous  experience,  a second  QOL  study 
(CO  190-Quality  of  Life  on  Breast  Cancer  Adjuvant  Trials)  was 
developed  in  a group  of  patients  with  a more  favorable  prog- 
nosis (E3 189-Phase  III  Comparison  of  Cyclophosphamide, 
Doxorubicin,  and  Fluorouracil  [CAF]  and  a 16-week  Multi- 
Drug  Regimen  as  Adjuvant  Therapy  for  Patients  with  Hormone 
Receptor  Negative:  Node-Positive  Breast  Cancer)  and  limited 
the  number  of  assessments  to  three  (before,  during,  and  after 
therapy).  In  addition,  reasons  for  missing  and  incomplete  assess- 
ments were  prospectively  monitored.  Compliance  (defined  as  a 
completed  questionnaire)  was  considerably  improved,  dropping 
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only  from  98%  to  93%  over  the  three  assessments  (2).  Notably, 
only  1%  of  all  assessments  were  missing  because  of  patient  refusal 
and  4%  were  missing  for  other  reasons.  Half  of  these  missing  as- 
sessments occurred  in  patients  who  discontinued  therapy  early, 
demonstrating  the  need  for  explicit  instruction  for  assessment  of 
patients  who  have  stopped  therapy  early  or  experienced  disease 
progression.  The  majority  of  missing  items  were  the  result  of  the 
failure  to  copy  both  sides  of  the  form  or  random  skipping  of  the 
back  side  of  two-sided  forms.  As  a result  of  this  experience,  all 
QOL  instruments  are  now  distributed  as  one-sided  copies. 

The  conclusions  of  the  second  QOL  study  described  above 
were  that  both  the  CAF  and  multidrug  regimens  have  a sig- 
nificant impact  on  QOL  during  therapy  where  the  magnitude  of 
the  change  in  Breast  Cancer  Questionnaire  (BCQ)  scores  is 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  pretreatment  difference  between 
patients  with  ECOG  performance  status  scores  of  0 and  1,  and 
by  4 months  post-treatment  BCQ  scores  on  both  arms  recover  to 
pretreatment  levels  (3).  The  impact  on  QOL  of  the  shorter  but 
more  intensive  16-week  multidrug  regimen  is  greater  than  the 
24-week  CAF  regimen;  however,  this  impact  seems  justified  by 
the  improved  disease-free  (70%  versus  64%)  and  overall  (80% 
versus  73%)  survival  at  3 years  for  the  multidrug  arm  (4).  Final- 
ly, data  from  the  BCQ  complements  Common  Toxicity  Criteria 
(CTC)  data.  The  only  significant  treatment  difference  in  CTC 
toxicity  was  stomatitis  (20%  versus  9%  Grade  III  and  IV  for  the 
16-week  multidrug  versus  CAF  regimen  (4)];  however,  there 
was  no  difference  in  the  related  BCQ  item.  In  contrast,  the  BCQ 
identified  an  additional,  clinically  relevant  treatment  difference 
related  to  fatigue. 

Rapid  Growth 

Because  of  efforts  of  the  QOL  subcommittee  and  the  nation- 
wide increased  interest  in  QOL  research  within  the  cancer  treat- 
ment community,  the  number  of  studies  with  QOL  components 
increased  dramatically  over  time  from  two  active  protocols  in 
1991  to  nine  in  1994.  There  has  also  been  a corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  patients  and  scheduled  assessments  that 
have  more  than  doubled  every  year.  There  are  currently  (July 
1995)  eight  active  and  three  proposed  ECOG-coordinated 
studies  with  QOL  as  a primary  or  secondary  end  point  (Table  2). 
ECOG  also  currently  participates  in  five  other  intergroup  clini- 
cal studies  that  include  a QOL  component. 

Future  Directions 

New  Study  Development  and  Prioritization 

With  the  increasing  number  of  active  and  proposed  QOL 
studies,  there  is  a need  to  focus  the  resources  of  ECOG  on 
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Table  2.  ECOG  coordinated  studies 


Year 

Active  studies 

Scheduled  assessments 

1991 

2 

81 

1992 

2 

328 

1993 

5 

962 

1994 

9 

2000 

studies  where  the  QOL  component  will  have  a substantial  im- 
pact on  clinical  practice.  With  this  in  mind,  a QOL  scientific 
review  form  has  been  developed  with  specific  questions  about 
the  potential  impact  of  the  QOL  results  on  treatment  in  the  com- 
munity or  on  future  trials.  There  also  has  been  an  attempt  to  in- 
corporate practical  considerations  into  study  design.  For 
example,  the  length  of  follow-up  is  limited  to  5 years  and  ac- 
crual to  the  QOL  component  of  the  trial  is  limited  to  the  first 
half  of  the  enrolled  patients  in  a large  prostate  cancer  trial 
(E7892-A  Phase  III  Randomized,  Double-Blind  Trial  of  Ad- 
juvant Hormonal  Therapy  for  Surgically  Treated  Pathologic 
Stage  C Carcinoma  of  the  Prostate.)  Similarly,  the  QOL  com- 
ponent of  a large  breast  cancer  trial  (E3 193-Phase  III  Com- 
parison of  Tamoxifen  versus  Tamoxifen  with  Ovarian  Ablation 
in  Premenopausal  Women  with  Axillary  Node-Negative-Recep- 
tor Positive  Breast  Cancer)  is  limited  to  the  first  367  of  a total  of 
1684  patients.  Certain  diagnoses  have  been  targeted  for  QOL 
evaluations,  such  as  lung  cancer,  breast  cancer,  and  Kaposi’s 
sarcoma  within  the  AIDS-related  malignancies.  These  three  dis- 
ease priorities  were  chosen  in  1992  because,  at  that  time,  they 
represented  cancer  diagnoses  in  which  QOL  was  recognized  as 
a significant  issue  to  balance  with  treatment  response  and 
toxicity  and  because  of  the  high  degree  of  interest  and  support 
within  those  disease-oriented  committees  for  QOL  research. 
Since  1992,  there  has  been  considerable  interest  in  QOL  re- 
search from  many  other  disease-oriented  committees.  Most 
notable  is  the  Genitourinary  Committee  that  currently  leads  or 
substantially  participates  in  three  QOL  protocols. 

Compliance 

A target  of  90%  compliance  for  QOL  assessments  and  100% 
documentation  of  the  reasons  for  mistimed  or  missing  assess- 
ments has  been  set.  The  current  rate  of  compliance  is  estimated 
at  85%,  up  from  a base-line  rate  of  approximately  70%.  The  im- 
provement is  the  result  of  the  accumulation  of  experience  by 
local  data  managers  and  an  extensive  QOL  training  and  data- 
monitoring  initiative.  Prospective  documentation  of  reasons  for 
mistimed  or  missing  QOL  assessments  are  now  included  in  all 
studies.  In  addition  to  past  efforts,  monitoring  and  provision  of 
feedback  on  compliance  to  individual  institutions  and  affiliates 
have  begun.  One  component  of  this  monitoring  is  an  annual 
award  to  the  institutional  data  manager  with  the  best  record  of 
compliance.  The  award  includes  funding  to  attend  an  ECOG 
meeting  where  the  data  manager  will  make  a short  presentation 
to  the  QOL  data  management  training  session. 
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Areas  of  Investigation 

Completed  Studies 

QOL  assessments  are  complete  for  the  adjuvant  breast  study 
(CO  190),  and  the  results  were  presented  at  the  1995  American 
Society  of  Clinical  Oncology  meetings  (3).  E5592-Phase  III 
Trial  Comparing  Etoposide/Cisplatin  versus  Taxol/Cisplatin/G- 
CSF  versus  Taxol/Cispiatin  in  Advanced  Non-Small  Cell  Lung 
Cancer  has  recently  completed  accrual,  and  all  QOL  assess- 
ments are  scheduled  to  be  completed  in  the  summer  of  1995;  the 
final  analysis  of  the  primary  outcome  data  is  scheduled  for 
1996,  at  which  time  analysis  of  the  QOL  component  will  be 
completed. 

Ancillary  Investigations 

In  addition  to  the  treatment  comparisons  within  each  of  the 
clinical  trials,  there  are  numerous  methodologic  questions  of  in- 
terest to  ECOG  including: 

1)  Relationship  of  QOL  and  toxicity.  Does  QOL  provide  in- 
formation that  toxicity  data  alone  cannot?  What  toxic  effects 
have  the  greatest  impact  on  QOL  (5)? 

2)  Missing  item  in  multi-item  scales:  What  is  the  best  method 
for  handling  assessments  with  missing  items? 

3)  Analysis  methods  in  the  presence  of  missing  assessments: 
What  methods  are  practical  for  analysis  of  the  QOL  studies  with 
missing  assessments  due  to  disease  and  treatment-related  mor- 
bidity and  mortality  (6)? 

4)  Cross-cultural  and  multilingual  validation  of  QOL  instru- 
ments in  clinical  trials  (7,5). 

5)  Testing  the  equivalence  of  commonly  used  QOL  instru- 
ments to  allow  for  the  possibility  of  better  comparison  of  data 
across  trials  and  improved  communication  about  QOL  among 
health  care  professionals  (9). 

Economic  (Cost)  Outcomes 

As  a long-term  objective,  ECOG  investigators  are  interested 
in  the  integration  of  QOL  information  into  decision  making  at 
the  levels  of  both  individual  clinical  practice  and  health  policy. 
Toward  that  end,  the  ECOG  has  expanded  the  scope  of  scientific 
inquiry  to  include  economic  outcomes  that  bear  on  the  overall 
determination  of  the  value  of  a given  treatment  in  a given  cohort 
of  patients.  Cost  of  treatment,  patient  preferences  for  various 
treatments,  and  patient  values  for  health  status  outcomes  of 
various  treatments  (“utilities”)  are  all  of  interest.  To  reflect  the 
expanded  scope,  the  name  of  the  Quality  of  Life  Subcommittee 
was  changed  in  late  1994  to  the  Outcomes  Subcommittee. 
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Gynecologic  Oncology  Group  (GOG) 


Donald  G.  Gallup , David  F.  Celia 

History 

The  GOG  is  the  only  national  multicenter  clinical  trials  group 
devoted  specifically  to  the  treatment  of  cancer  in  women.  Its 
primary  cancer  treatment  committees  include  those  for  cancer  of 
the  ovary,  uterine  corpus,  and  cervix  and  vulva.  Quality-of-life 
(QOL)  considerations  are  important  to  the  treatment  of  gyne- 
cologic malignancies  for  a number  of  reasons.  First,  in  early 
stage  disease,  choices  often  must  be  made  between  very  differ- 
ent treatment  modalities  (e.g.,  surgery  versus  radiation  therapy), 
where  traditional  clinical  outcomes  may  be  equivalent  or  close 
to  equivalent  yet  there  may  be  a dramatic  difference  in  acute  and 
long-term  effects.  Second,  in  advanced  disease,  a treatment  may 
have  limited  or  no  benefit  to  survival  time  and  yet  may  improve 
the  quality  of  that  time  by  virtue  of  tumor-burden  relief.  The 
GOG  currently  has  studies  looking  at  QOL  in  both  early  stage 
disease  and  advanced  disease  phase  III  protocols.  The  Quality  of 
Life  Committee  within  the  GOG  is,  however,  young  and  funded 
only  through  the  National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI)  Cancer 
Therapy  Evaluation  Program.  Therefore,  the  number  of  active 
protocols  is  kept  low  to  reserve  resource  use  for  only  the  highest 
priority  studies  within  the  group.  The  GOG  has  a governing 
structure  through  which  scientific  prioritization  of  protocols  is 
accomplished  by  the  Protocol  Committee,  after  it  receives 
recommendations  from  multidisciplinary  committees,  such  as 
the  Quality  of  Life  Committee. 

Committee  Membership 

The  Quality  of  Life  Committee  is  a multidisciplinary  commit- 
tee comprising  gynecologic  oncologists,  nurses,  statisticians, 
psychologists,  radiation  oncologists,  and  medical  oncologists. 
There  are  currently  18  voting  members  on  the  committee. 

Scientific  Priorities 

The  Quality  of  Life  Committee  of  the  GOG  has  selected  two 
general  areas  for  scientific  priority.  The  first  is  the  area  of  phase 
III  clinical  trials;  the  second  is  the  area  of  delayed  effects  of  the 
treatment  of  curable  cancers.  The  committee  has  excluded  phase 
I and  phase  II  trials  from  consideration  of  QOL  evaluation.  Until 
now,  the  committee  has  placed  less  emphasis  on  symptom  con- 
trol studies.  However,  now  that  the  GOG  has  been  funded  as  a 
Cancer  Control  Research  Base  by  the  Division  of  Cancer 
Prevention  and  Control,  symptom  control  is  likely  to  take  on 
more  importance.  Symptom  control  studies  will  be  handled  by 
the  newly  formed  Cancer  Prevention  and  Control  Committee. 


QOL  Protocols 

Active 

There  are  currently  four  active  QOL  studies  in  the  GOG. 
Since  the  committee  has  been  in  existence  for  only  2 years, 
there  are  no  closed  or  completed  protocols.  The  four  active 
protocols  are: 

1)  Protocol  147:  Whole  abdominal  radiation  therapy  versus 
combination  doxorubicin-cisplatin  chemotherapy  in  advanced 
endometrial  carcinoma  (Treatment  Study  122). 

This  first  QOL  protocol  in  the  GOG  was  activated  as  a com- 
panion protocol;  however,  it  was  changed  to  an  integrated 
protocol  to  enhance  accrual  to  the  QOL  component,  which  has 
been  lagging  behind  accrual  to  the  parent  treatment  study. 

2)  Protocol  152:  Phase  III  randomized  study  of  cisplatin  and 
Taxol  (paclitaxel)  with  interval  secondary  cytoreduction  versus 
cisplatin  and  paclitaxel  in  patients  with  suboptimal  stage  III  and 
stage  IV  epithelial  ovarian  carcinoma. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  evaluate  the  value  of  secon- 
dary debulking  surgery  in  patients  with  suboptimal  ovarian  can- 
cer. It  is  unclear  whether  this  surgery  improves  survival  time, 
but  it  remains  possible  that  it  improves  the  quality  of  survival  by 
decreasing  tumor  burden  and  associated  symptoms.  The  purpose 
of  the  QOL  study  is  to  contrast  the  relief  of  symptoms  and  im- 
provement of  QOL  associated  with  tumor  debulking  with  the 
short-term  disability  caused  by  the  surgery  itself. 

3)  Protocol  9102:  Effect  of  alopecia  on  cancer  patient  body 
image  and  the  role  of  audiovisual  information  on  body  image. 

This  study  is  open  to  only  a limited  number  of  institutions. 

4)  Protocol  145:  Randomized  study  of  surgery  versus  surgery 
plus  vulvar  radiation  in  the  management  of  poor-prognosis  pri- 
mary vulvar  cancer  and  of  radiation  versus  radiation  and  chemo- 
therapy for  positive  inguinal  nodes. 

Proposed 

1)  Protocol  137:  Randomized  trial  of  estrogen  replacement 
therapy  versus  no  estrogen  replacement  in  women  with  stage  I 
or  stage  II  endometrial  adenocarcinoma. 

This  study  is  somewhat  controversial  because  of  the  concern 
about  the  potential  carcinogenicity  of  hormone-replacement 
therapy  in  women  with  endometrial  cancer.  Discussion  regard- 
ing sample  size  and  appropriate  end  points  is  ongoing  among 
the  GOG,  the  NCI,  and  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

2)  Late  effects  of  therapy  for  germ  cell  tumor  survivors. 

This  protocol  represents  the  GOG’s  first  initiative  into  the 

area  of  studying  late  medical  and  psychological  effects  of  cura- 
tive cancer  therapies.  Because  ovarian  germ  cell  tumors  are 
rather  rare,  a multicenter  group  such  as  the  GOG  is  probably  the 
only  forum  in  which  questions  of  late  effects  for  this  disease  can 
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be  addressed  with  sufficient  sample  size.  Although  there  have 
been  a considerable  number  of  post-treatment  cancer  survivor 
studies  in  diseases  such  as  leukemia,  Hodgkin’s  disease,  and  tes- 
ticular cancer,  there  exist  no  comparable  data  for  women  who 
have  been  previously  treated  for  germ  cell  tumors.  The  research 
protocol  and  questionnaire  packet  have  been  approved,  and 
study  activation  is  pending  due  to  the  need  for  external  funding. 

3)  Protocol  99RB:  Phase  III  randomized  clinical  trials  with 
laparoscopy  pelvic  and  periaortic  node  sampling,  vaginal  hyster- 
ectomy, and  bilateral  salpingo-oophorectomy  (BSO)  versus 
open  laparotomy  with  pelvic  and  periaortic  node  sampling  and 
abdominal  hysterectomy  and  BSO  in  endometrial  carcinoma 
clinical  stage  I,  IA,  grades  I,  II,  and  III. 

After  surgeons  become  proficient  in  laparoscopy  staging,  the 
purpose  of  this  phase  III  trial  will  be  to  demonstrate  the  clinical 
equivalence  of  laparoscopy  compared  with  open  laparotomy. 


The  QOL  study  is  then  pivotal  in  demonstrating  that  laparos- 
copy-assisted staging  is  superior  by  virtue  of  more  rapid  return 
to  normal  function  and  fewer  problems  with  psychological  well- 
being and  body  image  during  the  short-term  recovery  period 
after  surgery.  This  is  an  approved  study  that  awaits  completion 
of  the  surgical  proficiency  stage  of  the  project; 

Future  Plans 

The  Quality  of  Life  Committee  will  continue  to  place  em- 
phasis on  phase  III  trials  and  late  treatment  effects.  Two  priority 
areas  for  further  investigation  include  cervical  cancer  (early 
stage  disease)  and  bone  marrow  transplantation  in  ovarian  can- 
cer. Because  this  is  a relatively  new  committee  in  the  GOG, 
there  are  no  mature  data  from  which  to  generate  publications. 
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North  Central  Cancer  Treatment  Group 
(NCCTG) 

Charles  L.  Loprinzi 


History 

While  it  can  be  argued  that  many  of  the  cancer  treatment 
trials  in  the  adjuvant  setting  and  in  the  advanced  disease  setting 
are  indirectly  related  to  improving  the  quality  of  life  (QOL)  of 
our  patients  (increasing  disease-free  survival  time  without  recur- 
rent cancer  and  shrinkage  of  metastatic  cancer  may  improve  the 
QOL  of  patients),  it  is  generally  agreed  that  these  studies  are  not 
QOL  studies  per  se.  Nonetheless,  the  NCCTG  does  have  a large 
program  dealing  with  symptom  control  trials,  which  we  feel  are 
more  directly  related  to  the  QOL  of  our  patients.  These  trials  are 
aimed  at  controlling  symptoms  that  come  about  from  cancer 
and/or  from  cancer  therapy.  They  are  not  designed  to  look  at  the 
quantity  of  life  or  shrinkage  of  cancers  but,  rather,  are  designed 
to  look  at  means  to  decrease  bothersome  symptoms,  and, 
through  this  mechanism,  improve  the  QOL  of  the  patients  being 
studied.  Past,  present,  and  future  NCCTG  research  related  to 
symptom  control  trials  include  studies  aimed  at  1 ) preventing  or 
alleviating  mucositis,  2)  treatment  of  cancer  anorexia  and 
cachexia,  3)  therapy  of  menopausal  symptoms  in  patients  where 
estrogen  treatment  is  contraindicated,  and  4)  improving  our 
ability  to  care  for  patients  suffering  from  pain. 

In  1986,  a protocol  was  developed  to  study  whether  an  al- 
lopurinol  mouthwash  could  prevent  fluorouracil  (5-FU)-induced 
stomatitis  (NCCTG-86-46-51),  based  on  promising  pilot  infor- 
mation obtained  elsewhere.  This  study  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  allopurinol  mouthwash  was  not  useful  in  this  situation  (7). 
Subsequently,  another  trial  (NCCTG-88-92-53)  was  able  to 
clearly  demonstrate  that  oral  cryotherapy  could  markedly  reduce 
5-FU-induced  mucositis  (2).  A follow-up  trial  (NCCTG-89-92- 
58)  was  developed  to  evaluate  different  durations  of  oral  cryo- 
therapy in  patients  receiving  bolus  5-FU-based  chemotherapy. 
The  results  from  this  protocol  did  not  suggest  any  advantage  for 
continuing  oral  cryotherapy  longer  than  30  minutes  (3).  Another 
protocol  was  developed  to  determine  whether  a chamomile 
preparation  will  be  able  to  further  ameliorate  5-FU-induced 
stomatitis  (NCCTG-90-92-56).  The  data  from  this  study  did  not 
suggest  any  benefit  from  chamomile  (4).  An  additional  protocol 
(NCCTG-90-92-53)  was  developed  to  evaluate  chlorhexidine  and 
an  oral  nonabsorbable  antibiotic  lozenge  to  determine  whether 
either  will  be  helpful  in  alleviating  stomatitis  resulting  from  ir- 
radiation of  the  oral  mucosa  (5).  Based  on  an  interim  analysis, 
the  chlorhexidine  arm  was  closed  (due  to  lack  of  benefit)  while 
the  antibiotic  lozenge  arm  versus  a placebo  arm  is  being 
analyzed.  Two  protocols  were  developed  to  evaluate  whether 
sucralfate  can  1)  inhibit  5-FU-induced  mucositis  (NCCTG-92- 
92-51),  or  2)  inhibit  treatment-induced  esophagitis  (NCCTG-92- 
94-51).  Both  of  these  trials  rapidly  accrued  patients  and  both  are 


closed  and  being  analyzed.  Also  related  to  treatment  of  therapy- 
related  gastrointestinal  mucosal  injury,  a protocol  was  opened  to 
study  whether  osalazine  can  inhibit  radiation-induced  diarrhea 
(NCCTG-9 1-92-53).  This  trial  was  closed  early  because  of  ex- 
cessive drug  toxicity  (6).  Currently,  concepts  approved  by  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI)  include  1)  studying  antibiotic 
lozenges  for  treatment  of  5-FU-induced  mucositis,  2)  studying 
sucalfate  for  prevention  of  diarrhea  in  patients  receiving  pelvic 
radiation  therapy,  3)  studying  glutamine  for  preventing  5-FU-in- 
duced mucositis,  and  4)  studying  glutamine  for  preventing 
radiation-induced  mucosal  injury. 

Anorexia  and  Cachexia 

Another  active  area  for  the  NCCTG  Cancer  Control  Program 
has  involved  studies  aimed  at  the  treatment  of  cancer  anorexia 
and  cachexia.  After  an  initial  trial  (NCCTG-87-92-51 ),  Kardinal 
et  al.  (7)  suggested  that  cyproheptadine  was  not  very  useful  in 
this  situation.  A follow-up  protocol  clearly  demonstrated  that 
megestrol  acetate  could  stimulate  the  appetite  of,  and  cause 
weight  gain  in,  patients  with  severe  cancer  anorexia  and 
cachexia  (NCCTG-88-92-51)  (8).  The  results  of  this  trial  at- 
tracted substantial  national  interest.  Accrual  was  subsequently 
completed,  with  343  eligible  patients  being  entered  in  another 
protocol  that  evaluated  various  doses  of  megestrol  acetate  and 
determined  that  there  was  a positive  dose-response  relationship 
for  this  drug  for  patients  with  cancer  anorexia  and  cachexia 
(NCCTG-89-92-55)  (9).  Another  trial  (NCCTG-9 1-92-54) 
determined  that  the  drug,  pentoxifylline,  was  not  helpful  to  al- 
leviating cancer  anorexia  and  cachexia  (70).  Currently,  a proto- 
col is  open  to  compare  megestrol  acetate  to  dexamethasone  and 
to  fluoxymesterone  (NCCTG-9 1-92-52)  in  patients  with  cancer 
anorexia  and  cachexia.  In  addition,  a recently  closed  clinical 
trial  (NCCTG-89-20-51)  was  designed  to  determine  whether 
megestrol  acetate  will  improve  the  survival  of  previously  un- 
treated small-cell  lung  cancer  patients  (77).  Two  other  related 
trials  evaluated  a drug  that  has  been  purported  to  have  nutritional- 
enhancing  properties,  hydrazine  sulfate,  in  patients  with  5-FU- 
resistant  advanced  colorectal  cancer  (NCCTG-89-49-51)  (72) 
and  in  patients  with  lung  cancer  receiving  concomitant  chemo- 
therapy (NCCT-89-24-5 1 ) (73). 

Menopausal  Symptoms 

Hot  flashes  can  be  a major  problem  in  postmenopausal 
women  and  in  male  patients  who  have  had  a bilateral  orchiec- 
tomy, especially  since  estrogen  therapy  is  relatively  contraindi- 
cated in  both  situations.  We  completed  accrual  on  a protocol 
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(NCCTG-89-92-54)  designed  to  evaluate  the  use  of  the  anti- 
hypertensive medication,  clonidine,  in  this  disorder  ( 14,15 ). 
Subsequently,  another  protocol  was  opened  to  evaluate  low 
doses  of  megestrol  acetate  for  the  therapy  for  this  problematic 
symptom  in  these  patient  populations  (NCCTG-90-92-55)  (16). 
A concept  has  been  approved  by  the  NCI  to  study  vitamin  E in 
breast  cancer  patients  with  hot  flashes.  Another  concept  has 
been  submitted  to  the  NCI  for  studying  low-dose  androgen 
therapy  for  symptomatic  hot  flashes.  Another  quite  bothersome 
situation  for  some  estrogen-deprived  women  is  vaginal  dryness 
and/or  pruritis.  Estrogen  creams  usually  will  relieve  this 
symptom,  but  these  are  relatively  contraindicated  in  patients 
with  breast  cancer.  A study  is  now  ongoing  (NCCTG-9 1-39-51) 
to  evaluate  a new  nonhormonal  agent  (Replens),  which  has  ap- 
peared to  be  beneficial  in  some  women  with  this  problem. 

Analgesic  Studies 

Completed  and  published  analgesic  studies  include  1)  a 
placebo-controlled  trial  assessing  the  role  of  the  psycho- 
stimulant drug,  methylphenidate,  in  improving  pain  relief  and 
general  alertness  in  patients  requiring  a strong  opioid  drug 
(NCCTG-89-92-5I)  (17),  and  2)  a placebo-controlled  trial  of  a 
topical  local  anesthetic  cream  (EMLA  cream)  in  the  manage- 
ment of  painful  percutaneous  access  procedures  in  children 
(NCCTG-89-92-52)  (18). 


Other  Studies 

We  have  completed  the  pilot  phase  of  a protocol  designed  to 
study  the  efficacy  of  the  methods  of  measuring  QOL  in  patients 
with  advanced  colorectal  cancer.  This  project  was  initially  a part 
of  NCCTG-89-49-51,  where  we  were  studying  hydrazine  sulfate 
in  patients  with  5-FU-resistant  advanced  colorectal  cancer. 
Patients  entered  in  this  trial  were  randomly  assigned  to  receive 
their  QOL  measured  by  one  of  four  different  QOL  measurement 
instruments  (Uniscale,  FLIC  [Functional  Living  Index  of  Can- 
cer], Categorical  Quality  of  Life  Index,  and  Investigational  Pic- 
tureface  scale).  After  approximately  130  patients  were  entered 
in  this  hydrazine  protocol,  the  protocol  entry  was  stopped  be- 
cause of  a preliminary  analysis,  which  demonstrated  no  benefit 
for  hydrazine  sulfate.  To  complete  this  QOL  project,  a separate 
protocol  was  developed  (NCCTG-93-92-51 : a randomized  com- 
parison of  QOL  measurement  tools  in  patients  with  advanced  in- 
curable colorectal  cancer).  However,  this  study  was  not 
completed  because  of  inadequate  funding  to  support  this  work. 

Thus,  in  summary,  the  NCCTG  has  been,  is,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  actively  participating  in  research  that  is  specifically 
designed  to  improve  the  QOL  of  patients  with  cancer. 
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History 

In  1991,  the  RTOG  Quality  of  Life  (QOL)  Subcommittee  was 
established  to  oversee  and  facilitate  QOL  research.  It  is  the  com- 
mitment of  the  RTOG  to  have  QOL  in  select  phase  III  studies  in 
each  disease  site  (/ ,2).  Studies  are  chosen  where  the  therapeutic 
options  most  warrant  a QOL  investigation  and  where  there  are 
companion  issues  related  to  health  economics. 

The  RTOG  QOL  Subcommittee  has  a steering  group  that 
consists  of  the  committee  chairman,  vice-chairman,  disease-site 
coordinators,  statistician,  RTOG  protocol  manager,  and  RTOG 
research  associate  manager.  The  role  of  this  group  is  to  provide 
a review  of  all  RTOG  protocols,  to  sign  off  on  those  studies 
with  QOL  end  points,  and  to  establish  policy  decisions  for  the 
Quality  of  Life  Subcommittee.  It  is  not  an  objective  of  the  group 
to  develop  new  QOL  instruments,  but  if  member  institutions  are 
interested  in  developing  new  radiation-appropriate  instruments, 
RTOG  will  provide  them  with  a research  arena  to  test  these  new 
instruments. 

The  RTOG  QOL  initiative  is  separate  and  more  global  than 
late  toxicity  analysis,  but  there  is  significant  interaction  with  the 
Late  Effects  Subcommittee  (3).  The  QOL  Subcommittee  is  in- 
volved in  the  testing  of  the  Late  Effects  Normal  Tissue  Scales 
developed  by  the  Late  Effects  Subcommittee.  The  RTOG  is 
working  to  identify  late  radiation  therapy  effects  and  to  evaluate 
interventions  that  diminish  late  effects  (toxicity  modifications). 

As  part  of  the  educational  mission  within  the  RTOG,  a QOL 
Procedure  Manual  and  a patient-oriented  QOL  video  show  the 
value  of  QOL  research  to  patients  and  to  investigators.  QOL  train- 
ing has  been  incorporated  into  the  training  session  for  RTOG  re- 
search associates.  One  statistician  coordinates  all  RTOG  QOL 
studies  to  ensure  consistency  of  design  and  analysis  across  the  trials. 
The  principal  QOL  researchers  of  RTOG  institutions  are  nurses. 

In  an  effort  to  promote  greater  acquisition  of  QOL  data,  the 
RTOG  has  adopted  the  policy  of  putting  patients  in  charge  of 
their  QOL  data  so  that  they  are  responsible  for  its  completeness. 

RTOG  QOL  Research  Objectives 

The  research  objectives  are  to:  set  priorities  for  QOL  research 
within  the  group;  use  existing  instruments  for  measuring  QOL 
in  a consistent  manner;  develop  guidelines  for  QOL  protocol 
development  and  training  of  RTOG  investigators,  interact  with 
the  statistical  unit  to  develop  realistic  end  points,  develop  proce- 
dures for  data  collection  based  on  study  timepoints,  and  initiate 
and  develop  interventional  studies  in  response  to  QOL  data  (4). 
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Research  Issues 

QOL  is  a multidimensional  construct  that  must  incorporate 
the  patients’  perspective  within  its  measurement  (5).  It  parallels, 
but  is  distinct  from,  acute  and  late  toxicity  assessment.  The 
RTOG  has  also  established  a Late  Effects  Subcommittee  to 
study  toxicity  measurements  and  scales;  the  QOL  and  Late  Ef- 
fects Subcommittees  interact.  As  policy,  the  RTOG  uses  exist- 
ing QOL  instruments  in  studies  rather  than  develop  new 
instruments  and,  when  QOL  is  determined  to  be  a study  end 
point,  all  patients  will  be  assessed  with  the  use  of  a global  QOL 
instrument.  This  consistent  approach  to  instrument  selection  al- 
lows investigators,  data  managers,  and  statisticians  to  become 
knowledgeable  about  and  familiar  with  using  the  instrument(s) 
relevant  to  radiation  therapy  questions  (6-9).  Use  of  existing  in- 
struments also  allows  comparison  of  RTOG  results  with  those 
currently  in  the  literature.  However,  disease-specific  questions 
are  developed  and  added  to  the  general  questionnaire,  when  ap- 
propriate (10). 

All  QOL  research  is  approved  by  the  Quality  of  Life  Subcom- 
mittee. One  committee  member  is  assigned  to  act  as  liaison  to 
each  disease-site  committee.  The  priorities  established  by  the 
Quality  of  Life  Subcommittee  guide  the  use  of  resources.  QOL 
studies  require  extensive  resources  in  coordination,  data  collec- 
tion, and  data  analysis. 

The  Research  Associates  Committee  acts  as  a link  to  the  QOL 
Subcommittee,  since  its  members  are  the  resource  for  actually 
conducting  the  QOL  research.  The  nurse  research  associates 
have  the  interest,  the  coordination,  and  the  patient-interview 
skills  needed  to  conduct  QOL  research  and  to  participate  in  the 
research  in  the  following  ways:  by  serving  as  coordinators  for 
the  conduct  of  QOL  studies,  by  developing  procedures  for  the 
collection  of  QOL  data,  by  training  investigators  and  research 
associates  in  interview  techniques  to  obtain  patient  consent  and 
compliance,  and  by  developing  guidelines  to  reduce  patient  at- 
trition. 
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History 

Increasing  interest  in  cancer  control  research  in  general  and 
effects  of  cancer  treatment  on  patient  quality  of  life  (QOL)  in 
particular  led  to  the  SWOG’s  first  attempt  at  QOL  assessment  in 
SWOG-8313,  an  intergroup  adjuvant  breast  cancer  clinical  trial. 
In  this  trial,  a standard  I -year  chemotherapy  regimen  was  com- 
pared with  a shorter,  more  intensive  regimen.  In  1984,  the  QOL 
study  was  added  to  the  ongoing  therapeutic  trial  but  was  ter- 
minated in  January  1989  because  of  inadequate  questionnaire 
submission  rates.  As  compliance  problems  became  evident, 
there  was  concern  about  whether  QOL  research  could  be  con- 
ducted in  cooperative  group  trials.  To  evaluate  these  concerns, 
the  SWOG  initiated  a review  of  QOL  assessment  issues  and 
methods  in  November  1987.  A draft  position  paper  was  circu- 
lated within  the  SWOG  outlining  how,  and  to  what  extent,  QOL 
end  points  should  be  included  in  SWOG  clinical  trials  given  the 
special  needs  and  constraints  of  cooperative  group  research. 
Input  from  reviewers  outside  of  the  SWOG  was  also  incor- 
porated. In  1988,  the  members  of  the  Quality  of  Life  Subcom- 
mittee and  its  parent  committee,  the  Cancer  Control  Research 
Committee,  approved  the  QOL  assessment  recommendations.  In 
April  1989,  the  QOL  policy  guidelines  were  approved  by  the 
SWOG’s  Board  of  Governors;  the  results  of  this  review  were 
published  (2).  The  approval  of  the  relevant  committees  in  the 
SWOG  and  its  Board  of  Governors  was  important  in  recogniz- 
ing the  legitimacy  of  this  research  in  the  cooperative  group 
mechanism. 

The  original  QOL  assessment  guidelines  addressed  a number 
of  areas:  1)  QOL  assessment  should  occur  primarily  in  phase  III 
trials,  although  including  QOL  assessment  in  phase  II  trials  can 
inform  the  design  of  future  phase  III  trials.  It  is  not  feasible  to 
do  QOL  assessment  in  all  phase  III  trials,  so  certain  types  of  tri- 
als have  been  emphasized  (e.g.,  protocols  in  which  the  disease 
site  is  associated  with  poor  prognosis  and  palliative  care  objec- 
tives are  paramount).  2)  Comprehensive  assessment  of  QOL  re- 
quires measurement  of  physical,  emotional,  and  social 
functioning;  symptom  status  (both  disease-  and  treatment-re- 
lated); and  global  perception  of  QOL.  Symptoms  associated 
with  comorbidity  should  also  be  assessed.  3)  QOL  assessments 
should  emphasize  a patient  report  as  a supplement  to  physician- 
rated toxic  effects.  4)  The  QOL  assessments  should  be  brief 
questionnaires,  not  interviews,  to  reduce  patient  and  staff  bur- 
den. Example  questionnaires  were  suggested.  5)  Patient-com- 
pleted QOL  questionnaires  should  have  adequate  psychometric 
properties.  6)  Categorical  versus  visual  analogue  scales  are  more 
practical  for  multicenter  clinical  trial  research.  7)  QOL  should 
be  assessed  at  least  three  times:  before,  during,  and  after  treat- 
ment. 8)  Special  quality  control  procedures  are  required  to 
monitor  questionnaire  submission  and  to  enhance  data  quality. 


9)  QOL  studies  are  conducted  as  companion  trials  to  therapeutic 
trials,  and  all  proposals  are  reviewed  by  the  Quality  of  Life  Sub- 
committee. 

In  1994,  the  Quality  of  Life  Subcommittee  and  Behavioral 
Sciences  Subcommittee  were  combined  in  a single  committee 
with  a broad  health  outcomes  focus.  The  new  Behavioral  and 
Health  Outcomes  Subcommittee  will  emphasize  QOL,  recruit- 
ment and  adherence  interventions,  supportive  care,  and  health 
economics;  the  subcommittee  sees  itself  as  a resource  to  the 
Cancer  Control  Research  Committee  and  the  disease  commit- 
tees in  the  SWOG. 

In  1995,  the  QOL  policy  guidelines  were  updated  to  reflect 
the  incorporation  of  QOL  studies  in  therapeutic  protocols  versus 
separate  companion  protocols;  a renewed  emphasis  on  assess- 
ment in  phase  III  trials;  the  elimination  of  the  list  of  appropriate 
questionnaires,  because  the  questionnaire  pool  is  evolving;  addi- 
tional quality  control  procedures;  and  the  structural  change  in 
the  subcommittee. 

Over  the  years,  quality-control  procedures  evolved  from 
responsibility  at  the  study  coordinator  level  to  an  increasing 
Statistical  Center  role.  Incorporation  of  the  QOL  questionnaires 
in  SWOG’s  Expectation  Report,  a monthly  listing  of  overdue 
data  by  institution,  and  increased  monitoring  by  the  Statistical 
Center  Data  Coordinators  have  improved  both  submission  rates 
and  data  quality. 

Group  Protocol  Development  Plan 

Concepts  can  be  drafted  by  Behavioral  and  Health  Outcome 
Subcommittee  members  or  by  members  of  other  SWOG  com- 
mittees. These  concepts  are  reviewed  by  subcommittee  mem- 
bers, members  of  the  Cancer  Control  Research  Committee,  and 
relevant  staff  at  the  Statistical  Center.  If  deemed  to  be  of  scien- 
tific value,  which  is  feasible  given  the  SWOG’s  structural  and 
resource  constraints  and  consistent  with  the  guidelines  for  can- 
cer control  research,  the  concept  is  developed  into  a protocol  by 
the  investigator  with  assistance  from  the  SWOG  Statistical  Cen- 
ter and  Operations  Office  staff.  Many  levels  of  review  occur, 
and  the  time  frame  from  concept  to  protocol  activation  is  typi- 
cally more  than  1 year. 

QOL  Protocols 

Active  Studies 

SWOG-8994 — Evaluation  of  QOL  in  patients  with  stage  C 
adenocarcinoma  of  the  prostate  enrolled  in  SWOG-8794 
(INT-0086).  All  patients  registered  in  SWOG-8794  are  regis- 
tered in  SWOG-8994  until  a total  of  400  patients  (200  per  arm) 
are  registered  to  SWOG-8994.  The  objectives  of  the  study  are  as 
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follows:  1)  to  compare  three  primary  aspects  of  QOL  (treat- 
ment-specific symptoms  and  physical  and  emotional  function- 
ing) according  to  treatment  assignment  in  SWOG-8794,  and  2) 
to  compare  three  secondary  aspects  of  QOL  (general  symptoms, 
global  perception  of  QOL,  and  social  functioning)  according  to 
treatment  assignment  in  SWOG-8794.  The  SWOG  Quality  of 
Life  Questionnaire  is  a battery  of  scales  including  SF-20  and 
SF-36  scales,  the  Symptom  Distress  Scale,  and  disease-  and 
treatment-specific  items.  As  of  January  1,  1995,  compliance  to 
the  submission  of  questionnaires  has  been  good.  The  base-line 
QOL  assessment  has  been  submitted  for  95%  of  the  patients. 
The  current  submission  rates  for  the  6-week,  6-month,  1-year,  2- 
year,  and  3-year  follow-up  questionnaires  are  89%,  91%,  88%, 
75%,  and  71%,  respectively,  for  those  patients  alive  and  in  the 
study  long  enough  for  these  assessments  to  be  made. 

SWOG-9208 — Health  status  and  QOL  in  patients  with 
early  stage  Hodgkin’s  disease:  a companion  study  to  SWOG- 
9133.  It  is  anticipated  that  288  patients  will  be  accrued  to  this 
study  before  the  treatment  study,  SWOG-9133,  meets  its  accrual 
goal.  The  objectives  of  the  study  with  respect  to  QOL  are  as  fol- 
lows: 1)  to  evaluate  prospectively  the  health  status  and  QOL  in 
patients  with  early  stage  Hodgkin’s  disease  receiving  either  sub- 
total nodal  irradiation  or  short-course  chemotherapy  followed  by 
subtotal  nodal  irradiation;  2)  to  describe  the  short-term,  acute  ef- 
fects of  two  treatments  for  patients  with  early  stage  Hodgkin’s 
disease  with  the  use  of  a patient  report  of  symptoms  and  QOL; 
and  3)  to  evaluate  the  intermediate  and  long-term  effects  of 
these  treatments  with  the  use  of  patient  QOL  reports  over  7 
years.  The  Symptom  and  Personal  Information  Questionnaire, 
the  Cancer  Rehabilitation  Evaluation  System  Short  Form,  and 
the  cover  sheet  are  completed  prior  to  registration  to  SWOG- 
9133. 

SWOG-9346 — A phase  III  trial  of  intermittent  androgen 
deprivation  in  patients  with  stage  D2  prostate  cancer.  A 

primary  objective  of  this  trial  is  to  compare  three  treatment- 
specific  symptoms  and  physical  and  emotional  functioning  by 
treatment  arm.  A secondary  objective  is  to  compare  general 
symptoms,  role  functioning,  global  perception  of  QOL,  and  so- 
cial functioning  between  treatment  arms.  This  will  be  the  first 
SWOG  protocol  where  QOL  is  integrated  into  a phase  III 
therapeutic  trial.  QOL  is  a primary  objective  of  this  trial. 

Closed  Studies 

SWOG-904S — -Evaluation  of  QOL  in  patients  with  ad- 
vanced colorectal  cancer  enrolled  in  SWOG-8905.  A total  of 
287  patients  were  registered  to  this  QOL  companion  study  when 
the  parent  study,  SWOG-8905,  closed.  The  objectives  of  this 
study  were  as  follows:  1)  to  compare  three  primary  aspects  of 
QOL  (treatment-specific  symptoms  and  physical  and  emotional 
functioning)  according  to  treatment  assignment  on  SWOG- 
8905;  and  2)  to  compare  four  secondary  aspects  of  QOL 
(general  symptoms,  role  functioning,  global  perception  of  QOL, 
and  social  functioning)  according  to  treatment  assignment  in 
SWOG-8905.  The  SWOG  Quality  of  Life  Questionnaire  was 
used.  At  trial  closure,  the  base-line  questionnaire  had  been  sub- 
mitted for  98%  of  the  patients.  The  submission  rates  for  the  6-, 
1 1-,  and  21 -week  follow-up  questionnaires  were  85%,  79%,  and 
79%,  respectively,  for  those  patients  who  were  alive  and  in  the 
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study  long  enough  for  these  assessments  to  have  been  made. 
The  results  of  this  study  have  been  presented  at  the  1995  SWOG 
Fall  Meeting  Plenary  Session. 

SWOG-9039— Evaluation  of  QOL  in  patients  with  clinical 
stage  D2  cancer  of  the  prostate  enrolled  in  SWOG -8894.  A 

total  of  739  patients  were  registered  to  SWOG-9039  when  the 
parent  study,  SWOG-8894,  closed.  The  objectives  of  the  study 
were  as  follows:  1)  to  compare  three  primary  aspects  of  QOL 
(treatment-specific  symptoms  and  physical  and  emotional  func- 
tioning) according  to  treatment  assignment  in  SWOG-8894;  and 
2)  to  compare  four  secondary  aspects  of  QOL  (general  symp-  ; 
toms,  role  functioning,  global  perception  of  QOL,  and  social 
functioning)  according  to  treatment  assignment  in  SWOG-8894. 
The  SWOG  Quality  of  Life  Questionnaire  was  used.  As  of  June 
1995,  97%  of  the  base-line  QOL  questionnaires  had  been  sub- 
mitted. The  submission  rates  for  the  1-,  3-,  and  6-month  QOL 
assessments  were  87%,  86%,  and  79%,  respectively,  for  patients 
alive  and  in  the  study  long  enough  for  these  assessments  to  have 
been  made.  Analyses  are  currently  under  way. 

SWOG-9248-— Phase  II  trial  of  paclitaxel  (Taxol)  in 
patients  with  metastatic  refractory  carcinoma  of  the  breast. 

At  study  closure,  135  patients  had  been  registered  to  the 
therapeutic  protocol;  of  these,  18  were  ineligible.  One  hundred 
twenty-five  patients  had  completed  base-line  QOL  question- 
naires. Because  of  the  phase  II  status  of  this  trial,  the  QOL  ob- 
jective was  restricted  to  monitoring  patient  reports  of  symptoms 
during  treatment  with  paclitaxel.  The  Patient  Symptom  Monitor- 
ing Questionnaire  (Symptom  Distress  Scale  and  treatment- 
specific  items)  was  collected  at  base  line  and  prior  to  each 
course  of  therapy  as  long  as  the  patient  remained  in  the  protocol 
treatment.  Analyses  are  currently  under  way. 

SWOG-9235— -Phase  II  trial  of  Casodex  in  patients  with 
advanced  prostate  cancer  who  failed  conventional  hormonal 
manipulation.  Fifty-three  patients  were  accrued  in  6.5  months 
prior  to  closure.  Four  patients  were  ineligible  because  of  insuffi- 
cient information.  Because  of  the  phase  II  status  of  this  trial,  the 
QOL  objective  was  restricted  to  assessing  the  tolerance  and 
toxicity  of  Casodex  through  a combination  of  physician  and 
patient  reporting.  The  Patient  Symptom  Monitoring  Question- 
naire and  the  McGill  Pain  Questionnaire  were  collected  at  base 
line  (prestudy)  and  every  month  for  6 months,  then  discon- 
tinued. These  data  have  yet  to  be  analyzed. 

SWOG-9021-— Phase  III  study  of  postoperative  radio- 
therapy for  single-brain  metastases.  This  study  was  closed 
prematurely  because  of  poor  accrual  to  the  therapeutic  portion 
of  the  trial.  At  the  time  of  closure,  54  patients  had  been 
registered  in  the  trial,  16  of  whom  were  ineligible.  The  QOL  ob- 
jectives were  to  compare  the  two  arms  with  respect  to  QOL  and 
to  evaluate  the  use  of  a QOL  questionnaire  specific  for  central 
nervous  system  malignancies.  The  Spitzer  Quality  of  Life  Index 
was  filled  out  by  the  patient  and  a family  member  at  each  as- 
sessment. Portions  of  the  SWOG  QOL  and  symptom  question- 
naire were  completed  by  the  patient  at  each  assessment. 
Concordance  of  patient  and  proxy  QOL  report  will  be  ex- 
amined. 

SWOG-8861— Evaluation  of  QOL  in  patients  with  clinical 
stage  A2  or  B adenocarcinoma  of  the  prostate  enrolled  in 
SWQG-8890.  This  study  was  closed  because  of  poor  accrual  to 
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the  therapeutic  trial.  The  objectives  of  the  study  were  as  follows: 
1)  to  compare  three  primary  aspects  of  QOL  (treatment-specific 
symptoms  and  physical  and  emotional  functioning)  according  to 
treatment  assignment;  2)  to  compare  four  secondary  aspects  of 
QOL  (general  symptoms,  role  and  social  functioning,  and  global 
perception  of  QOL)  according  to  treatment  assignment;  and  3) 
to  assess  the  feasibility  of  collecting  QOL  data  from  patient 
report  via  self-administered  questionnaires  over  a 5-year  period 
in  a cooperative  group  setting. 

Studies  in  Development 

SWOG-9327 — Randomized  phase  II  pilot  study  of  pen- 
toxifylline (Trental)  and  placebo  in  patients  with  metastatic 
malignancy  and  the  anorexia/cachexia  syndrome.  The  objec- 
tives of  this  study  with  respect  to  QOL  are  as  follows:  1 ) to 
evaluate  the  effect  of  pentoxifylline  on  the  QOL  of  patients  with 
the  anorexia/cachexia  syndrome  related  to  malignancy;  and  2)  to 
evaluate  the  effect  of  pentoxifylline  on  the  nutritional  status  of 
patients  with  cancer  cachexia  and  on  various  laboratory  meas- 
urements of  nutritional  status.  The  primary  end  points  in  this 
double-blinded,  placebo-controlled  trial  are  appetite  and  fatigue. 
The  SWOG  Quality  of  Life  Questionnaire  was  modified  to  in- 
clude a physical  functioning  scale  more  sensitive  to  dysfunction 
of  end-stage  cancer  patients  (Self-Report  Barthel  Index)  and  the 
Energy/Fatigue  scale  from  the  SF-36  Health  Survey.  The 
Quality  of  Life  Questionnaire,  a nutritional  status  form,  and  a 
pill  count  form  completed  by  the  SWOG  institution  staff  will  be 
collected.  This  study  will  be  activated  in  early  1996. 

Phase  III  trial  of  placebo  versus  megestrol  acetate  at  a 
dose  of  20  mg  per  day  versus  megestrol  acetate  at  a dose  of 
40  mg  per  day  as  treatment  for  symptoms  of  ovarian  failure 
in  women  treated  for  breast  cancer  (no  SWOG  No.).  This 
study  does  not  contain  a comprehensive  assessment  of  QOL  but 


emphasizes  menopausal  symptoms.  Patients  experiencing  hot 
flashes  will  be  followed  for  9 months.  Assessment  schedules 
and  forms  are  under  development. 

SWOG-9324 — Phase  II  trial  of  vinorelbine  tartrate  for 
patients  with  relapsed  ovarian  cancer.  The  SF-36  question- 
naire and  the  Symptom  Distress  Scale  will  be  used  to  describe 
the  change  in  patient  report  of  QOL  (primarily  symptom  status) 
associated  with  salvage  therapy. 
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Childrens  Cancer  Group  (CCG) 

William  E.  MacLean,  Jr. 

History 

During  the  past  30  years,  significant  advances  have  been 
made  in  pediatric  cancer  treatment  as  indexed  by  traditional 
study  end  points,  i.e.,  disease-free  survival,  tumor  response,  and 
overall  survival.  The  CCG,  through  its  multicenter  clinical  trials, 
has  been  a major  contributor  to  this  success.  Concurrently,  the 
CCG  has  focused  attention  on  the  effects  of  various  cancers  and 
their  treatments  on  children’s  physical  health  and  psychosocial 
well-being  in  phase  II  and  III  therapeutic  trials  as  well  as 
retrospective  studies  of  long-term  survivors.  These  studies  have 
included  measures  of  physical  growth,  gonadal  function,  and 
cardiac  and  lung  functions,  as  well  as  measures  of  neuro- 
psychologic and  behavioral  functioning,  employability,  in- 
surability, and  educational  attainment.  This  research  has  had  a 
“toxicity”  orientation  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  “costs” 
of  various  treatments.  These  results  are  then  used  as  a guide  to 
prepare  subsequent  frontline  protocols  and  to  inform  patients 
and  parents  of  potential  late  effects. 

These  protocols  include  studies  of  acute  lymphoblastic  leuke- 
mia (ALL)  in  infants  where  high-dose  systemic  chemotherapy 
and  intensive  intrathecal  therapy  are  used  instead  of  cranial 
radiotherapy  (CRT)  to  prevent  relapse  (CCG- 107 — intensive 
chemotherapy  for  infants  with  ALL;  CCG- 1883 — treatment  of 
newly  diagnosed  infants  with  ALL  under  12  months  of  age);  a 
study  of  children  with  intermediate-risk  ALL  who  received 
variations  of  the  BFM  (Berlin-Frankfurt-Muenster)  regimen  and 
either  CRT  + intrathecal  methotrexate  (ITMTX)  or  ITMTX 
alone  as  central  nervous  system  prophylaxis  (CCG- 105 — studies 
of  modifications  in  BFM  therapy  for  intermediate-risk  ALL; 
successor  to  CCG-162A);  studies  of  childhood  brain  tumors  that 
examine  the  effects  of  reduced  radiotherapy  (CCG-923 — low 
stage  medulloblastoma:  a study  of  reduced  neuraxis  irradiation 
in  newly  diagnosed  children;  CCG-9891 — low-grade  astro- 
cytoma and  CCG-9892 — treatment  of  medulloblastoma  and 
primitive  neuroectodermal  tumor  in  children  older  than  36 
months  to  10  years  of  age  with  reduced  neuraxis  radiotherapy 
and  adjuvant  chemotherapy);  a study  of  brain  tumors  in  infants 
that  compares  two  chemotherapeutic  regimens  in  conjunction 
with  granulocyte  colony-stimulating  factor  (CCG-9921 — multi- 
agent chemotherapy  and  deferred  radiotherapy  in  infants  with 
malignant  brain  tumors);  a study  of  bone  marrow  transplant 
(BMT)  in  first  remission  of  ALL  (CCG-1921 — allogeneic  BMT 
in  first  remission  for  children  with  high-risk  features  of  ALL); 
and  a retrospective  study  of  fertility  and  psychosocial  status  in 
long-term  survivors  of  childhood  ALL  (L-891 ). 

Although  much  of  the  research  contained  in  the  therapeutic 
protocols  is  ongoing,  several  preliminary  reports  have  been  pub- 
lished (1-6).  The  long-term  survivor  study  (L-891 — retrospec- 
tive cohort  study  of  late  effects  in  long-term  survivors  of 


childhood  ALL)  has  yielded  several  interesting  findings.  For  ex- 
ample, survivors  (ages  18-33  years)  scored  significantly  higher 
(more  anxiety  and  more  depression)  on  the  Profile  of  Mood 
States  (POMS)  than  sibling  controls  (6).  Female  survivors  had 
higher  scores  on  the  POMS  than  did  male  survivors  or  female 
and  male  siblings.  Survivors  who  reported  unemployment  be- 
cause of  the  effects  of  their  disease  scored  significantly  higher 
on  the  POMS  than  did  survivors  who  reported  no  disease-related 
employment  problems  and  were  fully  employed.  Similar  effects 
were  evident  in  relation  to  schooling.  Interference  with  educa- 
tion was  associated  with  higher  POMS  scores.  In  relation  to 
both  employment  and  education,  the  difference  in  scores  was 
significantly  greater  for  those  survivors  who  were  older  at  diag- 
nosis compared  with  those  who  were  younger. 

These  survivors  were  also  questioned  about  their  scholastic 
performance  (7).  After  diagnosis,  survivors  were  more  likely 
than  their  sibling  control  subjects  to  enter  a special  education  or 
learning  disabilities  program  but  just  as  likely  to  enter  a pro- 
gram for  gifted  and  talented  children.  The  risk  associated  with 
special  education  and  learning  disabilities  placement  increased 
with  increasing  dose  of  cranial  radiotherapy.  Despite  these 
problems,  survivors  generally  had  the  same  probability  as  their 
siblings  of  finishing  high  school,  entering  college,  and  earning  a 
bachelor’s  degree.  There  was  some  indication  that  survivors 
treated  with  24  Gy  and  those  diagnosed  before  6 years  of  age 
were  less  likely  to  enter  college. 

QOL  Protocols 

CCG  currently  has  three  protocols  in  varying  stages  of 
development  that  will  include  QOL  end  points. 

CCG-1941 — BMT  versus  prolonged  intensive  chemo- 
therapy for  children  with  ALL  after  an  initial  bone  marrow 
relapse.  This  phase  III  trial  for  children  with  ALL  and  an  initial 
bone  marrow  relapse  within  1 year  of  completion  of  therapy  will 
compare  prolonged  intensive  chemotherapy,  conventional  bone 
marrow  transplantation  using  human  leukocyte  antigen/mixed 
leukocyte  culture  (HLA/MLC)-compatible  sibling  donors,  and 
alternative  bone  marrow  transplant  strategies  employing  alterna- 
tive stem  cell  sources,  e.g.,  matched  unrelated  marrow  donors, 
haploidentical  family  marrow  donors,  or  purged  autologous 
marrow.  The  study  plan  includes  health  status  assessments 
with  the  use  of  the  Ontario  Health  Survey  at  several  time  points. 
Additional  measures  of  social,  emotional,  and  physical  function- 
ing are  being  considered  for  inclusion. 

CCG-1951 — Extramedullary  relapse  and  occult  marrow 
involvement  in  childhood  ALL.  This  is  a phase  III  group-wide 
study  of  children  with  ALL  whose  first  adverse  event  while  on 
or  off  therapy  is  a central  nervous  system  (CNS)  or  testicular 
relapse.  Therapy  will  be  determined  by  the  time  and  site  of  oc- 
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currence  of  the  extramedullary  relapse.  Patients  developing  an 
early  relapse  in  CNS,  less  than  18  months  from  first  complete 
remission,  who  have  an  available  HLA/MLC-compatible  sibling 
bone  marrow  donor  will  be  eligible  for  allogeneic  BMT.  For 
patients  developing  an  early  CNS  relapse  without  an  available 
HLA/MLC-compatible  sibling  bone  marrow  donor,  for  late 
CNS  relapse,  and  for  all  testicular  relapse  patients,  induction 
therapy  will  be  followed  by  four  6-week  intensification  cycles 
of  chemotherapy  and  by  four  12-week  maintenance  cycles. 
Patients  with  CNS  relapse  will  be  given  craniospinal  irradiation 
during  the  initial  month  of  maintenance  at  dosages  being  deter- 
mined by  current  treatment  regimen  (BMT  versus  chemo- 
therapy) and  previous  CNS  radiotherapy  history.  The  health 
status  assessment  and  social,  emotional,  and  physical  function- 
ing measures  will  be  the  same  as  those  used  in  CCG-1941. 

S-942- — Study  of  minimally  invasive  survey  of  the  chest  in 
children  with  cancer.  This  is  a study  comparing  minimally  in- 
vasive surgery  (MIS)  with  conventional  open-chest  surgery  in 
the  management  of  cancer  in  children.  A secondary  aim  of  the 
study  is  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  MIS  and  open  surgery  on 
short-term  QOL,  at  3,  7,  and  30  days  after  surgery.  Several 
domains  of  QOL  will  be  examined,  including  surgery-related 
pain;  physical,  social  and  emotional  functioning;  and  global 
ratings  of  health  and  overall  QOL. 

Group  Development  Plan 

It  has  been  argued  that  QOL  is  not  synonymous  with 
measures  of  intelligence,  psychopathology,  academic  achieve- 
ment, peer  social  status,  neuropsychologic  functioning,  health 
status,  fertility,  sensation,  mobility,  self-care,  pain,  or  growth. 
Rather,  QOL  is  defined  in  the  literature  as  a multidimensional 
construct  composed  of  social,  emotional,  and  physical  function- 
ing as  perceived  by  the  patient.  Unfortunately,  there  are  few 
measures  of  QOL  consistent  with  this  definition  that  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  special  conditions  associated  with  pediatric  on- 
cology. These  conditions  include  a rapidly  developing  person  in 
which  functioning  changes  radically  through  the  developmental 
age  span,  the  need  for  informants  or  proxies  for  young  children, 
the  need  to  consider  family  and  cultural  context  in  assessing  a 
particular  child's  QOL,  measurement  of  generic  aspects  of  QOL 
and  disease-  or  treatment-specific  effects,  the  need  to  fit  with 
large-scale  multi-institutional  protocols,  and  so  on.  Simply 
stated,  what  single  measure  could  possibly  encompass  all  of  the 
dimensions  of  QOL  across  a developmental  age  span  of  18 
years  or  more,  be  sensitive  to  changes  in  functioning  that  result 
from  cancer  and  its  therapy,  and  be  suitable  for  use  in  the 
cooperative  group  research  context? 

Several  CCG  committees  (e.g.,  Nursing,  Psychology,  Cancer 
Control,  and  Supportive  Care)  have  been  discussing  these  issues 
while  developing  a group-wide  plan  on  QOL.  The  CCG  Execu- 
tive Committee  is  in  the  process  of  establishing  a single  strategy 
group  that  will  determine  research  priorities  for  late  effects,  can- 
cer control,  supportive  care,  and  QOL.  This  strategy  group  will 
focus  its  future  efforts  on  measurement  issues  and  several  high- 
priority  research  studies. 
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Measurement  is  a primary  concern  for  QOL  research  in  pedi- 
atric oncology.  We  are  using  the  few  existing  measures  in  cur- 
rent studies  to  gain  some  experience  with  them  and  to  assess 
issues  related  to  compliance  and  respondent  burden.  Concur- 
rently, there  is  considerable  interest  in  the  development  of  new 
QOL  measures  appropriate  for  use  in  future  protocols.  Several 
candidate  measures  are  being  developed  that  warrant  considera- 
tion after  determining  their  psychometric  characteristics  and 
sensitivity  to  change  in  QOL  over  successive  observations.  In 
this  regard,  we  plan  a study  of  ALL  patients  that  will  yield  im- 
portant information  regarding  the  Minneapolis-Manchester  QOL 
measure  in  comparison  with  the  currently  available  measures. 
This  instrument,  recently  developed  by  M.  Jenney  from  the  U.K. 
and  her  colleagues  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  is  a refine- 
ment of  several  existing  measures  of  health  outcomes.  The 
proposed  study  will  provide  important  validity  data  and  a 
demonstration  of  the  feasibility  of  telephone  interviewing  for 
QOL  data  collection. 

There  are  plans  to  conduct  three  retrospective  studies  involv- 
ing three  well-known  patient  cohorts:  children  with  acute 
myelogenous  leukemia  who  received  BMT  versus  chemo- 
therapy, children  with  brain  tumors  who  received  either  standard 
versus  reduced  radiotherapy,  and  children  with  non-Hodgkin’s 
lymphoma  who  received  eight-drug  combination  chemotherapy 
versus  those  who  received  four-drug  combination  chemotherapy 
followed  by  low-dose  regional  radiotherapy.  These  studies  will 
provide  much  needed  data  on  long-term  QOL  in  these  patients. 

CCG  will  also  be  examining  the  appropriateness  of  existing 
QOL  measures  for  all  cancers.  Some  have  argued  that  the  avail- 
able measures  are  most  appropriate  for  children  with  leukemia 
and  that  they  are  not  particularly  sensitive  to  the  effects  of  brain 
tumors  and  their  treatment.  It  could  be  that  we  will  direct  some 
effort  to  developing  a brain-tumor-specific  pediatric  QOL 
measure  for  use  in  CCG  studies. 
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The  POG  established  a Quality  of  Life  (QOL)  Committee  ap- 
proximately 4 years  ago,  and  that  group  currently  is  organized 
as  a subcommittee  of  the  Cancer  Control  Committee.  To  date, 
QOL  outcomes  have  been  included  in  a small  number  of  trials. 
Initially,  there  was  debate  regarding  a number  of  conceptual  and 
methodologic  issues  that  evolved  into  the  development  of  a set 
of  guidelines  to  direct  research  efforts.  In  investigating  the  QOL 
of  children  being  treated  for,  or  ultimately  surviving,  a malig- 
nant cancer,  POG  investigators  have  faced  many  of  the  typical 
problems  that  confront  all  investigators  in  this  field:  recruiting 
subjects,  determining  the  most  appropriate  time  of  assessment 
for  a particular  protocol,  and  dealing  with  missing  data.  How- 
ever, there  has  been  a need  to  address  a number  of  issues  that 
are  somewhat  unique  to  children  and  families,  such  as  estab- 
lishing a definition  of  QOL  that  is  applicable  to  children,  adoles- 
cents, and  families;  dealing  with  the  rapid  and  variable 
developmental  changes  that  occur  throughout  the  0-18+  year  life 
span  of  our  patients;  identifying  instruments  that  reflect  that 
QOL  definition;  and  finally,  dealing  with  the  ever-present  (and 
potentially  paralyzing)  problem  of  proxy  respondents.  Histori- 
cally, we  know  that  QOL  outcomes  by  almost  any  definition 
have  only  rarely  been  included  in  phase  III  trials  by  either  of  the 
two  pediatric  cooperative  groups  (7);  POG  has  made  a con- 
certed effort  over  the  past  several  years  to  examine  the  potential 
contribution  of  alternate  end  points,  such  as  QOL  and  economic 
factors  (2). 
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Definition 

The  following  definition  of  QOL  was  adopted  by  the  POG  on 
the  basis  of  the  World  Health  Organization’s  definition  of  health 
(1958): 

“Quality  of  life  is  a multidimensional  construct,  incorporat- 
ing both  objective  and  subjective  data,  including  (but  not 
limited  to)  the  social,  physical,  and  emotional  functioning 
of  the  child  and,  when  indicated,  his/her  family.  QOL 
measurement  must  be  sensitive  to  changes  that  occur 
throughout  development.”  (Pediatric  Oncology  Group:  un- 
published definition.) 

This  definition  provides  a focus  for  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
“QOL,”  so  that  the  POG  research  efforts  could  be  planned, 
coordinated,  and  responsive  to  the  rigors  of  the  scientific 
method.  With  limited  resources  (financial  and  human),  the 
goal  is  to  implement  a standardized  but  flexible  approach  to  the 
assessment  of  QOL  with  the  use  of  a core  set  of  measures  along 
with  additional  QOL  measures  that  are  specific  to  the  objectives 
of  the  protocol. 
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High-Priority  Trials  for  QOL  Assessment 

Recognizing  the  limited  resources  that  are  available,  certain 
types  of  protocols  were  identified  as  being  of  the  highest 
priority  for  QOL  end  points,  and  these  are  consistent  with  those 
factors  typically  identified  in  the  literature.  For  example,  phase 
III  trials  were  identified  as  being  the  most  relevant  to  QOL 
assessment,  especially  trials  comparing  different  treatment  mo- 
dalities or  trials  expected  to  result  in  therapeutic  equivalence. 
Additionally,  it  is  specified  that  trials  should  be  expected  to  ac- 
crue a sufficiently  large  number  of  subjects  to  ensure  adequate 
statistical  power  for  the  QOL  questions. 

The  two  areas  in  which  the  QOL  Committee  has  focused  its 
efforts  are  as  follows:  1)  standard  measurement  strategy  for  the 
measurement  of  QOL,  including  the  specific  instruments  that 
are  appropriate,  and  2)  how  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  proxy 
respondents. 

QOL  Measurement 

In  terms  of  measurement  strategy,  the  POG  has  adopted  an 
approach  that  is  based  on  the  notion  of  a standard  core  group  of 
measures  that  may  be  supplemented  by  other  relevant  modules. 
Group  QOL  Guidelines  recommend  the  inclusion  of  several  dif- 
ferent types  of  instruments  across  protocols  but  also  allows  for 
the  inclusion  of  protocol-specific  questions.  The  basic  strategy 
is  to  include  (at  a minimum)  a measure  of  generic  health  status, 
a cancer-specific  measure,  and  a measure  of  performance  status. 
Additionally,  the  inclusion  of  several  single-item  global  ratings 
of  QOL  and  health  is  recommended.  Unfortunately,  unlike  QOL 
investigations  with  adult  patients  where  there  may  be  multiple, 
standardized,  psychometrically  sound  instruments  from  which  to 
choose,  QOL  research  in  pediatrics  has  been  severely  hampered 
by  the  relative  paucity  of  appropriate  instruments.  For  example, 
at  this  point  in  time,  there  is  only  one  published  measure  of 
QOL  that  was  developed  with  pediatric  cancer  patients  and  their 
families,  although  there  are  a number  of  others  currently  being 
developed  (2). 

The  issue  of  the  proxy  respondent  is  particularly  problematic 
in  investigations  of  pediatric  populations.  Because  there  are 
limitations  associated  with  proxies,  and  studies  have  shown  that 
patients  are  the  best  informants  about  their  own  QOL,  pediatric 
trials  present  a unique  challenge  when  devising  a QOL  com- 
ponent. It  is  not  unusual  for  POG  trials  to  identify  eligible  sub- 
jects as  all  patients  under  the  age  of  21  with  a particular 
malignancy.  Thus,  we  have  to  develop  a measurement  strategy 
for  subjects  who  may  range  in  age  from  less  than  1 year  to  21 
years  of  age.  This  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  patients 
may  cross  previously  set  age  ranges  for  particular  instruments 
during  the  course  of  their  participation. 
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Ongoing  activities  include  an  effort  to  provide  information  to 
each  of  the  Disease  Committees  within  the  POG  about  how 
QOL  questions  might  be  identified  and  included  in  protocols 
under  development.  A list  has  been  established  of  individuals  at 
each  institution  who  are  responsible  for  QOL  data-collection 
aspects  of  clinical  trials.  In  addition,  a manual  is  in  preparation 
that  addresses  issues  regarding  the  day-to-day  management  of 
the  investigation,  i.e.,  Institutional  Review  Board  submissions 
and  consent  forms,  standard  administration  instructions,  and 
typical  “problem  situations”  and  solutions. 

Protocols  With  QOL  Assessment 

To  date,  QOL  measures  have  been  included  in  the  following 
POG  protocols: 

POG-9202 — ALinC16:  acute  leukemia  in  children  No.  16. 

This  protocol,  which  is  currently  accruing  subjects,  includes  a 
modified  QOL  component  that  is  embedded  within  psychologic 
studies.  The  QOL  data  relate  to  the  objective  “to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  gathering  neuropsychological  data  with  magnetic 
resonance  imaging  and  specified  neuropsychological  tests.” 

POG-9331 — Intergroup  low-risk  medulloblastoma.  The 
protocol  also  includes  a modified  QOL  component  that  is  em- 
bedded within  psychological  studies.  The  QOL  data  relate 
directly  to  the  objectives.  This  protocol  is  currently  accruing 
subjects. 

POG-9485/9585 — Intergroup  minimal-access  surgery. 

This  protocol  includes  the  full  QOL  battery  as  recommended  in 
the  POG  Guidelines.  Additionally,  questions  relating  to  respon- 
dent burden  are  included  to  further  understanding  of  this  issue. 
The  QOL  data  are  end  points  in  the  primary  objectives  of  this 
protocol,  which  are  “to  investigate  the  role  of  minimal  access 
surgery  in  terms  of  short-term  quality  of  life,  economic  factors, 
and  perioperative  morbidity  and  mortality.” 

There  are  also  a number  of  protocols  in  various  stages  of 
development  or  review  that  include  QOL  components,  including 


studies  of  the  effect  of  Enalapril  in  reducing  cardiotoxicity  from 
anthracycline  therapy,  the  effects  of  bone  marrow  transplanta- 
tion on  QOL,  and  the  relationship  between  doxorubicin  infusion 
time  and  QOL.  It  is  important  to  note  that  all  of  these  efforts 
have  been  multidisciplinary  and  have  originated  from  a variety 
of  disease  and/or  discipline  committees. 

Group  Perspective 

The  QOL  Subcommittee  has  been  fortunate  to  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  leadership  of  the  group,  which  has  resulted  in  earlier 
identification  of  relevant  protocols  and,  importantly,  the  ad- 
ministrative and  statistical  support  that  is  crucial  to  successfully 
bringing  research  questions  of  this  type  to  fruition.  In  fact,  the 
mission  of  the  POG,  as  described  in  its  constitution,  has  recently 
been  amended  to  include  not  only  the  cure  of  childhood  cancer 
but  also  the  promotion  of  the  quality  of  our  patient’s  lives. 
While  strides  have  been  made  toward  this  goal  during  the  past  4 
years,  QOL  research  is  clearly  in  an  early  phase  within  the  POG. 
There  is  a desperate  need  for  the  funding  of  basic  research  that 
addresses  questions  such  as  instrument  development  and  ongo- 
ing validation.  Given  the  relatively  low-base  rate  of  childhood 
cancers,  many  of  these  questions  must  be  asked  on  a multi-in- 
stitutional or  group-wide  basis,  and  this  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  financial  support.  POG  investigators  are  pleased  with 
the  progress  thus  far  and  are  looking  forward  to  contributing  to 
the  growing  database  regarding  the  QOL  of  children  and  adoles- 
cents with  cancer  as  well  as  their  families. 
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Background 

The  European  Organization  for  Research  and  Treatment  of 
Cancer  (EORTC)  is  an  international  nonprofit  organization  that 
was  founded  in  1962  by  European  cancer  specialists  to  conduct, 
develop,  coordinate,  and  stimulate  research  in  Europe  on  the  ex- 
perimental and  clinical  bases  of  cancer  treatment  and  related 
problems.  The  ultimate  goal  of  the  EORTC  is  to  provide  the 
best  state-of-the-art  treatment  to  as  many  cancer  patients  as  pos- 
sible in  Europe.  The  fundamental  structure  of  the  EORTC  Treat- 
ment Division  is  based  on  the  input  from  22  cooperative  groups, 
who  develop  their  clinical  research  through  the  direct  input  of 
the  participating  scientists.  The  development  of  this  research  is 
supervised  by  different  committees.  Research  is  accomplished 
mainly  through  the  execution  of  large,  prospective,  randomized, 
multicenter  cancer  clinical  trials.  More  than  2000  clinicians  lo- 
cated in  350  medical  institutions  in  31  countries  enter  each  year 
approximately  6000  patients  in  about  100  ongoing  studies. 

The  EORTC  Data  Center  in  Brussels  is  the  nucleus  of  all  the 
clinical  research.  It  provides  an  optimal  and  unique  European 
infrastructure  to  conduct  multicenter  and  multidisciplinary  clini- 
cal trials  with  expertise  in  data  management,  biostatistics,  medi- 
cal monitoring,  and  quality-of-life  and  health  economics 
evaluations.  The  EORTC  Data  Center  is  therefore  concerned 
with  all  aspects  of  late  phase  II  and  phase  III  cancer  clinical  tri- 
als, the  design  and  preparation  of  such  trials,  collection  of  data, 
statistical  analysis,  and  publication  of  the  final  results,  as  well  as 
quality-control  procedures  and  legal  and  administrative  respon- 
sibilities. Currently,  more  than  50  people  with  various  scientific 
backgrounds  are  working  at  the  Data  Center.  They  include  data 
managers,  statisticians,  medical  doctors,  medical  fellows,  nur- 
ses, economists,  pharmacologists,  psychologists,  and  computer 
specialists.  To  address  these  important  issues,  six  specialty  units 
have  been  created  within  the  Data  Center. 

Until  recently,  clinicians  have  mainly  focused  their  attention 
on  the  more  classical  aspects  of  evaluating  cancer  treatment  out- 
comes, such  as  response  to  treatment,  relapse,  and  (disease-free) 
survival.  It  is  now  increasingly  recognized  that  quality  of  life  is 
an  important  outcome  measure  in  the  evaluation  of  cost/benefit 
ratios  of  new  interventions,  especially  when  the  impact  of  medi- 
cal treatment  on  the  length  of  life  is  expected  to  be  small.  The 
number  of  trials  that  include  quality  of  life  as  an  outcome 
parameter  has  increased  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years  and  is 
still  increasing.  Table  1 provides  an  overview  of  the  EORTC  tri- 


als that  have  included  quality  of  life  as  an  end  point  during  the 
past  10  years. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  number  of  studies  assessing  quality 
of  life  emphasized  the  need  for  a coherent  policy  and  a standard 
approach  to  conduct  this  research.  For  this  reason,  a Quality  of 
Life  Unit  was  established  at  the  EORTC  Data  Center  in  1993 
with  financial  support  from  the  European  Community.  Its  main 
objective  is  to  stimulate,  enhance,  and  coordinate  quality  of  life 
as  a treatment  outcome  in  cancer  clinical  trials.  In  this  context, 
the  principal  tasks  of  this  unit  are  to  establish  an  adequate  in- 
frastructure for  the  data  management  of  quality-of-life  studies; 
to  undertake  the  design,  collection,  and  analysis  of  quality-of- 
life  data  in  EORTC  clinical  trials;  and  to  generate  specific 
quality-of-life  research  questions.  At  present,  the  unit  consists  of 
a psychologist  (Ph.D.  and  head),  a statistician,  a part-time 
quality-of-life  administrator,  and  a part-time  data  manager.  In 
the  near  future,  we  hope  to  welcome  a research  fellow. 

The  Quality  of  Life  Unit  has  a close  collaboration  with  and 
builds  further  on  the  achievements  of  the  EORTC  Study  Group 
on  Quality  of  Life.  This  group  was  created  in  1980  and  from  its 
inception  has  included  a broad  range  of  professionals  with  ex- 
tensive experience  in  quality-of-life  research.  In  these  past 
years,  this  group  has  performed  much  research  to  develop  sound 
tools  to  measure  quality  of  life  in  cancer  patients.  It  has 
developed  a modular  approach  to  the  assessment  of  quality  of 
life  by  which  a core  questionnaire  measuring  a range  of  physi- 
cal, emotional,  and  social  health  issues  is  supplemented  by  diag- 
nosis-specific and/or  treatment-specific  modules  (1 ,2).  The  core 
questionnaire,  known  as  the  EORTC  QLQ-C30,  is  currently 
available  in  18  languages  and  is  being  used  in  more  than  200 
studies  worldwide.  It  is  a copyrighted  instrument,  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  core  questionnaire  is  handled  by  the  Quality 
of  Life  Unit.  Various  modules  (such  as  the  lung,  breast,  head 
and  neck,  and  colorectal  cancer  modules)  have  been  developed 
or  are  currently  being  field  tested  [e.g.,  {3,4)].  For  each  module. 
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Table  1.  EORTC  trials  ( 1985-1995)  with  quality-of-life  evaluation  as  an  end  point 


Year 

Phase 

Protocol* 

No.  of  patients 

Status 

1985 

III 

Operable  breast  cancer  in  the  elderly 

413 

Closed 

III 

Randomized  trial  on  dose  response  in  radiotherapy  of  low-grade  gliomas 

379 

Closed 

III 

Orchidectomy  versus  LHRH  analogue  in  metastatic  prostate  cancer 

327 

Closed 

1986 

III 

Long-term  QoL  of  adult  leukemia  after  bone  marrow  transplantation  versus  intensive  consolidation 
(acute  myelogenous  leukemia) 

1057 

Closed 

III 

Radiotherapy  versus  no  radiotherapy  for  cerebral  gliomas  of  the  adult 

237 

Open 

III 

Estracyt  versus  mitomycin  C in  hormone  escaped  advanced  prostate  cancer 

171 

Closed 

1987 

III 

Development  of  EORTC  core  QoL  questionnaire  for  cancer  patients 

985 

Closed 

1988 

III 

Adjuvant  trial  in  malignant  melanoma  comparing  recombinant  interferon  alfa-2  with  recombinant 
interferon  gamma  with  control 

755 

Open 

1990 

III 

Early  versus  late  orchidectomy  or  early  versus  late  treatment  in  asymptomatic  nonmetastatic  prostate  cancer 

537 

Open 

III 

Endocrine  treatment  with  flutamide  versus  cyproterone  in  good-prognosis  patients  with  prostate  cancer 

286 

Open 

III 

Orchidectomy  versus  orchidectomy  + mitomycin  C in  poor-prognosis  patients  with  metastatic  prostate  cancer 

189 

Open 

1991 

III 

Short,  intensive  preoperative  combination  chemotherapy  versus  similar  therapy  given  postoperatively  in 
breast  cancer  patients 

482 

Open 

III 

LD-ARA-C  versus  LD-ARA-C  + GM-CSF  versus  LD-ARA-C  + recombinant  interleukin  3 for  patients  with 
myelodysplastic  syndromes  and  high  risk  of  developing  acute  leukemia 

201 

Open 

III 

Flutamide  versus  prednisolone  in  hormone-resistant  metastatic  prostate  cancer 

114 

Open 

1992 

II 

Second-line  chemotherapy  with  docetaxel  in  patients  with  breast  cancer 

83 

Closed 

III 

Strontium  chloride  versus  palliative  local-field  radiotherapy  in  patients  with  hormone-resistant 
metastatic  prostate  cancer 

70 

Open 

1993 

III 

Dose-intensive  chemotherapy  as  primary  treatment  in  locally  advanced  inflammatory  breast  cancer 

249 

Open 

III 

Influence  of  dose  intensity  on  survival  in  G-CSF-supported  treatment  of  HIV-associated  non-Hodgkin’s 
lymphoma  (high  malignancy) 

209 

Open 

II-III 

Comparison  of  cisplatin-based  chemotherapies  in  NSCLC 

181 

Open 

II 

Randomized  paclitaxel  versus  doxorubicin  as  first-line  chemotherapy  for  advanced  breast  cancer 

230 

Open 

III 

Chemotherapy  with  or  without  G-CSF  in  operable  osteosarcoma 

47 

Open 

III 

Induction  and  intensive  consolidation  followed  by  bone  marrow  transplantation  in  acute  myelogenous  leukemia 

615 

Open 

1994 

III 

Role  of  booster  dose  of  postoperative  radiotherapy  in  patients  with  early  stage  carcinomas  of  head  and  neck 

12 

Open 

III 

Oral  pamidronate  versus  placebo  in  breast  cancer  patients  with  newly  diagnosed  bone  metastases 

77 

Open 

III 

Prospective  radiotherapy  versus  chemotherapy  in  patients  with  locally  advanced  head  and  neck  carcinoma 

53 

Open 

III 

Paclitaxel  + platinum  versus  cyclophosphamide  + platinum  in  advanced  epithelial  ovarian  cancer 

171 

Open 

III 

5-FU  and  L-leucovorin  after  liver  or  lung  metastasis  resection  from  colorectal  cancer 

4 

Open 

III 

Cisplatin  + cyclophosphamide  versus  abdomino-pelvic  irradiation  in  high-risk  epithelial  ovarian  cancer 

5 

Open 

II-III 

Cisplatin  + 5-FU  versus  cisplatin  + 5-FU  with  interferon  alfa  in  metastatic  pancreatic  cancer 

14 

Open 

III 

Surgery  versus  radiotherapy  in  NSCLC  after  response  to  induction  chemotherapy 

13 

Open 

1995 

II 

First-line  iv  vinorelbin  and  cisplatin  in  patients  with  metastatic  epidermoid  carcinoma  of  esophagus 

3 

Open 

III 

3BEP  versus  3BEP-1EP  in  good-prognosis  germ  cell  cancer 

13 

Open 

III 

Reliability  and  validity  of  QLQ-C30  (version  3.0)  and  head  and  neck  cancer  module 

0 

Open 

III 

Reliability  and  validity  of  QLQ-C30  (version  3.0)  and  breast  cancer  module 

0 

Open 

*LHRH  = luteinizing  hormone-releasing  hormone;  QoL  = quality  of  life;  LD-ARA-C  = low-dose  cytosine  arabinoside  (cytarabine);  GM-CSF  = granulocyte-mac- 
rophage colony-stimulating  factor;  G-CSF  = granulocyte  colony-stimulating  factor;  NSCLC  = non-small-cell  lung  cancer;  5-FU  = fluorouracil;  iv  = intravenous;  HIV 
= human  immunodeficiency  virus;  3BEP  = three  cycles  of  bleomycin  + etoposide  + cisplatin;  3BEP-IEP  = three  cycles  of  bleomycin  + etoposide  + cispatin — fol- 
lowed by  one  cycle  of  bleomycin  + etoposide. 

one  member  of  the  study  group  is  the  principal  investigator 
responsible  for  its  development. 

How  Does  the  EORTC  Integrate  Quality-of-Life 
Questions  in  Clinical  Trials? 

There  are  three  principal  channels  to  integrate  quality  of  life 
as  an  outcome  measure  in  EORTC  clinical  trials. 

The  first  channel  is  through  training  and  education.  Although 
many  clinicians  subscribe  to  the  importance  of  quality-of-life 
evaluation  in  clinical  trials,  only  a few  have  extensive  knowl- 
edge and/or  personal  experience  with  quality-of-life  assess- 
ments. Often  there  is  a lack  of  familiarity  with  quality-of-life 
instruments  as  well  as  a lack  of  experience  in  solving  practical 
problems  in  implementing  quality-of-life  assessments.  The 
Quality  of  Life  Unit  tries  to  increase  awareness  and  knowledge 


of  quality-of-life  issues  by  having  sessions  on  quality-of-life 
considerations  at  least  once  during  one  of  the  cooperative 
groups’  meetings.  These  meetings  are  held  every  6 months. 
Many  sessions  have  already  been  organized,  and  it  is  our  ex- 
perience that  a 1-hour  presentation  of  the  basic  principles  about 
the  “when,”  “why,”  “who,”  and  “how”  of  quality-of-life  meas- 
urements is  usually  sufficient  to  result  in  a lively,  constructive 
discussion  and  prepares  the  groundwork  for  future  collaboration 
with  the  Quality  of  Life  Unit  at  the  Data  Center. 

The  second  channel  for  integrating  quality-of-life  issues  is 
through  assigning  liaison  members  from  the  Quality  of  Life 
Study  Group  to  the  various  disease-oriented  cooperative  groups. 
Lor  the  past  few  years  some  members  from  the  study  group, 
with  a particular  interest  in  involvement  in  a specific  disease 
site,  have  been  appointed  as  liaisons  to  offer  their  expertise  to 
the  cooperative  groups  on  how  to  conduct  quality-of-life  assess- 
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merits  in  clinical  trials.  In  principle,  the  liaisons  attend  all  meet- 
ings of  their  respective  cooperative  group.  Between  meetings, 
they  can  be  consulted  concerning  quality-of-life  issues.  Some 
cooperative  groups  have  formed  a Quality  of  Life  Subcommittee 
consisting  of  clinicians  with  a special  interest  in  quality-of-life 
issues.  During  the  cooperative  groups’  meetings,  subgroup 
meetings  are  held  to  discuss  ongoing  matters.  A senior  member 
from  the  Study  Group  on  Quality  of  Life  is  also  a member  of  the 
EORTC  Protocol  Review  Committee. 

The  third  channel  is  the  involvement  of  the  Data  Center  staff 
at  an  early  phase  of  protocol  development.  The  existing  protocol 
submission  procedures  require  the  early  involvement  of  the 
Quality  of  Life  Unit  at  two  moments.  The  first  moment  is  during 
the  initial  development  of  a new  protocol.  This  consists  of  a 
two-page  outline,  which  must  be  submitted  to  the  Protocol 
Review  Committee  for  approval  of  the  basic  idea  of  the  study. 
Each  two-page  outline  is  seen  and  reviewed  by  the  Quality  of 
Life  Unit  before  it  is  sent  to  outside  referees.  If  this  two-page 
outline  of  the  protocol  is  approved  by  the  Protocol  Review 
Committee,  a full  protocol  can  be  developed  in  which  quality  of 
life  is  an  integral  part  of  the  study  objectives.  An  accompanying 
letter  to  the  principal  investigator  includes  a recommendation  to 
contact  the  Quality  of  Life  Unit  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  ex- 
plained to  the  investigator  that  this  part  of  the  full  protocol  must 
be  approved  by  the  Quality  of  Life  Unit  before  the  protocol  can 
be  submitted  to  the  Protocol  Review  Committee  for  final  ap- 
proval. This  is  the  second  moment.  The  investigator  is  not 
obliged  to  contact  the  unit,  but  one  runs  the  risk  that  a study 
cannot  be  opened  for  the  patients’  entry  because  this  part  of  the 
protocol  has  not  been  approved  by  the  Quality  of  Life  Unit. 

EORTC  Criteria  for  Inclusion  of  Quality  of  Life 
in  Clinical  Trials 

Phase  III  Studies 

The  general  policy  of  the  EORTC  regarding  the  inclusion  of 
quality-of-life  issues  in  phase  III  cancer  clinical  trials  is  as  fol- 
lows: Theoretically,  it  can  be  a relevant  end  point  if 

• no  improvement  in  overall,  recurrence-free,  or  sys- 
temic disease-free  survival  is  expected,  but  when 
significant  changes  or  differences  in  (at  least)  one 
aspect  of  quality  of  life  are  expected; 

• one  treatment  results  in  a better  survival  but  has 
more  toxic  effects; 

• the  patients  have  an  extremely  poor  prognosis  with 
or  without  treatment; 

• treatment  is  known  to  be  very  burdensome  to 
patients; 

• a new  (invasive)  treatment  is  to  be  evaluated. 

If  either  one  or  a combination  of  these  criteria  applies  to  a 
proposed  study,  then  it  is  up  to  the  cooperative  group  in  general 
and  the  principal  investigator  in  particular  to  decide  whether  or 
not  quality  of  life  will  be  evaluated.  Both  the  EORTC  Protocol 
Review  Committee  and  the  Quality  of  Life  Unit  do  not  follow 
the  policy  of  imposing  quality  of  life  as  an  end  point.  However, 
they  can  strongly  advise  to  include  it  as  an  end  point  if  they  con- 
sider it  to  be  a relevant  issue.  The  EORTC  adopted  this  policy 


for  the  following  reason:  Since  quality  of  life  is  a relatively  new 
field  of  research  (and  for  many  clinicians  and  institutions  even 
an  experimental  field  of  research),  it  requires  extra  motivation 
on  the  part  of  the  clinicians  and  other  persons  responsible  for 
data  collection  before  its  assessment  can  become  a fully  in- 
tegrated part  of  clinical  practice.  Imposing  an  extra  workload  on 
already  overloaded  personnel,  who  may  also  doubt  the  useful- 
ness of  evaluating  quality  of  life,  will  only  have  a negative  ef- 
fect on  the  quality  of  those  data.  Since  there  are  about  100  trials 
ongoing  every  year,  the  EORTC  prefers  to  have  a limited  num- 
ber of  studies  with  good-quality  data  instead  of  a large  number 
of  studies  with  low-quality  data.  The  best  way  to  convince  and 
motivate  people  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  quality-of-life 
research  is  by  means  of  examples  of  successful  and  high-quality 
studies. 

In  those  studies  in  which  quality  of  life  has  been  accepted  as 
an  end  point,  this  aspect  of  the  study  is  mandatory  in  all  institu- 
tions. The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  for  countries  for  which 
no  validated  translation  of  questionnaires  in  that  particular  lan- 
guage exists.  In  general,  the  ability  to  fill  in  quality-of-life  as- 
sessments is  one  of  the  inclusion  criteria,  but  refusal  or  missed 
quality-of-life  evaluations  are  not  exclusion  criteria  for  entering 
a study. 

If  quality  of  life  is  an  end  point,  then  the  protocol  should  pro- 
vide information  on  the  following  aspects:  (a)  rationale  for  the 
inclusion  of  measuring  quality  of  life  as  a primary  or  secondary 
outcome  measure;  ( b ) formulation  of  both  the  study  objectives 
and  hypotheses;  (c)  justification  for  the  quality-of-life  aspects  or 
dimensions  that  will  be  evaluated;  (d)  description  of  patient 
eligibility  criteria;  (e)  design  and  methods  used;  and  (f)  statisti- 
cal considerations  such  as  sample  size  calculation  and  methods 
used  to  analyze  data. 

Phase  II  Studies 

In  principle,  quality  of  life  is  not  considered  a relevant  end 
point  in  EORTC  phase  II  trials,  since  the  primary  aim  of  such  a 
study  is  to  determine  anticancer  activity  as  well  as  toxicity.  Pre- 
vious studies  (5,6),  however,  have  shown  that  patients  and  their 
physicians  can  differ  in  their  rating  of  toxic  effects  and  burden 
of  treatment.  Moreover,  the  clinical  evaluation  of  toxicity 
focuses  mostly  on  its  occurrence  and  severity  and  not  on  the 
duration  of  toxic  symptoms  or  on  the  relative  burden  for 
patients.  For  these  reasons,  it  may  be  important  to  include  the 
patient’s  valuations  of  these  factors  in  phase  II  studies.  This  may 
provide  not  only  important  information  (and  thus  increase  our 
understanding  of  the  frequency,  severity,  and  burden  of  the  side 
effects),  but  also  valuable  information  for  deciding  on  the 
design  of  a subsequent  phase  III  trial.  It  can  provide  a better  in- 
dication of  which  aspects  of  quality  of  life  should  be  examined, 
and  it  may  be  used  to  determine  which  interventions  should  be 
made  early  in  the  phase  III  trial  in  order  to  minimize  symptoms 
and  dysfunction.  The  subjective  evaluation  of  the  perceived  bur- 
den of  treatment-related  side  effects,  however,  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused or  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  “classical”  approach  to 
the  evaluation  of  quality  of  life.  The  latter  entails  more  than  just 
the  assessment  of  treatment-related  symptoms. 

There  is  one  exception  to  the  general  rule  not  to  measure 
quality  of  life  in  a phase  II  study:  randomized  phase  II  studies 
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that  will  continue  as  phase  III  studies,  in  which  quality  of  life  is 
regarded  as  an  important  outcome  measure.  Since  the  data  on 
patients  entered  in  a randomized  phase  II  study  will  be  included 
in  the  phase  III  comparison,  quality-of-life  assessment  should 
have  started  already  in  phase  II. 

The  points  mentioned  above  reflect  the  present  policy  of  the 
EORTC,  and  they  serve  as  theoretical  guidelines  for  the  integra- 
tion of  quality-of-life  issues  in  its  late  phase  II  and  phase  III 
clinical  trials.  In  practice,  however,  the  awareness,  knowledge, 
and  previous  experience  with  quality-of-life  evaluation  appear 
to  be  stronger  determinants  for  the  integration  of  this  end  point 
than  guidelines.  These  factors  can  be  active  at  the  following 
three  levels:  personal,  group,  and  national. 

The  personal  level  refers  to  the  principal  investigator.  If  this 
person  has  had  positive  experience  with  quality-of-life  evalua- 
tions, then  this  optimizes  the  chances  that  quality  of  life  will  be 
evaluated  in  a new  study  if  it  is  considered  a relevant  outcome. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  second  level,  which  refers 
to  the  attitude  toward  and  experiences  of  the  cooperative  group 
with  quality-of-life  issues.  It  is  remarkable  to  note  that  there  are 
cooperative  groups  who  have  a long  history  of  quality-of-life 
evaluations  in  their  trials,  whereas  other  groups  appear  quite 
reluctant  and  resistant  to  consider  quality  of  life  as  an  outcome 
measure.  This  discrepancy  seems  difficult  to  explain.  Although 
there  are  disease  sites  that  have  a long  history  of  extensive 
quality-of-life  research  (e.g.,  breast  cancer  and  genitourinary 
cancers),  grounds  do  not  seem  to  exist  for  the  assumption  that 
the  relevancy  of  quality-of-life  issues  is  different  in  the  various 
cancer  sites. 

The  third  level  concerns  the  national  policies  of  the  various 
countries.  EORTC  studies  are  conducted  on  an  international 
level.  Cross-nationally,  substantial  differences  do  exist,  not  only 
with  regard  to  familiarity  with  quality-of-life  evaluations,  but 
also  with  regard  to  the  infrastructure  for  managing  cancer  clini- 
cal trials  in  general  and  for  quality-of-life  assessment  in  par- 
ticular. Some  countries  (e.g.,  The  Netherlands)  provide  data 
management  support  to  their  large  institutions,  in  the  form  of 
either  data  managers  or  research  nurses.  The  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  such  an  infrastructure  substantially  influences  the 
motivation  and  capacity  of  clinicians  and  institutions  to  par- 
ticipate in  high-quality  and  sophisticated  cancer  clinical  trials. 
Lack  of  data  management  support  can  be  a reason  to  limit  the 
number  of  ongoing  studies  that  include  quality  of  life  as  an  end 
point  per  disease  site. 

How  Does  the  EORTC  Build  on  Successive  Trials? 

Ideally,  each  new  clinical  trial  builds  on  the  results  of  the 
preceding  study.  The  efficacy  of  a new  treatment  applied  in  an 
experimental  group  is  compared  with  a control  group  who 
usually  receives  the  treatment  that  is  considered  to  be  the  cur- 
rent standard.  The  new  treatment  modality  is  tested  for 
equivalence  or  for  a difference.  If  the  new  treatment  is  proven  to 
be  better,  it  will  become  the  new  standard.  In  the  next  study,  this 
treatment  will  then  serve  as  the  control  arm.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  quality-of-life  issues.  Ideally,  new  studies  incorporate 
the  results  of  the  preceding  ones.  Obviously,  this  has  been  the 
case  in  the  process  of  developing  the  EORTC  core  questionnaire 


and  the  disease-specific  modules.  The  first  generation  of  the 
core  questionnaire,  consisting  of  36  questions,  was  developed  in 
1987.  Detailed  results  on  the  international  field  testing  of  this  in- 
strument were  published  in  1991  (7).  While  the  overall 
psychometric  results  were  promising,  they  also  pointed  to  some 
directions  in  which  the  questionnaire  could  be  improved.  In  the 
next  generation  of  the  instrument,  these  areas  were  further 
developed. 

A major  advantage  of  the  EORTC  approach  is  that  the  same 
core  instrument  is  used  in  each  study.  This  approach  allows  a 
sufficient  degree  of  generalizability  for  cross-study  comparison. 
The  Quality  of  Life  Unit  is  involved  in  a wide  range  of  studies 
across  cooperative  groups  and  throughout  all  its  phases  from  the 
design  to  the  analysis  and  publication  of  the  results.  This  unique 
characteristic  allows  us  to  get  a good  overview  of  the  actual 
field  of  research;  it  enables  the  coordination  of  research  projects 
at  a European  level,  and  it  is  extremely  helpful  in  generating 
new  research  questions.  This  way,  we  hope  to  contribute  sub- 
stantially by  building  on  the  results  of  successive  trials  within 
the  EORTC. 
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Priorities  for  the  Near  Future 


Although  much  progress  has  been  made  during  the  last ; j 
decade,  there  is  still  a long  way  to  go  before  quality-of-life 
evaluation  can  be  regarded  as  an  integrated  part  of  standard  can- 
cer clinical  practice.  The  rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  EORTC  1 
studies  that  include  quality  of  life  as  an  end  point  may  reflect  : ( 
the  increasing  awareness  and  importance  of  the  subject  on  the  ■ 
part  of  the  investigators,  but  it  has  also  pointed  out  more  clearly  ? ( 
the  flaws  and  shortcomings  in  this  new  field  of  research.  The  ( 
EORTC  has  set  the  following  priorities  for  its  activities  related 
to  quality-of-life  issues:  HI 


Good-Quality  Studies 

Since  EORTC  trials  are  conducted  in  an  international,  multi- 
center setting,  it  is  extremely  important  to  have  a good  in-  i 
frastructure  and  a standard  approach  to  the  collection  and 
analysis  of  quality-of-life  data.  To  ensure  adequate  rates  of 
patient  accrual,  compliance,  and  data  quality,  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  a number  of  standard  data  management  strategies. 
These  strategies  include  implementation  procedures,  detailed  in- 
structions for  data  collection,  explicit  instructions  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  quality-of-life  instruments,  regulations  on  coding 
of  data,  and  interpretation  of  missing  data  and  incomplete  forms,  i 
A standard  training  course  for  people  who  are  responsible  for 
data  collection  will  be  developed  and  conducted  at  regular  inter- 
vals in  all  countries  that  participate  in  EORTC  studies  to  ensure 
optimal  benefit. 

Analysis  and  Interpretation  of  Data 

Despite  the  research  efforts  of  the  last  two  decades,  a number 
of  questions  with  regard  to  specific  issues  remain  open.  An  im- 
portant fact  is  that  there  is  no  optimal  method  for  analyzing 
quality-of-life  data.  Several  methods  can  be  used  and  perhaps 
should  be  used  to  provide  insight  into  the  data.  However,  each 
method  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  different 
models  have  different  assumptions  that  are  not  always  met. 
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The  interpretation  of  results  is  impeded  by  the  lack  of  stan- 
dards concerning  what  can  be  considered  as  a clinically  impor- 
tant change  in  any  quality-of-life  score  and  the  absence  of 
standard  methods  to  define  effect  sizes  and  to  calculate  sample 
size  requirements.  An  important  step  forward  would  be  the 
availability  of  large  datasets  that  could  be  utilized  in  future  trials 
for  the  computation  of  expected  differences  and  sample  sizes. 
Since  the  EORTC  QLQ-C30  is  currently  being  used  in  many 
studies,  reliable  datasets  should  become  available  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

A final  methodologic  issue  relates  to  the  integration  of  dif- 
ferent outcome  measures.  As  stated  previously,  cancer  clinical 
trials  have  a history  of  parameters,  all  related  to  length-of-life 
outcomes.  Further  development  of  methods  to  combine  length- 
of-life  with  quality-of-life  data  is  both  warranted  and  a major 
challenge.  Since  resources  for  health  expenditure  are  becoming 
more  restricted,  health  economic  issues  have  become  increas- 
ingly important  also  in  cancer  clinical  trials.  Combining  eco- 
nomic data  with  quality-of-life  and  length-of-life  data,  therefore, 
will  become  increasingly  important.  These  issues  will  be  ad- 
dressed in  close  collaboration  with  the  EORTC  Health 
Economics  Unit. 

Theoretical  Issues 

Although  it  has  become  virtually  impossible  nowadays  to 
keep  up  with  the  stream  of  publications  of  empirical  studies  on 
quality-of-life  issues,  the  theoretical  foundation  and  framework 
on  quality  of  life  are  still  rather  weak.  Quality  of  life  is  a 
dynamic  concept,  like  illness.  However,  the  way  in  which  and 
degree  to  which  these  two  concepts  interact  with  each  other  and 
what  other  additional  factors  may  have  an  influence  are  still 
largely  unknown.  One  such  additional  factor  is  the  unknown 
role  culture  plays  in  quality-of-life  issues.  A unique  charac- 
teristic of  the  EORTC  is  that  its  clinical  trials  are  by  definition 
cross-national  studies.  The  total  number  of  countries  that  are  in- 


volved in  EORTC  studies  is  at  present  31.  This  feature  provides 
a treasure  of  information  to  investigate  cross-cultural  differ- 
ences. So  far,  this  investigation  has  not  been  done,  but  cross- 
cultural  differences  will  become  one  of  the  major  new  research 
questions  in  the  near  future. 

In  conclusion,  this  article  has  outlined  the  experience  and 
perspective  of  quality-of-life  research  within  the  EORTC.  Al- 
though much  progress  has  been  made,  there  is  still  a lot  of  work 
to  do  before  quality  of  life  achieves  its  rightful  place  in  cancer 
therapy  evaluation.  With  the  present  enthusiasm  and  motivation 
on  the  part  of  all  parties  involved,  we  are  optimistic  that  this 
process  will  lead  to  a better  understanding  of  the  impact  of  an- 
ticancer therapy  on  patients’  quality  of  life. 
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Assessment  of  Quality  of  Life  in  Clinical 
Trials  of  the  British  Medical  Research  Council 

David  Machin* 


This  article  describes  aspects  of  the  way  the  Cancer  Therapy 
Committee  of  the  British  Medical  Research  Council  incor- 
porates quality-of-life  (QOL)  assessments  in  randomized 
clinical  trials  in  patients  with  cancer.  The  steps  taken  in  in- 
corporating QOL  assessments  in  individual  trial  protocols 
are  described.  The  aspects  described  concern  problems  as- 
sociated with  choice  of  instruments,  time  of  assessment, 
sample  size,  and  analysis.  A protocol  for  patients  with  small- 
cell lung  cancer  that  compares  oral  etoposide  with  in- 
travenous multidrug  chemotherapy  is  used  for  illustration. 
[Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1996;20:97-102] 


Cancer  clinical  trials  sponsored  by  the  British  Medical  Re- 
search Council  (MRC)  are  usually  organized  under  the  auspices 
of  either  the  Leukemia  Working  Party  or  the  Cancer  Therapy 
Committee.  The  latter  has  site-specific  working  parties  who  ad- 
dress therapeutic  questions  regarding  solid  tumors,  and  it  is  the 
work  of  the  Cancer  Therapy  Committee  that  is  described  here. 

The  Cancer  Therapy  Committee  essentially  is  made  up  of  the 
chairs  of  the  site-specific  working  parties,  an  independent  chair, 
several  other  independent  assessors,  including  one  with  special 
interest  in  quality  of  life  (QOL),  and  the  chief  medical  statis- 
tician of  the  MRC  Cancer  Trials  Office.  Proposals  for  clinical 
trials  are  generated  within  the  site-specific  working  parties,  and 
a brief  summary  of  these  proposals  is  presented  to  the  Cancer 
Therapy  Committee  for  its  approval.  Approval  is  or  is  not  given 
at  a full  meeting  of  the  committee.  The  particular  trial  coor- 
dinator of  the  proposal  under  discussion  attends  this  meeting  to 
explain  the  rationale  for  the  trial.  The  coordinator  is  absent 
when  a decision  on  the  particular  protocol  is  made.  Approval  of 
the  protocol  at  this  stage  guarantees  the  statistical  support  of  the 
Cancer  Trials  Office  and  signals  the  development  of  a full 
protocol.  This  protocol,  together  with  the  appropriate  data 
forms,  is  then  subsequently  put  to  an  independent  Protocol 
Review  Committee  for  approval.  The  Protocol  Review  Commit- 
tee discusses  the  protocol  line  by  line  with  the  trial  coordinator, 
statistician,  and  data  manager  assigned  to  that  particular 
protocol.  At  this  review,  it  is  not  usually  expected  that  major 
changes  will  be  made  to  the  therapeutic  questions  being  ad- 
dressed, as  these  have  been  examined  in  detail  at  the  earlier 
stages.  Rather,  the  review  is  to  see  that  the  protocol  is  indeed 
practicable.  Once  the  Protocol  Review  Committee  gives  its  ap- 
proval, the  final  protocol  documentation  is  prepared  and  the  trial 
is  launched  at  a convenient  date.  Ethical  approval  of  each 
protocol  is  given  at  a local  level,  usually  by  a committee  of  the 
institute  where  the  participating  clinicians  work.  If  a trial 


proposed  is  a pragmatic  one,  which  may  require  many 
thousands  of  patients,  then  this  trial  is  usually  coordinated 
through  the  U.K.  Coordinating  Committee  for  Cancer  Research, 
and  this  type  of  trial  is  not  considered  further  here.  [See,  for  ex- 
ample. details  of  the  AXIS  trial,  1994  (/).] 

Until  recently,  each  working  party  had  the  responsibility  to 
decide  whether  or  not  QOL  was  appropriate  for  the  particular 
study  in  question;  again,  until  relatively  recently,  the  major  use 
of  QOL  measures  was  confined  to  the  Lung  Cancer  Working 
Party.  This  particular  group  has  a long  history  of  using  QOL 
measures  and  was  responsible  for  developing  the  MRC  patient 
diary  card  (2-4).  As  will  be  illustrated  below,  this  working  party 
has  made  extensive  use  of  the  Rotterdam  Symptom  Checklist 
(5)  and  the  Hospital  Anxiety  and  Depression  Scale  (6)  and  has 
recently  started  to  use  the  European  Organization  for  Research 
and  Treatment  of  Cancer  (EORTC)  QLQ-C30  (7). 

In  1993,  the  MRC  reached  a concordat  with  the  U.K.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  One  of  the  consequences  of  that  concordat  was 
that  QOL  (and  health  economic  assessment)  ought  to  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  clinical  trials.  Thus,  the  site-specific  working  par- 
ties of  the  Cancer  Therapy  Committee  now  have  to  state  why 
QOL  should  not  be  included  in  a particular  trial.  An  example  of 
a case  in  which  QOL  is  not  included  is  a trial  in  operable  os- 
teosarcoma. Patients  with  operable  osteosarcoma  are  mainly 
children,  and  no  validated  QOL  instrument  for  children  was 
available  prior  to  the  launch  of  the  trial  in  1993.  In  that  case,  the 
reason  for  not  conducting  QOL  was  at  a very  practical  level. 
Work  on  an  appropriate  instrument  is  in  progress. 

Of  the  25  open,  randomized  phase  III  trials  of  the  Cancer 
Therapy  Committee,  12  involved  QOL  assessments  of  one  form 
or  another.  QOL  assessments  were  included  in  trials  of  cancers 
of  the  bladder,  brain,  colorectum,  lung,  prostate,  kidney,  and 
stomach.  The  specific  reasons  for  inclusion  of  QOL  assessment 
in  a renal  trial  were  documented  (<§). 

In  explanatory  trials  in  which  it  is  anticipated  that  the  therapy 
being  tested  may  bring  more  than  modest  therapeutic  gain,  as 
expressed  in  terms  of  patient  survival,  survival  is  used  as  the 
main  outcome  measure,  and  patient  numbers  are  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  the  anticipated  survival  benefit.  In  contrast,  how- 
ever, in  some  of  the  palliative  trials  of  the  Lung  Cancer  Work- 
ing Party,  in  which  attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  therapy 
as  compared  with  standard  therapy,  these  trials  aim  for  survival 
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equivalence.  As  a consequence,  the  QOL  issues  become  more 
prominent  and  indeed  may  be  the  major  outcome  variable.  If 
this  is  the  case,  then  QOL  becomes  the  focus  for  the  design  and, 
in  particular,  determines  the  end  points  for  calculations  of 
patient  numbers. 

Within  the  MRC  and  elsewhere,  there  is  considerable  ex- 
perience in  estimating  appropriate  sample  sizes  on  the  basis  of 
survival  end  points  (9,10).  This  is  not  only  because  such  cal- 
culations have  been  used  frequently  by  the  statisticians  but  also 
because  the  clinicians  are  able  to  balance  the  anticipated  sur- 
vival gain  against  the  weight  of  therapy  in  the  patient  groups 
and  thereby  determine  a clinically  worthwhile  difference  to  be 
established  by  the  trial.  On  the  other  hand,  although  QOL  is 
clearly  an  important  end  point  for  the  patient,  experience  of  as- 
sessment and  perhaps  more  importantly  the  “feel”  for  what  con- 
stitutes an  improvement  in  QOL  are  more  problematic. 
Strategies  that  attempt  to  summarize  subjective  clinical  opinion 
at  the  design  stage  do  not  appear  to  have  been  utilized  (11). 

Thus,  objective  definitions  of  what  constitutes  a clinically  im- 
portant benefit  in  terms  of  QOL  have  not  been  identified,  al- 
though work  is  in  progress  in  this  area  (12).  To  date,  this 
problem  has  been  circumvented  somewhat  for  the  purposes  of 
sample  size  calculation  by  focusing  on  a single  item  or  com- 
ponent of  the  QOL  questionnaire  and  using  this  as  a surrogate. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  10  symptoms  that  most  trouble  patients 
with  lung  cancer  have  been  identified,  and  the  palliation  of  a 
prespecified  number  of  these  symptoms  has  been  regarded  as  an 
indicator  of  a clinically  important  QOL  improvement  (13). 

Clearly,  other  issues  related  to  QOL  have  to  be  addressed. 
These  issues  include  patient  compliance,  patient  attrition,  and 
missing  data.  All  of  these  issues  need  to  be  considered  at  the 
design  stage  and  may  influence  the  number  of  patients  to  be 
recruited. 

An  Example 

To  illustrate  the  various  aspects  of  development  of  a protocol 
involving  QOL  as  an  integral  part,  we  use  a randomized,  con- 
trolled clinical  trial  of  oral  etoposide  versus  intravenous  multi- 
drug chemotherapy  for  the  palliative  treatment  of  patients  with 
small-cell  lung  cancer  and  a poor  prognosis.  This  trial,  referred 
to  as  LU16,  was  begun  in  August  1992,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
it  will  close  toward  the  end  of  1996  after  500  patients  are 
recruited. 

Design 

The  trial  design  of  the  LU16  trial  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  fig- 
ure summarizes  the  eligible  patients  and  the  randomization  to 
oral  etoposide  against  the  intravenous  multidrug  chemotherapy 
EV  (i.e.,  etoposide  + vincristine)  or  CAV  (i.e.,  cyclophos- 
phamide + doxorubicin  + vincristine)  and  details  the  follow-up 
for  QOL  assessments  by  means  of  the  Rotterdam  Symptom 
Checklist  and  the  Hospital  Anxiety  and  Depression  Scale  and 
the  period  during  which  the  patient  diary  card  should  be  com- 
pleted. The  patient  diary  card  was  specifically  included  here  in 
order  to  assess  the  influence  of  active  therapy  on  those  aspects 
of  QOL  that  may  be  transitory  during  the  treatment  phase  and 
caused  either  by  an  immediate  benefit  of  therapy  or  as  a conse- 


quence of  the  side  effects  of  the  therapy.  For  example,  the  use  of 
the  patient  diary  card  in  a previous  trial  had  indicated  transient 
dysphagia  between  10  and  21  days  from  the  start  of 
radiotherapy  in  patients  with  non-small-cell  lung  cancer  receiv- 
ing a two-fraction  course  of  radiotherapy,  while  such  an  excess 
was  not  noted  for  those  patients  randomly  assigned  to  receive  a 
single-fraction  regimen  (14). 

The  QOL  assessments  by  means  of  the  Rotterdam  Symptom 
Checklist,  the  Hospital  Anxiety  and  Depression  Scale,  and  the 
patient  diary  card  are  completed  following  the  schedule  sum- 
marized in  Fig.  1.  Thus,  immediately  before  the  therapy  is 
started  and  before  the  randomized  treatment  is  allocated,  the 
patient  completes  each  of  these  three  instruments.  The  daily 
diary  card  is  then  completed  for  12  weeks,  which  covers  the 
period  until  completion  of  the  fourth  cycle  of  chemotherapy. 
The  Rotterdam  Symptom  Checklist  and  the  Hospital  Anxiety 
and  Depression  Scale  are  completed  every  3 weeks  immediately 
before  the  chemotherapy  is  administered  and  thereafter  until  3 
months,  then  monthly  to  6 months,  then  every  2 months  to  1 
year,  and  every  3 months  thereafter. 

Since  the  treatment  was  scheduled  to  be  completed  by  the 
12th  week  (3  months),  this  was  believed  to  be  not  only  an  ap- 
propriate date  for  QOL  assessment  but  also  the  key  QOL  assess- 
ment for  evaluation  and  hence  design  purposes  (Fig.  2). 

In  many  situations,  it  is  not  always  clear  when,  for  example, 
the  Rotterdam  Symptom  Checklist  or  the  Hospital  Anxiety  and 
Depression  Scale  questionnaire  should  be  completed  in  order  to 
make  sensible  comparisons  between  treatments,  especially  if  the 
alternative  therapies  under  test  are  of  different  types  (e.g., 
chemotherapy  as  opposed  to  radiotherapy)  and/or  of  different 
duration.  It  is  usually  not  desirable  to  ask  for  additional  clinic 
visits  to  complete  QOL  instruments  alone  merely  in  order  to 
maintain  synchrony  between  treatment  assessments.  Usually 
some  compromise  has  to  be  reached  between  the  optimal  time 
points  that  are  best  for  the  scientific  question  posed  and  the 
demands  of  everyday  patient  care. 

Number  of  Patients 

The  stated  objectives  of  LU16  trial  are  listed  in  Fig.  2,  which 
identifies  palliation  as  the  major  outcome  variable.  As  already 
referred  to,  there  is  an  intrinsic  difficulty  in  defining  benefit  in 
these  circumstances.  To  assess  patient  numbers,  it  was  thought 
appropriate  to  select  a series  of  symptoms  from  the  Rotterdam 
Symptom  Checklist  to  form  the  basis  of  a definition  of  palliation 
(13).  The  symptoms  identified  were  cough,  pain,  anorexia,  and 
shortness  of  breath.  Each  of  these  symptoms  is  scored  on  an  or- 
dered categorical  scale  from  0 (not  at  all)  to  3 (very  much). 
Thus,  the  score  at  presentation  could  range  from  0 to  12.  With 
appropriately  selected  patients,  however,  the  lower  limit  is  un- 
likely to  be  less  than  2.  This  definition,  albeit  somewhat  ar- 
bitrary, was  then  applied  to  patient  data  from  previous  trials  and 
was  found  to  achieve  approximately  50%  palliation  (improve- 
ment in  QOL)  in  the  equivalent  of  the  CAV  arm. 

These  calculations  led  to  a sample  size  of  400  patients,  but 
because  of  patient  attrition  it  was  believed  to  be  appropriate  to 
increase  this  sample  size  (15).  A judgment  was  then  made  sug- 
gesting that  500  patients  would  be  more  appropriate.  The  cor- 
responding statement  made  in  the  protocol  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  It 
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then  monthly  to  6 months 
then  every  2 months  to  1 year 
then  every  3 months  thereafter 


Patient 

_ Diary 

Reports:  Card 

Pretreatment,  RSCL,  HAD 


Follow-up,  RSCL,  HAD 


Follow-up,  RSCL,  HAD 


Follow-up,  RSCL,  HAD 


L 

Follow-up,  RSCL,  HAD 
Follow-up,  RSCL,  HAD 
Follow-up 


Fig.  1.  LU16  trial  design:  British  Medical  Research 
Council  randomized,  controlled  clinical  trial  of  oral 
etoposide  versus  intravenous  multidrug  chemotherapy 
in  the  palliative  treatment  of  patients  with  small-cell  ! 
lung  cancer  (SCLC)  and  poor  prognosis  (dated  August 
1992).  The  panels  that  are  presented  in  this  section  of 
the  article  are  extracted  from  the  LU16  protocol  itself 
and  have  not  been  edited.  E = oral  etoposide;  EV  = 
etoposide  + vincristine;  CAV  = cyclophosphamide  + 
doxorubicin  + vincristine;  RSCL  = Rotterdam  Symptom 
Checklist;  HADS  = Hospital  Anxiety  and  Depression 
Scale;  WHO  = World  Health  Organization. 


was  recognized  that  comparisons  between  treatments  with 
respect  to  other  aspects  of  QOL  would  be  made  on  a more  infor- 
mal (exploratory)  basis. 

Comparison  of  QOL  Instruments 

Since  the  launch  of  the  above  trial,  the  copyright  format  of 
the  EORTC  core  questionnaire  (EORTC  QLQ-C30)  has  become 
available.  There  is  therefore  some  debate  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  format  should  replace  the  Rotterdam  Symptom  Checklist. 
As  a consequence,  rather  than  all  patients  on  the  LU16  trial 
receiving  the  Rotterdam  Symptom  Checklist  as  is  indicated  by 
Fig.  1,  half  of  the  patients  now  receive  this  checklist  and  half 
receive  the  EORTC  QLQ-C30  on  a random  basis.  This  ran- 
domization gives  the  trial  a 2 x 2 factorial  design  format,  al- 
though analysis  of  the  two  instruments  cannot  be  made  on  this 
basis.  In  a certain  sense,  the  best  comparison  of  the  two  instru- 
ments should  be  a within-patient  comparison,  with  both  instru- 


ments completed  almost  simultaneously,  albeit  this  design  has 
obvious  flaws.  In  any  event,  it  is  recognized  that  this  is  not  pos- 
sible, at  least  within  the  context  of  a randomized,  controlled  trial 
involving  many  centers,  as  it  clearly  places  an  extra  burden  on 
both  patients  and  staff.  Since  the  primary  objective  of  a trial  is 
to  compare  treatments,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  see  which  instru- 
ment best  reflects  the  (standardized)  true  treatment  difference. 
There  is  some  circularity  here,  since  we  do  not  know  the  true 
treatment  difference  (16).  Such  a comparison  is  also  likely  to  in- 
volve other  factors  in  the  final  choice  of  instrument  for  future 
use.  These  factors  include,  in  particular,  considerations  of  any 
major  differential  in  compliance  rates. 

Practical  Considerations 

One  of  the  major  obstacles  to  recruitment  to  clinical  trials  is 
often  the  complexity  of  the  trials  themselves  in  terms  of  the 
extra  information  on  a patient  that  it  is  necessary  to  record  over 
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PRINCIPAL  ENDPOINT: 

1.  Palliation  of  major  symptoms  at  3 months 

SECONDARY  ENDPOINTS: 

2.  Adverse  effects  of  treatment 

3.  Quality  of  life 

4.  Survival 

5.  Response 


O Palliation  of  major  symptoms 

Q Palliation  is  defined  as  having  a reduction  in  the  sum  of  the  cough,  pain, 

anorexia  and  shortness  of  breath  scores  at  three  months  from  randomisation 

O Patients  who  die  before  3 months  (whether  or  not  they  have  palliation)  are 
defined  as  failures  of  palliation 


Fig.  2.  End  points  and  definition  of  prin- 
cipal end  point  for  the  LU16  protocol 
(dated  August  1992). 


It  is  anticipated  that  major  symptoms  (cough,  pain,  anorexia  and 
shortness  of  breath)  will  be  palliated  in  50%  in  the  control  group 
within  the  first  3 months  of  treatment.  The  oral  etoposide  treatment 
will  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  intravenous  chemotherapy 
treatment  if  palliation  is  achieved  in  not  less  than  37.5%  of  the 
patients.  With  this  12.5%  level  of  equivalence,  a one-sided  test  at  5% 
and  80%  power  would  require  a total  of  between  400  and  500  patients. 


Fig.  3.  Statistical  considerations  section  of  the  LU16 
protocol  (dated  August  1992). 


and  above  that  recorded  in  routine  clinical  practice.  Of  course, 
there  are  other  more  difficult  areas,  including  seeking  informed 
consent  from  the  patients  (17).  As  a consequence  of  the  recog- 
nized burden  on  the  clinical  team,  a great  emphasis,  at  least  in 
Europe,  has  been  on  conducting  minimum-forms  trials.  The 
clinicians  themselves  have  recognized  and  welcomed  the  need 
for  such  an  approach.  It  is  therefore  somewhat  counter  to  this 
trend  that  we  now  add  (many)  QOL  assessments.  Of  course, 
these  assessments  are  intended  to  be  completed  by  the  patients 
themselves.  At  the  very  least,  however,  the  participating  centers 
need  to  make  appropriate  arrangements  for  distribution,  comple- 
tion, and  return  to  the  trials  office.  This  is  no  small  task.  Sugges- 
tions to  individual  centers  as  to  how  they  may  facilitate 
completion  of  the  QOL  instruments  are  usually  included  in  the 
study  protocol,  and  some  advice  for  the  LU16  trial  is  sum- 
marized in  Fig.  4. 

The  burden  on  the  trials  offices  themselves  is  also  not  easy  to 
dismiss.  The  data  received  have  to  be  processed,  their  quality 
needs  to  be  assessed  and  queried,  missing  forms  have  to  be  pur- 
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sued,  and  finally  analysis  needs  to  be  conducted.  Thus,  QOL  as- 
sessments, albeit  a desirable  feature  for  the  majority  of  ran- 
domized trials  of  treatments  for  cancer  patients,  should  not  be 
conducted  without  taking  account  of  the  resources  required. 

Analysis 

Although  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  go  into  details 
of  aspects  of  analysis  of  QOL  data  once  collected,  this  is  clearly 
an  important  issue,  and  steps  that  have  been  taken  by  the  MRC 
in  this  respect  have  been  outlined  elsewhere  (18).  These  steps 
follow  lines  similar  to  those  suggested  for  the  analysis  of 
menstrual  bleeding  diaries  (19).  The  patient-diary-card  assess- 
ments have  been  reported  both  in  terms  of  relative  compliance 
between  treatments  and  by  means  of  a daily  summary  measure 
of  individual  symptoms  (20). 

For  example.  Fig.  5 shows  the  patient-diary-card  profile  as 
recorded  for  activity  in  a randomized  trial  comparing  ECMV 
chemotherapy  (i.e.,  etoposide  + cyclophosphamide  + metho- 
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Fig.  4.  Application  of  the  quality- 
of-life  questionnaires  in  the  LU16 
trial  (dated  August  1992). 


trexate  + vincristine)  with  selective  palliative  treatment  in  162 
patients  with  small-cell  lung  cancer.  This  profile  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  published  report  (27).  Activity  was  recorded  on  a 
5-point  scale,  ranging  from  1 (at  work  or  active  retirement)  to  4 
(confined  to  home  or  hospital)  to  5 (confined  to  bed).  Thus,  Fig. 
5 indicates  that  the  ECMV  treatment,  which  requires 
hospitalization,  does  indeed  induce  more  inactivity  than  the 
selective  therapy  in  the  first  few  days  following  randomization. 
Thereafter,  activity  levels  improve  and  are  comparable  between 


the  two  treatment  modalities.  No  formal  testing  of  such  profiles 
is  attempted.  The  compliance  for  each  treatment  on  a monthly 
basis  is  indicated  beneath  the  horizontal  axis  in  Fig.  5 and  clear- 
ly indicates  how  poor  it  was,  although  this  trial  was  conducted 
between  1981  and  1985  and  organizational  details  for  encourag- 
ing completion  of  patient  diary  cards  have  since  been  improved 
(Fig.  4). 

There  are  certain  hidden  problems  with  this  method  of  sum- 
mary. however.  These  problems  include  patient  attrition  and  the 


Application  of  the  Quality  of  Life  Questionnaires 

It  is  important  to  explain  to  the  patient  that  the  Rotterdam  Symptom 
Checklist  (RSCL)  and  the  Hospital  Anxiety  and  Depression  (HAD) 
scale  refer  to  how  they  have  been  feeling  during  the  past  week,  and 
that  all  questions  should  be  answered  even  if  the  patient  feels  them  to 
be  irrelevant.  Emphasise  that  the  completion  of  these  forms  helps 
doctors  find  out  more  about  the  effects  of  the  treatment.  Also  remind 
the  patient  to  complete  the  back  of  the  RSCL.  The  patient  should 
complete  the  questionnaires,  without  conferring,  whilst  waiting  to  be 
seen  in  the  clinic.  Collect  the  questionnaires  before  the  patient  leaves 
and  check  that  all  questions  have  been  answered,  if  necessary  going 
back  to  the  patient  immediately  and  asking  them  to  complete  any 
missing  items. 


_0 __1 2 3 4 5 6 Month 

ECMV  4 27  22  14  15  13  8 

Selective  13  24  17  11  9 7 5 


Fig.  s.  Patient  diary  profiles  of  patients  randomly  assigned  to  receive  either  ECMV  (i.e.,  etoposide  + cyclophosphamide  + methotrexate  + vincristine)  or  selective 
treatment  with  respect  to  activity  as  assessed  by  a patient  diary  card. 
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“blur”  that  occurs  if,  for  example,  patients  receive  their  treat- 
ment on  days  other  than  those  scheduled.  Thus,  if  the  patient 
diary  card  was  assessing  nausea  or  vomiting  during  an  intensive 
chemotherapy  regimen,  this  symptom  would  be  greatest  on 
treatment  days  but  more  or  less  absent  on  other  days.  Such  a 
profile  would  be  represented  by  spikes  at  the  appropriate  cycle 
day  interspersed  by  a very  low  plateau  if  all  therapy  was  on 
schedule  but  blurred  otherwise. 

For  other  QOL  instruments  that  are  not  recorded  on  a daily 
basis,  it  is  therefore  important  that  these  analyses  in  a sense 
compare  like  with  like.  Thus,  one  strategy  adopted  is  to  make 
treatment  comparisons  between  patients  completing  the  same 
number  of  QOL  questionnaires  (and  at  the  same  time  points) 
and  then  to  combine  these  differences  by  means  of  a stratified 
analysis  as  one  might  do  in  any  standard  survival-type  com- 
parison. The  summary  statistics  used  in  such  comparisons  have 
usually  been  the  slope  and  intercept  of  a linear  regression  equa- 
tion fitted  to  the  individual  patient  profiles.  These  summary 
statistics  are  then  summed  over  patients,  and  treatment  com- 
parisons are  made  with  these.  This  method  can  be  extended  to 
include  orthogonal  polynomial  fits  if  changes  over  time  are  not 
even  approximately  linear. 

In  this  respect,  we  prefer  the  approach  to  repeated  measures 
data  advocated  by  Matthews  et  al.  (22),  who  suggested  that  key 
features  of  each  profile  be  identified,  such  as  the  area  under  the 
curve  (AUC),  rather  than  a formal  repeated  analysis  of  variance 
that  can  be  utilized  through  standard  statistical  packages.  The 
main  reason  for  our  preference  is  that  it  is  important  that  any 
analysis  focuses  on  aspects  of  QOL  summary  that  have  a rela- 
tively easy  interpretation.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that  sum- 
marizing such  complex  data  by  means  of  relatively  few 
parameters  may  hide  more  subtle  treatment  differences  that 
nevertheless  may  have  an  important  impact  on  a patient’s  well- 
being. Approaches  to  analysis  suggested  by  Korn  (23)  also  con- 
cerned the  AUC,  and  work  is  in  progress  to  confirm  the  utility 
of  this  particular  approach. 

Discussion 

The  introduction  of  QOL  assessments  into  the  conduct  of  ran- 
domized clinical  trials  in  cancer  raises  issues  that  range  from  the 
choice  (and  perhaps  development)  of  an  appropriate  instrument, 
choice  of  completion  times,  additional  burden  on  the  patient  and 
the  trial  itself,  appropriate  sample  size,  analysis,  and  interpreta- 
tion. Of  particular  importance  here  is  any  “trade  off’  between 
QOL  and  survival.  Increased  survival  should  not  necessarily 
dominate,  particularly  if  it  is  at  some  considerable  cost  in  terms 
of  QOL,  but  neither  should  the  opposite  be  seen  to  be  the  case. 
An  appropriate  estimate  of  survival  and  an  equally  reliable 
quantification  of  QOL  (or  at  least  aspects  thereof)  are  likely  to 
| be  jointly  valuable  guides  to  patient  management.  The  role  of 
QOL  in  other  areas  of  MRC  activities  has  been  described  in  part 
by  Johnson  (24). 
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United  Kingdom  Cancer  Research  Campaign 
Approach  to  Quality-of-Life  Research  in 
Cancer  Clinical  Trials 

Penelope  Hopwood* 


Clinical  trials  of  new  anticancer  therapies  form  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  research  activity  of  the  Cancer  Research 
Campaign  (United  Kingdom),  and  quality-of-life  (QOL)  end 
points  are  being  increasingly  used  in  the  evaluation  of  new 
treatment  approaches.  The  Campaign  has  a unique  policy  of 
supporting  a broad  range  of  scientific  and  clinical  research, 
including  psychosocial  studies,  and  thus  QOL  research  is 
generated  in  a variety  of  clinical  settings.  The  focus  of  inter- 
est for  the  Cancer  Research  Campaign  lies  in  QOL  design 
and  assessment  rather  than  the  routine  application  of  QOL 
protocols.  Clinical  investigators  are  free  to  adopt  an  in- 
dividual approach,  but  the  Campaign  operates  a strict  peer- 
review  system  in  protocol  assessment.  Some  standardization 
of  approach  is  being  achieved  through  consensus  of  opinion 
and  wide  collaboration,  both  nationally  and  internationally. 
[Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1996;20:103-5] 


The  Cancer  Research  Campaign  (CRC)  (a  United  Kingdom 
national  charity)  supports  a wide-ranging  portfolio  of  research 
encompassing  the  nature  and  causes  of  cancer,  new  approaches 
to  treatment  and  prevention,  clinical  trials  of  new  therapies, 
psychosocial  studies,  and  an  educational  program.  Clinical  and 
nonclinical  training  programs  are  also  funded  and  a number  of 
personal  fellowships  are  awarded. 

The  CRC  is  unique  in  the  funding  of  cancer  research  in  the 
United  Kingdom  because  of  its  policy  of  supporting  a broad  range 
of  scientific  and  clinical  activities.  This,  in  turn,  means  that  quality- 
of-life  (QOL)  research  can  originate  from  many  different  clinical 
and/or  academic  sites,  which  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

The  CRC  is  rigorous  in  the  application  of  peer  review  in  the 
assessment  of  research,  using  the  expertise  of  its  own  commit- 
tees and  external,  often  international,  referees.  Therefore,  when 
directly  funded  by  the  CRC,  QOL  protocols  are  also  subject  to 
this  close  scrutiny,  which  ensures  that  a high  standard  is 
achieved. 

The  funding  of  the  educational  and  psychosocial  research 
program,  which  includes  a small  number  of  QOL  projects,  ac- 
counts for  approximately  5%  of  the  overall  budget  and  is  as- 
sessed and  administered  through  a separate  committee.  While 
QOL  protocols  are  more  likely  to  arise  within  the  clinical  trials 
setting,  some  specific  projects,  such  as  the  QOL  study  in  the 
U.K.  Tamoxifen  Chemoprevention  Trial,  have  been  funded 
directly  from  the  educational  and  psychosocial  research  budget. 


Table  1.  Cancer  Research  Campaign 


Scientific  and  clinical 
research 

Educational  and  psychosocial 
research  (EPR) 

Scientific  committee 

EPR  committee 

i 

1 

Funding  of  clinical  and 

Funding  of  psychosocial  and 

scientific  research,  via 

QOL  research,  via 

Clinical  trials  centers 

Research  groups 

Research  groups 

Program  grants 

Program  grants 

Project  grants 

Project  grants 

Fellowships 

Fellowships 

Studentships 

Studentships 

Collaborative  research 

Collaborative  research 
initiatives 

Clinical  trials 

‘ QOL 
protocols 

initiatives 

Clinical  trials  originate  from  individuals  or  groups  within 
universities,  hospitals,  and  medical  schools  and  also  through 
project  grants.  The  major  trial  centers  now  incorporate  QOL  end 
points  in  most  trials,  principally  phase  III  randomized  clinical 
trials,  but  also  in  some  phase  II  studies. 

The  CRC  hosts  an  expert  committee  of  leading  scientists  and 
clinicians  involved  in  the  development  of  new  therapy  for  can- 
cer, i.e.,  the  Phase  I/II  Clinical  Trials  Committee.  This  highly 
qualified  committee  advises  on  the  development  and  testing  of 
novel  anticancer  agents  and  carries  out  early  (phase  I and  II) 
clinical  trials.  The  committee’s  policy,  like  that  of  the  European 
Organization  for  Research  and  Treatment  of  Cancer  (EORTC), 
is  not  to  conduct  QOL  research  in  these  early  stages  of  clinical 
testing  of  new  drugs.  A wide  range  of  cancers  is  covered  by 
CRC  phase  III  trials,  including  all  major  solid  tumor  sites,  lym- 
phomas, and  hematologic  cancers. 

One  particular  focus  of  activity  is  the  CRC  Cancer  Trials  Of- 
fice, located  at  Kings  College  Hospital,  which  supports  the  CRC 
Breast  Cancer  Trials  Group.  The  group  structure  comprises  four 
working  parties  (responsible  for  biological  protocols,  new 
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studies,  current  adjuvant  trials,  and  closed  trials)  that  interact 
with  the  central  trials  group  parent  committee.  An  executive 
committee,  which  includes  an  expert  on  QOL  (L.  Fallowfield), 
coordinates  the  activity  of  the  different  subgroups.  In  this  way,  a 
consistent  approach  to  QOL  research  is  ensured,  and  the  struc- 
ture facilitates  the  design,  development,  and  analysis  of  QOL 
end  points  in  a cohesive  way. 

Several  major  trial  centers  (e.g.,  Birmingham  and  Glasgow) 
have  recently  appointed  a person  to  be  responsible  for  QOL  re- 
search so  that  this  can  be  developed  and  coordinated  efficiently. 

In  addition,  CRC  clinicians  are  involved  in  collaborative  re- 
search with  the  U.S.  National  Cancer  Institute,  the  EORTC,  the 
British  Medical  Research  Council,  and  the  Imperial  Cancer  Re- 
search Fund.  The  United  Kingdom  Coordinating  Committee  for 
Cancer  Research  (UKCCCR)  acts  as  a coordinating  committee 
for  cancer  research  in  many  of  the  U.K.  collaborative  programs, 
which  are  also  starting  to  include  QOL  protocols.  An  example  is 
the  UKCCCR  Adjuvant  Breast  Cancer  Trial. 


QOL  Application 

While  QOL  research  is  primarily  associated  with  the  cancer 
trials  that  are  described  above,  its  application  is  much  wider. 
QOL  measures  have  been  incorporated  in  CRC-funded  research 
evaluating  psychosocial  interventions  in  controlled  randomized 
trials  (7 ) and  are  currently  being  used  in  psychosocial  studies  of 
women  with  a genetically  high  risk  of  cancer. 

In  the  field  of  cancer  prevention,  a battery  of  self-report  ques- 
tionnaires is  being  administered  to  women  in  a randomized  trial 
of  tamoxifen  versus  placebo.  Psychosocial  researchers  funded 
by  the  Campaign  incorporate  QOL  measures  in  a wide  range  of 
projects.  This  adds  to  the  overall  expertise  in  generating  and 
analyzing  QOL  data,  to  the  development  of  subscales,  and  to  the 
refinement  of  measures  for  use  in  the  clinical  trial  setting. 

Incorporating  QOL  Into  Phase  III 
Clinical  Trial  Protocols 

To  date,  the  CRC  has  not  published  a mission  statement  ad- 
vocating routine  incorporation  of  QOL  into  phase  III  clinical  tri- 
als, in  contrast  to  the  policy  advocated,  for  example,  by  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  of  Canada,  although  the  British  Medi- 
cal Research  Council  now  expects  to  see  QOL  assessments  in 
trial  protocols.  Nevertheless,  U.K.  investigators  in  CRC  clinical 
trials  are  being  asked  increasingly,  by  protocol  review  commit- 
tees and  peer  group  referees,  to  consider  adding  QOL  end  points 
where  appropriate  alongside  the  more  traditional  outcome 
measures.  There  is  also  growing  interest  from  purchasers  and 
providers  in  generating  these  data.  Consequently,  there  is 
evidence  that  the  integration  of  QOL  research  in  clinical  trials 
has  expanded  considerably  over  recent  years,  and  through  infor- 
mal collaboration  and  the  open  exchange  of  ideas,  a consider- 
able degree  of  overlap  in  approach  has  developed. 

In  designing  QOL  protocols,  there  is  agreement  among  QOL 
researchers  that  such  studies  should  answer  a specific  research 
question  and  (where  evidence  exists  from  earlier  research) 
should  test  a hypothesis.  Table  2 shows  elements  of  the  decision 
process  that  may  be  considered  when  assessing  the  potential  in- 


Table  2.  Deciding  when  to  assess  QOL  in  clinical  trials:  a decision  tree 


Is  there  likely  to  be  a difference 
in  the  treatments  compared  that 
will  have  an  impact  on  QOL? 


— >What  is  the  principal  QOL 
research  question? 


Has  the  impact  on  QOL  been  — >Does  it  warrant  replication? 


Is  the  expected  effect  of  treatment  — ^Should  a pilot  study  be  conducted? 

easily  measurable?  Is  there  a suitable  instrument? 


Is  the  sample  big  enough  to  detect  — ^Should  collaboration  be  considered? 

a difference? 

Is  the  potential  workload/cost  to  — >WilI  the  results  of  the  QOL  study 

the  patient/staff/institution  influence  future  patient  care? 

acceptable? 


elusion  of  QOL  end  points.  This  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  a 
proper  consideration  of  the  sample  size,  selection  of  appropriate 
measures,  timing  of  assessment,  duration  of  research,  and  other 
issues  of  methodology.  It  is  also  more  likely  to  ensure  that  the 
results  have  clinical  relevance  and  practical  use.  It  is  important 
that  QOL  end  points  are  not  included  without  this  kind  of  plan- 
ning, since  the  research  makes  considerable  demands  on  resour- 
ces and  must  be  justified.  Also,  poorly  planned  research  is  more 
likely  to  generate  incomplete  data,  precluding  any  useful  inter- 
pretation of  the  results.  Thus,  wherever  possible,  QOL  protocols 
should  be  designed  in  parallel  with  the  clinical  trial  and  in  col- 
laboration with  someone  with  specialist  knowledge  of  QOL. 

The  area  of  QOL  design  and  assessment  is  of  particular  inter- 
est to  the  CRC  and  one  where  it  is  most  willing  to  provide  re- 
search funding  rather  than  the  routine  application  of  QOL 
protocols. 

QOL  Measures 

Investigators  are  free  to  select  the  most  appropriate  mea- 
sure(s)  for  any  particular  study;  there  is  no  overall  policy  to 
limit  this.  However,  a number  of  groups  may  have  been  influ- 
enced by  published  recommendations  made  by  a working  party 
of  the  Medical  Research  Council  Cancer  Therapy  Committee 
(2)  that  suggested  that  the  Rotterdam  Symptom  Checklist  (2) 
combined  with  the  Hospital  Anxiety  and  Depression  Scale  (4) 
provided  the  optimal  approach  at  the  time.  The  recommenda- 
tions were  made  in  an  effort  to  encourage  some  degree  of  com- 
monality of  measures  in  trials,  to  ensure  compatibility  of  results. 
Since  that  time,  a number  of  other  carefully  developed  and  well- 
validated  measures  have  been  published:  for  example,  the 
European  Organization  for  Research  and  Treatment  of  Cancer 
Quality  of  Life  Questionnaire  (EORTC  QLQ-C30)  (5)  and  the 
Functional  Assessment  of  Cancer  Therapy — General  Scale 
(FACT-G)  (6).  These,  and  a limited  number  of  other  instru- 
ments, are  all  currently  being  used  in  cancer  trials.  More 
specific  measures  of  body  image,  sexual  adjustment,  and  at- 
titudes to  illness  are  being  developed  by  CRC  research  fellows. 

In  summary,  the  CRC  is  actively  involved  in  QOL  research  in 
cancer  clinical  trials  and,  as  a result  of  its  broad  support  of 
psychosocial  research,  is  also  able  to  support  the  necessary 
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developmental  and  advisory  functions  through  researchers  in  the 
psychosocial  field.  Active  collaboration  with  other  organiza- 
tions and  institutions  ensures  that  some  degree  of  standardiza- 
tion and  cross-fertilization  of  ideas  is  achieved  and  facilitates 
collaboration  in  large  multicenter  and,  in  some  cases,  multina- 
tional trials. 
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Since  1989,  the  National  Cancer  Institute  of  Canada  Clinical 
Trials  Group  (NCIC  CTG)  has  been  successful  in  im- 
plementing and  completing  health-related  quality-of-life 
(HQL)  assessments  as  part  of  phase  III  clinical  trials.  Com- 
pliance rates  for  completing  HQL  instruments  remain  high, 
with  a minimal  amount  of  missing  data.  It  is  believed  that 
this  success  is  attributable  not  only  to  the  high  degree  of 
commitment  to  measuring  HQL  by  clinical  trials  inves- 
tigators, nurses,  data  managers,  and  central  office  ad- 
ministrative staff,  but  also  to  the  educational  process  that 
was  instituted  after  the  development  of  a CTG  policy  for 
measuring  HQL.  From  inception  to  May  1995,  a total  of  27 
clinical  trials  with  HQL  assessment  have  been  initiated  or 
completed.  In  the  majority  of  trials,  the  core  HQL  instru- 
ment is  the  European  Organization  for  Research  and  Treat- 
ment of  Cancer  Quality  of  Life  Questionnaire  (EORTC 
QLQ-C30).  In  addition  to  answering  specific  questions  about 
HQL  in  these  clinical  trials,  the  trials  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  research  into  the  measurement  of  HQL.  Thus, 
current  clinical  trials  include  research  questions  about  the 
appropriate  timing  of  assessments,  the  reliability  and 
validity  of  the  QLQ-C30  and  other  instruments,  the  role  of 
HQL  data  in  assessing  toxicity,  and  the  significance  of  the 
results  of  HQL  assessments.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  ac- 
tivity not  only  will  be  a rich  source  of  information  about  the 
effects  of  cancer  and  its  treatment  on  HQL  but  also  will  lead 
to  improvements  in  measuring  HQL  in  oncology.  [Monogr 
Natl  Cancer  Inst  1996;20:107-11] 


The  National  Cancer  Institute  of  Canada  Clinical  Trials 
Group  (NCIC  CTG)  formed  a Quality-of-Life  Committee  in 
1987  and  adopted  a policy  for  measuring  health-related  quality 
of  life  (HQL)  in  clinical  trials  in  1989  (7).  The  policy  is  that 
“there  should  be  a statement  about  the  anticipated  impact  on 
quality  of  life  in  every  phase  III  clinical  trial  and  whether  or  not 
quality-of-life  measures  will  be  incorporated  in  the  protocol.” 
The  concept  underlying  the  policy  is  that  HQL  measurement 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  a phase  III  trial  rather  than  an  ac- 
tivity added  to  the  trial,  i.e.,  a companion  study.  The  implica- 
tions for  the  implementation  of  this  philosophy  are  that  the 
central  office  administrative  functions  required  for  the  HQL 
component  of  a trial  are  assigned  to  the  same  personnel  who  are 
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responsible  for  the  entire  trial,  and  HQL  activities  are  integrated 
into  their  usual  activities  rather  than  through  a separate  ad- 
ministrative structure.  Thus,  protocol  development,  form 
production,  data  management,  and  analysis  are  treated  as  in- 
tegral functions  within  the  assigned  job  descriptions  of  the  exist- 
ing personnel. 

The  Quality-of-Life  Committee,  consisting  of  volunteers  from 
cancer  centers  across  the  country,  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
assisting  investigators  with  the  integration  of  HQL  assessments 
into  the  proposed  trials  by  developing  writing  guidelines  for 
protocols  (1);  providing  educational  seminars  for  investigators, 
clinical  trials  nurses,  and  data  managers;  and  providing  written 
instructions  for  collecting  HQL  data  to  be  used  by  clinical  trials 
personnel  in  the  participating  cancer  centers.  Particular  attention 
was  paid  to  these  educational  processes,  since  it  was  recognized 
that  HQL  data  must  be  collected  as  completely  as  possible  at  the 
appropriate  time  points.  Otherwise,  the  result  would  be  missing 
data  that  would  interfere  with  making  valid  conclusions.  The  or- 
ganization and  functions  of  the  Quality-of-Life  Committee,  the 
protocol-writing  guidelines,  and  the  instructions  to  clinical  data 
managers  have  been  presented  in  detail  previously  (/).  There-  | 
fore,  the  remainder  of  this  paper  will  concentrate  on  the  HQL 
activities  of  the  NCIC  CTG  since  1991. 

Clinical  Trials  With  a Quality-of-Life 
(QOL)  Component 

Current  Studies 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  policy  for  measuring  HQL,  a total 
of  27  NCIC-sponsored,  phase  III  trials  containing  HQL  assess- 
ments have  been  implemented  (Table  1).  They  range  across 
several  anatomic  sites.  Five  trials  have  been  studies  in  symptom 
control  and  seven  have  involved  the  combined  use  of  radiation 
therapy  and  chemotherapy  or  radiation  therapy  alone,  whereas 
the  remainder  are  chemotherapy  trials.  Brief  titles  of  the  trial 
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and  the  HQL  instrument  used  are  presented  in  Table  2.  Five  tri- 
als have  been  completed  (two  are  still  being  analyzed),  whereas 
three  were  closed  because  of  lack  of  accrual.  Currently,  17  trials 
are  open  and  accruing  patients. 

The  results  from  the  completed  trials  are  of  interest.  In  ME. 7, 
a trial  comparing  interferon  gamma  to  levamisole  in  the  ad- 
juvant treatment  of  high-risk,  surgically  resected  primary  malig- 
nant melanoma,  pretreatment  global  QOL  predicted  for 
subsequent  on-treatment  global  QOL  (2).  Preliminary  results 
from  two  studies  of  the  efficacy  of  H3T-antagonist  antiemetics 
with  or  without  dexamethasone  (SC. 8 and  SC.9)  indicated  that 
patients  who  experienced  postchemotherapy  vomiting  had  lower 
physical,  role,  and  social  function,  lower  QOL,  and  more  fatigue 
than  did  patients  who  did  not  have  vomiting  (Osoba  D,  Lee  B, 


Table  1.  Summary  of  studies  with  HQL  assessment 


Disease  site 

No. 

Status 

Breast 

4 

1 closed,  3 open 

Colorectum 

3 

All  open 

Genitourinary  tract 

2 

Both  open 

Gynecologic  site 

4 

2 closed,  2 open 

Head  and  neck 

1 

Planned 

Hematologic  site 

3 

1 open,  2 planned 

Lung 

3 

1 closed,  2 open 

Melanoma 

1 

Closed 

Sarcoma 

1 

Open 

Symptom  control 

5 

4 closed,  1 open 

Total 

27 

9 closed,  15  open,  3 planned 

Table  2.  Studies  with  HQL  components  (April  1995)* 


Disease  site 

Symbol 

Brief  titlef 

Instruments! 

Breast 

MA.5§ 

CMF  versus  CEF  in  patients  with  positive  nodes 

BCQ 

MA.8II 

Vr  plus  doxorubicin  versus  doxorubicin  in  metastatic  and  recurrent  disease 

QLQ-C30 

MA.10II 

Dose-intensive  chemotherapy  for  locally  advanced/inflammatory  cancer 

QLQ-C30 

MA.llll 

Escalating  FEC  with  G-CSF 

BCQ 

Gastrointestinal 

CO. 711 

Adjuvant  5-FU  and  leucovorin  versus  delayed  therapy  after  resection  of  liver  or  lung  metastasis 
in  colorectal  cancer 

QLQ-C30,  SF-36 

CO.911 

Adjuvant  high-dose  versus  standard-dose  levamisole  + 5-FU  and  leucovorin  in  colorectal  cancer 

QLQ-C30 

CO.  1011 

Immediate  versus  delayed  5-FU  + leucovorin  in  asymptomatic  advanced  colorectal  cancer 

QLQ-C30 

Genitourinary 

PR. 311 

Total  androgen  blockade  ± pelvic  irradiation  in  localized  carcinoma  of  the  prostate 

QLQ-C30,  FACT-I 

PR-511 

Short  radiation  fractionation  schedule  for  localized  prostate  cancer 

QLQ-C30 

Gynecology 

CX.2II 

Radiation  ± cisplatin  for  locally  advanced  squamous  cell  cancer  of  the  cervix 

QLQ-C30 

CX.3# 

Cisplatin  ± etoposide  and  ifosfamide  for  carcinoma  of  the  cervix 

QLQ-C30 

OV.9** 

Paclitaxel  in  platinum-pretreated  ovarian  cancer 

QLI 

OV.IOII 

Platinum  and  paclitaxel  versus  platinum  and  cyclophosphamide  for  advanced  ovarian  cancer 

QLQ-C30 

Head  and  neck 

HN.lf 

Elective  neck  dissection  in  early  oral  cancer 

QLQ-C30,  SF-36 

Hematology 

HD. 611 

Radiotherapy  or  ABVD  + radiotherapy  versus  ABVD  alone  for  early-stage  Hodgkin’s  disease 

QLQ-C30 

LY.5U 

CHOP  versus  CHOP  + G-CSF  for  intermediate  and  high-grade  non-Hodgkin’s  lymphoma  in 
the  elderly 

QLQ-C30 

MY.7H 

Melphalan  + dexamethasone  or  prednisone  for  multiple  myeloma 

QLQ-C30 

Lung 

BR.8II 

CODE  versus  alternating  CAV  and  EP  in  extensive-stage  small-cell  lung  cancer 

QLQ-C30 

BR.9# 

Chemotherapy  + surgery  versus  radiation  therapy  for  stage  III  A non-small-cell  lung  cancer 

QLQ-C30 

BR.10II 

Adjuvant  Vr  and  cisplatin  in  resected  non-small-cell  lung  cancer 

QLQ-C30 

Melanoma 

ME.7tt 

Human  interferon  gamma  versus  levamisole  as  adjuvant  therapy  for  poor  prognosis 
malignant  melanoma 

QLQ-C30 

Sarcoma 

SR. 211 

Preoperative  versus  postoperative  radiation  therapy  for  soft  tissue  sarcoma 

SF-36,  TESS 

Symptom  control 

SC.8§ 

Ondansetron  and  dexamethasone  in  highly  emetogenic  chemotherapy 

QLQ-C30 

SC.9§ 

Granisetron  ± dexamethasone  in  moderately  emetogenic  chemotherapy 

QLQ-C30 

SC.  10# 

Clodrinate  versus  placebo  for  bone  pain  in  metastatic  cancer 

QLI 

SC.l  1§ 

Dolasetron  mesylate  versus  ondansetron  ± dexamethasone  for  moderately  emetogenic  chemotherapy 

QLQ-C30 

SC.  1211 

Dexamethasone  for  prophylaxis  of  radiation-induced  emesis 

QLQ  C30 

*Study-specific  modules  are  added  to  the  above  questionnaires  in  all  studies  except  those  involving  the  BCQ  and  QLI. 

tCMF  = cyclophosphamide,  methotrexate,  and  5-fluorouracil  (5-FU);  CEF  = cyclophosphamide,  epirubicin,  and  5-FU;  Vr  = vinorelbine;  FEC  = 5-FU,  epirubicin, 
and  cyclophosphamide;  G-CSF  = granulocyte  colony-stimulating  factor;  ABVD  = doxorubicin,  bleomycin,  vinblastine,  and  dacarbazine;  CHOP  = cyclophos- 
phamide, doxorubicin,  vincristine,  and  prednisone;  CAV  = cyclophosphamide,  doxorubicin,  and  vincristine;  and  EP  = etoposide  and  prednisone. 

fBCQ  = Breast  Cancer  Questionnaire  (i);  QLQ-C30  = EORTC  Quality  of  Life  Questionnaire  consisting  of  30  items  or  minor  variations  thereof  ( 4,5 );  FACT-P  = 
Functional  Assessment  of  Cancer  Therapy-Prostate,  a variant  of  FACT-General  (6);  QLI  = Quality  of  Life  Index  (7);  SF-36  = Medical  Outcomes  Survey — short 
form  with  36  items  (<S);  and  TESS  = Toronto  Extremity  Salvage  Score-University  Musculoskeletal  Oncology  Unit,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  Toronto,  Canada. 
§Completed  accrual,  analysis  proceeding. 
llOpen,  accruing  patients. 

(|Planned  to  open  in  1995. 

#Closed  because  of  lack  of  accrual. 

**Completed  accrual,  analysis  completed. 
t+Completed,  analysis  completed,  results  published  (2). 
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Warr  D,  Kaizer  I,  Latreille  J,  Pater  J:  manuscript  submitted  for 
publication).  Since  prechemotherapy  QOL  scores  were  different 
in  patients  who  vomited  compared  with  scores  in  those  patients 
who  did  not  vomit  after  chemotherapy,  the  change  between 
these  scores  and  postchemotherapy  QOL  scores  was  used  to 
determine  the  effect  of  vomiting  on  QOL  in  the  week  following 
chemotherapy.  Only  global  QOL  and  fatigue  were  adversely 
affected.  These  results  have  been  confirmed  in  a larger  sample 
of  patients  enrolled  in  SC. 8 and  SC. 9 (9).  Thus,  QOL  assess- 
ments in  studies  on  the  efficacy  of  antiemetics  in  controlling 
chemotherapy-induced  emesis  are  providing  new  information 
about  the  effect  of  pretreatment  QOL  status  on  postchemo- 
therapy vomiting  and  QOL. 

Questionnaire  Completion  Rates  and  Missing  Data 

Compliance  with  questionnaire  completion  was  very  high  in 
the  first  three  studies  that  were  analyzed  (10).  Compliance  in 
completed  trials  continues  to  be  high  (Table  3).  Furthermore,  the 
rate  of  missing  data  within  questionnaires  is  small.  These  appear 
to  be  acceptable  rates  that  will  allow  an  analysis  of  almost  all 
the  potential  data.  The  high  compliance  rates  are  attributable  to 
the  efforts  that  were  made  at  the  outset  to  educate  investigators, 
clinical  trials  nurses,  and  data  managers  about  the  importance  of 
avoiding  missing  data  and  to  the  importance  placed  on  the  col- 
lection of  HQL  data  by  the  personnel  at  the  central  office  of  the 
NCIC  CTG. 


New  Directions 

The  policy  of  including  HQL  assessments  in  as  many  phase 
III  trials  as  possible  continues,  but  the  CTG  is  also  using  the  op- 
portunity to  ask  additional  questions  about  QOL  within  these  tri- 


Table  3.  Completion  rates  for  HQL  questionnaires  in  NCIC  CTG  trials* 


Trial 

symbol 

Completion 

No.  (time) 

Expected 

Received  (%) 

Complete/ 
received  (%) 

MA.5 

1 (base  line) 

710 

706  (99.4) 

(76.3) 

2 (after  cycle  1) 

710 

674  (94.9) 

(93.5) 

3 (after  cycle  2) 

707 

682  (96.5) 

(94.3) 

4 (after  cycle  3) 

706 

658(93.2) 

(97.1) 

5 (after  cycle  4) 

699 

659  (94.3) 

(97.4) 

6 (after  cycle  5) 

694 

659  (95.0) 

(97.0) 

7 (after  cycle  6) 

688 

451  (65.6) 

(95.1) 

8 (9  mo) 

681 

570(83.7) 

(94.9) 

9 (12  mo) 

657 

559(85.1) 

(94.1) 

10(15  mo) 

631 

513(81.3) 

(94.3) 

11  (18  mo) 

604 

494(82.2) 

(94.7) 

12(21  mo) 

543 

438  (80.7) 

(92.0) 

13  (24  mo) 

426 

348(81.7) 

(92.8) 

SC. 8 

1 (base  line) 

535 

532(99) 

474  (89) 

2 (day  8) 

535 

491 (92) 

431 (88) 

3 (day  15-28) 

535 

447  (84) 

404  (90) 

SC.9 

1 (base  line) 

295 

294  (99.7) 

259  (88) 

2 (day  8) 

295 

298  (94) 

237  (85) 

3 (day  15-28) 

295 

274  (93) 

241 (88) 

SC.ll 

1 (base  line) 

696 

691  (99) 

598 (86) 

2 (postchemotherapy) 

696 

655  (94) 

594 (84) 

^Complete  compliance  data  for  ME.7  has  been  published  previously  (10). 
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als.  Some  examples  of  the  questions  being  asked  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

What  is  the  appropriate  timing  of  the  HQL  assessments  in 
particular  circumstances?  In  two  studies  on  the  effects  of  an- 
tiemetics on  chemotherapy-induced  emesis  (SC. 8 and  SC.9), 
patients  were  asked  to  complete  the  HQL  questionnaires  1 week 
after  the  chemotherapy,  in  part  because  emesis  after  high-dose 
cisplatin  may  last  5-6  days  and  in  part  because  the  time  frame  of 
the  questions  in  the  QLQ-C30  is  1 week.  However,  is  this  an  ap- 
propriate time  frame  for  moderately  emetogenic  chemotherapy 
if  most  of  the  nausea  and  vomiting  is  over  3-4  days  after  the 
chemotherapy?  A more  appropriate  time  frame  might  be  3 days 
and  patients  could  complete  the  questionnaire  3 days  after 
chemotherapy.  This  design  has  been  used  in  SC.  11,  and  the 
results  are  currently  being  analyzed. 

Can  some  of  the  domains  of  the  QLQ-C30  be  revised  to 
increase  reliability?  The  role  function  domain  of  the  QLQ-C30 
has  been  shown  to  have  reliability  coefficients  (Cronbach’s 
alpha),  ranging  from  0.52  to  0.66  (4 15),  whereas  alphas  for  the 
other  domains  are  almost  always  higher  than  0.70.  The 
European  Organization  for  Research  and  Treatment  of  Cancer 
(EORTC)  Study  Group  on  Quality  of  Life  reworded  the  two 
questions  pertaining  to  role  function,  and  these  reworded  ques- 
tions were  included  in  addition  to  the  questions  with  the  original 
wording  in  SC. 11.  Cronbach’s  alphas  for  the  reworded  ques- 
tions in  696  patients  varied  from  0.81  to  0.88  at  three  time 
points  as  compared  with  0.59  to  0.67  for  the  original  wording. 
Other  modifications  to  some  aspects  of  the  QLQ-C30  are  also 
being  made  as  a result  of  our  studies. 

Is  there  convergent  validity  between  some  of  the  popular 
HQL  questionnaires?  Niezgoda  and  Pater  (11)  used  a multi- 
trait-multimethod matrix  in  a study  of  96  patients  comparing  the 
QLQ-C30  with  the  Sickness  Impact  Profile,  the  McGill  Pain 
Questionnaire,  the  General  Health  Questionnaire,  and  the  Can- 
cer Rehabilitation  Evaluation  System.  They  concluded  that  the 
findings  supported  the  validity  of  many  domains  of  the  QLQ- 
C30. 

Comparisons  between  at  least  two  instruments  are  continuing 
in  some  of  the  current  trials.  A direct  comparison  of  the  QLQ- 
C30  with  the  MOS  SF-36  is  included  in  CO. 7 and  HN.l,  while  a 
comparison  with  the  FACT-P  (in  PR. 3)  is  being  carried  out  by 
randomizing  participating  centers  to  using  either  the  QLQ-C30 
or  the  FACT-P. 

Does  HQL  data  provide  supplementary  data  to  standard 
toxicity  data?  It  is  standard  practice  to  collect  toxicity  data  in 
NCIC  CTG  clinical  trials.  The  data  are  usually  collected  by 
clinical  trials  personnel  (nurses  or  data  managers)  and  reported 
in  a standard  format.  However,  does  this  information  provide  an 
accurate  description  of  the  impact  that  a given  toxicity  has  on 
the  patient’s  life?  By  collecting  both  toxicity  and  HQL  data,  it 
should  be  possible  to  compare  the  two  methods.  Preliminary 
data  in  one  study  (ME.7)  suggest  that  more  information  is  ob- 
tained from  the  HQL  assessment  than  from  the  standard  toxicity 
data  (12).  If  this  result  is  confirmed  in  further  studies  (e.g.,  LY.5 
and  SC.l  1),  it  will  suggest  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to 
HQL  data  in  the  reporting  of  toxicity  in  the  future. 

Can  study-specific  modules  be  developed  rapidly  for 
phase  III  studies?  Core  HQL  questionnaires,  such  as  the  QLQ- 
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C30  and  the  FACT-G,  are  designed  to  be  used  in  any  population 
of  patients  with  cancer.  It  has  been  recommended  that  modules 
of  questions  specific  to  disease  sites  or  to  individual  studies  be 
added  to  the  core  questionnaires  (13).  A method  for  the  develop- 
ment of  modules  has  been  suggested  by  the  EORTC  Study 
Group  on  Quality  of  Life  (14).  An  alternative  to  modules  that 
contain  domains  is  the  checklist  approach,  in  which  each  issue  is 
treated  as  a single  item  (15). 

The  large  number  of  clinical  trials  undertaken  by  the  NCIC 
CTG  has  necessitated  the  rapid  development  of  supplementary 
items  to  be  used  with  the  core  questionnaires.  Study-specific 
checklists  have  been  added  to  the  QLQ-C30,  as  listed  in  Table 
4.  Care  has  been  taken  to  keep  the  checklists  brief,  so  that  the 
entire  questionnaire  package  usually  contains  less  than  50  items. 
In  keeping  with  the  QLQ-C30  response  format,  the  checklist 
items  are  answerable  in  a four-category  response  option. 

What  is  the  significance  of  results  from  HQL  assessments? 
The  significance  of  results  is  usually  expressed  in  statistical 
terms.  However,  with  very  large  sample  sizes,  small  numerical 
differences  are  often  statistically  significant  at  the  P<.05  level. 
What  is  the  impact  of  such  small  differences  clinically;  e.g., 
would  they  result  in  a clinical  decision  to  alter  the  management 
of  the  patient’s  condition  based  on  the  result?  This  difference 
has  been  alluded  to  as  the  “minimal  clinically  important  dif- 
ference” (16,17).  A variation  of  this  concept  is  to  ask  what  de- 
gree of  change  is  perceived  as  being  meaningful  from  the 
patient’s  perspective,  i.e.,  “subjectively  significant”  or  “subjec- 
tively meaningful”  (18).  To  explore  this  approach,  a subjective 
significance  questionnaire  was  developed  and  is  being  used  in 
several  trials.  Results  are  not  yet  available. 

Discussion 

The  measurement  of  HQL  in  oncology  has  progressed  rapidly 
in  the  last  decade.  Not  only  have  new  instruments  been  designed 
for  use  in  populations  of  people  with  cancer,  but  many  re- 


Table  4.  Study-specific  modules  and  checklists 


Brief  title 


Trial 


Effect  of  chemotherapy-induced  vomiting 
Chemotherapy  for  metastatic  breast  cancer 
Chemotherapy  for  colorectal  cancer 
Adjuvant  treatment  of  malignant  melanoma 
Radiation/chemotherapy  for  cervical  cancer 
Hormonal/radiation  therapy  for  regional  prostate  cancer 
Surgery /chemotherapy  for  non-small-cell  lung  cancer 
Chemotherapy/radiation  therapy  for  non-small-cell 
lung  cancer 

Chemotherapy  for  extensive-stage  small-cell  lung  cancer 
Surgery  for  head  and  neck  cancer 
Chemotherapy/radiation  therapy  for  early-stage 
Hodgkin’s  disease 

Chemotherapy  for  advanced  ovarian  cancer 
Chemotherapy  for  non-Hodgkin’s  lymphoma  in  the  elderly 
Chemotherapy  for  multiple  myeloma 
Subjective  significance  of  change  in  HQL 


SC. 8,  9,  11,  12 
MA.8,  10 
CO.7,  CO. 9 
ME.7 

CX.2.CX.3 
PR. 3,  PR. 5 
BR.9 
BR.10 

BR.8 
HN.l 
HD. 6 

OV.IO 
LY.5 
MY. 7 

BR.8,  9,  10; 
CO.7,  9,  10; 
CX.3;  MA.8; 
OV.IO;  PR. 3; 
HD.6 


searchers  and  clinical  trials  groups  in  Australia,  Europe,  and 
North  America  are  now  incorporating  HQL  assessment  in  clini- 
cal trials.  Furthermore,  early  difficulties  with  compliance  re- 
ported in  some  clinical  trials  (19,20)  appear  to  be  lessening. 
These  activities  have  yielded  important  lessons  about  the  meas- 
urement of  HQL  in  oncology  (21). 

The  NCIC  CTG  has  integrated  HQL  assessment  in  all  but  two  of 
the  clinical  trials  that  it  has  initiated  since  1989.  This  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  clinical  investigators,  nurses,  and  data  managers  to  the 
point  where  it  is  now  considered  to  be  a routine  part  of  a trial, 
analogous  to  the  collection  of  laboratory,  response,  and  survival 
data.  The  NCIC  CTG  also  participates  in  intergroup  trials  initiated 
by  the  EORTC  and  North  American  clinical  trials  groups.  How- 
ever, in  clinical  trials  initiated  by  other  clinical  trials  groups  that  do 
not  include  HQL  assessment,  the  CTG  also  does  not  assess  HQL.  It 
is  anticipated  that  as  HQL  becomes  a component  in  more  trials  in- 
itiated by  other  groups,  the  CTG  will  also  measure  HQL  in  those 
trials  in  which  it  participates.  This  will  provide  an  opportunity  to 
gain  an  even  broader  experience  in  more  tumor  sites  and  with  more 
HQL  instruments. 

The  NCIC  CTG  uses  the  EORTC  QLQ-C30  (or  variants 
thereof)  in  most  of  its  clinical  trials  (21  of  27).  The  decision  was 
made  at  the  inception  of  HQL  assessment  that  extensive  ex- 
perience with  one  instrument  would  lead  to  a thorough 
knowledge  of  its  reliability  and  validity  in  a variety  of  cir- 
cumstances and  would  allow  cross-study  comparisons  and  an 
opportunity  to  further  the  development  of  the  instrument  and  ask 
additional  research  questions  about  the  measurement  of  HQL.  In 
retrospect,  this  decision  seems  to  have  been  a reasonable  one, 
and  it  is  expected  that  recent  data  will  lead  to  improvements  in 
the  reliability  of  the  QLQ-C30  and  the  timing  of  HQL  assess- 
ments in  particular  circumstances,  and  a better  understanding  of 
the  significance  of  the  results  of  HQL  assessment. 

In  summary,  the  success  of  the  NCIC  CTG  in  implementing 
HQL  assessment  as  an  integral  part  of  phase  III  clinical  trials 
can  be  attributed  to  a commitment  by  the  central  office  and 
clinical  trials  personnel  to  HQL  measurement,  the  development 
of  a policy  for  HQL  assessment,  the  availability  of  writing 
guidelines  for  incorporation  of  HQL  into  protocols,  and  ap- 
propriate education  of  all  personnel  at  a very  early  stage  of  im- 
plementation. In  addition,  it  has  been  helpful  to  have  concurrent 
meetings  of  the  various  disease  site  committees  and  data 
managers  to  provide  frequent  updates  of  progress  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  constructive  suggestions  from  within  the  Quality-of- 
Life  Committee. 
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Foreword 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  Consensus  Development  Program, 
managed  by  the  Office  of  Medical  Applications  of  Research,  is  a unique  tech- 
nology assessment  process  in  American  medicine  and  is  designed  to  produce  a 
consensus  statement  at  the  end  of  a 3-day  consensus  conference.  A consensus 
statement  is  a thoughtful  and  thorough  data-driven  synthesis  of  the  current 
science  based  on  a comprehensive  review  of  the  existing  peer-reviewed  medical 
literature,  a series  of  state-of-the-art  scientific  presentations,  and  public  testi- 
mony. The  resulting  statement  helps  to  advance  and  clarify  the  field  of  science 
■ it  addresses  and  provides  an  important  and  useful  public  health  message. 

The  existence  of  controversy  is  a major  criterion  for  determining  the  need  to 
conduct  an  NIH  consensus  development  conference.  As  such,  there  may  be  times 
when  a panel  cannot  reach  a consensus  or  when  the  panel’s  consensus  is  that 
there  is  no  consensus.  All  NIH  consensus  panels  are  offered  the  opportunity  to 
make  a minority  statement  if  a consensus  cannot  be  obtained.  In  the  previous  102 
consensus  conferences  held  by  NIH  over  the  past  20  years,  this  has  happened  on 
only  two  occasions. 

This  NIH  Consensus  Statement  on  Breast  Cancer  Screening  for  Women  Ages 
40-49  contains  two  reports:  a majority  report  and  a minority  report.  While  a 
1 consensus  was  initially  achieved  by  the  entire  panel  at  the  end  of  the  consensus 
conference,  2 of  the  12  panel  members  subsequently  differed  on  specific  issues 
in  the  draft  document  in  the  weeks  that  followed  and,  ultimately,  did  not  agree 
entirely  with  the  majority  statement. 

The  panel  members  writing  the  majority  report  took  into  consideration  the 
risks  versus  the  benefits  of  mammography  and  did  not  think  that  the  data  sup- 
ported a recommendation  for  universal  mammography  screening  for  ail  women 
in  their  forties.  The  authors  of  the  minority  report  believed  the  risks  to  be 
overemphasized  by  the  majority  and  concluded  the  data  did  support  a recom- 
mendation for  mammography  screening  for  all  women  in  this  age  group.  The 
entire  panel  did  agree  that  women  and  their  health  care  providers  should  be 
provided  information  on  these  issues  upon  which  to  base  their  decisions.  Addi- 
tionally, all  panelists  agreed  that,  for  women  in  their  forties  who  choose  to  have 
mammography,  the  costs  of  mammograms  should  be  reimbursed  by  third-party 
payors  or  covered  by  health  maintenance  organizations. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  providing  all  views  on  this  controversial  topic  that  both  the 
majority  and  minority  statements  are  presented. 

John  H.  Ferguson,  M.D.,  Director 
Office  of  Medical  Applications  of  Research 
National  Institutes  of  Health 


Abstract 

Objective:  To  provide  health  care  providers,  patients,  and 
the  general  public  with  a responsible  assessment  of  currently 
available  data  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  mammography 
screening  for  women  ages  40-49.  Participants:  A non- 
Federal,  nonadvocate,  12-member  panel  representing  the 
fields  of  oncology,  radiology,  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  ge- 
riatrics, public  health,  and  epidemiology  and  including  pa- 
tient representatives.  In  addition,  32  experts  in  oncology, 
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surgical  oncology,  radiology,  public  health,  and  epidemiol- 
ogy, presented  data  to  the  panel  and  to  a conference  audi- 
ence of  1,100.  Evidence:  The  literature  was  searched  through 
Medline  and  an  extensive  bibliography  of  references  was 
provided  to  the  panel  and  the  conference  audience.  Experts 
prepared  abstracts  with  relevant  citations  from  the  litera- 
ture. Scientific  evidence  was  given  precedence  over  clinical 
anecdotal  experience.  Consensus  Process:  The  panel,  an- 
swering predefined  questions,  developed  its  conclusions 
based  on  the  scientific  evidence  presented  in  open  forum  and 
the  scientific  literature.  The  panel  composed  a draft  state- 
ment that  was  read  in  its  entirety  and  circulated  to  the  ex- 
perts and  the  audience  for  comment.  Thereafter,  the  panel 
resolved  conflicting  recommendations  and  released  a revised 
draft  statement  at  the  end  of  the  conference.  The  final  state- 
ment with  a minority  report  was  completed  within  several 
weeks  after  the  conference.  Conclusions:  The  Panel  con- 
cludes that  the  data  currently  available  do  not  warrant  a 
universal  recommendation  for  mammography  for  all  women 
in  their  forties.  Each  woman  should  decide  for  herself  wheth- 
er to  undergo  mammography.  Her  decision  may  be  based 
not  only  on  an  objective  analysis  of  the  scientific  evidence 
and  consideration  of  her  individual  medical  history,  but  also 
on  how  she  perceives  and  weighs  each  potential  risk  and 
benefit,  the  values  she  places  on  each,  and  how  she  deals  with 
uncertainty.  However,  it  is  not  sufficient  just  to  advise  a 
woman  to  make  her  own  decision  about  mammograms. 
Given  both  the  importance  and  the  complexity  of  the  issues 
involved  in  assessing  the  evidence,  a woman  should  have 
access  to  the  best  possible  relevant  information  regarding 
both  benefits  and  risks,  presented  in  an  understandable  and 
usable  form.  Information  should  be  developed  for  women  in 
their  forties  regarding  potential  benefits  and  risks  to  be  pro- 
vided to  enable  each  woman  to  make  the  most  appropriate 
decision.  In  addition,  educational  material  to  accompany  this 
information  should  be  prepared  that  will  lead  women  step  by 
step  through  the  process  of  using  such  information  in  the 
best  possible  way  for  reaching  a decision.  For  women  in  their 
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forties  who  choose  to  have  mammography  performed,  the 
costs  of  the  mammograms  should  be  reimbursed  by  third- 
party  payors  or  covered  by  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions so  that  financial  impediments  will  not  influence  a wom- 
an’s decision.  Additionally,  a woman’s  health  care  provider 
must  be  equipped  with  sufficient  information  to  facilitate  her 
decisionmaking  process.  Therefore,  educational  material  for 
physicians  should  be  developed  to  assist  them  in  providing 
the  guidance  and  support  needed  by  the  women  in  their  care 
who  are  making  difficult  decisions  regarding  mammogra- 
phy. The  two  panel  members  writing  a minority  report  be- 
lieved the  risks  of  mammography  to  be  overemphasized  by 
the  majority  and  concluded  that  the  data  did  support  a rec- 
ommendation for  mammography  screening  for  all  women  in 
this  age  group  and  that  the  survival  benefit  and  diagnosis  at 
an  earlier  stage  outweigh  the  potential  risks.  [Monogr  Natl 
Cancer  Inst  1997 ;22: vii-xviii] 


Introduction 

Breast  cancer  is  the  single  leading  cause  of  death  for  women 
ages  40-49  in  the  United  States.  A 40-year-old  woman  has  a 2 
percent  chance  of  being  diagnosed  with  invasive  breast  cancer  or 
ductal  carcinoma  in  sitn  in  the  next  10  years,  and  her  chance  of 
dying  from  breast  cancer  during  this  decade  is  0.3  percent.  In  ad- 
dition to  morbidity  and  mortality  from  breast  cancer  itself,  women 
must  endure  the  emotional  impact  of  both  the  disease  and  its  treat- 
ment, as  well  as  the  fear  engendered  by  the  threat  of  the  disease. 

To  what  extent  can  early  detection  through  mammographic 
screening  reduce  the  impact  of  breast  cancer  in  women  in  their 
forties,  and  what  risks  may  be  associated  with  mammography  in 
this  age  group?  Although  nonrandomized  observational  data  on 
women  screened  with  mammography  have  been  reported,  the  ben- 
efits and  risks  of  mammography  screening  for  women  in  their 
forties  can  be  validly  assessed  only  by  analyzing  results  obtained 
from  clinical  trials  in  which  women  are  randomly  assigned  to  be 
screened  or  not  screened.  A number  of  randomized  clinical  trials  in 
50-  to  69-year-old  women  have  shown  clearly  that  early  detection 
of  breast  cancer  by  mammography  at  regular  intervals,  with  and 
without  clinical  breast  examination  (CBE),  reduces  breast  cancer 
mortality  by  about  one-third.  However,  the  results  have  not  been  as 
clear  for  women  ages  40-49.  Internationally,  experts  have  contin- 
ued to  examine  data  regarding  the  use  of  mammography  in  this  age 
group.  Results  of  several  trials  in  different  countries  have  been 
updated  recently  with  longer  periods  of  observation. 

To  address  this  issue  and  to  examine  newly  available  data 
from  both  observational  studies  and  randomized  trials,  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  together  with  the  Office  of  Medical  Ap- 
plications of  Research  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH), 
convened  a Consensus  Development  Conference  on  Breast  Can- 
cer Screening  for  Women  Ages  40-49.  The  conference  was  co- 
sponsored by  the  National  Institute  on  Aging,  the  NIH  Office  of 
Research  on  Women's  Health,  and  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol and  Prevention.  Following  a day  and  a half  of  presentations 
by  experts  in  the  relevant  fields  and  discussion  from  the  audience, 
an  independent  consensus  panel  composed  of  specialists  and  gen- 
eralists (including  epidemiologists,  statisticians,  radiologists,  and 
oncologists),  representatives  from  the  public,  and  other  experts  con- 
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sidered  the  evidence  and  formulated  a consensus  statement  in  re-  1 
sponse  to  the  following  five  predefined  questions: 

• Is  there  a reduction  in  mortality  from  breast  cancer  due  to  i 

screening  women  ages  40-49  with  mammography,  with  or 

without  physical  examination?  How  large  is  the  benefit?  How 

does  this  change  with  age? 

• What  are  the  risks  associated  with  screening  women  ages  40-49 

with  mammography  and  with  or  without  physical  examination? 

How  large  are  the  risks?  How  do  they  change  with  age? 

• Are  there  other  benefits?  If  so,  what  are  they?  How  do  they 

change  with  age? 

• What  is  known  about  how  the  benefits  and  risks  of  breast  cancer 

screening  differ  based  on  known  risk  factors  for  breast  cancer? 

• What  are  the  directions  for  future  research? 

1)  Is  There  a Reduction  in  Mortality  From  Breast 
Cancer  Due  to  Screening  Women  Ages  40-49  With 
Mammography,  With  or  Without  Physical  Examination? 

How  Large  Is  the  Benefit?  How  Does  This  Change 
With  Age? 

Information  regarding  the  usefulness  of  screening  procedures 
is  provided  by  randomized  controlled  trials  (RCTs)  in  which 
participants  are  randomly  assigned  to  receive  or  not  receive 
screening.  Currently  available  data  from  eight  RCTs  that  in- 
cluded women  ages  40-49  have  been  used  to  examine  the  effect 
of  screening  mammography  on  breast  cancer  mortality.  Such 
studies  must  include  long-term  follow-up  in  order  to  account  for 
the  variable  course  of  breast  cancer  and  to  examine  the  ultimate 
benefit — a reduction  in  mortality  from  breast  cancer.  In  fact,  the 
benefit  of  reduced  breast  cancer  mortality  in  the  summary  of 
these  studies  is  about  half  that  seen  in  women  ages  50-69.  About 
twice  as  much  follow-up  time  is  needed  to  see  the  benefits. 

These  trials  were  begun  between  1963  and  1982.  On  the  basis 
of  a summary  of  data  from  these  RCTs,  there  is  no  statistically 
significant  difference  in  breast  cancer  mortality  within  7 years 
after  screening  is  initiated  between  women  randomized  to  re- 
ceive or  not  receive  screening.  Summary  data  in  five  of  eight 
RCTs  show  a trend  toward  reduced  breast  cancer  mortality  only 
after  a follow-up  of  10  or  more  years,  with  the  decrease  esti- 
mated at  16  percent  (with  confidence  intervals  from  2 percent  to 
28  percent).  In  the  RCTs,  many  of  the  women  began  mammog- 
raphy while  they  were  in  their  late  forties  and  continued  to  have 
mammography  after  age  50.  Consequently,  one  cannot  deter- 
mine if  the  women  who  benefited  from  mammography  in  these 
studies  showed  this  benefit  because  of  breast  cancer  diagnosis 
following  mammographic  screening  performed  after  age  50. 

Based  on  meta-analyses  of  the  RCTs,  regular  screening  of 
10000  women  ages  40-49  would  result  in  extension  of  the  lives 
of  0-10  women.  About  2,500  women  would  have  to  be  screened 
regularly  in  order  to  extend  one  life.  For  those  women  whose 
survival  is  extended,  the  length  of  life  extension  is  not  known. 

The  magnitude  of  the  benefit  seen  in  the  RCTs  may  be  un- 
derestimated for  several  reasons.  First,  only  one  of  these  trials 
was  specifically  designed  to  study  women  in  their  forties.  Sec-  . 
ond,  in  all  the  trials,  some  women  assigned  to  screening  were  not 
screened,  and  some  assigned  to  the  control  group  obtained 
screening  outside  the  trial.  Third,  trials  varied  in  the  length  of  the 
screening  interval  used,  ranging  from  1 to  2 years,  which  may  be 
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fc-  too  long  to  detect  fast-growing  cancers  before  they  become 
clinically  evident.  Finally,  current  mammographic  technology 
has  improved  in  the  past  15  years  from  that  used  in  the  RCTs 
initiated  between  1963  and  1982.  Many  of  these  same  factors 
operate  in  RCTs  of  women  ages  50-69  years,  so  that  the  benefits 
could  also  have  been  underestimated  in  older  women. 

The  incidence  of  breast  cancer  approximately  doubles  from 
ages  40-44  to  ages  45-49.  This  increased  incidence  suggests  that 
any  benefit  of  mammography  in  women  ages  40-49  may  be 
greater  for  women  in  their  late  forties.  Because  a disproportion- 
ate number  of  women  in  the  screening  phase  of  these  trials  were 
in  their  late  forties,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  the  relative  benefits  of 
mammography  for  the  younger  women  within  the  40-  to  49- 
year-old  group  compared  with  the  older  women. 

In  addition  to  RCTs,  uncontrolled  case  series  comparing 
women  with  mammographically  detected  breast  cancer  to 
women  with  clinically  detected  cancers  show  that  mammogra- 
phy finds  breast  cancers  at  an  earlier  stage.  Earlier  stage  cancers 
generally  have  better  prognoses.  However,  it  is  not  necessarily 
valid  to  conclude  that  screening  mammography  results  in  fewer 
breast  cancer  deaths,  because  screening  selectively  identifies 
women  with  slow-growing  cancers  whose  prognosis  is  better, 
regardless  of  treatment.  Detection  at  an  earlier  stage  is  relevant 
only  if  it  can  be  shown  in  a randomized  study  that  fewer  deaths 
occur  in  a screened  population  than  in  a comparable  unscreened 
control  population. 

2)  What  Are  the  Risks  Associated  With  Screening  Women 
Ages  40-49  With  Mammography  and  With  or  Without 
Physical  Examination?  How  Large  Are  the  Risks?  How  Do 
They  Change  With  Age? 

Understanding  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  risks  is  important 
■i  to  both  primary  care  providers  and  women  making  informed 
decisions  about  breast  cancer  screening.  Critical  issues  include 
the  following:  risks  associated  with  false-negative  examinations, 
additional  diagnostic  testing  induced  by  false-positive  examina- 
tions, psychosocial  consequences  of  abnormal  examinations,  po- 
tential risk  of  overtreatment  of  low-risk  or  in  situ  cancers,  and 
potential  risk  from  radiation  exposure. 

False-negative  mammograms.  Up  to  one-fourth  of  all  inva- 
sive breast  cancers  are  not  detected  by  mammography  in  40-  to 
49-year-olds,  compared  with  one-tenth  of  cancers  in  50-  to  69- 
year-olds.  Women  with  these  cancers  may  be  harmed  if  their 
diagnosis  or  treatment  is  delayed  because  of  a normal,  or  false- 
negative, mammogram.  Professional  and  public  education  as 
well  as  disclaimers  on  mammography  reports  have  increased  the 
awareness  of  this  problem  in  women  with  clinical  symptoms,  but 
more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  issue  in  screened  women. 

False-positive  mammograms.  Many  mammographic  abnor- 
malities may  not  be  cancer  but  will  prompt  additional  testing  and 
anxiety.  Approximately  10  percent  of  all  screening  mammo- 
grams are  read  as  abnormal,  each  of  which  will  prompt  the 
performance  of  an  average  of  two  additional  diagnostic  tests 
such  as  diagnostic  mammography,  ultrasound,  needle  aspiration, 
core  biopsy,  or  surgical  biopsy.  Given  the  lower  incidence  of 
breast  cancer  in  40-  to  49-year-old  women  compared  with  that  in 
older  women,  false-positive  examinations  are  more  common  in 
younger  women,  and  the  proportion  of  true-positive  examina- 
tions increases  with  increasing  age.  As  many  as  3 out  of  10 
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women  who  begin  annual  screening  at  age  40  will  have  an 
abnormal  mammogram  during  the  next  decade.  For  women  ages 
40-49  undergoing  breast  biopsy  for  mammographic  findings, 
only  half  as  many  cancers  are  diagnosed  compared  with  women 
ages  50-69.  For  every  eight  biopsies  performed  in  the  younger 
age  group,  one  invasive  and  one  in  situ  breast  cancer  are  found. 

Psychosocial  consequences.  There  is  concern  that  women 
who  have  abnormal  mammograms — both  true-positive  and 
false-positive — experience  psychosocial  sequelae,  including 
anxiety,  fear,  and  inconvenience.  Additional  information  is 
needed  on  whether  experiencing  a false-positive  mammogram 
may  affect  subsequent  willingness  to  undergo  future  screening 
mammography  at  ages  when  it  is  of  greatest  benefit. 

Low-risk  cancer  and  ductal  carcinoma  in  situ.  Not  all 
women  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer  by  mammographic  screen- 
ing are  helped  by  early  detection.  Some  have  slow-growing  can- 
cers that  may  be  successfully  treated  when  discovered  later. 
Some  cancers  that  might  be  detected  in  women  in  their  forties 
are  so  slow  growing  that  they  could  be  detected  by  mammo- 
grams after  age  50  and  treated  at  that  time.  Earlier  detection  may 
cause  additional  months  or  years  of  cancer-related  anxiety,  af- 
fecting personal  and  workplace  relationships,  as  well  as  insur- 
ance coverage. 

Ductal  carcinoma  in  situ  (DCIS)  is  frequently  diagnosed  in 
mammographically  screened  women  ages  40-49.  DCIS  is  a het- 
erogeneous entity  for  which  the  natural  history,  clinical  signifi- 
cance. prognostic  factors,  and  treatment  are  uncertain.  Because 
some  cases  of  DCIS  may  not  progress  to  invasive  cancer,  a risk 
of  overtreatment  exists. 

Radiation  exposure.  The  risk  of  radiation-induced  breast 
cancer  has  long  been  a concern  to  mammographers  and  has 
driven  the  efforts  to  reduce  the  radiation  dose  per  examination. 
Radiation  has  been  shown  to  cause  breast  cancer  in  women,  and 
the  risk  is  proportional  to  dose.  The  younger  the  woman  at  the 
time  of  exposure,  the  greater  her  lifetime  risk  for  breast  cancer. 
Radiation-related  breast  cancers  occur  at  least  10  years  after 
exposure.  However,  breast  cancer  as  a result  of  the  radiation 
dose  associated  with  mammography  has  not  been  demonstrated. 
Radiation  from  yearly  mammograms  during  ages  40-49  has  been 
estimated  as  possibly  causing  1 additional  breast  cancer  death 
per  10000  women.  However,  this  estimate  is  based  on  statistical 
models  from  epidemiological  studies  of  high-dose  exposures, 
and  the  actual  risk  at  the  lower  doses  associated  with  mammog- 
raphy could  range  from  much  higher  than  one  to  nonexistent. 
Women  with  inherited  or  acquired  defects  in  DNA  repair  mecha- 
nisms may  have  a different  susceptibility  to  the  effects  of  radia- 
tion. 

3)  Are  There  Other  Benefits?  If  So,  What  Are  They?  How 
Do  They  Change  With  Age? 

Additional  benefits  from  screening  women  ages  40-49  may 
include  earlier  detection  and  increased  compliance.  Data  from 
several  studies  suggest  that  the  average  size  of  newly  diagnosed 
breast  cancer  is  decreasing  and  that  the  proportion  of  stages  0 
and  1 cancers  (i.e..  DCIS  and  small  invasive  breast  cancer)  is 
increasing  due  to  mammographic  screening  in  women  ages  40- 
49.  The  increased  detection  of  DCIS  may  prove  beneficial  if  it 
leads  to  a subsequent  decrease  in  the  incidence  of  invasive  can- 
cer. This  increased  detection  and  treatment  of  early-stage  cancer 
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or  premalignant  changes  could  be  consistent  with  a reduction  in 
breast  cancer  mortality  appearing  only  after  10  years  following 
the  initiation  of  screening. 

The  diagnosis  of  breast  cancer  at  a smaller  size  or  earlier  stage 
will  allow  a woman  more  choice  in  selecting  among  various 
treatment  options.  For  example,  more  women  with  cancer  de- 
tected by  mammography  have  the  option  of  lumpectomy,  rather 
than  mastectomy,  compared  with  women  whose  cancers  are  de- 
tected by  palpation.  Studies  also  show  that  the  rate  of  axillary 
dissection  or  chemotherapy  may  be  reduced  among  women  who 
have  smaller  or  earlier  stage  cancer.  This  choice  in  type  of 
treatment  allows  a woman  a measure  of  control  over  treatment 
decisions.  The  value  of  this  benefit  must  be  individually  as- 
sessed. 

Bringing  women  into  screening  programs  at  a younger  age 
could  provide  an  earlier  opportunity  for  patient  education  and 
increase  their  access  to  and  utilization  of  health  care.  However, 
there  is  no  information  on  whether  initiating  mammographic 
screening  at  age  40  would  increase  or  decrease  screening  com- 
pliance in  later  years. 

Women  with  true-negative  mammogram  screening  tests  may 
benefit  from  reassurance  that  they  do  not  have  breast  cancer. 
However,  the  reassurance  value  of  a true-negative  screen  has  not 
been  studied  and  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  distinguish  true  negatives  from  false  negatives  without  addi- 
tional testing. 

4)  What  Is  Known  About  How  the  Benefits  and  Risks  of 
Breast  Cancer  Screening  Differ  Based  on  Known  Risk 
Factors  for  Breast  Cancer? 

Although  much  is  known  about  risk  factors  for  breast  cancer 
incidence  and  mortality,  little  is  known  about  the  effects  of 
screening  in  high-risk  subgroups.  Known  risk  factors  include 
family  history  of  breast  cancer,  having  no  children,  and  having 
a first  birth  after  age  30.  None  of  the  RCTs  of  breast  cancer 
screening  for  women  in  their  forties  has  examined  the  effect  of 
screening  on  the  mortality  of  women  in  any  of  the  high-risk 
subgroups.  Most  of  these  trials  included  only  white  women. 
Although  the  incidence  of  breast  cancer  is  the  same  for  African- 
American  women  and  white  women  in  their  forties,  African- 
American  women  have  a 50  percent  higher  breast  cancer  mor- 
tality rate  than  white  women  in  this  age  group.  An  outreach 
screening  program  enrolling  a large  number  of  women  from 
minority  groups  has  reported  that  Hispanic  and  Native- 
American  women  have  higher  false-positive  rates  than  white 
women  in  their  forties.  A practice-based  screening  program  in- 
cluding women  ages  40-49  found  a higher  cancer  detection  rate 
and  a lower  false-positive  rate  for  women  with  a family  history 
of  breast  cancer. 

5)  What  Are  the  Directions  for  Future  Research? 

There  are  insufficient  data  to  address  several  aspects  of 
screening  mammography.  Although  the  focus  of  this  conference 
has  been  specifically  on  women  ages  40-49,  future  research 
should  examine  the  effects  of  mammography  for  all  ages  at  risk. 
Age  is  a continuum;  although  one  can  use  an  artificial  cutoff  of 
50  as  an  approximation  of  the  age  of  menopause  and  its  asso- 
ciated biologic  changes,  age  should  be  studied  as  a continuum. 
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The  ongoing  UK-AGE  and  Eurotrials  may  add  valuable  infor- 
mation on  benefits  and  risks  of  screening  specifically  in  this  age 

group. 

Most  of  the  following  research  questions  should  be  answered 

for  women  of  all  ages: 

1 . What  is  the  optimum  screening  interval  for  women  of  vari-  I 
ous  ages? 

2.  How  much  of  the  mortality  benefit  found  in  the  RCTs 
among  women  ages  40-49  can  be  explained  by  factors  other 
than  mammographic  screening — for  example,  by  screening  t 
at  later  age  or  by  improved  treatment? 

3.  How  does  the  mortality  reduction  for  women  depend  on  the 
age  at  which  screening  mammography  begins? 

4.  Will  women  receive  more  or  less  radiation  therapy  or  che-  i 
motherapy  because  of  early  detection  of  breast  cancer? 
What  are  the  consequences  of  these  treatments? 

5.  What  are  the  psychosocial  benefits  and  risks  of  mammog- 
raphy? 

6.  Would  initiating  mammographic  screening  at  age  40  in- 
crease screening  compliance  in  later  years?  Would  it  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  education  regarding  prevention  ser- 
vices and  use  of  health  care? 

7.  Does  the  benefit  or  risk  of  mammography  differ  by  race  or 
ethnicity?  If  the  benefit  is  less,  are  there  adjunctive  mea- 
sures that  could  improve  the  benefit  and  risk  ratio?  Given 
the  high  mortality  from  breast  cancer  in  African-American 
women,  specific  research  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
potential  benefits  and  risks  for  African-American  women  in 
their  forties.  More  information  is  also  needed  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  mammography  in  other  racial  or  ethnic  groups, 
including  Native  Americans,  Hispanics,  and  Asians. 

8.  Is  there  a relationship  between  known  risk  factors  for  breast 
cancer  incidence  and  the  effectiveness  of  mammography? 

9.  Does  the  effectiveness  of  mammography  differ  between 
premenopausal  and  postmenopausal  women? 

10.  How  does  estrogen  replacement  therapy  affect  the  sensitiv- 
ity and  specificity  of  mammography? 

1 1 . Is  the  risk  of  radiation-induced  breast  cancer  from  mam- 
mography increased  in  women  with  a genetic  susceptibility 
to  breast  cancer? 

12.  Are  there  new  modalities  or  approaches  to  screening  that 
would  result  in  lower  false-positive  rates  and  increased  sen- 
sitivity, and  would  thus  lead  to  fewer  diagnostic  proce- 
dures? 

1 3.  Would  increased  education  and  an  informed  consent  process 
reduce  mammogram-related  anxiety?  Would  it  improve  un- 
desirable consequences  of  false-negative  or  false-positive 
examinations? 

14.  Is  there  a difference  in  the  biologic  behavior  of  cancers  that 
cannot  be  detected  mammographically?  Does  this  affect 
clinical  prognosis  and  response  to  treatment? 

15.  Is  there  any  evidence  that  radiation-induced  breast  cancers 
have  different  characteristics,  including  biologic  behavior? 

16.  Does  low-dose  radiation  affect  the  biologic  behavior  of  ex- 
isting cancers? 

17.  Can  a registry  be  established  to  combine  raw  data  from  all 
RCTs  to  quantify  the  benefit  of  mammography  and  relate  it 
to  age  and  other  relevant  characteristics?  Can  such  a registry 
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be  established  in  a way  that  it  could  rapidly  incorporate 
newly  available  data  and  facilitate  ongoing  analyses? 

18.  Can  practical  and  clear  patient  education  materials  be  de- 
veloped to  facilitate  a woman’s  decision  regarding  mam- 
mography? 

Conclusions 

Mammography  has  been  shown  to  effectively  reduce  breast 
cancer  mortality  in  women  ages  50-69.  Currently  available  evi- 
dence from  RCTs  indicates  that  for  women  ages  40-49,  during 
the  first  7-10  years  following  initiation  of  screening,  breast  can- 
cer mortality  is  no  lower  in  women  who  were  assigned  to  screen- 
ing than  in  controls.  Summary  data  indicate  a 16  percent  reduc- 
tion in  breast  cancer  mortality  after  about  10  years,  with 
confidence  intervals  of  2-28  percent.  However,  although  some 
studies  find  lower  mortality  from  breast  cancer  in  screened 
women  after  10  years,  others  do  not.  A lower  mortality  could 
result  from  the  original  screening  or  from  other  factors,  such  as 
CBE  or  mammography  offered  to  the  women  after  age  50. 

This  issue  is  further  complicated  by  the  charge  to  the  panel  to 
focus  on  a broad  age  range — 40-49  years.  The  rationale  for  the 
charge  was  that  evidence  for  recommending  mammography  is 
strong  for  women  ages  50  and  above,  but  not  as  clear  for  40-  to 
49-year-old  women.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  of  all  the 
studies  reviewed,  only  one  was  originally  designed  specifically 
to  evaluate  mammography  in  the  40-  to  49-year-old  age  group. 
However,  age  is  a continuum  and  biologically  there  is  no  abrupt 
change  at  age  50.  Indeed,  a 49-year-old  woman  is  probably  more 
similar  to  a 50-year-old  woman  than  she  is  to  a 40-year-old. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  no  data  upon  which  to  base  recommen- 
dations for  narrower  age  ranges.  The  panel  concludes  that  pres- 
ently available  evidence  does  not  warrant  a universal  recom- 
mendation for  mammography  screening  of  women  ages  40-49. 
This  conclusion  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  that  older 
women  in  this  age  group  might  have  a different  balance  of 
benefit  and  risk  than  do  younger  women.  Data  to  support  this 
possibility,  however,  are  not  presently  available.  The  effects  of 
different  ages  at  menopause  also  remain  to  be  explored. 

The  potential  benefits  of  mammography  for  women  in  their 
forties  include  earlier  diagnosis  and  the  option  to  choose  breast- 
conserving  therapy.  These  benefits  must  be  weighed  against  the 
risks  or  potential  risks,  including  those  associated  with  false- 
positive tests:  further  diagnostic  tests  that  may  be  invasive,  anxi- 
ety, and  inconvenience,  as  well  as  potential  risk  from  mammo- 
graphic  radiation.  In  addition,  the  impact  of  false  reassurance 
given  to  women  with  false-negative  screens  must  be  considered, 
given  the  lower  sensitivity  of  mammography  in  women  in  their 
forties  compared  with  women  in  their  fifties.  Professional  and 
public  education  as  well  as  disclaimers  on  mammography  re- 
ports have  increased  awareness  of  false  negatives  in  women  with 
clinical  symptoms  such  as  a palpable  lump.  Similarly,  those 
recommending  mammographic  screening  of  asymptomatic 
women  in  this  age  group  must  also  remind  women  and  their 
physicians  to  perform  regular  CBEs  and  to  evaluate  new  symp- 
toms promptly. 

Every  decision  to  utilize  or  not  utilize  a health-related  service 
involves  weighing  available  scientific  evidence  regarding  ben- 
efits and  risks  against  personal  values  and  prior  experiences. 
There  are  different  levels  of  decision  making,  and  the  decision- 
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making  process  will  differ  at  each  one.  One  level  is  character- 
ized by  the  personal  question.  Would  you  have  this  done  for 
yourself  or  for  someone  in  your  immediate  family?  When  the 
available  scientific  evidence  is  equivocal  and  incomplete,  a per- 
son's decision  to  act  or  not  act  will  be  significantly  influenced  by 
personal  or  family  experience  with  the  disease  and  by  one’s 
capacity  to  deal  with  risk  and  uncertainty.  Another  level  of  de- 
cision making  is  "interpersonal,”  as  when  a physician  decides 
to  recommend  a treatment  to  his  or  her  patients.  Such  a decision 
is  generally  based  more  on  the  strength  of  the  scientific  evi- 
dence, but  the  physician’s  recommendations  may  also  be  colored 
by  prior  experience,  both  personally  and  with  other  patients,  as 
well  as  by  his  or  her  assessment  of  the  patient  for  whom  the 
recommendation  will  be  made.  Finally,  there  is  the  large-scale 
level  of  decision  making,  such  as  when  health  officials  decide  to 
make  across-the-board  recommendations  to  a population,  a de- 
cision that  has  far-reaching  implications  and  that  must  be  based 
to  a much  greater  extent  on  a rigorous  examination  of  the  avail- 
able scientific  evidence.  Of  all  decision  levels,  this  level  requires 
the  strongest  evidence  of  high  benefit  and  low  risk,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  screening  mammography,  where  such  recommen- 
dations would  be  made  to  a healthy  population.  Thus,  in  some 
cases,  a physician  might  recommend  mammography  for  a pa- 
tient in  her  forties  and  might  do  so  despite  a belief  that  the 
evidence  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  across-the-board 
recommendations. 

The  panel  concludes  that  the  data  currently  available  do  not 
warrant  a universal  recommendation  for  mammography  for  all 
women  in  their  forties.  Each  woman  should  decide  for  herself 
whether  to  undergo  mammography.  Her  decision  may  be  based 
not  only  on  an  objective  analysis  of  the  scientific  evidence  and 
consideration  of  her  individual  medical  history,  but  also  on  how 
she  perceives  and  weighs  each  potential  risk  and  benefit,  the 
values  she  places  on  each,  and  how  she  deals  with  uncertainty. 
However,  it  is  not  sufficient  just  to  advise  a woman  to  make  her 
own  decision  about  mammograms.  Given  both  the  importance 
and  the  complexity  of  the  issues  involved  in  assessing  the  evi- 
dence, a woman  should  have  access  to  the  best  possible  relevant 
information  regarding  both  benefits  and  risks,  presented  in  an 
understandable  and  usable  form.  Information  should  be  devel- 
oped for  women  in  their  forties  regarding  potential  benefits  and 
risks  so  that  each  woman  can  make  the  most  appropriate  deci- 
sion. In  addition,  educational  material  to  accompany  this  infor- 
mation should  be  prepared  to  lead  women  step  by  step  through 
the  appropriate  use  of  this  information.  For  women  in  their  for- 
ties who  choose  to  have  mammography  performed,  the  costs  of 
the  mammograms  should  be  reimbursed  by  third-party  payors  or 
covered  by  health  maintenance  organizations  so  that  financial 
impediments  will  not  influence  a woman’s  decision. 

Many  women  will  seek  guidance  from  their  physicians  who 
may  be  primary  care  physicians  or  physicians  in  different  spe- 
cialties. A woman's  health  care  provider  must  be  equipped  with 
sufficient  information  to  facilitate  her  decision-making  process. 
Therefore,  educational  material  for  physicians  should  be  devel- 
oped to  assist  them  in  providing  the  guidance  and  support 
needed  by  their  patients  who  are  making  difficult  decisions  re- 
garding mammography. 

A system  should  be  established  for  ongoing  monitoring  and 
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review  of  newly  available  information  from  research  studies 
regarding  benefits  and  risks  of  mammography  for  women  in 
their  forties.  This  will  ensure  timely  formulation  and  implemen- 
tation of  any  new  policy  recommendations  that  may  become 
appropriate  in  the  future. 


Minority  Report 

We.  the  undersigned  members  of  the  panel,  have  different 
interpretations  of  and  derive  different  conclusions  from  the 
available  data.  We  state  those  differences  below. 

1)  Is  there  a reduction  in  mortality  from  breast  cancer  due  to 
screening  women  ages  40-49  with  mammography,  with  or  with- 
out physical  examination?  How  large  is  the  benefit?  How  does 
this  change  with  age? 

Results  from  the  eight  RCTs  indicate  a statistically  significant 
17  percent  mortality  reduction  (P  = 0.05)  for  women  ages  40- 
49  at  time  of  entry  into  the  trials.  Although  this  survival  benefit 
is  less,  on  a population  basis,  than  the  benefit  for  women  in  older 
decades,  it  is  nevertheless  substantial.  Furthermore,  the  potential 
biases  in  the  RCTs  would  act  to  underestimate  this  benefit. 

2)  What  are  the  risks  associated  with  screening  women  ages 
40-49  with  mammography,  with  or  without  physical  examina- 
tion? How  large  are  the  risks?  How  do  they  change  with  age? 

Although  there  is  a theoretical  risk  from  radiation  exposure,  if 
it  exists  at  all,  it  is  very  low.  There  is  no  measurable  harm  from 
the  diagnostic  radiation  doses  used  for  screening  mammography. 

The  majority  statement  discusses  potential  harm  from  false- 
negative mammograms  and  the  potential  for  adverse  psychoso- 
cial consequences  from  abnormal  mammograms,  but  there  are 
no  data  to  support  or  quantify  these  possibilities. 

The  majority  statement  suggests  that  detection  of  DCIS  is  a 
potential  harm.  However,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  all  breast 
epithelium  is  within  the  ductal  system.  Therefore,  biologically,  all 
invasive  ductal  and  lobular  cancers  must  begin  as  in  situ  lesions. 
We  do  not  know  which  DCIS  will  become  invasive  cancer  and 
which  will  not.  All  DCIS  is  classified  as  cancer  and  must  be  taken 
seriously.  Hence,  detecting  in  situ  cancer  is  a goal  of  and  therefore 
a benefit  of  screening  mammography  rather  than  a harm. 

An  important  risk  for  consideration  is  false-positive  mammo- 
grams. These  occur  at  all  ages,  lead  to  additional  studies,  and 
may  cause  anxiety  and  inconvenience.  They  constitute  a mea- 
surable risk  about  which  all  women  should  be  informed.  Re- 
ported false-positive  rates  in  mammography  vary  widely.  Many 
of  the  studies  reporting  such  data  do  not  include  sufficient  detail 
to  determine  whether  these  rates  vary  significantly  with  decade 
of  age.  However,  from  the  available  data,  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  false-positive  rates  for  women  in  the  40-49  age 
range  are  higher  than  for  older  women,  but  only  slightly  higher 
than  for  women  ages  50-59.  False-positive  mammograms  that 
lead  to  additional  views  or  breast  ultrasound  are  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  of  little  consequence.  The  more  important  group  of 
false  positives  are  those  that  lead  to  biopsies  for  benign  disease. 
The  estimate  of  25  percent  (two  cancers  per  eight  biopsies)  given 
in  the  majority  statement  is  reasonable  to  expect  for  women  in 
the  40-49  age  group. 

3)  Are  there  other  benefits?  If  so,  what  are  they?  How  do  they 
change  with  age? 
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The  majority  statement  states,  “Additional  benefits  . . . may  ' 
include  earlier  detection”  (italics  added).  There  are  unequivocal 
data  indicating  that  screening  mammography  in  women  ages 
40-49  does  result  in  earlier  detection.  This  earlier  detection  is  an  : 
important  benefit  apart  from  any  survival  benefit.  Detection  at 
an  earlier  stage  allows  women  more  choice  in  treatment  options.  ! i 

The  majority  statement  states,  “Increased  detection  of  DCIS 
may  prove  beneficial  if  it  leads  to  a subsequent  decrease  in  the 
incidence  of  invasive  cancer”  (italics  added).  We  believe  the  j 
data  do  indicate  that  increased  detection  of  DCIS  leads  to  a ' i 
subsequent  decrease  in  the  incidence  of  invasive  cancer,  and  this 
is  a highly  desirable  goal. 

There  are  not  sufficient  reported  data  to  quantify  the  differ- 
ence in  these  benefits  by  age  within  the  40-49  age  group.  How- 
ever, the  incidence  of  DCIS  is  similar  across  age  groups. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  the  majority  statement  under-  l 
states  the  benefits  of  mammography  for  women  ages  40-49  and  ; 
overstates  the  potential  risks.  We  believe  the  data  show  a sta- 
tistically significant  mortality  reduction  for  women  in  their  for-  ; 
ties.  We  further  believe  the  survival  benefit  and  diagnosis  at  an  , 
earlier  stage  outweigh  the  potential  risks. 

There  are  no  data  to  suggest  that  women  are  significantly 
harmed  by  having  extra  mammographic  views  or  breast  ultra- 
sound. Furthermore,  the  false-positive  biopsy  rate  for  mammog- 
raphy is  not  different  from  the  false-positive  biopsy  rate  for 
clinical  breast  examination.  Moreover,  the  false-positive  biopsy 
rate  for  women  ages  40-49  is  only  slightly  higher  than  for 
women  ages  50-59,  an  age  range  for  which  mammographic 
screening  is  widely  recommended. 

Given  our  current  understanding  of  breast  cancer,  it  is  poten- 
tially dangerous  to  suggest  that  DCIS  may  not  be  clinically  , 
important  in  women  ages  40-49  and  could  safely  be  left  unde- 
tected until  women  are  in  their  fifties.  Questioning  the  benefits  ' 
of  mammography  for  women  ages  40-49  may  cause  significant 
harm  from  delayed  diagnosis. 

A majority  of  the  panel  did  not  accept  that  a statistically 
significant  mortality  reduction  exists  for  women  in  their  forties 
and  so  they  were  unable  to  make  a universal  recommendation  for 
screening  in  this  age  group.  We  believe  there  is  a statistically 
significant  mortality  reduction.  We  therefore  recommend 
screening  all  healthy  women  in  their  forties.  If  we  believe  a 
certain  recommendation  is  right  for  a 45-year-old  family  mem- 
ber, we  would  (and  do)  make  the  same  recommendation  to  45-  . 
year-old  patients  who  come  for  advice  and  for  45-year-old 
women  in  general.  We  would  alter  that  recommendation  only  if 
there  were  characteristics  of  the  individual  that  were  relevant. 
We  agree  that  women  should  know  what  data  and  value  judg- 
ments we  use  to  form  our  recommendations,  and  we  support 
their  right  to  disagree  with  or  reject  our  advice. 

In  summary,  after  evaluating  and  considering  the  evidence, 
we  believe  that  we  should  actively  encourage  routine  screening 
mammography  for  women  in  their  forties.  We  also  believe  that 
providing  accurate  information  to  women  and  their  health  care 
providers  is  essential  to  assist  women  in  deciding  whether  to 
accept  or  reject  that  advice. 

Daniel  C.  Sullivan,  M.D. 

Ruthann  T.  Zern,  M.D. 
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An  Overview  of  the  Breast  Cancer 
Screening  Controversy 


Daniel  B.  Kopans* 


Randomized  controlled  studies  show  that  screening  mammo- 
grams are  as  important  for  women  aged  40-49  as  for  women 
50  years  old  and  above.  It  was  the  improper  use  of  retro- 
spective, unplanned,  sub-group  analysis  to  advise  women 
and  their  physicians  that  caused  the  controversy  over  mam- 
mograms for  women  under  50.  Furthermore,  arbitrarily 
grouping  women  into  two  groups  leads  to  the  incorrect  con- 
clusion that  the  age  of  50  is  a significant  break  point  when  it 
is  not.  The  data  demonstrates  that  none  of  the  parameters  of 
screening  change  abruptly  at  age  50.  The  recall  rates  (an 
abnormal  mammogram)  and  the  rate  at  which  biopsies  are 
recommended  are  virtually  the  same,  regardless  of  age. 
Breast  cancer  is  not  a trivial  problem  for  women  in  their 
forties.  More  than  30%  of  the  years  of  life  lost  to  breast 
cancer  are  from  women  diagnosed  while  in  their  forties.  Be- 
cause of  changing  demographics,  in  1995  and  1996,  there 
were  actually  more  women  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer  in 
their  forties  than  for  women  in  their  fifties.  The  data  clearly 
show  that  screening  women  for  breast  cancer,  on  an  annual 
basis,  beginning  by  age  40,  can  reduce  the  death  rate  by 
approximately  24%.  It  is  important  to  separate  medical  and 
scientific  analyses  from  the  economic  considerations.  “Soci- 
ety” may  decide  that  it  is  too  expensive  to  screen  women  for 
breast  cancer,  but  women  should  be  provided  with  the  sci- 
entific and  medical  information  so  that  they  can  participate 
in  the  discussion  of  whether  screening  is  “worthwhile”  and 
decide  whether  or  not  to  avail  themselves  of  its  benefit.  The 
economics  should  not  be  used  to  influence  the  scientific  and 
medical  analysis  of  benefit.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1997; 
22:1-3] 


There  is  now  clear  proof  of  benefit  for  screening  women  ages 
40-49  for  breast  cancer.  Not  only  have  the  randomized,  con- 
trolled trials  demonstrated  a statistically  significant  mortality 
reduction  of  18%,  (/),  but  the  Gothenburg  trial  has  demonstrated 
a 44%  mortality  reduction  that  is  statistically  significant,  by 
itself,  and  the  Malmo  trial  has  demonstrated  a statistically  sig- 
nificant reduction  of  35%  (presented  to  the  NIH  Consensus  De- 
velopment Conference,  January  21-23,  1997).  The  data  are  now 
as  strong  as  the  results  for  women  ages  50  and  over,  among 
whom  only  two  trials  are  significant  by  themselves. 

The  benefit  is  even  higher  since  the  National  Breast  Screening 
Study  (NBSS)  of  Canada  should  not  be  included  in  the  analysis. 
Not  only  was  it  a trial  of  volunteers  that  differed  from  the  7 other 
trials  that  were  trials  by  invitation,  but  the  control  group  was 
screened  by  clinical  breast  examination  unlike  the  unscreened 
controls  in  the  other  trials.  Of  greater  concern  is  the  fact  that 
women  with  signs  and  symptoms  of  breast  cancer  were  know- 
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ingly  permitted  to  participate  in  the  trial.  This  resulted  in  a major 
randomization  problem  (2,3)  since  the  randomization  was  not 
blinded.  All  the  women  were  first  given  a clinical  breast  exami- 
nation and  then  were  allocated  to  be  screened,  or  to  act  as  un- 
screened controls,  based  on  open  lists  rather  than  blinded  as- 
signment. There  were  more  women  with  lymph  node  positive 
cancers  in  the  screened  group  than  the  controls.  This  has  never 
equilibrated,  as  would  be  expected,  suggesting  an  allocation  im- 
balance. It  resulted  in  19  women  with  advanced  breast  cancer  (4 
or  more  positive  nodes)  being  allocated  to  the  screening  arm, 
whereas  there  were  only  5 women  with  advanced  cancers  allo- 
cated to  the  control  arm.  These  are  women  who,  not  only  could 
not  be  helped  by  screening,  but  who  were  likely  to  have  died  in 
the  early  years  of  follow-up.  The  explanation  that  the  control 
women  with  breast  cancer  were  treated  in  community  hospitals 
and  had  fewer  and  less  extensive  axillary  dissections  than  the 
screened  women  not  only  does  not  explain  the  imbalance,  but  it 
suggests  a worrisome  treatment  asymmetry,  as  well,  that  could 
influence  the  results.  The  effort  by  MacMahon  and  Bailar  to 
review  the  allocation  process  (4)  was,  unfortunately,  inadequate 
since  only  a few  centers  were  reviewed,  and  individuals  who 
were  involved  in  the  allocation  were  never  interviewed.  The 
NBSS  has  yet  to  explain  the  excess  of  deaths  that  persist  in  the 
longer  follow-up  of  the  trial.  Its  results,  by  all  estimates,  make  it 
a major  outlier  among  the  screening  trials. 

Why  Has  There  Been  a Controversy? 

The  randomized,  controlled  trials  of  breast  cancer  screening 
have  actually,  for  many  years,  shown  a statistically  significant 
benefit  for  mammographic  screening  beginning  by  the  age  of  40. 
It  was  the  inappropriate  use  of  unplanned  subgroup  analysis  that 
caused  the  confusion.  The  controversy  over  mammographic 
screening  for  women  in  their  forties  was  not  based  on  scientific 
analysis,  but  the  incorrect  use  of  data.  With  the  exception  of  the 
NBSS,  none  of  the  RCTs  were  designed  to  evaluate  women  ages 
40 — 49  as  a separate  group.  None  of  the  trials  individually,  or 
even  collectively,  had  sufficient  numbers  of  women  in  this  de- 
cade of  life  to  permit  an  expected  benefit  of  25%  to  be  statisti- 
cally significant  in  the  early  years  of  follow-up.  In  order  to  have 
an  80%  power  to  demonstrate  a 25%  mortality  reduction  at  five 
years  (assuming  a five-year  survival  of  75%),  the  trials  would 
have  had  to  involve  almost  500.000  women  split  evenly  into 
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study  and  control  groups  (5).  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  trials 
were  not  designed  to  evaluate  women  ages  40-49  as  a separate 
group  (the  screening  intervals  and  techniques  were  not  opti- 
mized) there  were  actually  only  175,000  women  under  the  age  of 
50  in  all  of  the  trials  put  together.  Since  it  was  mathematically 
impossible  for  an  expected  benefit  of  25%  to  be  statistically 
significant  in  the  early  years  of  follow-up.  it  was  specious  to 
suggest  that  there  was  no  benefit  when  the  benefits  that  did 
appear  failed  to  reach  significance  (6).  Advising  women  based 
on  subgroup  analysis  of  data  from  trials  that  lacked  the  statistical 
power  to  permit  such  analysis  has  been,  at  best,  inappropriate, 
and  the  justification  for  this  has  never  been  provided.  When 
analyzed  as  they  were  designed,  however,  the  trials  have,  for 
many  years,  demonstrated  a statistically  significant  benefit  for 
screening  beginning  by  the  age  of  40  (7).  It  is  only  the  improper 
use  of  retrospective,  unplanned,  subgroup  analysis  to  advise 
women  and  their  physicians  that  caused  the  controversy. 

Dichotomous  Analysis  Is  Misleading 

The  confusion  was  compounded  by  reviews  that  purported  to 
show  abrupt  changes  in  the  parameters  of  screening  occurring  at 
the  age  of  50  ( 8 ).  This  was  the  result  of  data  grouping  that 
compared  women  ages  40—49  (as  if  they  were  a uniform  group) 
to  all  other  women  ages  50  and  over  (as  if  they  were  a uniform 
group).  This  type  of  dichotomous  grouping,  making  the  age  of 
50  the  point  of  analysis,  leads  to  the  fallacious  interpretation  and 
incorrect  conclusion  that  the  age  of  50  is  a significant  break 
point  when  it  is  not.  The  data,  in  fact,  when  analyzed  by  smaller 
age  groups,  or  individual  age,  demonstrate  that  the  recall  rates 
(an  abnormal  mammogram)  are  virtually  the  same,  regardless  of 
age  and  the  rate  at  which  biopsies  are  recommended  is  the  same, 
regardless  of  age.  The  only  thing  that  varies  is  the  yield  of 
cancer,  and  this  changes  gradually  with  increasing  age,  with  no 
abrupt  change  at  the  age  of  50.  reflecting  the  prior  probability  of 
cancer  in  the  population  (9). 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  trials  were  not  designed  for  sub-group 
analysis,  with  longer  follow-up  and  more  deaths,  the  trials  now 
demonstrate  statistically  significant  benefit,  even  when  women 
ages  40-49  are  analyzed  separately.  The  most  recent  overview  of 
the  seven  trials  with  similar  design  shows  a 24%  mortality  reduc- 
tion for  women  ages  40-49,  that  is  significant.  Even  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  flawed  NBSS  data,  the  benefit  is  significant  (7). 

The  Benefit  Is  Not  Due  to  Women  Reaching  the 
Age  of  50 

The  argument  should  be  moot,  but  it  has  been  suggested  that 
this  benefit  is  due  to  women  reaching  the  age  of  50  and  screen- 
ing suddenly  becoming  effective.  Not  only  is  this  biologically 
not  supportable,  but  RCT  data  cannot  legitimately  be  analyzed 
by  age  at  diagnosis.  Age  at  diagnosis  is  a pseudovariable  that  is 
influenced  by  the  intervention.  Its  use  will,  a priori , bias  an 
analysis  against  cancers  detected  among  younger  women  in  the 
screened  groups  (70).  RCT  divide  women  into  two  groups.  If  the 
numbers  involved  are  large  enough,  and  the  assignment  is  truly 
random,  then  every  woman  in  the  screened  group  will  have  a 
twin  in  the  common  group.  For  every  woman  in  the  screened 
group  who  develops  a cancer  there  will  be  a woman  in  the 
control  group  whose  cancer  will  behave  in  the  same  fashion. 
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Using  the  age  at  diagnosis  will  bias  the  conclusions  against  the  ' i 
younger  screened  women.  For  example,  assume  that  woman  A i 
(in  the  screened  group)  has  her  cancer  detected  when  she  is  in  1 
her  forties,  and,  as  a consequence,  she  will  not  die  from  breast 
cancer.  Her  “twin,”  patient  B (in  the  control  group),  does  not 
have  her  cancer  diagnosed  until  she  is  in  her  fifties.  If  the  age  at 
diagnosis  is  used,  the  avoidance  of  death  by  “A”  will  not  have 
any  control  group  counterpart,  and  there  will  be  no  apparent 
mortality  benefit  for  women  screened  in  their  forties.  The  death 
of  woman  “B”  will  be  attributed  to  women  over  the  age  of  50. 
Thus,  analyzing  the  data  using  the  age  at  diagnosis  will  be  mis- 
leading and  will  bias  the  results  against  screening  the  younger  l 
women.  Nevertheless,  even  if  the  rules  of  RCT  analysis  are 
ignored  and  age  at  diagnosis  is  used,  in  the  three  trials  that  have 
performed  such  analyses,  the  benefit  has  been  shown  to  be  pri- 
marily for  women  whose  cancers  were  diagnosed  while  they 
were  still  in  their  forties  in  the  HIP  trial  (77),  the  Kopparberg 
trial  (72),  and  in  the  Gothenburg  trial  (7). 

The  Benefit  Is  Actually  Greater  Than  Indicated 
by  the  RCTs 

What  is  often  forgotten  is  that  the  RCTs  underestimate  the 
benefit  of  screening  due  to  noncompliance  and  contamination. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Canadian  trial,  which  involved  vol- 
unteers (a  separate  problem),  the  seven  trials  first  randomized  a 
population  and  then  invited  them  to  be  screened.  Women  allo- 
cated to  be  screened  who  refused  the  invitation  (noncompliance) 
are  still  counted  as  having  been  screened,  and  if  they  die  of 
breast  cancer  their  deaths  are  attributed  to  the  screened  group. 
Similarly,  women  who  had  mammograms  on  their  own,  outside 
of  the  screening  program,  and  whose  lives  were  saved  as  a result, 
are  still  counted  as  unscreened  controls.  The  benefit  of  screening 
is  likely  higher  than  the  trial  results  would  indicate. 

The  “Harms”  of  Screening  Do  Not  Change 
Suddenly  at  Age  50 

Some  analysts  have  raised  the  issue  of  “harms”  from  screen- 
ing. These  include  anxiety  from  the  process  as  well  as  biopsies 
that  prove  to  be  for  a benign  reason  (termed  unnecessary).  Not 
only  are  these  “harms”  not  equivalent  to  dying  from  breast 
cancer,  but  they  are  true  for  women  at  all  ages,  and  do  not 
change  abruptly  at  the  age  of  50.  As  noted  above,  the  recall  rate 
for  an  abnormal  mammogram  is  fairly  constant  across  all  ages, 
as  is  the  “biopsy  recommended”  rate.  The  yield  of  breast  cancer 
increases  steadily  with  increasing  age  and  merely  reflects  the 
prior  probability  of  breast  cancer  in  the  population  with  no 
abrupt  change  at  any  age  (13). 

Breast  Cancer  Is  Not  a Trivial  Problem  for 
Women  in  Their  Forties 

Finally  it  has  been  suggested  that  breast  cancer  is  not  a major 
problem  for  women  in  their  forties.  In  fact,  more  than  30%  of  the 
years  of  life  lost  to  breast  cancer  are  from  women  diagnosed 
while  in  their  forties  (77).  Although  the  incidence  of  breast 
cancer  increases  steadily  with  increasing  age,  there  are  so  many 
women  in  their  forties,  that,  in  1995  and  1996,  there  were  ac- 
tually more  women  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer  in  their  forties 
than  among  women  in  fifties  (14).  It  is  also  often  forgotten  that 
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many  cancers  that  are  diagnosed  after  the  age  of  50  have  been 
growing  for  several  years,  and  could  have  been  diagnosed  while 
the  woman  was  in  her  forties. 


A Delayed  Benefit  Does  Not  Mean  No  Benefit 


Opponents  have  implied  that,  since  the  trials  took  longer  for  a 
benefit  to  appear  among  younger  women  than  older  women,  that 
111  the  benefit  is  not  important.  This  is  incorrect.  To  begin  with, 
there  is  no  biological  reason  to  expect  an  immediate  benefit. 
Given  the  parameters  of  the  screening  trials,  a ‘‘delayed"  ben- 
efit makes  biological  sense. 

Most  of  the  RCTs  used  a screening  interval  that  was  too  long 
for  younger  women  (two  or  more  years  between  screens).  Faster 
growing  tumors  were  not  interrupted.  The  benefit  from  inter- 
rupting the  more  moderate-growth  cancers  among  the  screened 
y women  cannot  appear  until  the  women  in  the  control  group 
succumb  to  their  cancers.  This  is  likely  to  not  occur  for  five  or 
more  years  after  the  cancers  among  the  screened  women  were 
detected.  Since  most  cancers  are  not  detected  in  the  first  year  of 
screening  (the  date  from  which  the  benefit  is  measured)  and 
many  women  live  for  many  years,  even  with  breast  cancer  that 
will,  ultimately,  be  lethal,  the  result  is  the  appearance  of  a "de- 
layed" benefit.  Trials  that  screened  at  a shorter  interval  (Gothen- 
burg and  HIP)  showed  an  earlier  divergence  of  the  mortality 
curves  (years  5-7).  Nevertheless,  a "delayed"  benefit  does  not 
lessen  the  value.  As  Feig  has  pointed  out,  a woman  whose  cancer 
is  diagnosed  at  age  42  and  consequently  lives  beyond  age  52 
derives  as  much  if  not  more  benefit  than  a woman  whose  cancer 
is  found  at  age  55  such  that  she  lives  beyond  age  60  (she  had 
already  lived  beyond  age  52). 


The  Determination  of  Medical  Benefit  Should  Be 
Separated  from  Economics 

It  is  important  to  separate  the  medical  and  scientific  analysis 
from  the  economic  considerations.  "Society”  may  decide  that  it 
is  too  expensive  to  screen  women  for  breast  cancer,  but  women 
should  be  provided  with  the  scientific  and  medical  information, 
so  that  they  can  participate  in  the  discussion  of  whether  screen- 
ing is  "worthwhile”  and  decide  whether  or  not  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  benefit.  The  economics  should  not  be  used  to  in- 
fluence the  scientific  and  medical  analysis  of  benefit. 


Summary 

The  age  of  50  has  no  biological  significance,  yet  women  and 
their  physicians  have  been  led  to  believe  from  data  grouping  and 
improper  data  analysis,  that  it  represents  a true  threshold.  There 
are  no  parameters  of  screening  that  change  abruptly  at  age  50,  or 
any  other  age.  As  with  any  test,  there  are  false-negative  exami- 
nations and  false-positive  examinations.  Women  at  all  ages 
should  be  provided  with  information  concerning  the  "risks”  and 
benefits  of  screening,  so  that  they  can  make  informed  decisions. 

The  data  clearly  show  that  annually  screening  women  for 
breast  cancer,  beginning  by  age  40,  can  reduce  the  death  rate  by 
approximately  24%.  The  benefit  is  likely  even  higher  (75).  Since 
there  are  no  known  "risks”  that  relate  to  an  annual  screening 
interval,  women  should  know  that  the  only  reason  to  go  to  a 
longer  interval  between  screens  is  economic.  There  is  probably 


little  or  no  radiation  risk  for  women  by  the  time  they  reach  the 
age  of  40  (16).  Since  the  lead  time  for  detecting  cancer  by 
mammography  is  approximately  two  years  for  younger  women 
(it  is  not  clear  where  "younger”  ends  and  "older”  begins) 
(17,18),  screening  at  this  interval,  or  longer,  will  not  add  much 
to  the  health  care  without  screening.  They  should  be  screened  at 
an  interval  that  is  less  than  two  years  (79).  It  may  be  possible  to 
go  to  a longer  interval  among  older  women,  since  the  lead  time 
appears  to  be  longer  for  them,  but  the  age  at  which  this  can  be 
done  safely  has  not  been  determined.  Since  a 30%  benefit  has 
been  shown  for  women  over  the  age  of  49  who  were  screened 
with  intervals  of  almost  three  years,  a much  greater  benefit  will 
likely  occur  with  more  frequent  screening. 
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Breast  Cancer  Screening  Among  Women  in 
Their  Forties:  An  Overview  of  the  Issues 


Suzanne  W.  Fletcher * 


This  article  summarizes  the  issues  prompting  a recent  NIH 
Consensus  Conference  on  mammography  screening  for 
women  in  their  forties.  To  date,  eight  randomized  controlled 
trials  of  breast  cancer  screening  have  been  conducted,  and  a 
reduction  in  breast  cancer  mortality  has  emerged  after  10  to 
15  years  of  follow-up  among  women  offered  screening  in 
their  forties.  No  effect  appears  for  at  least  eight  years,  and 
the  reason  for  the  delay,  compared  to  that  seen  in  women 
aged  50-69,  is  not  clear.  Two  possibilities  include  cancer- 
stage  shift  due  to  screening  in  younger  women  and  the  aging 
of  women  into  their  fifties  during  the  course  of  screening. 
Possible  adverse  effects  of  screening  include  radiation  risk, 
although  this  is  low,  false-negative  and  false-positive  screen- 
ing tests,  and  overdiagnosis  due  to  detection  of  ductal  carci- 
noma in  situ  (DCIS).  In  order  to  make  appropriate  decisions 
regarding  mammography,  women  need  age-related  informa- 
tion about  both  the  benefits  and  potential  risks  of  screening. 
[Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1997;22:5-9] 


Although  85%  of  breast  cancers  occur  in  women  after  they 
reach  the  age  of  50,  breast  cancer  is  the  number  one  cause  of 
cancer  death  for  American  women  aged  40-49.  In  1993,  it  is 
estimated  that  30,940  American  women  in  this  age  group  de- 
veloped breast  cancer  and  4,843  died  of  it  (Harras,  A;  personal 
communication).  Each  year,  for  every  100,000  women  in  their 
forties,  163  are  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer  and  30  die  of  the 
disease  (7). 

Women  in  their  forties  need  information  to  understand  their 
risk  for  breast  cancer.  Data  from  SEER  statistics  indicate  that 
for  every  1,000  American  women  turning  40  years  old,  approxi- 
mately 16  will  develop  breast  cancer  at  some  time  before  their 
fiftieth  birthday  (7).  How  many  of  these  women  will  survive 
the  cancer?  SEER  statistics  show  that  nationally,  52%  of  women 
under  50  years  of  age  who  were  diagnosed  with  invasive  breast 
cancer  in  1973  were  still  living  18  years  later  (7).  Few,  if  any, 
of  these  women  were  likely  screened.  In  the  Health  Insur- 
ance Plan  (HIP)  study,  the  only  randomized  controlled  trial 
(RCT)  with  18-year  follow-up  data,  58%  of  women  in  the  group 
not  offered  screening  survived  to  18  years  (2).  With  the  advent 
of  improved  therapies  over  the  past  two  decades,  the  percent- 
age of  women  surviving  breast  cancer  is  improving  (3).  Thus, 
of  the  16  women  out  of  a thousand  who  will  develop  breast 
cancer  in  their  forties,  at  least  eight,  and  probably  more,  will 
survive  the  cancer  regardless  of  screening.  Therefore,  breast 
cancer  screening  for  women  in  their  forties  is  primarily  directed 
at  the  eight  or  fewer  women  in  every  1 ,000  who  might  be  saved 
by  earlier  detection  of  the  cancer.  If  screening  decreases  mor- 
tality by  as  much  as  25%,  it  would  save  one  or  two  of  the  16 


women  in  a thousand  who  develop  breast  cancer  in  their  for- 
ties. 

Any  potentially  fatal  illness  striking  persons  in  the  prime  of 
life  is  a terrible  occurrence,  but  breast  cancer  is  doubly  so  be- 
cause it  not  only  threatens  a woman's  life,  but  an  emotionally 
and  sexually  important  part  of  her  body  as  well.  Black  and 
colleagues  found  that  fear  of  breast  cancer  is  so  great  that 
women  in  their  forties  overestimated  their  risk  of  dying  of  breast 
cancer  20-fold  and  their  risk  of  developing  breast  cancer  sixfold 
(4).  With  such  a terrifying  disease,  it  is  important  to  find  better 
ways  to  cure  and  prevent  it. 

What  can  screening,  especially  screening  with  mammogra- 
phy, contribute  to  the  control  of  breast  cancer  in  women  in  their 
forties?  When  considering  screening  for  a particular  medical 
disease,  usually  three  questions  are  asked  relating  to  the  burden 
of  disease,  the  characteristics  of  the  screening  test,  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  early  treatment  (Table  I ).  In  particular,  it  is  im- 
portant to  examine  the  mortality  benefits  that  accrue  from  the 
intervention,  its  adverse  effects,  and  its  costs.  My  task,  then,  is 
to  present  an  overview  of  these  issues  as  they  pertain  to  breast 
cancer  screening  in  women  aged  40  to  49. 

Breast  Cancer  Mortality  Reduction 

Most  attention  in  breast  cancer  control  has  been  directed  to- 
wards determining  the  effect  of  screening  on  breast  cancer  mor- 
tality. Eight  RCTs  of  mammography,  with  or  without  clinical 
breast  examination,  have  been  conducted  in  four  countries:  the 
HIP  study  from  the  United  States;  the  Kopparberg,  Ostergotland, 
Malmo,  Stockholm,  and  Gothenburg  studies  from  Sweden;  the 
Edinburgh  study  from  the  United  Kingdom;  and  the  National 
Breast  Screening  Study  (NBSS-I)  from  Canada.  At  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  International  Workshop  on  Breast  Cancer 
Screening  in  1993,  all  seven  trials  published  at  that  time  found 
mortality  reductions  among  women  aged  50-69,  two  with  sta- 
tistically significant  results  (5).  A meta-analysis  presented  at  the 
Workshop  found  a statistically  significant  34%  reduction  in 
breast  cancer  mortality  after  seven  years  of  follow-up  among 
women  aged  50-69,  with  a relative  risk  ratio  for  screened  to 
nonscreened  women  of  0.66  (95%  confidence  interval  [Cl] : 
0.55-0.79)  (6).  However,  the  findings  among  younger  women 
were  less  clear.  The  meta-analysis  showed  no  effect  at  seven 
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Table  1.  Criteria  for  deciding  whether  a medical  condition  should  be 
included  in  periodic  health  examinations* 


1.  How  great  is  the  burden  of  suffering  caused  by  the  condition  in  terms  of: 

Death  Discomfort 

Disease  Dissatisfaction 

Disability  Destitution 

2.  How  good  is  the  screening  test,  if  one  is  to  be  performed,  in  terms  of: 

Sensitivity  Cost  Labeling  Effects 

Specificity  Safety 

Simplicity  Acceptability 

3.  a.  For  primary  prevention,  how  effective  is  the  intervention? 
or 

b.  For  secondary  prevention,  if  the  condition  is  found,  how  effective  is  the 
ensuing  treatment  in  terms  of: 

Efficacy 

Patient  Compliance 

Early  treatment  being  more  effective  than  later  treatment 


*Reprinted  by  permission  from  Fletcher  R,  Fletcher  S.  Wagner  E.  Clinical 
epidemiology — the  essentials.  Baltimore.  Williams  & Wilkins,  1996 


years  of  follow-up,  with  a relative  risk  of  0.99  (95%  Cl:  0.74- 
1 .32)  or  1 .08  (95%  Cl:  0.85-1 .39),  depending  on  whether  or  not 
results  from  the  Canadian  study  were  included. 

A new  overview  of  all  five  Swedish  studies  was  also  pre- 
sented at  the  Workshop  (7),  and  it  showed  a statistically  insig- 
nificant 10%  to  13%  mortality  reduction  at  12  years  of  follow-up 
among  women  aged  40—49  (Fig.  1).  This  overview  was  more 


current  than  the  meta-analysis  because  it  included  results  from  • it 
the  Gothenburg  trial  that  had  not  been  previously  published  and  ; In 
because  all  cases  in  the  other  studies  were  re-reviewed,  leading  a 
to  some  reassignment  of  subjects  and  outcomes.  Nevertheless,  , si 
the  new  Swedish  analysis  did  not  alter  the  conclusion  from  the  j « 
meta-analysis  that  by  seven  years  of  follow-up,  no  beneficial  j in 
effect  is  seen  in  younger  women.  With  the  data  presented  from  ft 
the  eight  randomized  trials,  the  Report  of  the  International  a 
Workshop  concluded,  “For  [women  aged  40—49  years]  it  is  li 
clear  that  in  the  first  5-7  years  after  study  entry,  there  is  no  j il 
reduction  in  mortality  from  breast  cancer  that  can  be  attributed  E 
to  screening.  There  is  an  uncertain  and,  if  present,  marginal  f 
reduction  in  mortality  at  about  10-12  years.  Only  one  study  1 
(HIP)  provides  information  on  long-term  effects  beyond  12  tl 
years,  and  more  information  is  needed.”  jc 

In  March  1996,  an  updated  meta-analysis  of  the  studies’  re-  n 
suits  was  reported  in  Falun,  Sweden,  for  women  aged  40-49  ll 
(Fig.  2).  Five  of  the  eight  showed  mortality  reductions  after  ! I 
10-15  years  of  follow-up,  and  three  showed  no  benefit.  Pooled  u 
results  demonstrated  mortality  reductions,  with  relative  risk  ra-  J 
tios  of  0.77  (95%  Cl:  0.59-1.10),  0.76  (95%  Cl:  0.62-0.93),  or  j i 
0.85  (95%  Cl:  0.71-1.01),  depending  on  which  trials  were  in-  i s 
eluded.  f 

As  results  of  the  trials  continue  to  accrue,  it  appears  that  the  t 
time  required  to  demonstrate  beneficial  screening  effect,  and  the  t 


0 3 6 9 12 


Fig.  1.  Overview  of  Swedish  randomized  trials.  Cumulative  breast  cancer  mor- 
tality (per  1000)  up  to  12  years  after  randomization  by  age  at  randomization. 
Solid  line  = invited  group  and  dotted  line  = control  group.  Adapted  with 
permission  from  Nystrom  et  al.  Breast  cancer  screening  with  mammography: 
overview  of  Swedish  randomized  trials.  Lancet  1993;341:973-978. 


Fig.  2.  Meta-analysis  of  randomized  controlled  trials  of  breast  cancer  screening 
for  women  in  their  forties,  presented  at  Falun.  Sweden:  March,  1996.  Relative 
risks  are  presented  for  each  study,  all  Swedish  trials,  all  population-based  trials, 
and  all  trials.  Adapted  with  permission  from  Breast  cancer  screening  with  mam- 
mography in  women  aged  40-49  years.  Int  J Cancer  1996:68:693-699. 
© Wiley-Liss,  Inc.,  a subsidiary  of  John  Wiley  & Sons,  Inc.,  1996. 
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size  of  the  effect,  vary  by  age.  Whereas  mortality  differences 
between  screened  and  control  groups  began  to  emerge  after  only 
a few  years  of  follow-up  for  women  aged  50-69.  the  studies 
showed  effects  more  slowly  for  women  in  their  forties.  In  the 
combined  Swedish  studies  (Fig.  1 ),  mortality  rates  were  similar 
in  the  invited  and  control  groups  during  the  first  eight  years  of 
follow-up,  after  which  a beneficial  effect  of  screening  began  to 
emerge.  This  effect  has  continued  to  grow  and  is  nearly  statis- 
tically significant  with  three  more  years  of  follow-up  (see  Fig.  2, 
all  Swedish  trials).  The  same  trend  occurred  in  the  HIP  and 
Edinburgh  studies.  In  most  studies,  breast  cancer  mortality  re- 
duction in  younger  women  was  less  than  in  older  women. 

The  cause  of  the  time  difference  in  effect  by  age  is  not  yet 
clear.  It  has  been  suggested  that  screening  picks  up  such  early 
cancers  in  younger  women  that  it  takes  longer  for  mortality 
reductions  to  occur  (8).  Indeed,  randomized  trials  have  shown 
that  screening  shifts  diagnosis  of  breast  cancer  to  earlier  stages. 
Also,  detection  of  ductal  carcinomas  is  more  common  with  the 
use  of  mammography.  However,  for  stage  shift  to  cause  the  time 
difference,  screening  would  have  to  shift  the  stage  of  cancer 
differently  according  to  age.  Analysis  of  the  Kopparberg  trial 
showed  shifts  to  earlier-stage  cancers  among  women  in  both  the 
forties  and  fifties  (9).  Data  from  all  trials,  however,  should  be 
examined  to  determine  whether  and  to  what  degree  stage  shift 
could  explain  the  delayed  effect  of  screening  in  younger  women. 

The  slower  appearance  of  mortality  reduction  in  younger 
women  could  also  be  partly  due  to  “age  creep.’’  Because 
screening  studies  occur  over  several  years,  some  women  who 
enter  trials  during  their  forties  age  into  their  fifties  over  the 
course  of  screening.  It  has  been  suggested  that  as  women  move 
into  their  fifties,  when  breast  cancer  screening  is  known  to  work, 
a benefit  becomes  apparent  {10,11).  Analyses  of  the  RCTs  are 
reported  according  to  the  age  of  women  at  entry  into  the  trial,  not 
their  age  at  the  time  of  diagnosis  of  breast  cancer.  This  approach 
is  necessary  to  preserve  the  comparability  of  the  screened  and 
control  groups.  Nevertheless,  when  there  is  the  possibility  that 
the  effect  of  breast  cancer  screening  varies  by  age.  information 
about  the  age  at  diagnosis  is  needed.  Most  trials  have  not  yet 
provided  this  information.  The  issue  is  especially  important  in 
the  two  trials  in  which  only  women  45  and  older  at  entry  were 
included. 

Two  groups  have  reported  data  about  this  issue.  In  the  HIP 
study,  32%  of  cancers  in  women  aged  40—49  at  entry  were 
detected  after  the  women  had  turned  50  (2).  Shapiro  et  al.  dem- 
onstrated that  screened  women  aged  45-49  at  entry  benefited 
when  their  cancers  were  diagnosed  after  age  50  but  not  when 
their  cancers  were  diagnosed  earlier.  The  numbers  of  women  in 
each  subgroup,  however,  were  small.  On  the  other  hand.  Tabar 
and  Duffy  did  not  find  any  effect  of  age  creep  in  the  Swedish 
two-county  trial  in  which  36%  of  cancers  were  diagnosed  after 
women  in  their  forties  turned  50  (72).  The  relative  mortality  was 
0.95  (95%  Cl:  0.44-2.03)  for  women  in  whom  breast  cancer  was 
diagnosed  after  they  turned  age  50  and  0.85  (95%  Cl:  0.49-1 .45) 
for  women  in  whom  breast  cancer  was  diagnosed  before  age  50. 
Information  from  the  other  trials  is  needed. 

Ultimately,  the  degree  to  which  age  creep  influences  mortality 
effects  for  women  in  their  forties  will  be  best  addressed  by  the 
results  of  the  National  Health  Service  Breast  Screening  Pro- 
gramme underway  in  the  United  Kingdom  (13).  In  this  large 


RCT.  women  aged  40  and  41  at  entry  are  being  screened  annu- 
ally for  five  years,  which  means  that  all  breast  cancers  diagnosed 
will  be  in  women  who  are  still  in  their  forties. 

Why  would  a screening  test  for  breast  cancer  have  differential 
effects  by  age?  Part  of  the  explanation  may  be  the  lower  accu- 
racy (both  sensitivity  and  specificity)  of  screening  tests  in 
younger  women  (5).  Also,  breast  cancer  growth  rates  may  differ 
by  age  of  the  woman.  Tabar  et  al.  found  that  the  mean  sojourn 
time  (time  in  the  preclinical  detectable  state)  was  1.25  years  for 
women  in  their  forties  and  3.03  years  for  women  in  their  fifties 
(14).  Whether  and  how  estrogen  levels  and  menopause,  rather 
than  age  per  se,  influence  effectiveness  of  breast  cancer  screen- 
ing remains  unclear  and  needs  to  be  determined.  The  question  as 
to  when  to  start  breast  cancer  screening  should  not  be  arbitrarily 
linked  to  a particular  decade  of  a woman's  life. 

It  is  important  to  determine  the  effect  of  screening  in  groups 
at  high  risk  for  breast  cancer,  especially  in  women  aged  40^19. 
To  date,  no  reports  from  the  randomized  trials  have  examined 
screening  effects  according  to  risk  status  of  the  participants. 

Adverse  Effects 

Important  possible  adverse  effects  of  breast  cancer  screening 
include  radiation  risk  from  mammography,  adverse  physical  and 
psychosocial  sequelae  of  false-positive  and  false-negative  tests, 
and  overdiagnosis. 

Radiation  risk  from  modern  mammography  appears  to  be  very 
low.  Feig  and  Ehrlich  reviewed  recent  estimates  for  lifetime 
radiation  risk  to  the  breast  and  reported  that  a single  mammo- 
gram exposure  is  estimated  to  cause  between  2.9  and  8.8  excess 
breast  cancers  per  million  women  screened  during  their  forties 
(75).  The  estimates  varied  according  to  the  age  of  the  woman 
and  the  method  of  calculation,  with  more  recent  estimates  being 
lower  than  older  ones.  If  women  in  their  forties  are  screened 
annually,  radiation  risk  might  cause  between  29  and  88  addi- 
tional breast  cancers  per  million  women  screened  for  an  entire 
decade. 

Most  previous  work  has  analyzed  the  degree  of  accuracy  of 
screening  tests  and  the  related  problems  of  false-positive  and 
false-negative  results.  The  International  Workshop  Report  sum- 
marized data  from  the  randomized  trials  showing  breast  cancer 
screening  in  younger  women  is  not  as  sensitive  as  in  older 
women  (5).  Sensitivity  by  the  detection  method  (ratio  of  screen- 
detected  cancers  to  screen-detected  plus  interval  cancers)  among 
women  aged  40^-9  at  study  entry  varied  from  53%  to  8 1 % in  the 
Stockholm,  Swedish  two-county,  and  Canada  NBSS-I  trials, 
while  comparably  defined  sensitivity  among  women  aged  50-59 
varied  from  73%  to  88%.  Thus,  the  risk  of  false-negative  screen- 
ing tests  is  greater  in  younger  women. 

Recent  data  suggest  that  false-positive  mammograms — those 
requiring  further  evaluation  to  rule  out  cancer  diagnosis — are  a 
substantial  problem  in  the  United  States.  In  a national  survey  of 
community  mammography  facilities  conducted  in  1992  and 
1993,  Brown  et  al.  found  that  11%  (95%  Cl:  9%-13%)  of 
screening  mammograms  were  read  as  abnormal;  10.6%  were 
false-positive  readings  (76).  At  a state-of-the-art  program  in 
northern  California.  Kerlikowske  et  al.  reported  that  6.3%  of 
first-screen  mammograms  among  women  aged  40-49  were  ab- 
normal. and  5.9%  proved  to  be  false-positive  readings  (77). 
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Table  2 presents  the  percentage  of  women  in  each  of  these  two 
studies  who  underwent  additional  procedures,  including  biop- 
sies, following  abnormal  mammogram  readings.  On  average, 
between  one  and  two  additional  procedures  were  performed  for 
each  abnormal  reading.  Approximately  10%  to  15%  of  women 
in  each  study  underwent  an  invasive  procedure.  Lidbrink  et  al. 
have  reported  comparable  results  from  the  Stockholm  trial  (18). 

The  psychological  effect  of  false-positive  mammograms  has 
been  studied  by  Lerman  et  al.  (79).  They  found  that  among 
women  with  high-suspicion  mammograms  that  subsequently 
proved  to  be  false-positive,  three  months  later  47%  reported 
being  quite  anxious  about  mammography,  41%  were  quite  anx- 
ious about  breast  cancer,  26%  reported  that  worry  affected  their 
mood,  and  17%  reported  that  it  adversely  affected  their  daily 
function.  Women  with  low-suspicion  mammograms  reported 
less  concern,  but  even  among  these  women  anxiety  about  mam- 
mography and  breast  cancer  was  relatively  high  (29%  and  40% 
respectively,  compared  to  24%  and  29%  in  women  with  normal 
mammograms).  In  a study  from  Norway,  18  months  after 
screening  mammography,  29%  of  126  women  with  false- 
positive mammograms  reported  anxiety  about  breast  cancer, 
compared  to  13%  of  152  randomly  selected  women  with  nega- 
tive mammograms  (p  = 0.001)  (20).  In  Britain,  Ellman  et  al. 
found  that  25%  of  women  with  normal  mammograms,  30%  of 
women  with  false-positive  mammograms,  and  35%  of  women 
with  breast  symptoms  but  with  normal  mammograms  had  Gen- 
eral Health  Questionnaire  scores  indicating  probable  psychiatric 
morbidity  (27). 

Because  breast  cancer  screening  is  periodically  repeated,  it  is 
important  to  determine  the  percentage  of  women  who  will  ex- 
perience a false-positive  mammogram  or  clinical  breast  exami- 
nation over  an  extended  period  of  time.  In  the  studies  to  date,  it 
is  clear  that  the  percentage  of  false-positive  mammograms  de- 
creases as  women  are  rescreened.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  es- 
timated that  over  a 10-year  period  of  annual  mammograms,  as 
many  as  30%  of  women  in  their  forties  will  experience  a false- 
positive mammogram  or  clinical  breast  examination  (22).  It  is 
important  to  determine  the  actual  number.  Efforts  to  decrease  the 
number  of  false-positive  screening  tests  and  their  resultant  ad- 
verse effects  are  also  urgently  needed. 

As  screening  for  breast  cancer  has  increased,  detection  of 
ductal  carcinomas  in  situ  (DCISs)  has  risen — 328%  from  1983 
to  1992  (23).  An  increasing  percentage  of  breast  cancers  de- 
tected by  screening  are  DCIS.  In  the  northern  Californian  study 
discussed  above,  43%  of  cancers  detected  among  women  in  their 


Table  2.  Follow-up  procedures  for  abnormal  screening  mammograms 


NSMF  study* 
All  ages,  % 

Northern  CA  study** 
40^19  years,  first  screen  % 

Clinical  breast  examination 

6.8 

3.2 

Repeat  mammogram 

37.0 

— 

Additional  mammogram 

41.2 

56.1 

Ultrasonography 

20.0 

10.9 

Fine  needle  aspiration 

3.0 

5.8 

Needle  biopsy 

2.9 

— 

Excisional  biopsy 

10.5 

13.0 

Needle  localization 

— 

11.0 

'^National  Survey  of  Mammography  Facilities.  Data  from  (16). 
**Data  from  (77). 


forties  were  DCIS  (77).  Some  experts  are  concerned  that  early  1 
lesions  such  as  DCIS  have  led  to  overdiagnosis  of  breast  cancer  . 
and  is  partly  responsible  for  the  recent  increased  incidence  of 
breast  cancer  (23). 

Finding  breast  cancer  before  any  invasion,  even  microinva-  * 
sion,  has  occurred  should  help  save  lives.  However,  there  are  a , 
number  of  questions  about  DCIS.  Pathologically,  it  appears  dif- 
ficult to  diagnose.  One  study,  for  instance,  asked  six  experienced  I 
pathologists  to  interpret  24  slides;  there  was  complete  agreement  ; 
among  the  six  in  only  two  of  the  10  cases  in  which  at  least  one  j 11 
pathologist  diagnosed  DCIS  (24).  The  prevalence  and  natural 
history  of  the  condition  are  not  clear  and  are  important  in  de- 
termining if  DCIS  detection  is  leading  to  overdiagnosis.  Finally,  ] 
Emster  and  colleagues  have  demonstrated  that  there  is  a wide 
range  of  treatment  approaches  for  DCIS,  not  all  of  which  may  be 
appropriate  (23).  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  studies  of  all  these  | 1 
issues. 

In  sum,  progress  has  been  made  in  better  understanding  the  ( 
breast  cancer  mortality  reduction  that  might  occur  with  a screen- 
ing program  for  women  in  their  forties.  Randomized  trials  have 
demonstrated  that  for  approximately  a decade,  no  benefit  occurs, 
but  after  10  to  15  years,  a 15%  to  25%  mortality  reduction 
appears.  This  translates  into  one  or  two  women  per  1.000  who 
might  be  saved.  The  reasons  for  the  delay  in  mortality  benefits  j 
and  the  degree  to  which  these  benefits  could  be  achieved  by 
beginning  screening  later  remain  to  be  determined.  Also  less 
clear  are  other  benefits  that  might  occur  from  earlier  screening, 
such  as  more  limited  surgery  or  less  debilitating  adjuvant 
therapy.  To  achieve  these  benefits,  however,  substantial  num- 
bers of  women  will  experience  adverse  effects,  especially  those 
caused  by  false-positive  mammograms  and  possible  overdiag- 
nosis because  of  DCIS.  Finally,  costs  of  screening  programs  and 
the  resultant  procedures  carried  out  because  of  abnormal  read- 
ings cannot  be  ignored. 

Women  need  information  about  all  these  issues.  They  rightly  j 
demand  to  be  involved  in  an  important  decision  about  their  lives 
and  their  bodies.  Ultimately,  it  is  the  job  of  medical  science  to  i 
search  for  new  and  better  ways  to  promote  health,  and  along  the  i 
way,  to  share  with  the  public  the  very  complicated  facts  as  we 
understand  them.  Armed  with  facts,  women  can  then  apply  their 
own  set  of  values  to  cope  with  the  important  problem  of  breast 
cancer. 
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What  Do  Women  Want  to  Know? 


I Maryann  Napoli* 


In  the  early  1970s,  before  there  was  any  scientific  evidence  to 
prove  mammography’s  benefit  to  younger  women,  the 
American  Cancer  Society  (ACS)  and  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  (NCI)  began  to  promote  screening  for  all  women 
over  the  age  of  35.  The  ACS’s  message  to  the  public  was — 
and  still  is — “breast  cancer  is  curable,  if  detected  early 
enough.”  In  1985,  mammography  equipment  companies  and 
other  businesses  with  vested  interests  in  getting  women  to 
undergo  screening  began  taking  over  the  “public  educa- 
tion” efforts  with  exaggerated  claims,  such  as  “a  91%  cure 
rate.”  By  the  time  the  NCI  withdrew  its  mammography 
screening  recommendation  to  women  in  their  forties,  it  was 
too  late.  Most  women  now  overestimate  their  odds  of  devel- 
oping breast  cancer  in  their  forties  and  overestimate  what 
mammography  can  do  for  them.  The  recent  NIH  Consensus 
Conference  Report  on  mammography  screening  could  have 
a major  impact  by  explaining  that  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  breast  cancers  are  unaffected  by  early  detection,  either 
because  they  are  aggressive  or  slow  growing.  Women  must 
be  better  informed  about  the  risks  of  mammography  screen- 
ing, especially  the  uncertainties  surrounding  a diagnosis  of 
ductal  carcinoma  in  situ.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1997; 
22:11-13] 


I would  not  presume  to  speak  for  all  women  today,  but  I draw 
upon  the  experiences  of  those  who  come  to  my  organization,  the 
Center  for  Medical  Consumers.  Breast  cancer  has  brought  hun- 
dreds of  women  to  our  medical  library,  which  has  been  open  to 
the  public  for  over  20  years  in  order  to  promote  informed  deci- 
sion making.  I can  also  speak  of  what  1 learn  from  the  growing 
number  of  breast  cancer  advocacy  organizations  (7). 

And  lastly,  I speak  for  myself.  As  a medical  writer,  I have 
followed  the  literature  on  breast  cancer.  As  a consumer  advo- 
cate, 1 have  followed  the  selling  of  mammography  screening  to 
women,  ever  since  the  early  1970s,  when  the  Breast  Cancer 
Detection  and  Demonstration  Project  (BCDDP)  introduced  the 
concept  of  mammography  screening  at  27  medical  centers  in  the 
United  States.  About  280,000  women  over  age  35  took  part  in 
the  BCDDP.  which  was  sponsored  by  the  American  Cancer 
Society  (ACS)  and  the  National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI). 

My  organization,  the  Center  for  Medical  Consumers,  is 
founded  on  the  belief  that  people  should  be  encouraged  to  base 
their  medical  treatment  decisions  on  the  published  evidence.  We 
also  believe  that  screening  decisions  should  be  held  to  the  high- 
est standard  of  evidence  because  they  affect  healthy  people. 

When  the  NCI  announced  its  1993  decision  to  withdraw 
mammography  screening  recommendation  for  women  in  their 
forties,  I believe  that  it  made  the  correct  judgment.  But  this 
didn’t  seem  to  change  many  opinions.  Women  had  already  been 
sold  the  idea  that  early  detection  of  breast  cancer  at  any  age 
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virtually  guarantees  cure.  The  two  most  common  reactions  I 
heard  from  women  at  that  time  were:  ‘ ‘I’ll  still  have  mammo- 
grams just  to  play  it  safe”;  and  ”What  can  we  do  to  protect 
ourselves,  if  they  take  away  mammography?”  To  many,  it 
seemed  inconceivable  that  finding  a tumor  early  could  be  any- 
thing but  beneficial.  At  the  very  least,  many  women  reasoned, 
finding  a breast  cancer  early  would  mean  a less  drastic  treat- 
ment— a widespread  misperception  given  the  fact  that  breast- 
sparing treatment  is  appropriate  for  node-positive  disease  and 
tumors  up  to  4 cm  (2).  In  a scenario  I have  observed  many  times, 
be  it  a public  forum  on  breast  cancer  or  a radio  show,  the  speaker 
who  points  to  the  lack  of  scientific  evidence  to  support  mam- 
mography screening  for  younger  women  invariably  triggers  a 
response  like  this  from  a member  of  the  audience:  “How  dare 
you  say  that  mammography  has  no  benefit  to  women  in  their 
forties;  my  breast  cancer  was  discovered  on  a mammogram  last 
year  when  I was  43.  Now  my  life  has  been  saved.” 

These  reactions  must  be  viewed  against  the  backdrop  of  the 
“public  education”  surrounding  the  BCDDP  and  the  more  re- 
cent breast  cancer  awareness  activities.  The  overly  optimistic 
opinions  surrounding  mammography  screening’s  value  to 
women  in  their  forties  are  the  direct  result  of  promoting  a tech- 
nology to  the  public  before  there  was  clear  scientific  evidence 
proving  its  benefit  to  younger  women  (3.4). 

Soon  after  we  opened  our  Center  in  1977,  I became  aware  of 
a book  for  women  called  Early  Detection:  Breast  Cancer  is 
Curable  (5)  by  Dr.  Philip  Strax.  the  radiologist  who  co-authored 
the  Health  Insurance  Plan  (HIP)  of  Greater  New  York  study  (6). 
Before  that  study  was  over.  Dr.  Strax,  then  a spokesman  for  the 
ACS.  established  a prototype  screening  center  in  New  York  City 
called  the  Guttman  Institute,  which,  in  1968,  began  offering 
mammography  screening  and  breast  exams  to  women  over  age 
35  (7).  With  the  best  of  intentions,  I’m  sure,  mammography 
began  to  be  promoted  to  women  because  the  HIP  study  showed 
a short-term  mortality  reduction,  despite  the  fact  that  mammog- 
raphy’s role  in  that  reduction  was  unclear  (the  study  did  not 
separate  the  effect  of  mammography  from  the  clinical  breast 
exam),  and  despite  the  fact  that  mammography’s  benefit  to 
younger  women  was  unproved  (8.9).  Over  a decade  later,  the 
HIP  results  were  re-examined  by  an  independent  committee  of 
experts  and  found  to  have  serious  flaws.  For  example,  half  the 
cancers  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  mammography  alone 
were  actually  palpable  and  in  no  way  clinically  occult  (10). 

A woman's  doctor  may  have  the  most  influence  in  determin- 
ing whether  she  will  undergo  mammography  screening.  Most 
doctors  tell  women  in  their  forties  to  be  screened  because,  in 
most  cases,  their  professional  organizations  (77)  advise  them  to 
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do  so.  But  the  most  influential  source  of  information  for  the  lore 
surrounding  mammography  screening— for  the  overly  optimistic 
expectations  surrounding  mammography — is  the  ACS.  The  ACS 
has  a long  history  of  overstating  the  case  for  early  detection  (7), 
of  using  five-year  survival  statistics  to  imply  cure  (72),  of  rec- 
ommending screening  tests  before  there  is  scientific  evidence  to 
prove  safety  and  efficacy  (13),  and  of  not  warning  the  public 
about  the  risks  of  screening.  In  the  case  of  mammography  there 
is  the  very  real  possibility  of  undergoing  either  an  unnecessary 
mastectomy  or  unnecessary  radiotherapy.  Wider  acceptance  of 
mammography  screening  had  led  to  a dramatic  increase  in  the 
diagnosis  of  ductal  carcinoma  in  situ  (DCIS)  (20).  Many,  per- 
haps most,  of  these  microscopic  lesions  would  never  have  pro- 
gressed to  invasive  cancer  even  if  left  untreated,  yet  DCIS  con- 
tinues to  be  treated  with  mastectomy  or  radiotherapy  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  In  this  regard,  things  haven’t  progressed  much 
since  the  BCDDP.  In  1977,  the  public  learned  about  so-called 
microscopic  cancers  that  caused  64  women  to  be  misdiagnosed 
as  having  breast  cancer  during  the  BCDDP:  37  had  undergone 
mastectomy  (4).  Quite  a revelation.  No  one  ever  warns  the  pub- 
lic about  finding  a cancer  so  early  that  pathologists  aren’t  sure 
that  it’s  even  cancer.  And  here  we  are,  20  years  later,  and  pa- 
thologists are  still  trying  to  determine  the  natural  history  of  the 
different  subtypes  of  DCIS  in  order  to  avoid  overtreatment  (14). 

Now  there's  a new  generation  of  women  in  their  forties  who 
were  too  young  at  the  time  of  those  1977  headlines  to  be  con- 
cerned about  mammography-related  misdiagnoses.  After  all, 
breast  cancer  in  that  era  was  an  older  woman’s  disease.  Women 
now  in  their  forties  have  been  “raised"  on  the  public  health 
message  that  “breast  cancer  is  curable  if  found  early  enough." 
In  other  words,  cure  is  simply  a matter  of  finding  breast  cancer 
early.  In  other  words,  if  you’re  dying  of  breast  cancer,  it’s  your 
fault  because  you  didn’t  find  it  early  enough. 

Yet  in  1980,  I came  across  a New  England  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine review  of  all  published  breast  cancer  trials  which  found  that 
25%-35%  of  all  women  diagnosed  and  treated  at  Stage  I devel- 
oped metastasis  anyway  and  died  within  10  years  of  their  mas- 
tectomies (75).  This  is  just  one  of  many  contradictions  I would 
find  between  the  “public  education"  message  to  women  and  the 
published  evidence. 

In  1985,  we  saw  the  start  of  breast  cancer  awareness  activities, 
initiated  and  largely  sponsored  by  Zeneca,  the  manufacturer  of 
tamoxifen.  Now,  it  is  the  corporate  ads  like  those  of  DuPont  and 
General  Electric  (G.E.),  makers  of  mammography-related  equip- 
ment, that  feature  the  same  old  misleading  statistics.  G.E.’s  re- 
cent long-running  television  ad,  for  example,  claimed  “a  re- 
markable 91%  cure  rate”  for  mammography.  These  corporate 
ads  come  cloaked  in  the  aura  of  public  service  announcements 
(PSA).  And  frankly,  in  terms  of  half-truths,  I don’t  find  them  to 
be  any  different  than  the  real  PSAs  sponsored  by  the  ACS  or  the 
American  College  of  Radiology  (16).  The  depiction  of  young 
women  in  these  ads,  the  use  of  “one  in  eight"  and  “one  in 
nine"  statistics,  the  magazines  and  talk  shows  featuring  personal 
stories  of  young  breast  cancer  survivors  all  have  contributed  to 
the  impression  of  breast  cancer  as  a young  woman’s  disease.  Put 
this  heightened  awareness  together  with  the  exaggerated  “public 
health"  message — early  detection  equals  cure — and  you  have  a lot 
of  women  out  there  who  think  that  a mammogram  is  the  only  thing 
that  stands  between  them  and  imminent  death  from  breast  cancer. 
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Any  honest  public  discussion  of  mammography  screening’s  : 
risk  has  been  and  still  is  discouraged.  For  example,  when 
Dr.  John  C.  Bailar,  III,  M.D.,  published  his  1976  article  stating, 

. . routine  use  of  mammography  in  screening  asymptomatic 
women  may  eventually  take  almost  as  may  lives  as  it  saves,” 
(77)  hostile  radiologists  called  one  UPI  reporter,  Patricia  Me- ; 
Cormick,  to  say  she  was  causing  breast  cancer  deaths  by  report-  ! 
ing  Bailar’ s point  of  view  (Personal  communication,  Patricia 
McCormick,  who  covered  the  BCDDP).  Radiologists  today  take 
a similar  stand  against  the  reporting  of  mammography’s  risks 
because  it  might  stop  women  from  having  mammography  (18). 
This  rather  patronizing  argument  surfaces  on  those  rare  occa- 
sions when  the  topic  of  “overdiagnosis”  makes  it  into  the  gen- 
eral media  (79).  (Notice  how  the  medical  word  sanitizes  the 
problem:  physicians  use  the  word  “overdiagnosis”  when  they 
mean  misdiagnosis,  when  they  mean  finding  cancer  that  isn’t 
there.)  Mammography  proponents  invariably  frame  the  debate  in 
this  manner:  what’s  the  harm  of  anxiety  over  an  abnormal  mam- 
mogram or  a biopsy  compared  to  death  from  breast  cancer? 
Well,  we  don’t  know  whether  any  deaths  are  prevented,  and 
many  women  (including  those  over  age  50)  do  not  fully  under- 
stand the  third  possibility  associated  with  mammography  screen- 
ing: misdiagnosis  of  cancer.  The  overreading  of  atypical  benign 
breast  disease  as  carcinoma  in  situ,  or  of  in  situ  disease  as 
invasive  cancer,  has  occurred  in  several  major  trials  where  pa- 
thologists would  be  expected  to  be  more  expert  than  those  in  the 
real  world  (20).  I have  met  many  a woman  who  has  had  a 
mastectomy  for  DCIS,  who  regards  herself  as  a cancer  survivor, 
who  worries  about  recurrence  like  every  other  cancer  patient, 
who  believes  her  daughters  are  at  high  risk,  and  who  has  no  idea 
of  the  uncertainties  that  surround  her  diagnosis  or  that  evidence 
suggests  that  only  some  cases  of  DCIS  will  become  invasive 
cancer.  In  the  last  few  years,  however,  there  has  been  a change. 
Most  women  today  with  a diagnosis  of  DCIS  come  to  our  Center 
knowing  something  about  the  controversies  surrounding  it.  But 
the  point  is  they  hear  it  for  the  first  time  at  diagnosis,  not  before 
they  consent  to  screening  in  the  first  place. 

In  summary,  women  have  received  such  one-sided  and  dis- 
torted  information  about  early  detection  that  most  probably 
don’t  know  what  they  should  be  asking  about  mammography 
screening  in  their  forties.  Women  continue  to  hear  to  this  day  the 
same  inflated  message  of  Dr.  Strax’s  book  two  decades  ago: 
“Breast  cancer  is  curable,  if  detected  early  enough"  (27). 

At  this  point,  I would  like  to  change  the  title  of  my  speech  to: 
“What  Do  Women  Need  to  Know.”  A consensus  pronounce- 
ment isn't  enough  unless  you  also  educate  the  public  about 
scientific  evidence:  about  how  mortality  reduction  proves  the  ■ 
value  of  a screening  test,  not  how  many  cancers  it  can  find,  and 
not  the  number  of  women  in  their  forties  who  get  cancer. 

But  there’s  always  a part  of  me  asking:  Does  anyone  really 
care  about  scientific  evidence?  Do  we  accept  clinical  trial  find- 
ings only  when  they  support  our  well-entrenched  ideas?  I’m 
including  doctors  in  my  questions.  Look  how  long  it  took  sur- 
geons and  radiologists  to  let  go  of  the  Halsted-radical  mastec- 
tomy, the  modified  radical  mastectomy,  and  routine  radio- 
therapy after  modified  or  total  mastectomy— just  to  cite  a few 
examples. 

When  the  National  Breast  Screening  Study  of  Canada  was 
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published,  its  design  and  mammographic  techniques  were  at- 
tacked by  American  radiologists  (22).  Few  women  had  the  time 
or  the  skills  to  make  an  in-depth  assessment  of  their  arguments. 
The  suggestion  that  Canadian  mammography  techniques  were 
inferior  to  ours,  however,  seemed  plausible  to  many  women.  But 
I found  the  “mammography  has  improved”  argument  troubling. 
Does  this  mean  that  medical  technologies  should  never  be  sub- 
jected to  controlled  trials  because  the  findings  will  always  be 
obsolete  by  the  time  they  are  published?  If  mammography  tech- 
niques have  improved  so  much,  why  were  the  greatest  mortality 
reductions  shown  for  the  two  earliest  trials  (23)1 

Nearly  30  years  of  promoting  mammography  screening  have 
passed,  and  its  proven  success  in  reducing  breast  cancer  mor- 
tality in  older  women  has  yet  to  be  reflected  in  the  nation’s 
cancer  statistics.  Given  the  massive  amount  of  resources  poured 
into  the  study  and  promotion  of  this  screening  test,  the  return  has 
been  modest,  at  best.  It  is  time  to  give  priority  to  etiology.  Little 
is  known  about  how  to  prevent  breast  cancer.  And  I’m  not  talk- 
ing here  about  giving  a drug  like  tamoxifen  to  healthy  women  to 
see  if  it  can  prevent  more  cancers  than  it  causes. 

Over  the  last  few  years,  I’ve  noticed  a change  in  thinking 
about  mammography  screening  among  the  breast  cancer  survi- 
vor/activists. Traditionally,  cancer  survivors  become  evangelists 
for  screening,  but  I’ve  detected  less  enthusiasm  of  late  (24,25). 
Every  breast  cancer  activist  I know  is  a woman  diagnosed  in  her 
forties.  These  women  know  firsthand  about  mammography’s 
other  problem:  its  high  false-negative  rate  for  younger  women.  I 
have  contacted  several  advocacy  organizations  and  heard  varia- 
tions on  this  theme:  “We’ll  continue  to  have  mammograms,  but 
researchers  must  find  better  ways  to  detect  early  breast  cancers 
because  mammography  does  not  help  most  women.  We  need  to 
know  more  about  what  causes  breast  cancer.’’  Mammography 
may  be  the  best  detection  too!  we  have,  as  the  PSAs  constantly 
remind  women,  but  it’s  just  not  good  enough. 

Some  activists  are  highly  critical  of  the  excessive  focus  on 
genetic  research.  They  want  more  funding  directed  to  a better 
understanding  of  carcinogens  in  the  air,  water,  and  food.  Some 
challenge  the  NCI’s  focus  on  individual  susceptibility  rather 
than  on  social  responsibility  (26). 

In  closing,  I want  to  address  the  new  evidence  from  Sweden 
showing  a reduction  in  breast  cancer  mortality.  For  nearly  a year, 
radiologists  have  been  portraying  this  finding  to  the  public  as  the 
proof  that  now  ends  the  controversy  (27,28).  As  someone  who 
listens  to  how  people  receive  statistical  information,  I would 
urge  the  panel  to  give  careful  consideration  to  the  layman's 
explanation  of  this  new  finding.  What,  for  example,  does  the 
reduction  in  “subsequent”  mortality  actually  mean?  (The  public 
never  hears  that  qualifying  word.)  Is  this  finding  an  argument  for 
starting  screening  at  age  40,  or  for  delaying  it  until  age  50?  How 
does  a woman  weigh  the  16%  reduction  in  subsequent  morality 
against  her  odds  of  misdiagnosis?  Does  this  new  finding  mean 
that  everyone  who  undergoes  mammography  screening  can  re- 
duce her  personal  odds  of  dying  of  breast  cancer  by  1 6%  (which 
is  how  most  people  interpret  such  a statistic)?  Or,  is  it  fairer  to 
put  it  this  way:  mammography  screening  may  result  in  a pro- 
longed life  for  16%  of  women  with  breast  cancers?  The  majority 
of  women  whose  cancers  are  found  on  a mammogram,  however, 
will  be  unaffected  by  early  detection,  either  because  they  have 
an  aggressive,  fast-growing  cancer  or  because  the  tumor  is  so 


slow  growing  the  women  would  enjoy  long-term  survival 
whether  it  was  found  early  on  a mammogram  or  later,  once  a 
symptom  appeared  (29).  Some  women  will  be  falsely  assured 
that  they  are  cancer-free. 

Here  is  where  the  Consensus  Panel  could  have  the  greatest 
impact — by  offering  a full  and  honest  explanation  of  statistics, 
by  educating  women  and  their  doctors  about  what  mammogra- 
phy can  and  cannot  do,  and  by  bringing  to  this  topic  a large  dose 
of  reality. 
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Screening  Fundamentals 


Robert  A.  Smith* 


While  researchers  have  established  the  value  of  screening  for 
breast  cancer  with  mammography,  with  and  without  clinical 
breast  examination,  age-specific  analyses  have  led  to  differ- 
ing opinions  regarding  the  ages  and  the  intervals  that  breast 
cancer  screening  should  begin.  This  article,  therefore,  pro- 
vides a detailed,  age-specific  evaluation  of  mammography 
screening  by  assessing  the  severity  of  breast  cancer,  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  earlier  versus  later  treatment,  and  the  accu- 
racy and  reliability  of  mammography.  Data  from  previous 
randomized  trials  and  other  sources  are  used  to  evaluate 
these  criteria.  The  results  indicate  that  screening  programs 
must  have  high  levels  of  participation,  achieve  acceptable 
sensitivity  (85%)  and  specificity  (90%),  adopt  age-specific 
screening  intervals,  and  consider  how  disease  stage  influ- 
ences diagnosis.  In  addition,  as  others  have  noted,  the  fol- 
lowing benchmarks  can  be  used  to  evaluate  screening  pro- 
grams: (1)  more  than  50%  of  screen-detected  cancers  should 
be  smaller  than  15  mm;  (2)  30%  or  more  of  grade  3 cancers 
detected  on  screening  should  be  less  than  15  mm;  and  (3) 
more  than  70%  of  cancers  detected  on  screening  should  be 
node  negative.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1997;22:15-19] 


As  a disease  control  strategy  and  policy,  the  goal  of  breast 
cancer  screening  is  to  reduce  morbidity  and  mortality  by  distin- 
guishing those  individuals  in  an  asymptomatic  population  that 
are  likely  and  not  likely  to  have  breast  cancer  (/).  The  emphasis 
on  likelihood  is  important  and  inherent  in  the  concept  of  screen- 
ing. A person  identified  by  a screening  test  as  likely  to  have  a 
disease  is  then  referred  for  further  diagnostic  testing  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  or  she  does  in  fact  have  the  disease  and  there- 
fore needs  treatment.  The  emphasis  on  likelihood  also  is  impor- 
tant because  screening  tests  and  programs  have  inherent 
limitations  according  to  the  criteria  that  will  be  described  below; 
thus,  while  the  majority  of  screening  test  interpretations  are  cor- 
rect, inevitably  some  individuals  will  be  incorrectly  identified  as 
possibly  having  the  disease  (a  “false  positive"),  and  screening 
will  fail  to  identify  some  who  do  have  the  disease  (a  "false 
negative").  The  advantage  of  screening  an  asymptomatic  popu- 
lation is  that  the  test  can  identify  preclinical  disease  with  suffi- 
cient lead  time — that  is,  the  time  before  the  expected  onset  of 
symptoms — to  potentially  alter  the  natural,  and  more  adverse, 
course  of  disease. 

In  order  to  be  an  effective  disease  control  strategy,  a screening 
program  should  meet  fundamental  criteria  in  three  areas:  1)  char- 
acteristics of  the  disease;  2)  the  effectiveness  of  earlier  versus 
later  treatment;  and  3)  characteristics  of  the  screening  test — 
specifically,  its  accuracy  and  reliability,  but  also  its  costs  and 
acceptability  to  the  target  population  (2).  It  would  be  ideal  if 
there  were  conventional  benchmarks  for  these  criteria,  either 
alone  or  considered  together,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Further, 
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decisions  about  screening  are  more  easily  reached  if  the  evi- 
dence for  the  effectiveness  of  earlier  versus  later  treatment,  or 
test  performance,  derives  from  well-designed  randomized  clini- 
cal trials,  since  observational  studies  are  subject  to  well-known 
biases  that  complicate  the  interpretation  of  end  results  (2).  When 
such  evidence  is  lacking,  decision  makers  are  confronted  with 
two  alternatives:  await  data  from  a well-designed  randomized 
clinical  trial,  or  attempt  to  draw  inferences  from  the  data  at  hand. 
The  interplay  between  standard  evaluative  criteria  for  screening, 
evidence-based  medicine,  and  the  existing  evidence  has  been  at 
the  heart  of  the  debate  over  the  efficacy  and  value  of  mammog- 
raphy screening  for  women  ages  4CM-9. 

Prior  to  1995,  no  individual  trial  or  meta-analysis  had  dem- 
onstrated a statistically  significant  reduction  in  breast  cancer 
deaths  among  women  ages  40—49  who  received  an  invitation 
to  mammography  screening  (7).  While  a number  of  U.S.  orga- 
nizations at  that  time  recommended  that  women  ages  40-49 
undergo  mammography  every  one  to  two  years,  this  recommen- 
dation was  made  on  the  basis  of  indirect  evidence  that  mam- 
mography is  beneficial  to  this  age  group  (3-4).  Other  organiza- 
tions did  not  endorse  screening  women  ages  4CM-9.  primarily 
because  none  of  the  trials  up  until  then  showed  a statistically 
significant  reduction  in  deaths  among  the  4CM-9  group  (5,6).  In 
1995,  however.  Smart  and  colleagues  published  meta-analysis 
results  that  showed  a statistically  significant  24%  reduction  in 
deaths  when  all  population-based  trials  of  mammography 
screening  were  combined  (7).  More  recent  results  reveal  statis- 
tically significant  mortality  reductions  for  all  trials  combined, 
and  for  two  individual  Swedish  trials  (8-10).  Thus,  at  this  time, 
breast  cancer  screening  for  women  ages  40^-9  has  met  standard 
norms  of  evidence,  and  screening  for  women  in  their  forties  is 
endorsed  by  both  the  American  Cancer  Society  and  the  National 
Cancer  Institute.  It  is  nonetheless  important  to  carefully  evaluate 
the  criteria  listed  above  and  to  compare  the  performance  of 
screening  among  women  in  their  forties  and  fifties  according  to 
these  criteria.  The  remainder  of  this  article  is  devoted  to  such  an 
evaluation. 

Disease  Burden 

In  order  to  justify  screening  large  numbers  of  healthy  people, 
the  disease  should  represent  a significant  public  health  burden. 
This  burden  may  be  a function  of  any  one  or  combination  of 
three  disease  burden  measures:  morbidity,  mortality,  and/or  pre- 
mature mortality.  For  most,  breast  cancer  meets  these  criteria  of 
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importance  well  enough.  Breast  cancer  is  the  most  common 
malignancy  diagnosed  among  women,  and  the  second  leading 
cause  of  mortality  from  cancer.  The  American  Cancer  Society 
estimates  that  in  1997,  180,200  women  will  be  diagnosed  with 
invasive  breast  cancer,  36,400  women  will  be  diagnosed  with 
ductal  carcinoma  in  situ  (DCIS),  and  43,900  women  will  die 
from  this  disease  (II).  Breast  cancer  is  also  a leading  cause  of 
premature  mortality  among  women,  and  the  leading  cause  of 
premature  mortality  from  cancer  (72).  On  average,  a woman 
who  has  died  of  breast  cancer  has  lost  19.4  years  of  life  she 
might  have  otherwise  had  (13).  In  fact,  the  decision  to  include 
women  aged  40  and  older  in  the  Health  Insurance  Plan  of 
Greater  New  York  randomized  trial  of  breast  cancer  screening 
was  based  on  the  observation  that  women  diagnosed  with  breast 
cancer  between  ages  40-49  contributed  34%  of  the  total  years  of 
potential  life  lost  due  to  breast  cancer  (14).  The  emphasis  on 
incidence  rather  than  deaths  for  women  in  their  forties  is  impor- 
tant here,  since  a significant  proportion  of  the  deaths  that  occur 
among  women  diagnosed  in  their  forties  will  occur  after  age  50. 
On  the  basis  of  these  early  study  design  decisions,  subsequent 
studies  and  screening  guidelines  by  some  organizations  have 
also  set  the  age  of  40  as  the  earliest  age  at  which  screening 
should  begin. 

The  incidence  of  breast  cancer  increases  with  age.  The  diag- 
nosis of  breast  cancer  is  uncommon  before  age  25  years,  and 
begins  to  increase  measurably  thereafter.  Between  ages  40-49, 
an  estimated  1 in  66  women  (1.52%)  will  be  diagnosed  with 
breast  cancer  during  that  10-year  period;  annual  age-specific 
incidence  rates  are  122.6  per  100.000  women  ages  40-44  and 
199.5  per  100,000  for  women  ages  45-49.  Between  the  ages  of 
50-59  an  estimated  1 in  40  women  (2.48%)  will  be  diagnosed 
with  breast  cancer  in  that  10-year  period;  annual  age-specific 
rates  are  237.1  per  100,000  women  ages  50-54  and  280.0  per 
100,000  women  ages  55-59  (15).  Due  to  trends  in  aging  (in 
particular,  the  maturation  of  the  postwar  birth  cohort),  in  1997, 
nearly  the  same  number  of  cases  of  breast  cancer  are  expected  to 
be  diagnosed  among  women  aged  40-49  as  among  women  aged 
50-59  (32,600  vs.  33,000),  even  through  breast  cancer  rates 
among  younger  women  are  lower  (16).  In  recent  years,  the  es- 
timated number  of  women  diagnosed  in  their  forties  actually 
exceeded  the  estimated  number  of  new  cases  among  women 
aged  50-59  (77). 

These  measures  of  disease  burden,  taken  individually  or  com- 
paratively, allow  one  to  reasonably  conclude  that  breast  cancer  is 
an  important  health  problem  for  women  in  their  forties.  While 
incidence  is  lower  among  women  ages  40—49  compared  with 
women  in  their  fifties,  incidence  and  associated  measures  of 
disease  burden  in  each  age  group  are  sufficiently  high  to  justify 
disease  control  efforts. 

Earlier  versus  Later  Treatment 

Beyond  disease  burden,  the  disease  must  also  meet  certain 
criteria  related  to  its  preclinical  phase  (7).  First,  the  preclinical 
condition  should  reasonably  predict  the  probability  of  progres- 
sion to  clinical  symptoms  if  left  untreated.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  preclinical  condition  may  be  invasive  disease,  or  some  im- 
portant disease  precursor.  Diagnosis  of  invasive  disease  before 
the  onset  of  symptoms  is  the  goal  of  breast  cancer  screening. 
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However,  controversy  has  arisen  over  the  increasing  rate  of  di-  :|i 
agnosis  of  DCIS  resulting  from  greater  participation  in  mam-  |«l 
mography,  especially  in  younger  women,  on  the  basis  that  not  all  ilii 
DCIS  will  progress  to  invasive  disease.  Clearly,  some  does,  but1  t 
knowledge  is  limited  as  to  the  proportion  that  will  evolve  into  an  ij  « 
invasive  tumor.  DCIS  is  believed  to  be  a precursor  to  invasive 
disease  for  several  reasons.  First,  it  is  often  found  in  the  adjacent  j t 
margins  of  excised  tumors.  Second,  invasive  breast  cancer  has  y 
been  shown  to  develop  in  a proportion  of  untreated  cases  (having  j 
biopsy  only)  of  previously  diagnosed  benign  disease,  subse-  | 
quently  determined  to  be  low-grade  DCIS.  In  one  study,  breast  1 
cancer  developed  in  9 of  28  patients — five  of  the  nine  patients  y 
died  of  the  disease  (18).  In  some  of  the  cases  that  did  not  even-  | 
tually  develop  breast  cancer,  the  entire  lesion  may  have  been  [ 
removed  at  the  time  of  biopsy,  and  thus  effectively  treated.  ’ | 
Third,  incomplete  excision  of  DCIS  has  been  associated  with  a i 
greater  probability  of  subsequent  recurrence  of  invasive  disease  | 
in  the  same  area  of  the  breast  (79).  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  not  i 
all,  and  perhaps  a significant  proportion  of  DCIS  may  not  pro-  | 
gress  to  invasive  disease  has  led  to  concerns  regarding  overtreat- 
ment, highlighted  recently  in  an  article  by  Ernster  and  colleagues  ! 
(20).  In  fact,  a growing  clinical  appreciation  for  the  heterogene- 
ity  of  DCIS  has  led  to  a number  of  efforts  to  determine  pro- 
gnostic factors  associated  with  DCIS,  as  well  as  the  range  of 
treatments,  some  less  and  some  more  aggressive,  that  are  appro- 
priate based  on  the  histologic  characteristics  of  the  disease  (27- 
23).  Given  the  current  state  of  knowledge,  reducing  overtreat- 
ment of  non-invasive  and  minimally  invasive  disease  is  a high 
priority.  However,  a diagnosis  of  DCIS  should  not  be  considered 
a “cost”  of  a screening  program,  insofar  as  DCIS  represents  a 
non-invasive  condition  with  the  highest  probability  of  progres- 
sion to  invasive  disease  and  thus,  today,  requires  treatment.  It 
should  also  selectively  not  be  considered  a cost  only  for  women 
ages  40-49,  since  women  ages  50-59  show  a similar  proportion 
of  tumors  diagnosed  as  DCIS  (24-25).  For  individuals  or  the 
population  at  risk,  we  do  not  have  the  knowledge  to  tailor 
screening  schedules  in  order  to  only  detect  lesions  of  “known” 
significance.  Thus,  it  is  important,  however,  to  consider  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  a diagnosis  of  DCIS  in  a screening  program 
apart  from  the  issue  of  over-treatment,  especially  since  the  latter 
can  be  addressed  through  professional  education. 

A second  criterion  is  that  the  disease  should  have  a detectable, 
preclinical  phase,  estimated  as  the  mean  sojourn  time  (1,26).  The 
sojourn  time  is  the  estimated  maximum  duration  of  the  detect- 
able preclinical  phase,  and  is  the  basis  for  establishing  screening 
intervals  within  which  beneficial  lead  times  are  attainable  (26). 
The  sojourn  time  must  be  of  sufficient  length  to  assure  a rea- 
sonable level  of  disease  prevalence,  both  for  the  disease  to  be 
detectable  and  to  offer  the  opportunity  for  detection  at  a point 
when  medical  intervention  can  make  a difference  in  its  natural 
history.  Thus,  it  is  axiomatic  that  screening  intervals  be  less  than 
the  estimated  mean  sojourn  time. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  mean  breast  cancer  sojourn  time 
for  women  aged  40-49  is  1.7  years,  whereas  for  women  aged 
50-69  it  is  between  3.3  and  3.8  years  (27).  This  difference  in 
estimated  sojourn  times  has  caused  concern  that  the  majority  of 
existing  trials  screened  women  ages  40^19  at  an  interval  that 
was  too  wide  to  provide  the  full  potential  benefit  of  an  early 
detection  program  (24,27).  Thus,  the  absence  of  a larger  reduc- 
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^ jtion  in  deaths,  and  the  longer  period  of  follow-up  required  to 
observe  a benefit  in  individual  trials  and  meta-analyses,  has  been 
attributed  in  large  part  to  the  failure  of  two-year  screening  in- 
tervals to  adequately  reduce  the  rate  of  advanced  disease  in 
llJai1  women  aged  4CM-9  (28). 

Finally,  there  should  be  sufficient  evidence  that  treatment  for 
early  stage  disease  offers  significant  benefits  compared  with 
treatment  at  a later  stage.  The  benefits  of  breast  cancer  treatment 
'lnl  at  earlier  versus  later  stages  are  well  established,  although  on  the 
basis  of  observed  mortality  reductions  in  the  trials,  evidence  has 
historically  been  stronger  for  women  aged  50  and  older  than  for 
women  aged  40—49  (29-31).  However,  since  diagnosis  at  more 
en'  favorable  stages  has  been  the  basis  for  the  observed  mortality 
;e”  reductions  in  the  trials,  and  analyses  have  shown  similar  long- 
term  survival  for  women  ages  40—49  compared  with  women 
^lj  ages  50  years  and  older  when  grouped  by  similar  prognostic 
ase  i factors,  benefits  have  been  inferred  for  breast  cancer  detected  by 
M mammography  in  younger  women  (31-32).  Further,  longer  term 
r()'  follow-up  of  trial  data  has  revealed  incremental  benefits  from 
al'  ! screening  among  women  randomized  in  their  forties,  eventually 
les  ; revealing  statistically  significant  reductions  in  deaths  after  an 
ie-  average  12-year  follow-up  (8). 

•o- 

of  Characteristics  of  the  Screening  Test 

o- 

Provided  that  the  disease  in  question  meets  the  characteristics 
it-  described  above,  the  test  must  meet  acceptable  criteria  for  ac- 
ji  curacy  and  reliability.  In  other  words,  it  must  do  a reasonably 
id  good  job  to  correctly  distinguish  those  who  probably  have  the 
a disease  from  those  who  probably  do  not  have  the  disease.  The 
- conventional  performance  measures  are  the  cancer  detection 
l!  rate,  sensitivity,  specificity,  and  positive  predictive  value.  These 
n measures  are  defined  by  end  results  in  the  context  of  a breast 
n cancer  screening  program.  By  convention,  the  basic  measure- 
ments for  calculating  these  outcome  measures  are  as  follows:  A 
true  positive  (TP)  can  be  defined  as  breast  cancer  diagnosed 
within  one  year  after  a biopsy  recommendation  following  an 
i abnormal  mammogram.  A true  negative  (TN)  can  be  defined  as 
no  evidence  of  breast  cancer  within  one  year  of  a normal  mam- 
i mogram.  A false  negative  (FN)  can  be  defined  as  a cancer  di- 
agnosed within  one  year  of  a normal  mammogram.  Finally,  a 
false  positive  (FP)  can  be  defined  several  ways,  each  relevant  to 
i the  focus  of  evaluation  in  a screening  program,  and  each  ac- 
cording to  the  criterion  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  breast  cancer 
within  one  year  after  the  definition  of  a positive  finding.  First, 
the  false  positive  rate  can  be  based  on  cases  recalled  for  addi- 
tional imaging  evaluation  after  an  abnormal  screening  mammo- 
gram. An  alternative  measure  is  based  on  the  number  of  cases 
referred  to  biopsy  or  surgical  consultation  after  an  abnormal 
mammogram.  A third  definition  considers  only  those  who  have 
actually  undergone  biopsy  after  an  abnormal  mammogram.  Each 
I false  positive  measurement,  in  turn,  represents  additional  pro- 
gression into  the  diagnostic  process  (33). 

Sensitivity  is  a measure  of  the  probability  of  detecting  a can- 
cer when  a cancer  exists,  or  the  proportion  of  patients  found  to 
have  cancer  within  one  year  of  screening  who  were  identified  as 
having  an  abnormality  at  the  time  of  screening.  Sensitivity  is 
estimated  by  TP/(TP  + FN).  Specificity  is  a measure  of  the 
i probability  of  correctly  identifying  an  individual  as  not  having 
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cancer  when  no  cancer  exists,  or  the  proportion  of  patients  not 
found  to  have  cancer  within  one  year  of  a normal  screening 
examination.  Specificity  is  estimated  as  TN/(TN  + FP).  The 
positive  predictive  value  (PPV)  varies  according  to  the  defini- 
tion of  a false  positive  result,  and  is  the  proportion  of  cases 
correctly  identified  as  having  cancer  among  all  cases  identified 
as  positive  according  to  the  three  definitions  listed  above  (33).  In 
other  words,  positive  predictive  value  is  given  by  TP/(TP  + FP). 

The  goal  of  a screening  program  is  to  achieve  uniformly  high 
sensitivity  and  specificity,  and  the  relative  importance  of  accu- 
racy for  either  of  these  measures  is  a function  of  the  conse- 
quences and  severity  of  an  error,  both  for  the  individual  and  the 
cost  of  the  screening  program.  From  a measurement  standpoint, 
the  sensitivity  and  specificity  of  mammography  are  influenced 
by  number  of  factors,  including  the  quality  control  of  the  screen- 
ing tests,  inteipretation  thresholds,  and  the  screening  interval. 
Thus,  any  assessment  of  existing  estimates  must  consider  the 
characteristics  of  the  screening  program  from  which  they  derive 
(34).  For  this  reason,  constant  monitoring  of  the  performance  of 
a screening  program  is  essential  to  determine  those  dimensions 
of  sensitivity  and  specificity  inherent  in  the  interplay  between 
the  disease  and  the  technology  at  hand,  and  those  which  may  be 
influenced  by  improvements  in  technique  and  operation. 

How  well  does  screening  women  ages  40—49  measure  against 
screening  women  ages  50-59  according  to  these  criteria?  The 
Agency  for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Research's  (AHCPR)  Clini- 
cal Practice  Guidelines  No.  13:  Quality  Determinants  of  Mam- 
mography included  performance  measures  to  help  mammogra- 
phy facilities  evaluate  medical  audit  data  (33).  According  to  the 
AHCPR  guideline,  if  measurable,  sensitivity  should  exceed 
85%,  specificity  should  exceed  90%,  positive  predictive  value 
based  on  abnormal  screening  exam  should  be  between  5-10%, 
and  positive  predictive  value  when  biopsy  is  recommended 
should  be  between  25-40%.  Data  from  established  screening 
programs  in  the  United  States  typically  reveal  that  the  efficiency 
of  screening  improves  somewhat  with  age;  this  is  especially  true 
for  positive  predictive  value  measures,  since  they  depend  on  the 
underlying  prevalence  of  disease  (35).  However,  in  these  series, 
and  those  data  reported  elsewhere,  screening  performance  for 
women  ages  40—49  and  50-59  approximates  these  performance 
measures  and  was  more  similar  than  dissimilar  (35-39).  Further, 
in  a University  of  California,  San  Francisco  (UCSF)  program,  a 
substantial  decline  in  sensitivity  was  observed  as  the  screening 
interval  increased  among  participants  in  the  program  (36).  mean- 
ing many  of  the  existing  measures  of  sensitivity  from  trials  and 
other  studies  must  be  interpreted  in  the  context  of  not  only 
accuracy  of  interpretation,  but  the  width  of  the  screening  inter- 
val. This  is  especially  true  when  comparing  sensitivity  data  for 
women  aged  40-49  with  older  women,  since  women  aged  50 
and  older  are  estimated  to  have  a much  wider  mean  sojourn  time, 
one  that  is  more  coincident  with  the  average  screening  intervals 
in  the  trials  (24.27-28). 

Moreover,  data  from  UCSF  and  Albuquerque  presented  at  the 
1997  National  Institutes  of  Health  Consensus  Development 
Conference  on  Breast  Cancer  Screening  for  Women  Ages  40-49 
showed  similar  performance  for  women  ages  40—49  and  50-59 
with  respect  to  tumor  size,  nodal  involvement,  and  the  rate  of 
advanced  cancers  (36-37).  Other  published  reports  have  shown 
similar  comparative  performance  (38-39).  Still,  Tabar  and  col- 
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leagues  have  argued  that  these  conventional  measures  lack  the 
necessary  precision  to  fully  assess  the  performance  of  a breast 
cancer  screening  program,  and  the  argument  is  compelling  in 
light  of  the  varying  end  results  and  measures  of  sensitivity  ob- 
served in  previous  studies  (3.40^41).  Mammographic  sensitivity 
is  not  simply  a measurement  of  test  accuracy.  Underlying  the 
measurement  of  sensitivity  is  disease  prevalence,  characteristics 
of  the  population  being  screened,  image  quality,  interpretative 
skill,  screening  intervals,  and  the  threshold  for  intervention.  Fur- 
ther, since  breast  cancer  is  a heterogeneous  disease,  similar  mea- 
sures of  sensitivity  are  no  assurance  of  detecting  the  same  mix  of 
cancers  at  favorable  prognostic  stages.  For  these  reasons,  Tabar 
et  al.  recommend  the  following  benchmarks  for  the  evaluation  of 
the  performance  of  a screening  program:  (1)  more  than  50%  of 
screen-detected  cancers  should  be  smaller  than  15  mm;  (2)  30% 
or  more  of  grade  3 cancers  detected  on  screening  should  be  less 
than  15  mm;  and  (3)  more  than  70%  of  cancers  detected  on 
screening  should  be  node  negative  (40).  In  addition,  high  rates  of 
participation  are  required,  and  participants  should  adhere  as 
closely  as  possible  to  a recommended  interval.  More  than  any- 
thing else,  the  goal  of  a breast  cancer  screening  program  is  a 
significant  reduction  in  the  rate  of  advanced  disease  over  what 
would  be  expected  in  the  absence  of  screening. 

Conclusion 

As  noted  above,  the  decision  to  screen  is  based  on  factors 
related  to  the  importance  of  the  disease  as  a public  health  prob- 
lem and  the  ability  of  a screening  test  and  program  to  meet 
acceptable  levels  of  performance.  Population-based  screening  is 
generally  thought  to  be  justified  if  the  disease  is  important,  and 
the  screening  test  is  judged  to  meet  accepted  criteria  related  to 
accuracy,  efficacy,  and  practicality.  While  these  criteria  are 
commonly  applied  as  an  evaluative  template,  there  are  no  spe- 
cific thresholds  by  which  decisions  to  offer  or  not  offer  screen- 
ing can  be  made.  A screening  test  may  fail  to  meet  any  one  of 
these  criteria  and  therefore  deemed  not  useful,  i.e.,  it  may  have 
low  sensitivity,  or  lower  sensitivity  than  an  alternative  test. 
However,  it  is  also  the  case  that  these  criteria  may  be  evaluated 
collectively,  since  the  benefits,  costs,  and  consequences  of  these 
criteria  considered  together  may  vary  in  important  ways  accord- 
ing to  the  population,  disease,  and  test  under  scrutiny.  Still,  on 
balance,  the  same  data  may  lead  to  different  conclusions  about 
the  value  of  screening  in  a population,  and  decisions  to  recom- 
mend or  not  recommend  screening  may  be  more  complicated 
when  the  underlying  evidence  is  more  inferential  than  direct. 
However,  once  the  decision  to  screen  has  been  reached,  it  is 
critical  that  screening  programs  are  carefully  monitored  and  that 
attention  is  devoted  to  using  results  to  improve  performance.  In 
general,  a breast  cancer  screening  program  must  have  high  levels 
of  participation  and  must  achieve  acceptable  levels  of  perfor- 
mance in  terms  of  sensitivity  and  specificity.  More  fundamen- 
tally, for  screening  to  be  effective,  the  program  must  reduce  the 
incidence  rate  of  advanced  breast  cancer  in  a population. 
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Study  Design  of  Randomized  Controlled 
Clinical  Trials  of  Breast  Cancer  Screening 

Eugenio  Paci,  Freda  E.  Alexander * 


Evaluation  of  population  screening  must  be  based  on  a ran- 
domized clinical  trial  (RCT)  with  the  study  population  ran- 
domized into  two  arms:  an  intervention  group  invited  to 
screening  and  a control  group  not  invited  to  screening.  Re- 
duced mortality  in  the  intervention  group  is  evidence  of  a 
benefit  from  screening.  Individual  randomization  is  the 
ideal,  but  cluster  randomization  is  often  used  for  logistical 
and  ethical  reasons.  The  use  of  volunteer  subjects  is  meth- 
odologically acceptable,  but  results  cannot  be  generalized. 
Seven  RCTs  of  breast  cancer  screening  by  mammography 
have  been  carried  out  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Sweden, 
and  Scotland.  All  the  studies,  except  the  Canadian,  were 
designed  to  assess  the  effect  of  screening  across  a wide  range 
of  ages  at  entry.  The  question  of  the  efficacy  of  breast  cancer 
screening  at  younger  ages  (<  50  years)  arose  early,  after  the 
first  results  were  reported.  To  address  this  question,  basic 
elements  of  the  screening  protocol  must  be  considered  when 
interpreting  the  results;  these  are  screening  modality  (e.g., 
mammography  with  or  without  physical  examinations),  in- 
terscreening interval,  and  number  of  screening  rounds.  This 
article  examines  the  possible  influence  of  these  factors  and 
reviews  the  design  choices  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
seven  RCTs.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1997;22:21-25] 


Randomized  Controlled  Trials  of  Screening 
for  Cancer 

Three  biases  arise  in  the  evaluation  of  screening  for  early 
detection  of  cancer  when  screen-detected  cases  are  compared 
with  other  cases:  selection  bias,  lead-time  bias,  and  length  bias. 
The  first  arises  when  people  who  accept  an  offer  of  screening  are 
compared  with  those  who  refuse  such  an  offer,  since  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  what  factors  lead  to  such  a decision  and  how 
these  factors  affect  other  health  behaviors  that  may,  in  turn, 
influence  the  chance  of  dying  from  the  cancer  in  question.  The 
other  two  biases  arise  when  screen-detected  cancers  are  com- 
pared with  other  cancers.  If  survival  from  time  of  diagnosis  is 
taken  as  an  endpoint,  then,  since  screening  has  advanced  the 
diagnosis,  the  survival  time  will  appear  to  be  longer  even  if  the 
time  of  death  has  not  been  changed — this  is  lead-time  bias.  In 
addition,  the  total  series  of  screen-detected  cancers  will,  on  av- 
erage, develop  more  slowly  during  the  preclinical  phase  (so  that 
they  spend  a longer  time  in  that  phase),  and  they  might  also  be 
those  which  would  continue  to  progress  more  slowly  following 
clinical  symptoms — this  is  length  bias. 

The  only  valid  method  of  avoiding  these  biases  in  the  evalu- 
ation of  population  screening  (e.g.,  for  breast  cancer)  is  the  use 
of  randomized  controlled  trials  (RCTs)  (7).  The  basics  of  the 
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design  of  these  trials  are  well  established.  A study  population  is 
identified  and  randomized  into  two  arms — one  that  receives  an 
invitation  to  screening  (the  intervention  arm)  and  one  that  does 
not  receive  an  invitation  (the  control  arm)  under  the  protocol  to 
be  evaluated.  All  other  health  care  and  therapy  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  study  arm.  The  entire  study  population  is  fol- 
lowed up  for  a (usually  lengthy)  time  period,  after  which  dis- 
ease-specific mortality  in  the  two  arms  of  the  trial  from  the  date 
of  randomization  to  the  end  of  follow-up  is  compared.  Reduced 
mortality  in  the  intervention  arm  is  evidence  of  the  beneficial 
effect  of  screening. 

A number  of  basic  design  features  deserve  attention  and  are 
discussed  below  in  the  context  of  breast  cancer  screening. 

The  Identification  of  the  Study  Population 

Women  who  have  already  been  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer 
cannot  benefit  from  screening  and  so  are  invariably  excluded 
from  the  study  population,  although  identification  of  these  in- 
eligible women  is  not  always  straightforward.  Once  ineligible 
women  have  been  excluded,  the  study  population  is  usually  1)  a 
geographical  population  or  one  which  is  representative  of  this,  or 
2)  subjects  who  have  volunteered  to  participate  in  an  RCT.  Vol- 
unteers, in  turn,  can  be  solicited  in  two  ways:  In  the  first  case, 
consent  is  given  by  the  intervention  group  after  randomization 
(“single  consent"  design),  and  usually  only  by  those  to  decide 
to  attend  screening;  in  the  second,  consent  is  given  prior  to 
randomization,  in  which  case  both  the  intervention  and  control 
groups  will  have  given  informed  consent  once  these  groups  are 
randomized  (“double  consent"  design).  Double  consent  has 
been  rare  in  trials  of  breast  cancer  screening  but  is  now  fre- 
quently used  for  trials  of  other  cancer  screening  (2).  The  main 
advantage  is  that  rates  of  acceptance  of  the  offer  of  screening  in 
the  intervention  arm  will  be  higher.  Disadvantages  (see  below) 
include  increased  possibility  of  contamination  (i.e.,  use  of  other 
screening  facilities)  in  the  control  arm,  difficulties  in  ensuring 
that  randomization  is  blind,  and  a possible  perceived  profes- 
sional obligation  to  provide  some  minimal  screening  for  all  who 
have  volunteered — that  is,  to  the  entire  study  population. 

A further  problem  with  volunteers  is  that  the  results  may  not 
be  generalizable  to  any  other  geographical  population,  since 
those  who  volunteer  in  one  locale  may  differ,  for  example,  in 
their  health  awareness  and  breast  cancer  risk  compared  with 
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those  in  another  region.  With  both  choices,  temporal  or  regional 
changes  in  the  underlying  breast  cancer  incidence,  stage  at  pre- 
sentation, or  survival  rates  may  determine  that  results  of  trials 
cannot  necessarily  be  generalized. 

Randomization  and  Blinding 

In  RCTs,  individual  randomization  is  the  ideal,  but  logistical 
and  ethical  issues  arise  when  large  populations  of  healthy  indi- 
viduals are  involved.  For  example,  women  invited  to  screening 
will  wish  to  discuss  with  their  general  practitioner  (GP)  whether 
or  not  to  accept;  if  only  half  of  a particular  GP’s  patients  have 
been  (randomly)  invited,  this  may  cause  practical  problems  to 
the  GP  and  lead  to  resentment  on  the  part  of  women  who  were 
not  invited.  Many  trials  of  breast  cancer  screening  have  therefore 
used  cluster  randomization  by  place  of  residence  or  medical 
practice  (3).  This,  however,  can  reduce  the  efficiency  of  the 
randomization,  since  the  number  of  units  randomized  may  be 
drastically  reduced.  In  the  Edinburgh  trial,  for  instance,  over 
40,000  women  were  randomized,  but  the  randomization  process 
was  based  on  just  78  clusters,  and  biases  between  the  two  arms 
of  the  trial  have  been  noted  (4). 

Another  basic  requirement  of  RCTs  of  therapy  is  that  ran- 
domization should  be  blind;  that  is,  the  allocation  to  one  arm  of 
the  trial  should  be  conducted  by  someone  without  knowledge  of 
clinical  characteristics  of  the  arm  which  may  influence  progno- 
sis. The  same  criteria  must  apply  in  trials  of  screening:  that  is, 
those  conducting  the  randomization  must  have  no  knowledge  of 
characteristics  that  might  influence  a subject’s  chances  of  dying 
of  the  cancer  (and,  hence,  of  being  diagnosed  with  it).  Such 
characteristics  might  include  breast  cancer  risk  factors,  physical 
symptoms,  socio-economic  status,  and  so  on.  For  trials  with  a 
“geographical”  study  population  (as  defined  above),  this 
presents  no  problem,  but  when  the  study  population  consists  of 
volunteer  subjects  who  may  have  had  some  medical  examination 
prior  to  consent  and  prior  to  randomization,  it  is  essential  that 
blindness  is  achieved. 

Contamination,  Compliance,  and  Prescreening 

The  benefit  of  screening  can  only  apply  to  women  who  are 
screened  when  compared  to  those  who  are  not.  Maximum  effect 
would  be  seen  if  all  women  in  the  intervention  arm  and  none  in 
the  control  arm  were  screened.  This  would,  in  fact,  provide  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  benefit  of  screening.  However,  the  ob- 
served differences  between  the  two  arms  of  the  trial  will  give 
diluted  effect  estimates  (accompanied  by  loss  of  statistical 
power)  if  either  of  the  following  occur:  women  in  the  interven- 
tion arm  do  not  accept  the  offer  of  screening  (low  compliance) 
or  women  in  the  control  arm  find  alternative  sources  of  screen- 
ing (contamination).  Quantifying  compliance  is  relatively 
straightforward  although  estimating  its  impact  is  difficult;  quan- 
tifying contamination  is  almost  impossible  since,  even  if  one 
counts  the  numbers  of  the  appropriate  tests  done  on  members  of 
the  control  population,  these  tests  may  have  been  done  on  ac- 
count of  symptoms  (in  which  event  they  are  part  of  usual  health 
care  and  do  not  cause  contamination).  However,  if  an  initial 
medical  examination  is  given  to  all  members  of  the  study  popu- 
lation and  includes  an  element  of  screening  for  the  cancer  (e.g., 
a clinical  examination  of  the  breasts),  the  effect  will  be  similar 
to  that  of  contamination. 


Finally,  women  in  the  intervention  arm  (especially  screen- 
detected  cases)  may  be  more  likely  to  be  treated  in  specialist 
centers,  and  this  has  the  potential  to  introduce  confounding  of 
trial  arm  by  treatment  and  by  other  factors  that  influence  the 
survival  experience  (5)  independently  of  screening.  This  may  be 
unavoidable,  but  monitoring  is  mandatory. 

Statistical  Power  and  Subgroup  Analysis 
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The  statistical  power  of  RCTs  of  screening,  as  of  therapy,  is 
based  on  the  number  of  events  expected  in  the  two  arms  of  the 
trial.  Since,  unlike  therapeutic  trials,  the  study  population  is 
initially  disease  free,  this  leads  to  a requirement  for  both  very 
large  numbers  (25,000-100,000  or  more)  in  the  study  population 
and  long-term  (seven  years  or  more)  follow-up  (6).  These  num- 
bers are  needed  to  provide  adequate  statistical  power  to  detect  an 
effect;  higher  numbers  are  required  to  provide  precise  estimates 
of  the  effect  (i.e.,  narrow  confidence  intervals)  and  to  permit 
adequate  power  for  subgroup  analyses  (e.g.,  women  below  age 
50  at  entry). 
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Endpoints 


The  endpoint  of  interest  in  screening  RCTs  is,  invariably, 
disease-specific  death  (or  an  estimate  of  this  derived  from  the 
use  of  ‘surrogate’  or  ‘interim’  endpoints  [7]).  The  ascertainment 
of  all  relevant  deaths  and  validation  of  their  status  are  critical  in 
the  design  of  screening  RCTs.  It  is  possible  for  biases  to  arise  at 
both  points  and  essential  that  this  be  avoided.  Those  women  who 
have  attended  for  screening  will  be  followed  up  at  the  times  of 
future  screening  visits  and,  if  cancer  is  detected,  may  be  treated 
in  an  associated  unit,  so  that  ascertainment  of  subsequent  death, 
if  it  occurs,  is  straightforward.  The  only  likely  method  of  ascer- 
taining deaths  in  the  control  arm  and  among  women  who  do  not 
attend  when  invited  to  screening  is  record  linkage  or  ‘flagging’ 
with  national  death  registers.  Information  from  such  sources  S 
must  be  complete  if  bias  is  to  be  avoided.  The  cause  of  death 
must  be  taken  either  from  an  entirely  objective  source  (e.g., 
death  certification)  or  must  use  appropriate  blinding  of  those 
reviewing.  There  is  now  good  evidence  that  use  of  death  certif- 
icate information  does  not  lead  to  error  in  statistical  analyses, 
although  individual  errors  may  occur  (8). 


Objectives 

Finally,  we  note  that  there  is  a tension  between  two  objectives 
of  screening  trials.  The  first  (as  for  Phase  2 clinical  trials)  is  to 
determine  whether  screening  can  reduce  mortality;  this  requires 
optimal  performance  of  maximal  screening  in  terms  of  fre- 
quency (number  of  years  between  routine  invitations  to  screen- 
ing), screening  methodology  (e.g.,  number  of  mammographic 
views,  qualifications  of  readers,  and  use  of  duplicate  reading), 
biopsy  decisions  (i.e.,  protocol  used  to  select  for  biopsy),  and  so 
forth.  The  second  is  to  provide  information  that  can  be  inter- 
preted in  terms  of  disease  natural  history  and  cost-effectiveness. 
These  two  do  not  always  lead  to  the  same  design  choices. 

RCTs  of  Breast  Cancer  Screening 

Seven  RCTs  have  been  carried  out  in  the  United  States,  Swe- 
den, Canada,  and  Scotland  to  assess  the  efficacy  of  breast  cancer 
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screening  (Table  1).  The  first  RCT.  the  Health  Insurance  Plan 
(HIP)  study,  was  launched  in  December  1963  in  order  to  deter- 
mine "whether  periodic  breast  cancer  screening  with  mammog- 
raphy and  clinical  examination  of  the  breast  holds  substantial 
promise  for  lowering  mortality  in  the  female  population  from 
breast  cancer"  (9).  The  HIP  study  was  designed  to  assess  the 
effect  of  screening  independently  of  the  age  at  entry;  neverthe- 
less, the  possibility  of  a lower  efficacy  of  screening  by  age  was 
immediately  evident,  although  the  interpretation  of  data  was 
difficult  because  of  small  numbers.  During  the  early  seventies — 
the  period  of  the  planning  phase  and  start  of  the  Swedish  trials — 
it  became  increasingly  clear  that  the  impact  of  screening  was 
different  in  younger  women.  This  observation  has  influenced  the 
design  of  all  trials  since  the  HIP  study.  In  the  Mahno  trial  (start: 
1976)  the  age  at  entry  was  postponed  to  45;  in  the  Two  County 
Study  (TCS)  the  age  range  at  entry  was  40-74,  but  the  inter- 
screening interval  was  shorter  (24  months)  for  women  40-49 
years  old  at  entry.  However,  the  Canadian  trial  (NBSS-I),  which 
began  in  1980,  was  the  only  study  specifically  designed  to  ex- 
amine whether  screening  of  younger  women  was  effective. 

Study  Population  Identification 

All  but  one  RCT  used  a geographical  (or  representative) 
population  with  the  single-consent  design  and  no  examination  of 
women  in  the  control  arm.  Only  NBSS-I  used  a double-consent 
design  with  a volunteer  study  population.  All  women  enrolled  in 
both  arms  of  that  trial  were  given  a physical  examination  before 
randomization;  the  results  of  this  examination  did  not  influence 
eligibility.  The  HIP  study  is  considered  comparable  to  a popu- 
lation-based study,  although  the  population  at  issue  was  not 
defined  on  the  basis  of  a demographic  population  list.  In  Swe- 
den. the  population  list  was  based  on  the  Municipality  Registry 
and,  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  General  Practitioner  patient  lists.  Both 
of  these  lists  cover  the  total  resident  population. 

Randomization 

The  randomization  procedures  varied  from  trial  to  trial.  The 
TCS  adopted  a cluster  randomization  based  on  geographical  and 
administrative  areas.  The  Edinburgh  trial  also  adopted  cluster 
randomization  with  the  random  unit  being  the  general  practice. 
Other  trials  were  randomized  individually  (or  used  a systematic 
procedure  approximating  this,  as  in  Gothenburg  and  Stock- 
holm). The  issue  of  blindness  was  critical  in  NBSS-I  because 


Table  1.  Characteristics  of  breast  cancer  screening  randomized  trials 
(ages  40^)9) 


Start 

Study 

name 

Population 

Age 

range 

Invited 

group 

Control 

group 

Randomization  @ 

1963 

HIP 

Pop.* 

40/49 

14,432 

14,701 

I 

1976 

Malmo 

Pop. 

45/49 

3,795 

3,769 

1 

1977 

TCS 

Pop. 

40/49 

19,844 

15.604 

C 

1979 

Edinburgh 

Pop. 

45/49 

1 1,370 

10,269 

C 

1980 

NBSS-1 

Vol. 

40/49 

25,214 

25,216 

0 

1981 

Stockholm 

Pop. 

40/49 

14,842 

7,103 

1+ 

1982 

Gothenburg 

Pop. 

40/45 

10,821 

13,101 

1 + 

*Nondemographic  population. 

@Randomization  prior  to  consent  except  where  noted:  I = individual:  C = 
cluster;  0 = physical  examination  prior  to  randomization:  + = systematic 
procedure  equivalent  to  individual  randomization. 
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randomization  came  after  the  clinical  examination  of  the  volun- 
teer population.  Breast  cancer  cases  detected  at  the  initial  physi- 
cal examination  were  included  (by  design)  in  the  published 
analysis. 

Screening  Protocol 

Three  basic  elements  are  especially  relevant  in  the  compari- 
son of  the  breast  cancer  screening  protocol  between  trials: 

1)  the  screening  modality  (the  number  of  views  used  for  mam- 
mography and  whether  a clinical  examination  was  included); 

2)  the  interscreening  interval  (the  time  between  routine  screen- 
ings for  the  intervention  group);  and 

3)  the  number  of  rounds  (the  number  of  occasions  on  which 
routine  screening  was  offered  to  the  intervention  group). 

Table  2 shows  the  main  characteristics  of  the  screening  protocol 
adopted  in  each  trial. 

Mammography  was  carried  out  in  two  standard  views  in  the 
HIP  study  and  in  NBSS- 1 . In  the  largest  trial  carried  out  in 
Sweden,  the  TCS.  only  one  oblique,  single-view  mammography 
was  performed.  In  the  Mahno  and  Edinburgh  trials,  and  in  the 
most  recent  Swedish  trial,  the  Gothenburg  trial,  two-view  mam- 
mography was  scheduled  at  the  prevalence  (first)  screening,  and 
an  oblique,  single-view  mammography  was  used  at  subsequent 
rounds. 

The  initial  physical  examination  of  the  breasts  was  included 
by  design  for  all  women  recruited  into  the  NBSS-1  trial.  All 
trials  conducted  outside  Sweden  included  regular  clinical  exami- 
nation for  women  in  the  intervention  group.  The  protocol  of  the 
Edinburgh  trial  included  four  biennial  mammography  examina- 
tions and  annual  clinical  examinations  over  the  same  period.  The 
Swedish  trials  were  based  on  mammography  only. 

Whether  physical  examination  should  be  used  in  addition  to 
mammographic  screening  has  been  debated  for  a long  time,  with 
differing  opinions  in  America  and  Europe  (10).  Generally,  Eu- 
ropean screening  guidelines  for  older  women  (aged  50  or  more) 
include  only  mammography.  In  the  Edinburgh  trial,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  proportion  of  cases  detected  by  screening  would 
have  been  reduced  by  5%  if  the  physical  examination  had  been 
omitted  (77). 

The  HIP  study  planned  four  screening  rounds  for  the  women 
in  the  invited  group,  and  women  were  actively  followed  up  after 
the  end  of  the  screening  schedule.  The  number  of  rounds  for  the 
invited  groups  varied  in  the  other  trials  from  four  to  five  (except 
the  Stockholm  trial,  which  stopped  after  two).  After  that,  women 


Table  2.  Screening  protocol  of  the  breast  cancer  screening  randomized  trials 
(ages  40-49) 


Start 

Study 

name 

Number 
of  views* 

Physical 

examination 

Interscreening 

interval 

Number 
of  rounds 

1963 

HIP 

2 

yes 

12 

4 

1976 

Malmo 

2,1 

no 

21 

8 

1977 

TCS 

1 

no 

24 

4 

1979 

Edinburgh 

2,1 

yes 

24  @ 

4 

1980 

NBSS-1 

2 

yes 

12 

5 

1981 

Stockholm 

i 

no 

28 

2 

1982 

Gothenburg 

2,1 

no 

18 

5 

*2,1  = two  views  at  the  first,  one  view  at  subsequent  screening. 
@ 12-month  interval  for  physical  examination. 
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in  both  arms  were  invited  to  have  mammography  as  service 
screening.  Follow-up  is  still  ongoing  in  all  these  trials. 

The  interscreening  interval  varied  between  trials.  The  HIP  and 
NBSS-1  trials  had  a one-year  interval.  The  interval  was  longer  in 
the  Swedish  trials,  ranging  from  18  months  in  the  Gothenburg 
trial,  to  21  months  in  the  Malmo  trial,  to  28  months  in  the 
Stockholm  trial.  In  the  Gothenburg  trial,  the  last  trial  started  in 
Sweden,  the  interval  was  18  months. 

Indicators  like  sensitivity,  specificity  and  program  predictive 
value  estimated  from  the  occurrence  of  screen-detected,  interval, 
and  clinically  detected  cancers  in  the  trials  or  in  observational 
studies  have  been  used  to  compare  the  performance  of  different 
breast  cancer  screening  programs  (12).  Based  on  TCS  data  and 
using  statistical  models,  Tabar  et  al.  (13)  have  estimated  the 
relationship  between  surrogates  and  observed  mortality  reduc- 
tion. Their  conclusion  is  that  the  interscreening  interval  should 
be  shorter  in  younger  women  (ideally,  one  year),  since  the  lead 
time  is  shorter. 

Characteristics  of  Breast  Cancer  Cases 

All  the  trials,  although  designed  to  address  mortality  reduc- 
tion, have  collected  information  on  the  characteristics  of  breast 
cancer  cases.  The  main  indicators  considered  relevant  for  the 
evaluation  of  screening  process — detection  rate  and  interval  can- 
cer rate — have  been  published  from  all  the  trials.  The  pathologic 
classification  of  cases  (pTNM,  grade)  varied  in  different  trials, 
but  data  were  not  collected  according  to  specific  protocols.  In 
the  HIP  study,  data  on  the  pathologic  characteristics  of  the  cases 
were  available  retrospectively.  Up  to  this  point,  only  the  TCS 
has  generated  information  rich  enough  for  an  in-depth  evalua- 
tion of  the  relationship  between  the  characteristics  of  tumors  and 
the  mortality  reduction. 

Knowledge  of  the  pathologic  characteristics  of  cancers  occur- 
ring in  the  invited-to-screening  population  offers  the  opportunity 
of  an  early  evaluation  of  the  screening  impact  and  is  crucial  for 
the  evaluation  of  breast  cancer  screening  programs.  The  under- 
lying population  stage/grade  distribution  has  a major  impact  on 
the  screening  efficacy — for  instance,  if  most  cases  are  symp- 
tomatically Stage  II,  then  screening  that  advances  the  diagnosis 
from  Stage  III  to  Stage  II  will  have  little  effect;  however,  if  30% 
of  cases  are  Stage  III  or  worse,  such  screening  will  be  beneficial. 
The  epidemiology  of  the  ductal  carcinoma  in  situ  (DCIS)  has 
also  increased  rapidly  in  recent  years  because  of  mammographic 
screening  in  older  women;  DCIS  is  also  associated  with  a high 
percentage  (60%)  breast  cancer  cases  in  younger  women  (14). 
Screening  programs  should  therefore  be  required  to  monitor 
DCIS  occurrence  to  evaluate  the  possible  overdiagnosis  and 
overtreatment  associated  with  screening. 

Assessment 

The  proportion  of  women  recalled  for  assessment  because  of 
a positive  finding  at  the  screening  test  is  a fundamental  param- 
eter for  the  evaluation  of  the  human  and  economic  cost  of 
screening.  As  reported  by  Rutqvist  (15)  at  a recent  conference  in 
Falun,  Sweden,  the  percentage  of  younger  women  recalled  for 
assessment  ranged  from  4%  to  6%  in  the  Swedish  trials  and, 
among  these  women,  0.2%  to  0.9%  were  referred  for  biopsy. 
The  propensity  to  recall  women  and  the  preference  for  a par- 
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ticular  assessment  modality  (e.g.,  fine  needle  aspiration)  differ  in  m 
America  and  Europe  for  professional  and  cultural  reasons  (10).  i fl 

The  possible  impact  of  more  (or  less)  aggressive  behavior  on  , ti 
interval  cancer  rates  has  been  studied  in  two  retrospective  analy-  i it 
ses  of  interval  and  screen-detected  breast  cancer  cases  in  Nijme-  u 
gen  and  Florence  (16,17).  In  younger  women,  48%  of  interval  '•  et 
cases  were  occult  at  the  previous  screening,  with  minimal  signs  fl 
present  in  22%.  Findings  were  very  similar  in  the  two  case  series,  i 

Research  on  the  psychosocial  consequences  of  breast  cancer  j f 
screening  is  limited  and  the  study  of  the  possible  adverse  effects  ti 
of  screening  have  been  studied  only  occasionally.  t 

j 

Risk  Factors  j , 

Of  the  RCTs  carried  out  until  now,  only  the  HIP  and  NBSS-1  • 
have  published  data  on  the  risk  profile  of  the  enrolled  women. 
Selection  of  traditionally  high-risk  groups  for  screening  has 
never  been  considered  feasible.  Progress  in  the  study  of  family 
history  and  cancer  susceptibility  genes  might  have  important  ( 
consequences  for  predictive  genetic  testing  and  for  mammo- 
graphic surveillance  of  high-risk  groups.  However,  selective  f 
screening  can  only  be  considered  for  women  at  exceptionally  ( 
high  risk,  and  little  is  known  about  the  efficacy  of  screening  for  'l 
women  at  special  risk  of  cancer  (18).  There  is  also  concern  about 
radiologic  screening  among  highly  susceptible  groups,  such  as  1 
the  ataxia-telangiectasia  carriers  (19). 

I 

Discussion 

I 

The  RCTs  carried  out  until  now  were  designed  to  solve  the  l 
question  of  the  efficacy  of  screening  independently  of  age,  and 
only  the  NBSS-I  specifically  studied  younger  women.  i 

We  have  provided  details  of  all  the  trials  that  have  been  con-  i 
ducted  worldwide  to  evaluate  mammographic  screening  for  re- 
ducing breast  cancer  mortality  among  women  with  breast  can- 
cer, including  women  under  50  years  of  age  at  entry.  To  address 
the  efficacy  of  screening  in  this  age  group,  a total  study  popu- 
lation of  100,318  invited  and  89,763  control  women  has  been 
assembled,  and  the  years  of  follow-up  vary  from  10  to  18  since 
the  start.  Despite  these  large  numbers  of  women,  the  number  of  j 
breast  cancer  deaths — 251  in  the  invited  group — is  relatively 
small,  so  that  statistical  power  remains  limited. 

Altogether  there  have  been  just  seven  trials,  and  we  have 
described  their  individual  characteristics  against  the  ‘ideal’  out- 
lined at  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  The  trials  differ  between 
themselves  in  many  important,  or  potentially  important,  re- 
spects; in  practice,  these  are  not  independent,  so  that,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  impossible  to  examine  the  effect  of  changing  one 
factor  (e.g.,  interscreening  interval)  while  holding  all  others 
fixed.  It  follows  that  meta-analyses  and  overview  analyses  of 
these  trials  encounter  many  problems  found  when  conducting 
similar  analyses  of  observational  studies — for  instance,  the  in- 
terpretation of  protocol  or  design  differences  across  studies  (20). 

In  her  meta-analysis  of  the  breast  cancer  screening  RCTs,  Ker- 
likowske  assessed  the  influence  of  protocol  choices  on  the  ob- 
served mortality  reduction  (21).  The  summary  relative  risk  pre- 
sented in  that  paper  did  not  suggest  a statistically  significant 
influence  of  the  different  study  design  options. 

The  quality  of  mammography  presents  a particular  problem 
and  has  always  had  a great  relevance  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
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trials.  Quality  has  changed  considerably  over  the  last  20  years 
and.  because  of  technical  modifications,  the  comparison  be- 
tween older  and  more  recent  trials  is  difficult.  In  addition,  qual- 
ity at  any  one  point  in  time  may  differ  between  trials.  It  has  been 
argued  that  results  based  on  historical  technology  are  not  nec- 
essarily applicable  to  best  current  practice;  while  this  is  undoubt- 
edly true  to  some  degree,  the  only  evidence-based  conclusions 
about  the  long-term  benefit  of  a health  intervention  must  rely  on 
evaluation  of  benefits  of  best  historical  practice.  At  the  same 
time,  the  different  performance  of  mammography  in  younger 
women,  both  premenopausal  and  perimenopausal,  has  been 
documented  and  studied.  The  combined  impact  of  mammo- 
graphic  technical  inadequacy  and  breast  cancer  characteristics  in 
younger  women  has  been  identified  as  a possible  contributor  to 
the  lower  efficacy  of  screening  in  younger  women  evident  in 
these  seven  RCTs.  For  these  reasons,  quality  assurance  studies 
of  mammographic  screening  in  all  future  trials  must  be  consid- 
ered high  priority. 

Two  other  methodological  quality  issues  concern  the  number 
of  mammographic  views  taken  and  the  inclusion  of  a clinical 
examination  to  complement  mammography  in  the  intervention 
group.  A recently  published  United  Kingdom  randomized  trial  (a 
second  generation  trial)  comparing  one-view  versus  two-view 
mammography  has  shown  that  the  two-view  test  performed  bet- 
ter, achieving  higher  detection  rates  (+24%)  and  lower  recall 
rates  (-15%)  than  the  one-view  test  (22).  The  trial  enrolled 
women  invited  to  screening  after  the  age  50,  but  the  findings  are 
probably  generalizable  to  younger  women,  for  whom  the  per- 
formance of  mammography  is  considered  lower. 

Both  the  extra  mammographic  views  and  the  additional  clini- 
cal examination  may  improve  screening.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
they  should  lead  to  screening  having  less  impact  on  breast  cancer 
mortality,  although  they  may  be  detrimental  in  other  areas  (e.g., 
causing  higher  recall  and  biopsy  rates).  These  additional  factors 
are  in  general  present  in  trials  with  smaller  mortality  reduction 
and  absent  in  those  with  higher;  this  direction  of  effect  cannot  be 
explained  by  the  inclusion  of  the  additional  factors.  It  follows 
that  differences  on  these  criteria  are  not  a problem  when  com- 
bining the  trial  results. 

There  is  a further  problem  in  interpreting  results  of  trials  of 
screening  of  younger  women,  since  the  consensus  is  that  mam- 
mographic screening  given  to  women  of  50  years  and  over  is 
efficacious.  This  was  first  pointed  out  when  HIP  results  were 
being  interpreted:  the  long-term  benefits  that  eventually 
emerged  in  the  intervention  arm  for  women  who  entered  the  trial 
under  age  50  were  restricted  to  women  who  were  diagnosed 
when  they  were  over  the  age  of  50  years  (9).  The  critical  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  same  benefits  could  have  been  achieved  for 
these  women  if  their  first  screen  had  been  delayed  until  they 
attained  the  age  of  50.  This  question  cannot  be  unequivocally 
answered  by  analyses  of  the  presently  available  randomized  tri- 
als because  of  their  designs,  although  relevant  data  have  been 
published  for  TCS  (25),  and  an  observational  study  conducted 
within  the  Edinburgh  trial  addresses  this  issue  (see  Alexander, 
current  issue).  New  trials  are  essential  to  answer  this  extremely 
important  question.  Two  are  in  progress:  the  UK  Age  Trial, 
which  started  in  1991,  and  Eurotrial  40,  which  is  in  its  feasibility 
phase.  Briefly,  women  enter  these  trials  while  typically  pre- 
menopausal (ages  40-42  years):  those  in  the  intervention  arm 
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are  offered  annual  screening  with  high-quality,  two-view  mam- 
mography during  their  forties;  and  all  women  in  both  arms  of  the 
trial  will  enter  national  service  screening  programs  at  the  age  of 
50.  Any  differences  between  the  two  arms  in  breast  cancer  mor- 
tality must  be  attributable  to  the  beneficial  effect  of  screening 
women  in  their  forties  in  addition  to  that  available  from  screen- 
ing beyond  the  fiftieth  birthday. 
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Periodic  Screening  for  Breast  Cancer:  The  HIP 
Randomized  Controlled  Trial 


Sam  Shapiro * 
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This  paper  summarizes  the  findings  of  the  first  breast  cancer 
screening  trial,  which  was  initiated  in  December  1963  to 
explore  the  efficacy  of  screening.  Women  aged  40-64  years 
were  selected  from  enrollees  in  the  Health  Insurance  Plan 
(HIP)  of  Greater  New  York  and  were  randomly  assigned  to 
study  and  control  groups.  Study  group  women  were  invited 
for  screening,  an  initial  examination,  and  three  annual  reex- 
aminations. Screening  consisted  of  film  mammography 
(cephalocaudal  and  lateral  views  of  each  breast)  and  clinical 
examination  of  breasts.  Breast  cancer  and  mortality  from 
breast  cancer  were  examined  by  treatment  group  (study  vs. 
control)  and  by  entry-age  subgroup.  By  the  end  of  18  years 
from  entry,  the  study  group  had  about  a 25%  lower  breast 
cancer  mortality  among  women  aged  40-49  and  50-59  at 
time  of  entry  than  did  the  control  group.  However,  to  a large 
extent  the  difference  among  the  40-49-year-olds  occurred  in 
the  subgroup  with  breast  cancer  diagnosed  after  these 
women  had  passed  their  50th  birthday,  and  the  utility  of 
screening  women  in  their  forties  is  questionable.  [Monogr 
Natl  Cancer  Inst  1997;22:27-30] 


The  Health  Insurance  Plan  (HIP)  project  was  initiated  in 
December  1963  to  determine  whether  periodic  breast  cancer 
screening  with  mammography  and  clinical  breast  examina- 
tion holds  substantial  promise  for  lowering  breast  cancer  mor- 
tality among  women  over  time  ( 15  to  20  years).  Women  40  to  64 
years  of  age  with  at  least  a year’s  membership  in  HIP  were 
randomly  assigned  to  either  the  study  group  or  the  control  group. 
Initially,  there  were  about  31,000  women  in  each  group,  a figure 
that  was  reduced  by  about  2%,  primarily  through  the  exclusion 
of  women  identified  as  having  a prior  breast  cancer  diagnosis 
(1-3). 

Women  entered  the  project  between  December  1963  and  June 
1966.  The  screening  schedule  included  an  initial  screening  ex- 
amination and  three  reexaminations  at  annual  intervals  for  those 
who  screened  negative  at  the  initial  examination.  About  67%  of 
the  women  appeared  for  their  initial  examination,  many  of 
whom  participated  in  succeeding  examinations.  Women  who 
disenrolled  from  HIP  continued  to  receive  free  screening  exami- 
nations. Control  group  women  followed  their  usual  patterns  of 
care. 

Each  examination  consisted  of  film  mammography  (cephalo- 
caudal and  lateral  views  of  each  breast);  a clinical  examination 
of  the  breast  by  a physician,  usually  a surgeon;  and  an  interview 
for  demographic  and  other  background  information.  Mammog- 
raphy and  clinical  examinations  were  conducted  independently. 
Later,  findings  were  coordinated  for  reports  to  the  women  and 
their  personal  physicians. 
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Overlapping  sources  of  information  were  used  to  identify 
women  with  an  initial  diagnosis  of  breast  cancer  and  to  identify 
cause  of  death  in  the  study  and  control  groups.  These  sources 
included  HIP  records,  hospital  claims  files,  death  records  in 
several  states,  the  cancer  registry  for  New  York  State,  the  Na- 
tional Death  Index  (1979  and  later  years),  and  mail  surveys 
answered  by  women  5,  10,  and  15  years  after  entry.  Cause  of 
death  was  determined  by  reviewing  death  certificates  and  hos- 
pital and  physicians’  records;  reviewers  were  blinded  to  whether 
the  women  were  in  the  study  or  control  groups. 

Selected  Methodological  Issues 

Special  attention  was  paid  to  avoid  sampling  biases  that 
would  limit  the  comparisons  between  the  study  and  control 
groups.  No  differences  were  found  in  a survey  of  personal  char- 
acteristics. Breast  cancer  rates  after  10  years  of  follow-up.  as 
well  as  mortality  from  all  causes  of  death  except  breast  cancer, 
were  similar  in  the  study  and  control  groups  (Table  1).  There 
were  differences,  however,  between  the  study  group  women 
who  were  screened  and  those  who  refused  screening;  the  latter 
group  had  a much  higher  general  mortality  rate  and  lower  breast 
cancer  incidence  rate,  indicating  the  need  to  combine  both 
groups  in  making  comparisons  with  the  control  group. 

The  number  of  breast  cancer  cases  detected  was  almost  equal 
in  the  study  and  control  groups  at  the  end  of  five  years  from 


Table  1.  Mortality  from  all  causes  excluding  breast  cancer  and  breast  cancer 
detection  rates:  10-year  follow-up  after  entry 


Rate 

10  yr 

Intervals  from  entry 

1-5  yr 

6-10  yr 

Deaths/ 10,000  person-yr 

Total  Study 

68.6 

56.3 

81.4 

Screened 

56.8 

42.9 

71.1 

Refused  Screening 

93.0 

83.7 

102.7 

Control 

68.9 

58.2 

80.1 

Breast  Cancers/ 1 ,000  person-yr 

Total  Study 

2.11 

2.05 

2.18 

Screened 

2.24 

2.26 

2.21 

Refused  Screening 

1.86 

1.61 

2.13 

Control 

2.09 

1.95 

2.22 
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entry  (i.e.,  about  Wi  years  after  the  last  women  were  screened 
in  their  follow-up  examinations).  At  five  years,  there  were  304 
breast  cancers  histologically  confirmed  in  the  study  group 
and  295  in  the  control  group;  at  six  years,  the  numbers  were  367 
and  364  breast  cancers  in  the  two  groups,  respectively;  and  at 
seven  years,  there  were  426  and  439  breast  cancers  in  the  two 
groups.  Most  of  the  results  of  the  trial  are  based  on  the  cases 
detected  within  five  years;  very  similar  results  are  found  when 
the  data  include  the  breast  cancers  diagnosed  in  years  six  and 
seven. 

Rules  were  established  for  assigning  breast  cancer  as  the 
cause  of  death.  This  was  done  because  of  the  uncertainty  in 
using  death  certificate  information  to  classify  underlying  cause 
of  death  for  research  purposes.  Two  physicians  determined 
whether  breast  cancer  was  the  underlying  cause;  differences  of 
opinion  were  resolved  through  consultation. 


Results  of  Screening  Trial 


Table  2 gives  the  distribution  of  histologically  confirmed 
breast  cancers  detected  during  the  first  five  years  from  entry  for 
the  study  group  by  source  of  diagnosis:  74%  of  the  diagnosed 
women  in  this  group  had  been  screened  at  least  once;  more  cases 


Table  2.  Breast  cancer  cases  histologically  confirmed:  study  group 


Number 

Percent 

Study  (Total) 

304 

100.0 

Screened 

225 

74.0 

Detected  on  Screening 

132 

43.4 

Interval 

93 

30.6 

(<I2  months) 

(45) 

(14.8) 

(>  1 2 months) 

(48) 

(15.9) 

Refused 

79 

26.0 

Note:  Case  detection  for  first  five  years  after  entry. 
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Fig.  1.  Cumulative  number  of  deaths 
due  to  breast  cancer  by  interval  since 
entry:  all  ages,  study  and  control 
groups  (breast  cancers  diagnosed 
within  5 and  7 years  after  entry). 
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Table  3.  Percent  of  histologically  confirmed  breast  cancer  cases  by  modality 
of  detection  at  screening 


Table  4.  Breast  cancer  deaths  among  women  diagnosed  in  specified  intervals 
from  entry:  study  and  control  groups 


)'  for 


Modality  of  detection 


Total 


Age  at  entry 


Interval  from  entry  to  breast  cancer  death 


40-49  50-59  60-64  Year  of  diagnosis  after  entry  5 yrs 


10  yrs 


18  yrs 


Total  (%) 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

t MM  only 

33.3 

25.0 

38.8 

32.0 

! Clinical  only 

44.7 

57.5 

40.3 

36.0 

MM  and  Clinical 

22.0 

17.5 

20.9 

32.0 

Wli! 

UO 

f! 


1-5 


Study  Group 

39 

95 

126 

Control  Group 

63 

133 

163 

Percent  Difference 

7 

38.1 

28.6 

22.7 

— / 

Study  Group 

123 

180 

Control  Group 

174 

236 

Percent  Difference 

29.3 

23.7 

•'•4  were  found  through  rescreenings  than  at  initial  examination;  and 

about  15%  of  the  cases  were  detected  in  the  12-month  interval 

41 

59j  j since  the  subject's  last  screening. 

Table  3 shows  the  distribution  of  confirmed  breast  cancers  by 
a I source  of  diagnosis.  A higher  proportion  of  breast  cancers  were 


detected  through  the  clinical  examination  than  through  mam- 
mography; this  was  especially  true  for  the  women  under  50  years 
of  age. 

As  Table  4 indicates,  among  women  aged  40-64  at  entry. 


# number  of  brooit  Co  dbOtht 
t yoeri  tine*  tntry 


Fig.  2.  Cumulative  number  of  deaths  due  to  breast  cancer  by  interval  since  entry  and  age  at  entry:  study  and  control  groups  (breast  cancers  diagnosed  within  5 years 
after  entry). 
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screening  resulted  in  about  a 30%  reduction  in  breast  cancer 
mortality  during  the  first  10  years  of  follow-up  from  entry;  by 
the  end  of  18  years,  the  reduction  was  close  to  25%.  Figure  1 
plots  the  data  for  breast  cancer  deaths  among  women  who  had 
breast  cancer  in  the  first  five  years  and  in  the  first  seven  years 
after  entry.  It  is  clear  that  the  same  relationships  apply  to  both 
sets  of  curves. 

A favorable  effect  of  screening  appeared  appreciably  later 
among  women  aged  4fM-9  at  entry  than  among  women  above 
this  age.  At  10  years  from  entry,  mortality  differentials  between 
the  study  and  control  groups  were  relatively  lower  at  ages  40-49 
than  at  ages  50-59  but  were  at  a similar  level  at  18  years  of 
follow-up  (Table  5).  The  delayed  reduction  in  mortality  among 
women  aged  40—49,  compared  to  those  aged  50-59,  is  seen  in 
Figure  2. 

Much  of  the  gain  after  18  years  of  follow-up  among  women 
40-49  is  due  to  breast  cancer  cases  detected  when  these  women 
were  50-54.  Limiting  the  experience  to  women  who  were  still 
40-49  at  time  of  detection  reduces  the  decrease  in  breast  cancer 

Table  5.  Percent  reduction  in  breast  cancer  deaths  in  study  vs.  control  group 
women  by  age  at  entry  and  by  selected  intervals  after  entry 

Years  from  entry  to  death 


Table  6.  Breast  cancer  deaths  among  women  ages  40-49  years  at  entry,  by 
age  at  diagnosis:  study  and  control  groups 


Age  at  diagnosis  in  years 

Deaths  within 

1 8 years  from  entry 

Study 

Control 

40-49“ 

18 

28 

40-44 

7 

10 

45 — 49 

11 

18 

45-54“ 

31 

37 

45-49 

18 

14 

50-54 

13 

23 

“Age  at  entry:  40—44  years 
bAge  at  entry:  45-49  years 


mortality  in  this  age  group  from  25%  to  14%  (Table  6).  Among 
women  45—49  at  entry  and  at  diagnosis  more  deaths  from  breast 
cancer  occurred  in  the  study  group  (18)  than  the  control  group 
(14). 

There  are  restrictions  on  drawing  hard  conclusions  from  these 
data,  but  the  reduction  in  the  decrease  in  mortality  casts  doubt  on 
the  ability  to  conclude  from  the  HIP  study  that  initiation  of 
screening  under  the  age  of  50  is  efficacious. 
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The  Edinburgh  Randomized  Trial  of  Breast 
Cancer  Screening 

Freda  E.  Alexander * 


This  article  presents  additional  follow-up  analysis  of  women 
aged  45-49  from  the  Edinburgh  Randomized  Trial  of  Breast 
Cancer  Screening.  The  screening  protocol  included  four 
mammographic  examinations  at  two-year  intervals  and 
seven  annual  clinical  examinations.  Altogether,  21,774 
women  aged  45-49  were  recruited  from  1978  to  1985  using 
cluster  randomization.  After  10-14  years  of  follow-up, 
breast  cancer  mortality  has  been  reduced  by  12%  to  18% 
(rate  ratios,  with  and  without  adjustment  for  socio-economic 
status,  are  0.88  and  0.82  respectively,  with  95%  confidence 
intervals  [CIs]  of  0.55-1.41  and  0.51-1.32).  These  benefits 
are  smaller  than  that  reported  previously  with  shorter  fol- 
low-up. This  article  also  presents  data  from  an  observational 
study  that  compared  survival  beyond  baseline  (50-52  years) 
of  women  first  offered  screening  before  and  after  age  50. 
Based  on  six-year  data,  the  results  suggest  that  earlier 
screening  confers  follow-up  benefit  (hazard  ratio  for  later 
screening  = 1.60;  95%  Cl:  0.96-2.67),  but  these  findings  are 
not  statistically  significant.  The  trial  is  too  small  to  yield 
statistically  significant  results  by  itself,  but  can  make  useful 
contributions  to  overview  and  meta-analyses.  [Monogr  Natl 
Cancer  Inst  1997:22:31-35] 


This  article  presents,  first  off,  updated  data  on  women  aged 
45-49  recruited  to  the  Edinburgh  Randomized  Trial  of  Breast 
Cancer  Screening  (ERT).  The  ERT  initially  recruited  44,288 
women  aged  45-64  years  during  the  period  1978-1981.  Almost 
all  women  of  this  age  living  in  Edinburgh  were  eligible  for  entry 
to  the  trial.  This  initial  sample  included  11.391  women  ages 
45—49  years  at  entry  (cohort  1).  In  addition,  a further  10,383 
women  aged  45^49  were  recruited  in  two  cohorts  during  the 
periods  1982-1983  (cohort  2)  and  1984-1985  (cohort  3).  These 
were  mostly  younger  women  who  had  recently  attained  the  age 
of  45  years.  The  average  ages  in  these  three  cohorts  at  entry  were 
47.4  years,  46. 1 years,  and  45.8  years  respectively. 

The  ERT  methods  have  already  been  published  (7).  Important 
aspects  of  these  are  first,  the  use  of  cluster  randomization  based 
on  primary  health  care  units,  rather  than  individual  randomiza- 
tion, and  second,  the  flagging  of  all  women  in  the  trial.  Cluster 
randomization  is  substantially  less  efficient  than  individual  ran- 
domization, since  the  number  of  units  can  be,  as  here,  much 
smaller.  Comparisons  of  the  two  arms  of  the  ERT  (offered 
screening  versus  routine  health  care)  have  revealed  that  the  two 
do  in  fact  differ,  both  by  socio-economic  status  (SES)  and  by 
all-cause  mortality  (5).  The  intervention  arm  is  of  higher  SES 
and  has  lower  all-cause  mortality.  In  addition,  other  specific- 
cause  mortality  is  higher  in  the  control  arm  for  causes  for  which 
mortality  rates  are  known  to  correlate  positively  with  lower  SES 


(5).  As  for  the  second  key  methodological  feature,  flagging,  this 
allows  the  investigators  to  routinely  monitor  all  mortality,  death 
certificate  causes  of  death,  and  the  cancer  registrations  of  all  trial 
members,  both  before  and  after  entry  to  the  trial.  Although 
women  with  a diagnosis  of  breast  cancer  before  the  trial  entry 
date  are  not  eligible  for  the  trial,  they  have  all  been  flagged. 

Analyses  of  breast  cancer  mortality  after  seven  years  of  fol- 
low-up (2)  and  after  10  years  of  follow-up  (i)  have  also  been 
published.  The  numbers  of  women  and  durations  of  follow-up 
were  chosen  to  provide  adequate  statistical  power,  using  a one- 
sided test,  to  detect  a 30%  reduction  in  breast  cancer  mortality  in 
women  offered  screening.  All  published  analyses  have,  how- 
ever, used  the  two-sided  tests  now  considered  preferable.  No 
consideration  was  given  at  the  design  stage  to  the  possibility  of 
subgroup  analyses,  and  the  trial  has  inadequate  power  to  address 
these.  Nevertheless,  because  of  the  interest  surrounding  the  ef- 
ficacy of  screening  women  under  age  50,  results  for  women  in 
this  age  group  have  been  reported. 

Women  in  the  intervention  arm  were  mammographically 
screened  at  entry  and  on  three  subsequent  occasions  for  the 
initial  cohort,  two  for  the  second,  and  one  for  the  third.  The 
fieldwork  period  for  many  of  the  younger  (45—49  years)  entrants 
continued  into  their  fifties;  the  percentages  of  all  mammographic 
screens  conducted  for  these  women  while  they  were  under  age 
50  were  46%  (initial  cohort),  79%  (cohort  2)  and  97.5%  (cohort 
3).  During  this  fieldwork  period,  all  women  attending  for  mam- 
mography also  received  a clinical  examination,  which  was  con- 
ducted independently,  and  they  were  also  invited  to  another 
clinical  examination  midway  between  two  scheduled  mammo- 
graphic screens.  Thus,  the  intervention  protocol  includes  clinical 
examination  as  an  adjunct  to  mammography.  Direct  quantifica- 
tion of  the  contribution  of  the  clinical  examination  is  not  pos- 
sible. but  statistical  modeling  (4)  has  estimated  that  (in  a steady 
state)  use  of  biennial  mammography  alone  would  detect  at 
screening  74%  of  all  breast  cancers  in  a screened  population,  and 
this  can  be  increased  to  just  79%  by  the  use  of  the  clinical 
examination.  The  corresponding  estimates  of  mean  lead  time 
with  and  without  the  clinical  examination  differ  by  just  three 
months. 

Breast  cancer  screening  was  introduced  by  the  United  King- 
dom National  Health  Service  (NHS)  in  1988.  This  is  by  mam- 
mography alone,  for  women  aged  50  years  or  more,  and  uses  an 
interscreening  interval  of  three  years.  In  Scotland,  this  means 
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that  women  are  considered  for  invitation  every  three  years  and 
receive  one  on  the  first  occasion  this  occurs  after  their  50th 
birthday.  In  practice,  therefore,  women  receive  their  first  offers 
of  service  screening  while  aged  50-52  years.  Women  in  the  ERT 
received  their  first  service  screening  offer  between  1988-1990. 
For  women  in  the  ERT  who  either  had  been  regular  attendants  at 
screening  or  who  had  been  controls,  these  invitations  were 
scheduled  to  conform  to  the  trial  design.  In  particular,  screened 
women  had  their  first  service  screen  offered  after  an  interval  of 
three  years  from  their  last  trial  screen,  and  control  women  re- 
ceived their  first  invitation  three  years  after  they  would  have 
been  invited  to  their  last  trial  screen  had  they  been  in  the  inter- 
vention arm.  All  the  updates  were  eligible  to  move  straight  into 
service  screening  after  the  end  of  their  fieldwork  period,  and  for 
most  of  these  women,  their  first  offer  of  service  screening  was  at 
the  minimum  ages  of  50-52  years.  This  necessarily  dilutes  the 
potential  effect  of  the  intervention  in  the  updates,  especially  after 
longer  follow-up  periods. 

The  purpose  of  this  article,  then,  is  actually  twofold.  First,  as 
noted  earlier,  it  provides  additional  follow-up  data  on  the  three 
ERT  cohorts,  with  and  without  adjustment  for  SES.  Second,  it 
presents  data  from  an  observational  study  conducted  to  compare 
women  scheduled  to  receive  their  first  screening  (NEIS  or  trial) 
before  versus  after  age  50,  to  determine  whether  earlier  screen- 
ing benefits  women  in  their  fifties. 

Methods 

ERT  Follow-Up 

The  women  in  the  initial  cohort  of  the  trial  completed  14  years 
of  follow-up  at  the  end  of  1995.  and  sufficient  time  has  now 
elapsed  for  death  notifications  to  be  complete.  At  the  same  time, 
12  years  of  follow-up  is  complete  for  cohort  2 and  10  years  for 
cohort  3.  Analyses  of  breast  cancer  mortality  for  these  longer 
periods  of  follow-up  have  been  conducted  as  described  previ- 
ously (3)  but  restricted  to  one  endpoint:  breast  cancer  as  the 
underlying  cause  of  death  according  to  death  certificate.  The  use 
of  the  alternative  review  method  in  the  previous  report  added 
little  aggregate  information,  and  this  has  been  confirmed  by 
others.  The  analyses,  as  before,  adjust  for  the  extra-binomial 
variation  introduced  by  the  cluster  randomization  using  the 
method  of  Williams  (6). 

These  analyses  include  all  deaths  having  breast  cancer  as  the 
underlying  cause,  whatever  the  time  of  diagnosis.  In  particular, 
the  analyses  include  deaths  of  cases  diagnosed  after  the  time 
when  NHS  service  screening  was  available  to  women  in  both 
arms  of  the  trial.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  “follow-up”  method 
of  analysis  applied  to  data  from  the  Swedish  two-county  trial  (7). 

The  Observational  Study 

An  additional  observational  comparison  using  trial  data  has 
been  conducted  to  compare  the  survival  experience  of  women 
according  to  whether  they  were  destined  to  receive  their  first 
invitation  to  screening  while  under  50  or  aged  50-52  years.  This 
can  address  the  question,  raised  by  the  Health  Insurance  Plan 
(HIP)  trial,  of  whether  screening  conducted  earlier  than  the  50th 
birthday  benefits  women  in  their  fifties.  These  analyses  were 
applied  to  women  who  were  free  of  breast  cancer  at  the  age  of 
45  years  but  have  had  breast  cancer  diagnosed  subsequently. 
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They  are  either  participants  in  the  trial  or  were  otherwise  eligible  | 
but  excluded  due  to  a diagnosis  of  breast  cancer  between  their 
45th  birthday  and  their  proposed  trial  entry  date.  Survival  be-  I 
yond  a baseline  age,  which  approximates  the  start  of  United 
Kingdom  service  screening  (see  below),  was  tested  for  associa-  , 
tion  with  the  age  (<50  versus  3=50  years)  when  the  women  jP 
would  have  received  their  first  offer  of  screening  according  to 
the  trial  protocol. 

Three  groups  of  women  form  the  study  population  for  the  I 
observational  study.  The  first  group  consists  of  members  of  the  | 
intervention  arm  of  the  initial  cohort  of  the  trial;  for  these  j 
women,  the  age  at  entry  to  the  trial  determines  whether  they  II 
would  (entrants  45^19  years)  or  would  not  (entrants  50-52 
years)  receive  their  first  offer  of  screening  early  (<50  years).  The 
second  and  third  groups  comprise  women  in  the  1982-3  and  . 
1984-5  ERT  cohorts  age  45^16  years  at  entry;  for  these  women, 
the  trial  arm  determines  the  age  at  which  the  first  offer  of  screen-  [ 
ing  was  intended  (early  if  in  the  intervention  arm,  ages  50-52  I; 
years  if  in  the  control  arm).  The  comparison  for  the  second  and  | 1 
third  groups  is  based  on  randomization.  Women  who  would 
have  been  in  one  of  these  groups  but  had  a diagnosis  of  breast  ! ■ 
cancer  between  the  45th  birthday  and  trial  entry  date  are  also 
included. 

For  groups  2 and  3 in  the  observational  study,  the  baseline  i 
date  has  been  taken  as  the  50th  birthday,  and  the  maximum  ( 
follow-up  time  is  that  used  for  the  ERT  follow-up  analyses  (i.e.,  1 [ 
12  years  from  trial  entry  for  the  second  cohort  and  10  years  for  | 
the  third).  Since  these  women  were  all  considered  for  entry  to 
the  trial  and  flagged  before  their  50th  birthday,  complete  follow- 
up information  from  baseline  is  available.  To  ensure  complete  : 
ascertainment  of  deaths  for  women  in  the  first  group  included  in  i 
the  observational  study,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  53rd  birthday 
as  baseline  (by  which  time  all  had  been  considered  for  entry  and 
flagged).  For  these  women,  the  maximum  follow-up  period  is  to 
their  60th  birthday. 

Cox’s  proportional  hazard  method  was  used  to  analyze  sur- 
vival from  baseline  for  women  in  the  observational  study  groups 
1-3  with  breast  cancer  diagnosed  between  their  45th  birthday 
and  the  end  of  the  maximum  period  of  follow-up.  Deaths  with 
breast  cancer  not  the  underlying  cause  have  been  censored,  and 
censoring  has  also  been  imposed  at  two  alternative  endpoints:  (i) 
six  years  from  baseline  for  all  women;  and  (ii)  “variable” — that 
is,  being  the  maximum  available  from  the  present  data  (six  years 
for  ERT  cohort  3,  seven  years  for  the  initial  ERT  cohort,  and 
eight  years  for  ERT  cohort  2). 

Both  the  ERT  follow-up  and  the  observational  analyses  (par- 
ticularly the  randomized  comparison  for  the  observational 
groups  2 and  3)  are  similar  to  that  conducted  in  the  HIP  trial  (S),  , 
where  the  baseline  was  the  date  of  trial  entry.  All  women  in  the 
relevant  age  groups  and  with  the  relevant  entry  times  in  both 
arms  of  the  trial  have  (if  free  of  breast  cancer)  had  several  years' 
opportunity  of  service  screening,  so  that  increased  diagnosis  on 
account  of  screening  in  the  intervention  arm  (and  prior  screening 
in  ERT  cohort  1)  should  no  longer  be  present.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ERT  cannot,  as  did  HIP  (9),  demonstrate  equal  cumulative 
incidence  in  the  two  arms  because  of  the  SES  bias. 

Analyses  for  both  the  ERT  follow-up  and  the  additional  ob- 
servational study  have  been  restricted  to  flagged  women,  have 
been  adjusted  for  cohort,  and  have  been  repeated  with  adjust- 
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Table  1.  Breast  cancer  mortality  at  14  years,  women  aged  45—49  at  entry 
into  ERT 

Years  of 
entry 

Years  of 
follow-up 

Breast  cancer  deaths 

N 

Rate/105  yrs. 

Intervention  group 

1978-1981 

78,761 

27 

3.43 

1982-1983 

29,414 

17 

5.78 

1984-1985 

31,696 

2 

0.63 

Control  group 

1978-1981 

75,726 

33 

4.36 

1982-1983 

28,029 

16 

5.71 

1984-1985 

22,662 

3 

1.32 

Table  2.  Mortality  odds  ratios  with  and  without  adjustment  for  SES  for 
intervention  arm  compared  with  control  arm. 

Breast  cancer  mortality  at  14  years 


Age  at  entry 

Entry  dates 

Odds  ratio 
(95%  Cl) 

Adjusted  odds 
ratio  (95%  Cl) 

45-49 

1978-1981 

0.77  (0.43-1.37) 

0.84  (0.48-1.49) 

45-49 

1978-1985 

0.82  (0.51-1.32) 

0.88  (0.55-1.41) 

45-49 

1978-1981 

0.77  (0.37-1.62) 

45 — 49 

1978-1985' 

0.78  (0.46-1.31) 

'See  “Notes”  section. 


ment  for  SES  of  the  primary  health  care  unit  as  described  in 
(2,5).  The  statistical  packages  SAS  and  EGRET  were  used  to 
perform  the  analyses. 

Results 

The  breast  cancer  mortality  for  the  two  arms  of  the  ERT  trial 
and  by  entry  year  for  women  aged  45^19  years  at  entry  is  shown 
in  Table  1.  The  total  number  of  deaths  remains  very  small. 


Formal  comparisons  of  the  younger  entrants,  when  adjusted 
for  SES,  give  estimated  reductions  of  12%  to  16%,  which  differ 
little  from  corresponding  analyses  of  the  whole  initial  cohort 
(Table  2).  None  of  these  results  are  statistically  significant,  and 
all  confidence  intervals  are  wide.  The  point  estimates  of  benefit 
are  smaller  than  those  that  did  not  adjust  for  SES  and  those  for 
the  10-year  analysis  that  did  not  adjust  for  SES  because  of 
significant  interaction.1  Figure  1 shows  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  intervention  and  control  populations  is  absent  up  to  six 
years  of  follow-up  and  then  largest  in  the  period  8-1  1 years. 
Cumulative  all-cause  mortality  remains  uniformly  higher  in  the 
control  group  (Fig.  2). 

The  observational  study  (Table  3)  shows  differences  in  sur- 
vival (from  baseline)  between  women  for  whom  an  earlier  offer 
of  screening  was  and  was  not  available.  These  are  of  borderline 
statistical  significance.  The  point  estimate  of  the  hazard  substan- 
tially exceeds  unity  in  both  groups  and  by  a larger  amount  for 
groups  two  and  three  in  the  observational  study,  although  the 
confidence  intervals  are  very  wide  when  subgroups  are  ana- 
lyzed. 

Discussion 

The  ERT  mortality  analysis  at  10-14  years  and  its  relation  to 
earlier  analyses  are  broadly  in  line  with  results  from  other  ran- 
domized trials.  Screening  given  during  a limited  fieldwork  pe- 
riod cannot  confer  an  unending  benefit.  In  addition,  young  en- 
trants in  both  the  ERT  follow-up  and  the  observational  study  all 
benefited  from  service  screening,  and  for  groups  2 and  3 in  the 
observational  study,  this  generally  occurred  without  any  inter- 
vening period  without  screening  beyond  that  imposed  by  the 
NHS  age  criteria.  Thus,  they  all  received  benefit  from  screening 


Fig.  1.  ERT  cumulative  mortality  from  breast  cancer  (underlying  cause  of  death)  in  women  aged  45—49  years  at  trial  entry  (entrants  1978-1985). 
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Fig.  2.  Cumulative  all-cause  mortality  in  women  in  the  initial  ERT  cohort. 


Table  3.  Results  of  observational  study.  Survival  beyond  baseline1  by 
intended  age2  of  first  offer  of  screening 


Follow-up 

period 

Group  analyzed 

Hazard  ratio 
(95%  Cl)3 

P-value 

6 yrs 

all 

1.60  (0.96-2.67) 

0.07 

1982-1985  entrants 

1.83  (0.85-3.91) 

0.12 

1978-1981  entrants 

1.43  (0.71-2.87) 

0.31 

Variable4 

all 

1.45  (0.94-2.23) 

0.09 

1982-1985  entrants 

1.54  (0.79-2.98) 

0.21 

1978-1981  entrants 

1.37  (0.78-2.42) 

0.28 

'Baseline  age:  age  53  years  for  1978-1981  entrants.  Age  50  years  for  other 
entrants. 

"Reference  group:  first  offer  of  screening  <50  years. 

'Hazard  ratios  are  for  first  offer  of  screening  to  women  50-52  years  with  no 
breast  cancer  diagnosis  up  to  that  time. 

4Variable  follow-up:  7 years  from  age  53  for  1978-1981  entrants,  8 years  from 
age  50  for  1982-1983  entrants,  6 years  from  age  50  for  1984-1985  entrants. 


conducted  at  those  ages  recommended  unequivocally  by  expert 
scientific  opinion.  The  point  estimates  and  their  change  with 
time  and  age  can  readily  be  explained  this  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  chance  can  explain  all  these  patterns  and  the  results  are 
consistent  with  the  null  hypothesis  of  no  benefit. 

The  SES  bias  and  the  difference  in  all-cause  mortality  be- 
tween the  two  arms  of  the  ERT  follow-up  trial  is  a cause  for 
concern,  but  it  has  been  argued  previously  that  the  effect  should 
be  conservative.  Breast  cancer  incidence  is  higher  in  women  of 
higher  SES  (9),  but  survival  from  time  of  diagnosis  is  longer  for 
these  women  (10).  It  is  a priori  uncertain  whether  and  in  which 
direction  breast  cancer  mortality  will  be  associated  with  SES, 
although  most  authors  assume  that  it  will  be  higher  in  women  of 


higher  SES.  This  has  been  confirmed  in  the  control  women  of 
the  ERT  (McCafferty,  manuscript  in  preparation).  The  bias  in- 
troduced by  the  cluster  randomization  should  therefore  be  con- 
servative. A special  check  has  been  made  of  vital  status  of  all 
breast  cancer  cases  in  the  1984-1985  cohort  (cohort  3);  the  low 
breast  cancer  mortality  in  this  cohort  is  not  attributable  to  arti- 
facts of  ascertainment  of  deaths  from  flagging. 

The  ERT  was,  as  indicated  above,  not  designed  for  analyses 
by  age  or  other  subgroups.  Its  importance  to  those  considering 
effects  of  screening  women  under  age  50  years  is  most  likely  to 
come  from  overview  and  meta-analyses.  Results  of  the  analyses 
of  breast  cancer  mortality  in  the  whole  trial  population  after  14 
years  of  follow-up  and  with  alternative  methods  of  SES  adjust- 
ment will  be  published  shortly  (Alexander  et  al.,  manuscript  in 
preparation). 

The  comparability  of  groups  analyzed  in  the  observational 
study  is  not  justified  by  randomization,  and  confounding  effects 
by  an  unknown  factor  cannot  be  ruled  out.  These  results  are 
preliminary,  since  dates  of  breast  cancer  diagnosis  are  still  being 
sought  for  a small  number  of  women  known  to  have  been  diag- 
nosed before  trial  entry  (but  not  at  present  known  to  be  before  or 
after  the  45th  birthday).  Although,  the  results  do  not  reach  con- 
ventional levels  of  statistical  significance,  they  suggest  that 
women  in  their  fifties  receive  benefit  from  screening  conducted 
earlier. 
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Notes 

' Alternative  methods  of  SES  adjustment  are  now  being  evaluated,  and  these 
suggest  that  the  unadjusted  results  presented  here  may  be  preferable. 
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The  Canadian  National  Breast  Screening  Study: 
Update  on  Breast  Cancer  Mortality 
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The  Canadian  National  Breast  Screening  Study  (CNBSS), 
conducted  on  women  age  40-49,  was  designed  to  evaluate  the 
efficacy  of  combined  annual  mammography  and  physical 
examination  of  the  breasts  in  reducing  breast  cancer  mor- 
tality in  comparison  to  usual  care  (UC)  controls.  From  Janu- 
ary 1980  through  March  1985,  25,214  women  were  individu- 
ally randomized  to  the  mammography/physical  exam  (MP) 
arm  and  25,216  to  the  UC.  The  integrity  of  the  randomiza- 
tion has  been  reviewed  and  confirmed  to  be  unbiased.  Dur- 
ing an  average  follow-up  of  10.5  years  from  entry  (range: 
8.75-13  years),  82  women  died  from  breast  cancer  in  the  MP 
arm  and  72  in  the  UC,  for  a rate  ratio  of  1.14  (95%  confi- 
dence interval:  0.83-1.56).  All-cause  mortality  was  almost 
identical  comparing  the  two  groups;  the  nonsignificant  ex- 
cess of  breast  cancer  deaths  in  the  MP  arm  was  balanced  by 
an  excess  of  other  cancer  deaths  in  the  UC  arm.  [Monogr 
Natl  Cancer  Inst  1997:22:37-41] 


The  Canadian  National  Breast  Screening  Study  (CNBSS)  is 
an  individually  randomized  trial  designed  to  evaluate,  in  women 
age  40-49  on  entry  to  the  study,  the  combined  efficacy  of  annual 
mammography,  physical  examination  of  the  breasts,  and  the 
teaching  of  breast  self-examination  in  reducing  breast  cancer 
mortality  ( 7 ).  Thus,  it  was  specifically  designed  to  evaluate  the 
efficacy  of  screening  in  women  who  chose  to  be  screened,  rather 
than  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  screening  in  the  population. 
Efficacy  trials  are  usually  regarded  as  necessary  before  effec- 
tiveness (population-based)  trials  are  conducted.  To  date,  it  is 
the  only  trial  specifically  designed  to  evaluate  screening  in 
women  age  40-49,  rather  than  in  a wider  age  range,  that  has 
reported  upon  breast  cancer  mortality. 

In  our  published  seven-year  mortality  report  (2),  we  demon- 
strated that  the  two  arms  of  the  study  were  well  balanced  with 
respect  to  age,  marital  status,  number  of  live  births,  menopausal 
status,  education,  family  history  of  breast  cancer,  and  place  of 
birth.  The  validity  of  the  randomization  has  since  been  chal- 
lenged (3).  More  women  with  breast  cancer  with  four  or  more 
nodes  were  identified  at  the  initial  screening  examination  in  the 
treatment,  or  mammography/physical  exam  (MP)  arm,  than  in 
the  usual  care  (UC)  control  arm.  However,  Bailar  and  MacMa- 
hon  ( 4 ) carried  out  an  independent  review  of  randomization  for 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  of  Canada,  paying  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  centers  where  the  excess  was  concentrated,  and  they 
found  no  evidence  of  any  deliberate  falsification  of  randomiza- 
tion such  that  more  women  with  “advanced”  breast  cancers 
were  placed  in  the  MP  arm.  Further,  an  independent  validation 
of  CNBSS  data  from  the  Manitoba  screening  center  has  found  no 
evidence  of  falsification  there  either  (5).  A commentary  by  Boyd 


( 6 ) attempted  to  cast  some  doubt  on  whether,  “the  debate  is 
over.”  Accordingly,  we  shall  try  to  put  the  record  straight  in 
what  follows. 

The  other  issue  that  has  surfaced  relates  to  mammography 
quality  (7-9).  Several  procedures  were  put  in  place  in  the 
CNBSS  to  obtain  high-quality  mammography.  Centers  with 
mammography  experience  were  selected,  dedicated  mammog- 
raphy machines  and  film  processing  were  required,  modem  film- 
screen  technology  was  used,  there  was  extensive  reference 
physicist  (10)  and  reference  radiologist  (77,72)  monitoring,  ex- 
ternal reviews  of  mammography  were  conducted  (13,14),  and 
the  findings  were  reported  back  to  the  study  centers.  Our  pro- 
cedures were  designed  to  maximize  the  sensitivity  of  the  screen, 
even  at  the  cost  of  reduced  specificity.  As  Fletcher  et  al.  (75) 
have  reported,  these  efforts  resulted  in  parameters  of  quality  that 
rivaled  all  other  screening  trials  in  this  age  group.  As  a result,  the 
sensitivity  of  the  screen  in  the  MP  ami  was  81%,  the  first  round 
breast  cancer  detection  rate  was  3.9  per  1,000,  the  prevalence/ 
incidence  ratio  was  2.7,  and  65%  of  the  invasive  screen-detected 
breast  cancers  were  node  negative. 

Methods 

Women  with  no  previous  history  of  breast  cancer  and  no 
mammogram  in  the  previous  12  months  were  eligible  for  the 
trial,  providing  they  signed  an  informed  consent  form.  A total  of 
50,430  women  age  40-49  were  enrolled  from  January  1980 
through  March  1985  from  15  centers  across  Canada.  Random- 
ization was  to  mammography  and  physical  examination  of  the 
breasts  (the  MP  allocation)  or  to  a control  group  receiving  usual 
care  in  the  context  of  the  Canadian  health  care  system  (the  UC 
allocation).  Randomization  was  performed  by  the  local  coordi- 
nators by  reference  to  prearranged  lists,  after  the  coordinators 
had  received  from  the  examiner  the  signed  informed  consent  and 
completed  initial  physical  examination  forms.  This  was  to  en- 
sure that  the  physical  examination  would  be  conducted  and  the 
findings  recorded  without  knowledge  as  to  whether  mammog- 
raphy was  allocated.  In  the  MP  allocation,  five  annual  screens 
were  offered  to  the  majority  of  participants;  those  enrolled  in  the 
last  year  of  recruitment  in  the  individual  centers  were  only  of- 
fered four  annual  screens.  The  participants  in  the  UC  arm  re- 
ceived annual  questionnaires  over  the  same  time  period.  Com- 
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pi ian  with  rescreening  and  with  returning  questionnaires  was 
excellent,  exceeding  90%  in  both  arms.  Breast  cancer  mortality 
has  been  ascertained  by  annua!  follow-up  of  all  women  known 
to  have  been  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer,  and  by  linking 
CNBSS  records  to  the  Canadian  National  Mortality  Data  Base 
(CNMDB),  initially  for  deaths  up  to  December  31,  1988,  and 
more  recently  to  December  31,  1993,  the  closing  date  for  the 
present  analysis.  Thus,  participants  have  been  followed  for  a 
mean  of  10.5  years,  with  a range  of  8.75  to  13  years. 

The  trial  was  planned  with  sufficient  power  to  detect  a 40% 
reduction  in  breast  cancer  mortality  at  five  years  from  entry  (7). 
However,  because  insufficient  deaths  from  breast  cancer  had 
occurred  by  five  years  to  attain  the  planned  power,  the  follow-up 
was  extended  for  two  years,  by  which  time  there  were  enough 
breast  cancer  deaths  to  reach  the  planned  power  (2).  The  present 
report  provides  the  findings  from  an  additional  three  years  of 
follow-up,  providing  sufficient  power  to  detect  at  least  a 30% 
reduction  in  breast  cancer  mortality. 

Results 

If  women  had  been  deliberately  placed  in  the  MP  arm  because 
of  concern  over  their  possible  risk  of  breast  cancer — due  to,  say, 
a strong  family  history  of  breast  cancer — an  excess  of  women 
with  risk  factors  would  have  been  detected  in  the  MP  arm.  As 
shown  in  Table  1,  that  was  not  so.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
concern  was  that  the  woman  already  had  signs  or  symptoms  of 
breast  cancer,  the  examiner  would  have  identified  an  abnormal- 
ity. However,  all  women  with  clinically  detected  abnormalities 
were  referred  to  the  CNBSS  review  clinic  to  be  assessed  by  the 
study  surgeon.  Table  2 demonstrates  that  such  referrals  were 
similar  across  the  two  arms  within  the  study  centers.  Other 
analyses  have  shown  women  who  reported  breast  symptomatol- 
ogy at  the  time  of  their  initial  physical  examination  were  equally 
distributed. 

Using  the  data  from  the  CNMDB  to  December  31.  1993,  we 
identified  82  breast  cancer  deaths  in  the  MP  arm  and  72  in  the 


Table  1.  Distribution  of  epidemiologic  variables  from  initial  questionnaire, 
women  age  40—49 


Factor 

MP 

UC 

Marital  status: 

Never  married 

6.5% 

6.5% 

Married  now 

80.6% 

80.7% 

Live  births: 

None 

15.0% 

15.3% 

1-3 

66.6% 

65.8% 

4+ 

18.4% 

19.0% 

Menopausal  status: 

Premenopausal 

66.4% 

67.1% 

Postmenopausal 

4.9% 

4.8% 

Hysterectomy 

25.6% 

25.1% 

Education: 

Grade  school 

44.9% 

45.2% 

Higher 

55.1% 

54.8% 

Family  history  of  breast  cancer: 

Mother 

8.1% 

8.2% 

Sister 

3.3% 

3.5% 

Second  degree 

26.2% 

26.7% 

Place  of  birth: 

North  America 

84.3% 

84.3% 

Europe 

13.2% 

13.3% 
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Table  2.  Women  age  40^19  on  entry  with  abnormalities  detected  on  clinical 
examination  at  initial  screen  and  referred  to  review 


Screening  center  MP  UC 


1. 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  Toronto 

420 

488 

2. 

Saint  Sacrement  Hospital,  Quebec 

643 

675 

3. 

Notre  Dame  Hospital.  Montreal 

458 

469 

4. 

Henderson  General  Hospital.  Hamilton 

218 

243 

5. 

Health  Science  Center,  Winnipeg 

265 

231 

6. 

Cancer  Center,  Vancouver 

399 

371 

7. 

Ottawa  Civic  Hospital 

85 

89 

8. 

Ottawa  Genera]  Hospital 

73 

68 

9. 

Hotel  Dieu  Hospital.  Montreal 

128 

179 

10. 

Halifax  General  Hospital 

237 

214 

11. 

Westminster  Hospital,  London 

167 

162 

12. 

Cross  Cancer  Institute,  Edmonton 

129 

136 

13. 

St.  Michael’s  Hospital,  Toronto 

39 

50 

14. 

Red  Deer  General  Hospital 

58 

42 

15. 

Tom  Baker  Cancer  Center,  Calgary 

179 

184 

Total,  all  centers 

3498 

3601 

UC  arm.  In  terms  of  person-years  of  observation  to  December 
31,  1993,  this  is  a rate  ratio  of  1.14  (95%  confidence  interval 

Ta 

[Cl]:  0.83-1.56).  The  cumulative  mortality  from  breast  cancer  ; . 
over  the  13  years  of  observation  is  presented  in  Figure  1. 

The  distribution  of  breast  cancer  deaths  in  relation  to  various  T 
factors  is  presented  in  Table  3.  Although  there  are  some  inequal-  \ - 
ities  by  five-year  age  groups,  the  differences  are  not  statistically 
significant.  Less  than  half  the  breast  cancer  deaths  in  both  arms  C( 

were  among  women  referred  to  review  after  the  first  screen.  S« 

Again,  there  are  no  differences  between  the  arms.  We  have  noted 
elsewhere  that  the  detection  of  an  abnormality  on  physical  ex-  h 
amination  was  a risk  factor  for  subsequent  breast  cancer  detec-  ft 
tion,  as  it  was  for  mammography  (76).  A minority  of  breast 
cancer  deaths  were  among  women  with  breast  cancers  detected 
at  the  first  screen.  There  were  more  in  the  MP  than  the  UC  arm,  i ft 
as  a result  of  the  additional  cancers  found  by  mammography.  ' 
When  all  breast  cancer  deaths  were  related  to  nodal  status  at  the 
time  of  diagnosis  of  the  cancer,  we  found  a higher  proportion  of 
deaths  among  women  with  cancers  labeled  as  node  negative  in 
the  UC  arm. 

Table  4 shows  the  distribution  of  deaths  from  all  causes  up  to  , 
December  31,  1993.  Although  breast  cancer  was  the  largest  j j 


Fig.  1.  Cumulative  breast  cancer  mortality  in  the  MP  and  UC  allocations. 
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Table  3.  Deaths  due  to  breast  cancer,  women  age  40—4-9  on  entry 
MP  UC 


uc 


ll 

Factor 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

s 

6 

Age  at  entry: 

# 

40-44 

32 

39 

38 

53 

24 

45^49 

50 

61 

34 

47 

21 

Referred  to  review,  screen 

31 

Yes 

34 

41 

27 

38 

S 

1 No 

48 

59 

45 

62 

« 

Nodal  status,  screen  1 cancers 

11 

Negative 

3 

4 

6 

8 

211 

1-3  nodes 

4 

5 

3 

4 

162 

4+  nodes 

8 

10 

1 

1 

111 

Unknown 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

Subsequent  detection 

67 

82 

62 

86 

42 

Nodal  status,  all  cancers 

l!4 

i Negative 

23 

28 

34 

47 

3601 

1-3  nodes 

18 

22 

9 

12 

4+  nodes 

27 

33 

16 

22 

Unknown 

14 

17 

13 

18 

Total 

82 

100 

72 

100 

ber 

val 

cer 

Table  4.  Underlying  cause 

of  death  by  allocation,  women  age  40—49  on  entry 

MP 

uc 

US 

]|. 

1 ICD  CODE 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Iv 

Breast  cancer 

82 

19.6 

72 

17.4 

Lung  cancer 

42 

10.0 

42 

10.1 

ns 

Colorectal  cancer 

23 

5.5 

32 

7.7 

n. 

Stomach  cancer 

5 

1.2 

12 

2.9 

id 

Pancreas  cancer 

17 

4.1 

14 

3.4 

Uterus/Cervical  cancer 

5 

1.2 

7 

1.7 

\- 

Ovary  cancer 

22 

5.3 

21 

5.1 

c 

Hematopoietic  neoplasm 

28 

6.7 

25 

6.0 

st 

Other  neoplasms 

57 

13.6 

58 

14.0 

i 

Central  nervous  system 

13 

3.1 

8 

1.9 

ll 

Circulatory 

54 

12.9 

43 

10.4 

i. 

Respiratory 

10 

2.4 

13 

3.1 

External 

32 

7.7 

35 

8.5 

Other  causes 

28 

6.7 

32 

7.7 

f 

All  causes 

418 

100.0 

414 

100.0 

! 

single  cause  of  death,  it  accounted  for  only  19.6  % of  the  deaths 

in  the  MP  arm  and  17.4%  in  the  UC 

There  are  minor  differences 

in  some  categories,  but  in  general,  the  reported  causes  of  death 
were  remarkably  similar,  thus  providing  further  confirmation 
that  the  randomization  resulted  in  comparable  groups. 


Discussion 

The  present  report  more  than  doubles  the  number  of  breast 
cancer  deaths  previously  noted  at  seven  years.  In  the  seven-year 
report  (2),  there  were  38  deaths  from  breast  cancer  in  the  MP  and 
28  in  the  UC  allocation.  The  ratio  of  the  proportions  of  breast 
cancer  deaths  in  the  MP  allocation  compared  to  the  UC  was  1 .36 
(95%  Cl:  0.84-2.21).  Breast  cancer  mortality  figures  derived 
from  our  routine  annual  follow-up  of  all  the  breast  cancers  as- 
certained in  the  study  were  included  in  the  summary  report  from 
the  March  1996  meeting  in  Falun,  Sweden,  resulting  in  78  in  the 
MP  arm  and  73  in  the  UC  (77).  Currently,  at  a mean  follow-up 
time  of  10.5  years,  we  are  able  to  exclude,  with  95%  confidence, 
a reduction  of  breast  cancer  mortality  of  17%  or  more.  Although 
the  absolute  level  of  the  nonsignificant  excess  of  breast  cancer 


mortality  found  previously  in  the  MP  arm  has  not  changed  com- 
paring seven  year  to  current  results,  proportionately  it  is  now 
much  less. 

Having  failed  to  find  a benefit  from  screening  in  women  who 
initiate  screening  at  ages  40-49,  the  CNBSS  has  been  subjected 
to  intense  review  and  criticism.  Similar  scrutiny  has  not  been 
applied  to  trials  that  did  report  a benefit.  For  example,  in  his 
comments  on  the  meta-analysis  by  Smart  et  al.  (78),  Boyd  ( 6 ) 
fails  to  note  that  the  trials,  other  than  HIP.  that  contributed  to  the 
suggestion  “that  mammography  is  effective  in  reducing  the  rate 
of  death  from  breast  cancer  in  this  age  group”  (78)  have  not 
published  data  confirming  equivalence  of  subjects  in  the  com- 
pared arms  at  the  time  of  randomization,  as  has  the  CNBSS. 
Indeed,  many  are  cluster-randomized  trials,  and  differences  be- 
tween the  clusters  are  to  be  expected;  yet,  the  design  effect  of  the 
cluster  randomization  has  not  been  factored  into  the  meta- 
analysis, so  that  the  confidence  intervals  reported  are  too  nar- 
row. 

A great  deal  of  attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  excess  of 
breast  cancers  with  four  or  more  positive  nodes  in  the  first  screen 
in  the  MP  arm  compared  to  the  UC  in  the  CNBSS  (3,6).  Vari- 
ables that  become  apparent  as  a result  of  screening  and  diagnosis 
have  been  called  pseudo-variables  by  Prorok  et  al.  (79)  and  are 
biased.  Nodal  status  is  one  such  variable.  Whether  the  CNBSS 
study  surgeon  referred  a woman  with  a physical  “abnormality” 
for  subsequent  diagnosis  (and  biopsy)  in  the  community  was 
influenced  by  the  availability  of  mammograms  in  the  MP  group 
and  their  nonavailability  in  the  UC  group.  Several  women  with 
four  or  more  nodes  were  probably  unrecognized  in  the  UC 
group,  and  many  were  not  even  recognized  as  node  positive 
subsequently,  as  they  were  more  likely  to  be  treated  in  centers 
where  careful  extensive  nodal  dissection  or  evaluation  by  skilled 
pathologists  was  not  the  norm.  Some  may  not  have  had  nodal 
dissection  at  all.  Moreover,  in  the  MP  arm,  many  of  the  so-called 
“advanced”  cancers  were  small,  with  limited  involvement  of 
the  individual  nodes,  and  were  thus  not  clinically  advanced, 
even  though  four  or  more  nodes  were  found  to  be  involved  after 
careful  dissection  and  histologic  sectioning. 

The  higher  proportion  of  breast  cancer  deaths  among  node- 
negative women  in  the  UC  arm  is  further  evidence  that  the 
difference  in  nodal  status  between  the  MP  and  UC  groups  de- 
tected at  initial  screening  was  partly  due  to  failure  to  identify  as 
node  positive  a number  of  the  breast  cancers  in  the  UC  arm.  That 
the  initial  excess  of  four  or  more  node  positive  cancers  in  the  MP 
arm  is  due  to  a diagnostic  bias  is  confirmed  by  the  similarity  in 
numbers  of  breast  cancer  deaths  among  women  with  cancers 
ascertained  either  by  screening  or  as  interval  cancers  in  the  first 
12  months  after  entry  (see  Baines,  this  volume).  An  explanation 
for  the  persistent  excess  of  10  breast  cancer  deaths  in  the  MP 
arm  may  be  found  in  Table  4.  which  shows  a deficit  of  colorectal 
and  stomach  cancer  deaths.  It  seems  possible  that  this  is  an 
example  of  the  “sticking  diagnosis”  phenomenon.  Women  di- 
agnosed with  breast  cancer  as  a result  of  mammography  screen- 
ing, and  who  developed  metastatic  disease,  may  be  less  likely  to 
be  investigated  for  a new  primary  tumor  than  women  without  a 
breast  cancer  diagnosis  in  the  UC  arm.  Thus,  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  breast  cancer  deaths  in  the  MP  arm  were  in  fact  due 
to  a second  primary  in  the  gastrointestinal  tract. 

The  initial  physical  examinations  in  the  CNBSS  have  been 
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referred  to  as  a “prescreen”  by  some  commentators.  That  is 
incorrect.  The  physical  examinations  were  administered  as 
screening  tests  that  were  evaluated  and  subject  to  quality  control 
in  the  same  way  as  mammography.  Both  groups  were  initially 
screened  by  physical  examination,  an  approach  in  the  UC  group 
that  mimics  what  a careful  physician  might  be  expected  to  per- 
form on  women  in  this  age  group  in  North  America  before 
deciding  whether  to  prescribe  mammography.  About  a quarter  of 
the  women  in  the  UC  arm  received  one  or  more  mammograms 
during  the  course  of  the  trial,  as  was  expected  from  the  ready 
availability  of  mammography  in  the  Canadian  health  care  sys- 
tem. That  was  not  “contamination”;  it  was  good  usual  care.  We 
have  demonstrated  that  substituting  annual  mammography  and 
physical  examinations  for  such  usual  care  during  a four-year 
period  has  no  impact  on  breast  cancer  mortality  over  a 8.75-  to 
13-year  period. 

“Modern”  mammography  is  said  to  be  much  improved  com- 
pared to  CNBSS  mammography.  But  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
improvement?  Few  data  have  been  presented  that  support  in- 
creased sensitivity  from  the  mammography  of  the  1990s  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  1980s.  Rather,  what  has  happened  is  a major 
improvement  in  specificity,  reducing  anxiety  in  screened  women 
and  health  care  costs,  but  having  no  impact  upon  breast  cancer 
mortality. 

Boyd  (6)  and  others  have  commented  that  longer  follow-up  of 
the  existing  trials  over  the  next  few  years  “should  settle  the 
debate."  This  seems  unlikely,  given  the  lack  of  any  indication  of 
benefit  with  longer  follow-up  in  the  CNBSS.  Further,  the  lead 
time  gained  by  the  MP  screen  in  the  CNBSS  in  women  age 
40-49  was  2.3  years  (95%  Cl:  1.5-3. 2)  compared  to  3.6  years 
(95%  Cl:  2. 7-5. 5)  for  women  age  50-59  (To  T,  Miller  AB,  Xie 
HX,  Walter  S.,  “Lead  time  estimation  and  its  use  in  survival 
analyses  as  applied  to  the  National  Breast  Screening  Study,” 
submitted,  1997).  This  supports  other  studies  that  suggest  that 
the  rate  of  progression  of  breast  cancer  in  premenopausal  women 
is  faster  than  in  postmenopausal  women  (17).  This  makes  it 
unlikely  that  a delayed  benefit  of  breast  cancer  screening  in 
younger  compared  to  older  women  explains  the  trends  seen 
after  10  years  in  some  studies  of  the  long-term  follow-up  of 
women  screened  initially  under  and  over  the  age  of  50  (20),  in 
spite  of  attempts  to  provide  a rationale  for  this  paradoxical  find- 
ing (17). 

One  reason  for  the  CNBSS  not  showing  a breast  cancer  mor- 
tality reduction  (even  though  some  other  trials  have  suggested  a 
benefit  beginning  after  seven  years  from  entry)  may  be  the 
smaller  size  of  the  tumors  in  the  control  arm  of  the  CNBSS 
compared  to  control  women  in  the  Swedish  Two-County  Trial 
(Narod  S,  “On  being  the  right  size:  a reappraisal  of  mammog- 
raphy trials  in  Canada  and  Sweden,”  submitted.  1997).  This 
would  explain  the  superior  survival  of  UC  women  with  breast 
cancer  at  seven  years  (2)  compared  to  those  in  the  Swedish 
Two-County  Trial  (27).  Further,  there  was  almost  universal  use 
of  adjuvant  chemotherapy  for  node-positive  breast  cancer  in 
Canada  during  the  1980s,  whereas  adjuvant  chemotherapy  was 
not  used  in  the  trials  in  Sweden  that  began  in  the  1970s  (Tabar, 
L,  personal  communication,  1997).  It  has  been  suggested,  on  the 
basis  of  the  Two-County  Trial,  that  only  a limited  proportion  of 
breast  cancers  can  benefit  from  early  detection  from  screening 
(77).  If  this  segment  is  benefited  by  usual  care  in  the  Canadian 
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health  care  context,  or  is  the  same  as  can  be  cured  by  adjuvant 
chemotherapy,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  screening  cannot  be 
shown  to  make  an  additional  impact. 

In  the  light  of  our  results,  what  should  women  be  advised?  It 
seems  important  that  women  should  understand  that  the  largest 
trial  to  date  shows  no  evidence  of  benefit  from  initiating  mam- 
mography screening  under  the  age  of  50.  This  negative  finding, 
however,  must  be  placed  in  the  context  that  the  CNBSS  is  the 
only  trial  since  HIP  designed  specifically  to  evaluate  screening 
in  North  America.  Still,  even  two-view  mammography,  con- 
ducted annually,  has  not  resulted  in  the  earlier  detection  of  cur- 
able cancers  which  would  be  fatal  in  the  absence  of  their  early 
detection.  Thus,  although  women  may  choose  to  be  screened  by 
mammography,  they  should  understand  that  usual  care,  as  de- 
fined  in  Canada  with  the  ready  availability  of  physical  exami- 
nations of  the  breasts,  the  practice  of  breast  self-examination, 
diagnostic  mammography,  and  good  cancer  treatment,  seems  an  j 
extremely  viable  option. 

In  closing,  we  emphasize  that  this  is  a preliminary  update 
from  our  recent  linkage  between  the  CNBSS  file  and  the  Ca- 
nadian National  Mortality  Data  Base.  There  will  probably  be  i 
some  minor  changes  in  the  numbers  reported  in  this  paper, 
as  the  breast  cancer  deaths  now  known  to  us  are  not  the  final  ■ 
tally  for  the  10-  to  15-year  report  currently  in  preparation.  Only 
when  we  are  able  to  evaluate  the  findings  from  the  record  link- 
age to  the  Canadian  National  Cancer  Registry,  currently  under- 
way,  will  we  be  able  to  produce  the  final  tally.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  our  present  findings  will  change  to  any  great 
degree. 

Conclusion 

The  CNBSS  is  internally  valid  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  bias  ! 
in  allocation.  Screening  of  women  age  40-49  with  yearly  mam- 
mography and  physical  examination  has  had  no  impact  on  mor- 
tality from  breast  cancer  during  8.75  to  13  years  from  entry. 
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Recent  Results  From  the  Swedish  Two-County 
Trial:  The  Effects  of  Age,  Histologic  Type,  and 
Mode  of  Detection  on  the  Efficacy  of  Breast 
Cancer  Screening 

Ldszlo  Tabar,  Hsiu-Hsi  Chen,  Gunnar  Fagerberg,  Stephen  W.  Dujfy, 
Teresa  C.  Smith* 


The  effect  of  mammographic  screening  in  reducing  mortal- 
ity from  breast  cancer  is  known  to  be  smaller  and  more 
delayed  in  women  aged  40-49  than  in  women  over  50.  In  this 
study,  we  investigated  how  these  phenomena  relate  to  his- 
tology-specific breast  cancer  incidence  and  mortality.  The 
data  are  from  2,468  women  with  breast  cancer  who  partici- 
pated in  the  Swedish  Two-County  Trial.  The  overall  relative 
breast  cancer  mortality  of  invited  to  noninvited  women  aged 
40-49  was  0.87,  and  the  relative  mortality  from  poorly  dif- 
ferentiated (grade  3)  ductal  carcinoma  was  0.95.  These  re- 
sults were  not  statistically  significant.  The  corresponding 
relative  risks  for  invited  women  aged  50-74  were  a statisti- 
cally significant  0.65  and  0.61.  We  conclude  that  in  this  trial, 
with  a two-year  interscreening  interval,  the  smaller  and  later 
effect  of  invitation  to  screening  on  breast  cancer  mortality  in 
women  40-49  years  old  is  due  to  the  failure  of  screening  to 
reduce  mortality  from  grade  3 ductal  carcinoma  in  this  age 
group.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1997;22:43-47] 


Two  main  tumor  characteristics  seem  to  play  a crucial  role  in 
controlling  breast  cancer:  heterogeneity  of  the  disease  and  its 
progressive  nature  (7.2. 3,4).  Because  mammography  screening 
can  allow  earlier  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  breast  cancer,  it  can 
significantly  decrease  Stage  II  and  more  advanced  tumors.  Since 
an  advanced  disease  stage  is  strongly  associated  with  death  from 
breast  cancer,  the  relative  incidence  rate  of  Stage  II  and  more 
advanced  cases  among  women  invited  to  screening  compared  to 
those  not  invited  is  expected  to  be  a sensitive  measure  of  breast 
cancer  mortality.  The  close  correlation  between  the  cumulative 
incidence  rates  of  advanced  breast  cancers  and  cumulative  mor- 
tality rates  has  been  well  documented  in  different  screening 
trials  (5,6, 7, 8). 

The  relationship  between  advanced  breast  cancer  rates  and 
disease-specific  mortality  rates  has  also  been  demonstrated  in 
age  subgroups  (9).  The  relative  incidence  of  tumors  Stage  II  and 
higher  is  consistent  with  the  diminished  effect  of  screening  on 
mortality  in  women  aged  40-49  years,  but  it  does  not  explain  the 
reason  for  the  delayed  benefit  in  this  age  group.  Also,  it  raises 
the  question  of  why  there  is  less  reduction  in  advanced  tumors 
and  subsequently  in  breast  cancer  mortality  in  women  aged  40- 
49  compared  to  older  women.  Investigating  the  heterogeneity  of 
breast  cancer,  comparing  the  impact  of  mammographic  screen- 
ing on  cancers  of  different  histologic  types,  and  analyzing  the 
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variability  in  tumor  progression  rates  by  age  may  give  insight 
into  the  varying  efficacy  of  screening  in  different  age  groups. 

Survival  analysis  based  on  the  Swedish  Two-County  Trial 
confirms  that  breast  cancer  cases  can  be  classified  into  three 
histologic  tumor  types  according  to  prognosis:  Group  I (consist- 
ing of  ductal  carcinoma  in  situ  |DCIS],  grade  1 invasive  ductal 
carcinomas,  tubular  cancers,  and  mucinous  cancers)  has  good 
survival.  Group  II  (grade  2 invasive  ductal,  medullary,  and  in- 
vasive lobular  cancers)  has  intermediate  survival,  while  Group 
III  (grade  3 invasive  ductal  cancers)  has  poor  survival  (70). 

In  previous  studies,  we  concluded  that  the  duration  of  the 
tumors'  preclinical  detectable  phase  (sojourn  time),  and  there- 
fore the  rate  of  progression  from  the  preclinical  to  the  clinical 
phase,  varies  considerably  not  only  by  histologic  type  but  also 
by  patient  age  (11).  The  practical  implication  of  this  is  that  the 
impact  of  screening  on  mortality  from  breast  cancer,  and  the 
timing  of  this  impact,  will  depend  largely  on  which  histologic 
types  will  be  diagnosed  early  in  their  natural  history  and  whether 
screening  will  advance  the  time  of  diagnosis  of  the  subgroup 
with  poor  prognosis. 

The  poorly  differentiated  invasive  ductal  carcinomas  that 
make  up  Group  III  have  both  a rapid  progression  from  the  pre- 
clinical to  the  clinical  phase  (a  short  sojourn  time)  and  a poor 
short-term  survival.  Therefore,  early  detection  of  these  high-risk 
cases  will  have  a demonstrable  beneficial  effect  within  a few 
years  following  diagnosis  and  treatment  (short-term  effect).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  impact  of  early  detection  of  tumors  in  Group 
I and  Group  II  on  mortality  from  breast  cancer  will  not  be 
demonstrable  until  many  years  later  (long-term  effect),  since 
women  with  similar  but  undetected  tumors  in  the  control  group 
will  live  much  longer  than  those  with  poorly  differentiated  tu- 
mors. 

As  we  have  noted  previously,  the  relative  mortality  invited  to 
noninvited  women  in  the  Two-County  Study  was  0.87  in  the 
40—49  age  group  and  0.65  in  the  50-74  group  (77).  Since  the 
tumor  progression  rate  from  preclinical  to  clinical  phase  is  more 
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rapid  in  younger  than  in  older  women  ( 1 1,12,13 ),  the  smaller 
benefit  of  mammography  screening  for  women  under  50  in  the 
Two-County  Trial  might  be  due  to  the  longer  interscreening 
interval,  which  did  not  allow  sufficiently  early  detection  of  rap- 
idly growing  and  frequently  fatal  tumors,  such  as  poorly  differ- 
entiated grade  3 ductal  carcinomas.  Analysis  of  the  cumulative 
incidence  rate  of  Stage  II  and  worse  cancers  by  histologic  type 
and  age  will  test  this  hypothesis. 

The  purpose  of  this  study,  then,  is  to: 

( 1 ) consider  whether  the  effect  of  invitation  to  mammography 
screening  on  mortality  from  breast  cancer  is  uniform  for  all 
tumor  types,  or  if  the  reduction  in  mortality  is  more  pro- 
nounced for  some  histologic  types; 

(2)  examine  whether  the  impact  of  screening  on  mortality  from 
different  histologic  tumor  types  varies  with  age; 

(3)  compare  the  cumulative  incidence  rate  of  Stage  II  and  more 
advanced  (Stage  11+)  tumors  with  the  corresponding  ob- 
served mortality  in  each  histologic  group;  and 

(4)  make  suggestions  for  mammography  screening  of  women 
aged  40-49  years,  based  on  (1),  (2)  and  (3). 

Methods 

Data  Source 

Data  used  in  this  study  are  from  2,468  women  diagnosed  with 
breast  cancer  who  participated  in  the  Swedish  Two-County 
Trial:  1,053  and  1,415  were  from  the  W and  E counties  respec- 
tively. Average  follow-up  was  14  years  through  December  31, 
1994.  Screening  intervals  for  the  invited  groups  were  24  and  33 
months,  respectively,  for  women  aged  40-49  and  those  over  50. 
(Note  that  although  we  refer  to  the  younger  age  group  as  the 
“40—49”  group,  30%  of  follow-up  screens  in  this  age  group 
actually  took  place  after  the  women  had  reached  age  50.)  The 
prospectively  determined  histologic  tumor  types  include  ductal 
carcinoma  in  situ  (DCIS),  invasive  ductal  carcinomas  not  oth- 
erwise specified  (NOS)  of  malignancy  grades  1,  2 and  3,  and 
medullary,  invasive  lobular,  tubular,  and  mucinous  carcinomas. 


Details  of  the  study  design  have  been  described  fully  elsewhere  ^ 
(6).  Note  that  in  this  paper,  we  follow  the  convention,  employed  J* 
whenever  reporting  results  of  the  Two-County  Trial,  of  referring  ; 11 
to  the  group  invited  to  screening  as  the  Active  Study  Population 
(ASP)  and  the  uninvited  control  group  as  the  Passive  Study 
Population  (PSP). 

5 

Statistical  Methods 

Cumulative  mortality  rates  were  calculated  by  dividing  deaths  ! c! 
from  breast  cancer  of  various  histologic  types  by  person-years.  ' 

Calculation  of  relative  risk  of  cumulative  incidence  of  Stage  , * 
11+  or  cumulative  mortality  since  time  at  entry  is  by  Poisson  j 11 
regression  analysis  (14). 

Results  ? 

Table  1 shows  the  cumulative  mortality  by  tumor  type  for  the  ! j, 
ASP  and  PSP.  Statistically  significant  reductions  of  37%  and  ! j, 
39%,  respectively,  can  be  seen  in  deaths  from  grade  2 and  grade  ; j 
3 invasive  ductal  carcinomas  in  invited  women  aged  50-74  at  | 3 
randomization.  In  the  40-49  group,  most  of  the  mortality  reduc-  ] 
tion  is  confined  to  Group  II  tumors  (grade  2 invasive  ductal 
cancers,  medullary  cancers,  and  invasive  lobular  carcinomas),  j 
and  a 5%  reduction  in  death  from  grade  3 invasive  ductal  car-  | j, 
cinoma  was  observed.  The  absolute  risk  of  dying  from  breast  [.  3 
cancer  in  Group  I (DCIS  and  grade  1 ductal,  tubular,  and  mu- 
cinous carcinomas)  is  negligible  in  comparison  to  deaths  from  j, 
breast  cancers  in  Groups  II  and  III,  although  the  relative  risk  is 
high  due  to  the  large  number  of  Group  I cancers  detected  at  J 
screening.  ( 

As  noted  above,  detecting  tumors  of  various  histologic  types  ( 
at  an  earlier  stage  will  be  expected  to  have  varying  effects  on  the 
short-term  and  long-term  mortality  results.  Early  detection  of  | 
high-risk  (Group  III)  breast  cancer  cases  will  reduce  mortality  a 
few  years  after  randomization,  since  poorly  differentiated  clini- 
cally diagnosed  cancers  are  often  associated  with  poor  short- 
term survival  (within  five  years).  The  beneficial  effect  of  early 
detection  of  intermediate  risk  (Group  II)  cancers  will  not  be 


Table  1.  Cumulative  mortality  (number  of  deaths)  per  100,000  from  breast  cancers  by  histological  tumor  type  and  age  in  women  invited  to  screen  (ASP)  and 
not  invited  to  screen  (PSP),  with  relative  risk  (RR)  of  breast  cancer  death,  Swedish  Two-County  Trial 


Age  group 
histology 

40-49 

50-74 

PSP 

(PY*  = 226,526) 

ASP 

(PY  = 278,703) 

RR 

(95%  Cl) 

PSP 

(PY  = 543,939) 

ASP 

(PY  = 772,979) 

RR 

(95%)  Cl 

Grade  3 ductal 

10.59 

10.05 

0.95 

23.90 

14.23 

0.61 

(Group  III) 

(24) 

(28) 

(0.55-1.64) 

(130) 

(110) 

(0.47-0.78) 

Grade  2 ductal 

3.09 

2.15 

0.70 

12.31 

7.76 

0.63 

(Group  II) 

(7) 

(6) 

(0.23-2.07) 

(67) 

(60) 

(0.44-0.89) 

Lobular 

1.77 

1.43 

0.81 

4.60 

2.85 

0.62 

(Group  II) 

(4) 

(4) 

(0.20-3.25) 

(25) 

(22) 

(0.35-1.10) 

Medullary 

1.32 

0.36 

0.27 

0.92 

0.52 

0.56 

(Group  II) 

(3) 

(1) 

(0.03-2.60) 

(5) 

(4) 

(0.15-2.10) 

Grade  1 ductal 

0 

1.43 

— 

1.84 

1.55 

0.84 

(Group  I) 

(4) 

GO) 

(12) 

(0.36-1.95) 

Mucinous 

0 

0 

— 

0.55 

1.29 

2.34 

(Group  I) 

(3) 

GO) 

(0.65-8.52) 

Tubular 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0.39 

— 

(Group  I) 

(3) 

DCIS 

0 

1 

0.18 

0.26 

1.41 

(Group  I) 

(1) 

(2) 

(0.13-15.52) 

*PY:  Person-years 
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‘heie  demonstrable  until  around  eight  years  after  randomization,  when 
oyed  i those  tumors  with  intermediate  survival  will  result  in  breast 
Si  cancer  death  in  the  control  group. 

Uioi  j Our  results  support  this  varying  effect,  as  shown  in  Figures 
ludj  I 1-4.  The  reduction  in  mortality  from  grade  3 ductal  carcinoma 
begins  to  appear  four  to  five  years  after  randomization  in  the 
50-74  age  group  (Figure  lb)  and  is  hardly  apparent  in  the  40-49 
age  group  (Figure  la).  The  diminished  impact  of  grade  3 ductal 
aihs  cancers  on  mortality  in  the  40-49  age  group  explains  both  the 
ijis;  i reduced  effect  of  screening  on  breast  cancer  death  in  younger 
m:  women  and  the  lack  of  short-term  benefit.  The  deaths  prevented 
son  in  this  age  group  were  from  the  Group  II  cancers  (grade  2 
invasive  ductal,  medullary,  and  invasive  lobular),  showing  a 
demonstrable  benefit  only  after  six  to  eight  years  in  both  age 
groups  (Figures  4a  and  4b). 

We  also  compared  the  cumulative  mortality  by  histologic  type 
and  age  (as  shown  in  Figures  1 and  2)  with  the  cumulative 
/ incidence  rates  of  Stage  11+  cancers  by  histologic  type  and  age. 

The  reductions  in  mortality  from  Group  III  cancers  were  5%  and 
11  39%  for  40-49  and  50-74  age  groups  respectively  (Figure  1). 

The  corresponding  reductions  in  Group  III  cancers  of  Stage  11  or 
worse  were  0%  and  37%.  The  mortality  reductions  from  Group 
II  tumors  were  36%  in  both  age  groups  (Figure  2).  The  reduction 
in  Stage  11+  tumors  were  28%  and  35%.  These  findings  suggest 
that  two-year  screening  in  the  40-49  age  group  failed  to  detect 
grade  3 tumors  at  an  early  stage,  which  in  turn  resulted  in  similar 
incidence  of  Stage  11+  cancers  in  both  the  invited  and  control 
groups.  This  indicates  that  poorly  differentiated  ductal  cancers 
have  a more  rapid  progression  during  their  preclinical  phase  in 
women  aged  under  50  compared  to  women  50  years  of  age  and 

older. 

e 

Discussion 

a 

Our  analysis  of  mortality  and  incidence  of  Stage  11+  breast 
) cancer  cases  according  to  histologic  tumor  type  has  demon- 
strated a considerable  reduction  in  mortality  from  poorly  differ- 
entiated ductal  breast  carcinomas  in  women  aged  50-74  years  at 
randomization,  in  spite  of  the  long  33-month  interscreening  in- 
terval, while  only  a 5%  reduction  was  achieved  with  the  24- 
month  interval  in  women  aged  40-49  years.  These  findings  im- 


ply that  the  aggressive  tumors  are  more  amenable  to  ean 
detection  when  they  occur  at  a later  age  in  the  host’s  life. 

The  more  rapid  progression  of  grade  3 ductal  cancers  in 
younger  women  makes  early  detection  more  difficult.  This  is 
reflected  in  steady  incidence  of  Stage  11+  grade  3 ductal  cancers 
in  the  younger  age  group.  The  lesser  and  later  mortality  reduc- 
tion in  women  aged  40^19  years  can  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  mortality  reduction  is  limited  to  the  histologic  types  with 
intermediate  survival — that  is,  to  grade  2 ductal,  medullary,  and 
invasive  lobular  cancers. 

Our  results  may  also  explain  the  difference  in  results  observed 
between  the  two  counties.  We  have  published  a 27%  reduction 
in  mortality  from  breast  cancer  in  the  40-49  age  group  in  W- 
county  as  opposed  to  a 0%  reduction  in  E-county  (2).  When 
plotting  the  cumulative  mortality  curves  by  histologic  type  and 
age  in  W-county.  we  observed  a mortality  reduction  from  grade 
3 ductal  cancers  both  under  and  over  age  50.  although  there  was 
a lesser  reduction  in  the  younger  age  group  (Figure  3).  The 
reduction  in  E-county  was  confined  to  the  age  group  50-74 
(Figure  4).  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  in  the  invited 
group  in  E-county,  age  40-49  at  randomization,  five  breast  can- 
cer deaths  occurred  among  nonattenders  with  grade  3 cancer 
(10). 

Several  factors  have  contributed  to  the  decrease  in  mortality 
from  breast  cancer  in  the  Two-County  Trial.  One  of  the  most 
important  is  reducing  the  tumor  size  and  frequency  of  axillary 
lymph  node  metastases  of  grade  3 invasive  ductal  carcinomas. 
Also,  there  is  a 15%  reduction  in  the  incidence  of  poorly  dif- 
ferentiated ductal  cancers  in  the  ASP  compared  to  the  PSP  in  age 
group  50-74  years,  suggesting  that  some  of  the  tumors  may 
dedifferentiate  during  growth  and  that  early  detection  may  stop 
progression  of  the  malignancy  grade.  This  is  consistent  with  our 
earlier  findings,  according  to  which  approximately  50%  of  grade 
1 and  2 ductal  cancers  have  the  potential  to  dedifferentiate  dur- 
ing growth  in  women  aged  50-69  years  (11).  We  have  not  found 
a reduction  in  the  incidence  of  grade  3 ductal  cancers  in  women 
aged  40-49  years.  This  suggests  that  dedifferentiation  of  grade  1 
and  2 cancers  occurs  rapidly  in  this  age  group,  during  the  short 
preclinical  phase  (12),  and  can  only  be  prevented  by  shortening 
the  interscreening  interval. 

The  length  of  the  interscreening  interval  for  women  aged 


Fig.  1.  Cumulative  mortality 
from  breast  cancer  for  ductal- 
grade  3 carcinoma  by  age, 
Swedish  Two-County  Trial. 
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Fig.  2.  Cumulative  mortality 
from  breast  cancer  for  ductal- 
grade  2,  lobular  and  medullary 
carcinoma  by  age,  Swedish 
Two-County  Trial. 
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Fig.  3.  Cumulative  mortality 
from  breast  cancer  for  ductal- 
grade  3 carcinoma  by  age,  W- 
county. 
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(b)  50-74;  RR  = 0.60  (0.4 1 -0.90) 
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Fig.  4.  Cumulative  mortality 
from  breast  cancer  for  ductal- 
grade  3 carcinoma  by  age,  E- 
county. 
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40-49  is  likely  to  be  more  crucial  than  for  women  aged  50  and 
over  (75).  Using  Markov-chain  models  based  on  tumor  size, 
node  status,  and  malignancy  grade,  we  have  recently  demon- 
strated that  when  changing  the  screening  interval  from  three 
years  to  one  year,  the  proportion  of  tumors  which  are  already 
advanced  in  their  development  (tumors  of  size  2 cm  or  more, 
node  positive,  and  grade  3)  may  be  reduced  from  17%  to  5%  in 
women  aged  40^49  but  only  from  9%  to  4%  and  from  6%  to  3% 
in  women  aged  50-59  and  60-69  respectively  (72). 


The  good  correlation  between  relative  mortality  (ASP  versus  , 
PSP)  and  relative  incidence  of  Stage  II  and  worse  tumors,  as 
shown  in  Figs.  1 and  2,  suggests  that  the  relative  incidence  of 
tumors  of  Stage  11+  is  a good  predictor  of  the  subsequent  effect 
on  mortality.  This  is  in  accordance  with  previous  findings 
{5, 6,7, 8).  The  relative  mortality  predicted  from  tumor  size,  node 
status,  and  malignancy  grade  has  also  been  shown  to  agree  well 
with  observed  relative  mortality  (73). 

Our  results  point  out  the  particular  value  of  malignancy  grade 
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in  predicting  how  soon  after  initiating  screening  one  can  expect 
to  see  a mortality  benefit.  If  indeed  the  screening  program  re- 
duces the  incidence  of  grade  3 ductal  cancers  and/or  reduces  the 
tumor  size  and  frequency  of  nodal  spread  of  the  poorly  differ- 
entiated ductal  cancers,  one  could  be  confident  that  breast  cancer 
mortality  will  be  decreased  and  that  an  early  benefit  will  be 
demonstrable.  At  the  other  extreme,  early  detection  of  DCIS 
cases  and  tubular,  mucinous,  and  grade  1 ductal  cancers  will 
have  little  demonstrable  effect  on  mortality  within  10-15  years. 

In  conclusion,  the  results  here  suggest  that  the  smaller  and 
delayed  benefit  of  two-year  breast  cancer  screening  in  women 
aged  under  50  years  is  mostly  due  to  a small  reduction  in  mor- 
tality from  grade  3 ductal  cancers.  Progression  of  grade  3 car- 
cinomas seems  to  be  more  rapid  and  dedifferentiation  of  low- 
grade  cancers  more  frequent  in  younger  women.  This  makes 
early  detection  more  difficult,  especially  with  a two-year  screen- 
ing interval.  Accordingly,  a shorter  interscreening  interval  is 
required  to  detect  these  rapidly  growing  cancers  at  an  earlier 
stage  in  their  natural  history. 
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The  Stockholm  Mammographic  Screening  Trial: 
Risks  and  Benefits  in  Age  Group  40-49  Years 

Jan  Frisell,  Elisabet  Lidbrink * 


This  article  presents  updated  data  on  breast  cancer  mortal- 
ity for  women  under  age  50  from  the  Stockholm  Mammo- 
graphic Screening  Trial,  as  well  as  a review  of  some  side 
effects  associated  with  screening  in  this  age  group.  Approxi- 
mately 40,000  women  aged  40-64  (14,842  aged  40-49  years) 
were  randomized  to  a trial  of  breast  cancer  screening  by 
single- view  mammography  alone;  20,000  women  (7,103  aged 
40-49)  were  randomized  to  a control  group.  In  the  40-49  age 
group,  24  and  12  breast  cancer  deaths  were  found  in  the 
study  and  control  groups,  respectively,  after  11.4  years  of 
follow-up.  The  relative  risk  of  breast  cancer  death  in 
screened  to  nonscreened  women  was  1.08  (95%  confidence 
interval:  0.54-2.17).  The  rates  of  benign  surgical  biopsies, 
false  positives,  and  follow-up  costs  were  higher  among 
women  under  age  50.  Large  overview  studies  are  needed, 
however,  to  determine  whether  mammography  screening 
consistently  reduces  mortality  in  women  40-49  years  of  age. 
Side  effects  such  as  costs  and  public  health  aspects  of  mam- 
mography screening  in  this  age  group  also  warrant  further 
study.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1997;22:49-51) 


Results  from  several  randomized  mammography  screening 
trials  have  shown  that  a mammographic  screening  program  can 
reduce  breast  cancer  mortality,  at  least  for  women  above  50 
years  of  age  (7,2, 3, 4).  For  some  years,  however,  there  has  been 
a perceived  need  for  more  information  on  the  effect  of  screening 
in  women  aged  40^19  years.  A Swedish  overview  of  random- 
ized mammographic  screening  trials  found  a relative  mortality 
of  0.77  (95%  confidence  interval  [Cl]:  0.59-1.01)  associated 
with  screening,  and  meta-analysis  combining  all  randomized  tri- 
als gave  a relative  mortality  of  0.85  (0.71-1.01)  (5).  It  is  likely 
that  mammographic  screening  of  women  aged  4CM-9  can  reduce 
subsequent  mortality  from  breast  cancer,  but  further  work  and 
analysis  are  needed  before  universal  recommendations  can  be 
made  for  this  age  group,  especially  when  one  considers  the  side 
effects  of  mammography  screening,  such  as  false  positives,  fol- 
low-up costs,  and  benign  biopsy  rates.  The  aim  of  this  report, 
therefore,  is  to  present  updated  data  on  breast  cancer  mortality 
among  women  aged  4CM-9  years  from  the  Stockholm  Mammo- 
graphic Screening  Trial  and  also  to  examine  some  of  the  side 
effects  associated  with  mammography  screening  in  this  age 
group. 

Methods 

Subjects  and  Screening 

The  Stockholm  mammographic  screening  trial  started  in 
March  1981,  when  40,3 1 8 women  aged  40-64  years  were  ran- 
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domized  to  a trial  of  breast  cancer  screening  by  single-view 
mammography  alone  versus  no  intervention  in  a control  group 
of  20,000  women.  The  study  was  designed  to  have  approxi- 
mately twice  as  many  subjects  in  the  study  group  as  the  control 
group.  At  randomization,  14.842  women  in  the  study  group  were 
aged  4CM-9  years  compared  to  7.103  in  the  control  group.  Two 
screenings  rounds  were  performed,  and  the  first  and  second 
screening  intervals  were  28  and  24  months  respectively.  Atten- 
dance was  8 1%  in  the  first  two  screening  rounds  and  equal  in  all 
age  groups.  The  recall  rates  for  complete  mammography  in  age 
group  40^49  years  were  5.1  and  4.0  in  the  first  and  second 
screening  rounds  respectively,  and  the  recall  rates  for  clinical 
examination,  fine-needle  biopsy,  and  complementary  x-rays 
were  1.3  and  1.0  for  the  two  rounds.  During  1986,  the  control 
group  was  invited  once  to  screening  and  the  study  was  ended. 
The  Stockholm  mammographic  screening  trial  is  presented  in 
detail  in  several  reports  (6,7). 

Mammography 

Mammography  was  performed  with  a CGR  Mammograph 
(Senograph  500T).  A single-view  mammogram  was  obtained  in 
oblique  projection.  If  malignancy  was  suspected,  the  woman 
was  recalled  for  a conventional  three-view  mammogram.  Kodak 
NMB  film  was  used  with  Kodak  mammography  cassettes  and 
Kodak  Min-R  intensification  screens.  The  film  was  exposed  at 
28  kv  and  developed  at  34  °C  for  2.5  minutes. 

Statistical  Methods 

The  mortality  rates  in  the  groups  reflect  the  ratio  between  the 
number  of  deaths  from  breast  cancer  and  the  number  of  person- 
years.  A log  rank  test  was  used  to  determine  statistical  signifi- 
cance, and  the  cut-off  value  was  0.05.  All  reported  P-values  are 
from  two-sided  tests.  The  significance  analysis  and  the  confi- 
dence intervals  are  based  on  the  reasonable  assumptions  that  the 
observed  number  of  deaths  are  Poisson  distributed  and  that  the 
uncertainty  in  the  number  of  person-years  can  be  neglected.  The 
relative  risk  is  obtained  as  the  mortality  ratio  between  the  study 
population  and  control  population. 

Assessment  at  the  End  of  the  Trial  and  Follow-Up 

The  endpoint  in  the  trial  was  breast  cancer  deaths,  which  was 
defined  as  death  with  breast  cancer  present  at  death  (locore- 
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gional  or  distant  disease)  (4,7).  The  "evaluation  method”  was 
used  to  calculate  breast  cancer  deaths  (3).  This  means  that  breast 
cancer  deaths  in  the  study  and  control  groups  among  women 
who  developed  breast  cancer  after  1986  have  not  been  included. 

Results 

Mortality  Results 

Figure  1 shows  the  cumulative  number  of  deaths  from  breast 
cancer  in  relation  to  years  after  randomization  for  the  4CM-9  age 
group.  In  this  age  group,  1 18  and  59  breast  cancers  were  diag- 
nosed in  the  study  and  control  groups  respectively.  After  a mean 
follow-up  of  1 1 .4  years,  there  were  24  breast  cancer  deaths  in  the 
study  group  and  12  in  the  control  group,  with  173,866  and 
87,826  person-years  in  the  study  and  control  groups  respec- 
tively. The  relative  risk  of  breast  cancer  death  was  1 .08  (95%  Cl: 
0.54-2. 17).  No  mortality  reduction  was  seen  in  this  age  group,  in 
contrast  to  a significant  mortality  reduction  among  women  over 
50  years.  The  breakpoint  for  benefit  in  this  study  seemed  to  be 
at  50  years,  but  this  tendency  is  uncertain  because  of  the  low 
statistical  power  in  the  analyses  of  small  subgroups. 

False  Positives  and  Costs 

The  recall  rate  for  clinical  examination,  fine  needle  biopsy, 
and  additional  x-rays  after  a complete  mammography  was  0.8% 
for  all  subjects  and  1.0%  in  40^49  age  group.  The  number  of 
false  positives  in  relation  to  the  number  of  cancers  found  in  each 
age  group  was  higher  in  the  40-49  age  group  compared  to 
women  over  50  years  (Table  1 ).  With  only  two  screening  rounds, 
the  proportion  of  false  positive  cases  was  242/100,000  women- 
years  in  women  over  50  years  compared  to  355/100,000  women- 
years  in  women  below  50  years.  The  rate  of  benign  surgical 
biopsies  in  the  incidence  screening  (second  round)  in  age  group 
40-49  years  was  49/100,000  women-years  compared  to  21/ 
100,000  women-years  among  women  over  50  years.  One  out  of 
2.5  surgical  biopsies  was  benign  in  age  group  40^49  years  com- 
pared to  one  out  of  seven  for  women  over  50  years.  Forty-one 
percent  and  56%  of  the  follow-up  costs  of  the  false  positives  in 
the  first  and  second  screening  rounds,  respectively,  resulted 
from  examinations  of  women  aged  40-49  (8,9). 

Interval  Cancers 

Breast  cancers  diagnosed  between  two  screening-rounds  in 
the  study  group  are  called  interval  cancers.  The  incidence  of 


Fig.  1.  Cumulative  percent  of  deaths  from  breast  cancers  diagnosed  in  the  study 
(n  = 1 18)  and  control  groups  (n  = 59),  aged  40^19  at  entry. 


interval  cancers  in  the  Stockholm  study  was  1.8  and  2.0  breast 
cancers/ 1 ,000  women/24  months  in  the  first  and  second  intervals 
respectively.  There  was  a significantly  larger  number  of  younger 
women  aged  40-49  years  diagnosed  with  interval  cancers  ; 
(P<0.05).  Among  women  aged  40-64  years,  there  was  signifi- 
cantly better  survival  among  the  breast  cancers  diagnosed  be- 
tween two  screening  examinations  compared  to  the  control  can- 
cers ( /><0.0 1 ) (JO).  This  better  survival,  however,  was  confined  j 
to  women  over  50  years  of  age;  in  the  40-49  age  group,  survival 
was  equal  to  the  control  group.  The  mortality  of  younger  women  ;| 
in  the  study  group  was  dominant  (45.8%)  among  the  interval 
cancers  compared  to  30%  among  screening-detected  cancers  and 
30.4%  among  breast  cancers  diagnosed  in  the  non-attenders 
group. 

Discussion 

In  age  group  40^49  years  in  the  Stockholm  trial,  no  mortality 
reduction  was  seen  after  7.4  years  and  again  after  1 1.4  years  of 
follow-up  (4,7).  The  breakpoint  of  benefit  in  this  study  seems  to 
be  50  years,  with  a significant  reduction  in  mortality  among 
women  over  50  years.  This  finding  is  preliminary,  however, 
since  the  statistical  power  and  the  number  of  breast  cancer 
deaths  in  age  group  40-49  years  was  low.  The  results  from  the 
Stockholm  trial  were  in  line  with  the  results  from  the  two-county 
trial,  but  it  is  important  to  remember  that  none  of  the  Swedish 
trials  were  designed  to  evaluate  women  aged  40^49  years  as  a 
separate  group.  Other  trials,  such  as  the  Malmo  and  Gothenburg 
trials,  have  shown  better  survival  for  the  younger  women  (5). 
Reasons  for  better  survival  in  these  trials  were  probably  their 
shorter  screening  intervals  and  also  the  use  of  two-view  screen- 
ing in  this  age  group.  Longer  intervals  result  in  higher  rates  of 
interval  cancer  and  higher  mortality  in  women  below  50  years. 

The  update  report  from  the  Swedish  overview  study  presented 
at  the  Falun,  Sweden,  meeting  in  March  1996  has  shown  that  it 
is  possible  to  reduce  mortality  in  the  40^49  age  group,  but  the 
effect  is  lower  compared  to  screening  in  women  over  50  (5). 
These  results  from  the  Swedish  overview  study  are  in  line  with 
a recent  meta-analysis  of  all  population-based  screening  trials  in 
the  world  (5).  In  order  to  reap  any  benefit  in  this  age  group, 
however,  one  must  use  high-quality,  two-view  mammography, 
12-  to  18-month  screening  intervals,  and  have  high  subject  com- 
pliance. 

The  proportion  of  false  positives  was  47%  higher  in  women 
under  50  than  in  older  women,  and  the  proportion  of  benign 
surgical  biopsies  was  also  higher  (49/100,000  versus  21/100,000 
women-years)  in  the  younger  age  group.  Needless  to  say,  false 
positives  foment  patient  anxiety  and  generate  further  costs.  In 
the  Stockholm  study,  the  follow-up  costs  from  false  positive 
cases  were  not  negligible,  and  in  the  second  screening  round, 
56%  of  these  costs  belonged  to  the  40-49  age  group  (8). 

Even  if  the  Swedish  overview  study  has  shown  a possible 
benefit  of  mammography  screening  in  the  40-49  age  group, 
further  studies  are  needed  to  analyze  side  effects  of  mammog- 
raphy screening,  such  as  false  positives,  costs,  nonattendance, 
and  mortality  from  interval  cancers.  Screening  programs  must 
achieve  a balance  between  a possible  mortality  benefit  and  these 
potential  risks  before  recommendations  for  mammography 
screening  can  be  made  to  all  women  aged  40-49  years. 
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Table  1.  Ratio  of  benign  to  malignant  in  detected  breast  lesions  from  the  first  and  second  rounds  in  relation  to  different  age  groups 


Age  (years) 

First  screening  round 

Second  screening  round 

Benign 

Malignant 

Ratio 

Benign 

Malignant 

Ratio 

40—44 

72 

8 

9.0 

49 

12 

4.1 

45^19 

66 

14 

4.7 

44 

12 

3.7 

50-54 

72 

20 

3.6 

21 

12 

1.8 

55-59 

68 

42 

1.6 

20 

24 

0.8 

60-64 

74 

44 

1.7 

16 

36 

0.4 

Total 

352 

128 

2.8 

150 

96 

1.6 
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Erling  Cahlin,  Olof  Erikson,  Halvard  Lingaas,  Jan  Mattsson, 
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We  carried  out  a randomized  trial  of  invitation  to  screening 
mammography  in  the  city  of  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  to  esti- 
mate the  effect  of  screening  on  breast  cancer  mortality  in 
women  under  age  50  years.  A total  of  11,724  women  aged 
39-49  were  randomized  to  the  study  group,  which  was  in- 
vited to  mammographic  screening  every  18  months;  14,217 
women  in  the  same  age  range  were  randomized  to  a control 
group,  which  was  not  invited  to  screening  until  the  fifth 
screen  of  the  study  group.  Breast  cancers  diagnosed  in  both 
groups  between  randomization  and  immediately  after  the 
first  screen  of  the  control  group  were  followed  up  for  death 
from  breast  cancer  to  the  end  of  December  1994.  There  was 
a significant  44%  reduction  in  mortality  from  breast  cancer 
in  the  study  group  compared  to  the  control  group  (relative 
risk  [RR]  = 0.56,  P = 0.042,  95%  confidence  interval  [Cl]: 
0.32-0.98).  A conservative  estimate  based  on  removal  of  the 
cancers  detected  at  the  first  screen  of  the  control  group  gave 
an  RR  = 0.59  (P  = 0.069, 95%  Cl:  0.33-1.05).  The  true  answer 
is  likely  to  lie  between  the  two  estimates.  These  data  suggest 
that  mammographic  screening  can  reduce  breast  cancer 
mortality  in  women  under  age  50,  particularly  if  high- 
quality  mammography  is  used  and  a short  interscreening 
interval  is  adhered  to.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1997;22: 
53-55] 


The  effect  of  mammographic  screening  for  breast  cancer  in 
women  under  age  50  years  is  an  issue  of  controversy,  partly 
due  to  the  lesser  effect  on  breast  cancer  mortality  observed  in 
this  age  group  than  in  older  women,  and  partly  to  the  varia- 
tion in  estimated  effects  between  randomized  trials  (7-7). 
Meta-analyses  have  not  resolved  the  issue:  even  when  several 
trials  are  combined  there  is  still  a relatively  small  number  of 
breast  cancer  deaths  in  this  age  group,  so  that  confidence  in- 
tervals remain  wide  (8-11).  There  is  evidence  that  interval  can- 
cer rates  are  higher  in  this  age  group  (72),  and  that  screening 
sensitivity  is  lower  (77),  probably  due  to  a high  prevalence 
of  mammographically  dense  tissue  in  premenopausal  women. 
These  findings  suggest  that  in  women  under  age  50,  screening 
has  to  be  more  frequent  than  in  older  women,  and  that  mea- 
sures must  be  taken  to  minimize  the  number  of  false  nega- 
tive screens — measures  such  as  careful  attention  to  mammo- 
graphic quality,  two-view  mammography,  and  double  reading 
(77). 
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Subjects  and  Methods 

The  subjects  in  this  trial  were  the  entire  female  population  of 
the  city  of  Gothenburg  born  between  the  years  1923  and  1944 
inclusive.  All  women  with  a history  of  breast  cancer  prior  to 
randomization  were  excluded.  There  were  51.61  1 women  aged 
39-59  at  randomization.  In  this  paper,  we  restrict  analysis  to  the 
25,941  women  aged  39—49. 

We  planned  to  screen  every  18  months.  With  the  resources 
available,  this  dictated  that  the  group  invited  to  screening  must 
number  around  21,000  women.  We  therefore  randomized  to  the 
study  or  control  group  in  a ratio  of  1 to  1.2  in  the  39-49  age 
group  and  1 to  1.6  in  the  50-59  group.  Randomization  took 
place  within  each  year  of  birth  cohort  successively.  Thus,  the 
1923  cohort  was  randomized  in  December  1982  and  the  study 
group  members  invited  to  their  first  screen  between  December 
1982  and  February  1983.  The  last  cohort  to  be  randomized, 
women  born  in  1944,  was  randomized  in  April  1984  and  the 
study  group  members  received  their  first  invitation  in  May, 
1984.  The  randomization  was  by  cluster,  based  on  day  of  birth 
in  the  1923-1935  cohorts,  and  by  individual  for  the  1936-1944 
cohorts,  as  the  computer  software  for  screening  invitation  was 
amended  during  the  period  of  the  trial  to  enable  individual  ran- 
domization. In  the  39-49  age  range,  the  final  sample  comprised 
11,724  in  the  study  group  and  14,217  in  the  control  group.  The 
mean  ages  in  the  study  and  control  groups  were  43.9  years  and 
43.8  years  respectively. 

The  study  group  members  were  invited  to  screening  every  18 
months.  The  control  group  members  received  a single  screen 
immediately  following  the  fifth  screen  in  the  study  group.  The 
cancers  diagnosed  from  the  time  of  randomization  up  to  imme- 
diately after  the  first  screen  of  the  control  group  (which  was 
completed  on  average  around  seven  years  after  randomization) 
were  then  followed  up  for  breast  cancer  mortality. 

The  screening  modality  was  mammography.  Two-view  mam- 
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mography  was  used  at  the  first  screen,  and  single  view  at  later 
screens,  unless  the  density  of  the  breast  at  the  first  screen  indi- 
cated that  single-view  mammography  would  be  inadequate. 
Screening  took  place  in  a stationary  unit  with  specially  trained 
radiology  nurses.  Mammography  was  performed  using  a unit 
with  CGR  Senograph  500  T with  moving  grid.  We  used  the 
Kodak  Min  R imaging  system,  with  extended  film  processing 
(three  minutes).  Films  were  single  read  at  the  first  three  screen- 
ing rounds  and  double  read  thereafter,  and  those  recalled  were 
subject  first  to  supplementary  mammography,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  physical  examination  by  a surgeon  and  to  fine  needle  aspira- 
tion cytology. 

The  primary  outcome  was  mortality  from  breast  cancers  di- 
agnosed during  the  period  of  the  trial,  as  defined  above.  Mor- 
tality data  were  available  up  to  December  31,  1994.  Breast  can- 
cer deaths  were  identified  from  the  Swedish  cause  of  death 
register,  which  was  shown  in  the  overview  of  Swedish  breast 
screening  trials  to  be  reliable  (73).  Mortality  was  compared  be- 
tween the  study  and  control  groups  using  Poisson  regression 
(14). 

Results 

Table  1 shows  attendance  rates  and  cancers  diagnosed  at  each 
screen.  Attendance  was  between  75%  and  85%  in  the  study 
group  and  was  66%  at  the  first  screen  of  the  control  group.  The 
cancer  detection  rate  at  the  first  screen  of  the  control  group  was 
higher  than  that  for  the  study  group,  as  the  women  in  the  control 
group  were  on  average  six  years  older  at  their  first  screen. 

During  the  screening  period  of  the  trial,  there  were  144  breast 
cancers  diagnosed  in  the  study  group  and  195  breast  cancers  in 
the  control  group.  There  were  18  deaths  and  138,402  person- 
years  to  the  end  of  1994  in  the  study  group,  and  39  deaths  and 
168,025  person-years  in  the  control  group.  A significant  reduc- 
tion in  mortality  was  observed  in  the  study  group  (P  = 0.042), 
with  a relative  risk  (RR)  of  0.56.  Figure  1 shows  cumulative 
mortality  over  time  in  the  study  and  control  groups.  The  mor- 
tality of  the  two  groups  began  to  separate  between  six  and  eight 
years  after  randomization,  and  the  gap  continued  to  widen  there- 
after. 

Table  2 gives  the  cancer  incidence  during  the  screening  phase 
of  the  trial.  There  was  a 10%  lower  incidence  in  the  study  group. 
This  difference  was  not  significant  (but  see  Discussion  below). 

Discussion 

The  results  above  are  consistent  with  previous  findings  of 
reduced  breast  cancer  mortality  from  screening  women  under 


Table  1.  Attendance  rates  and  diagnostic  work-up  by  screening  round 


Screening  round 

Invited 

Attended  (%) 

Cancers  (%) 

1 (Study) 

1 1,720* 

9,921  (85) 

17  (0.17) 

2 (Study) 

11,679 

9,157  (78) 

10(0.11) 

3 (Study) 

11,624 

9,150  (79) 

15  (0.16) 

4 (Study) 

11,571 

8,914(77) 

21  (0.23) 

5 (Study) 

11,519 

8,675  (75) 

20  (0.23) 

1 (Control) 

13,947* 

9,167  (66) 

40  (0.44) 

*Numbers  are  smaller  than  total  cohort  because  of  losses  between  random- 
ization and  first  screen. 
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age  50  years  (77).  The  present  results  also  suggest  that  with 
high-quality  mammography  and  a short  screening  interval,  the  i 
benefit  can  be  substantial.  This  is  the  first  internal  analysis  oft 
mortality  in  the  Gothenburg  trial,  and  further  follow-up  is  nec-  ! I 
essary  to  ensure  that  the  mortality  benefit  is  maintained.  Since  a 
number  of  screens  were  performed  after  age  50,  further  analyses  1 
are  required  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  benefit  from 
screening  with  respect  to  cancers  diagnosed  before  age  50. 

Although  the  difference  in  breast  cancer  incidence  between  : 
the  study  and  control  groups  is  not  significant  (relative  incidence 
= 0.90;  95%  confidence  interval  [Cl];  0.72-1.13),  it  is  advis-  i 
able  to  consider  the  possibility  of  bias.  For  example,  the  higher 
incidence  in  the  control  group  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  first  | ' 
screen  of  the  control  group  ended  on  average  a few  months  later  , i.  rai 
than  the  fifth  screen  of  the  study  group.  Indeed,  it  is  at  this  first  j 
screen  of  the  control  group  that  the  excess  incidence  in  the 
control  group  occurs,  as  shown  in  Table  1.  Because  the  closure  j 
of  the  screening  phase  of  the  trial  occurred  at  the  same  point  in 
time  for  both  the  study  and  control  groups,  there  is  more  oppor- 
tunity for  lead  time  cancers  to  be  diagnosed  and  therefore  fol- 
lowed up  in  the  control  group  than  in  the  study  group  (due  to  the 
later  screen). 

To  obtain  a more  conservative  estimate,  we  excluded  all  can- 
cers in  the  control  group  diagnosed  after  the  start  of  screening 
the  control  group,  and  therefore  the  five  breast  cancer  deaths 
among  these.  This  left  1 5 1 breast  cancers  and  34  breast  cancer 
deaths  in  the  control  group.  However,  without  an  adjustment  to 
the  person-years,  this  exclusion  would  have  biased  the  results  in 
the  opposite  direction,  with  a considerable  deficit  of  cancers  in 
the  control  group.  We  therefore  made  the  following  adjustment  1 
to  the  person-years:  since  we  had  additional  cancers  in  the  study 
group  due  to  lead  time  from  the  final  screen,  and  no  such  cancers 
in  the  control  group,  we  added  the  corresponding  person-years  to 
that  of  the  study  group.  Using  the  method  of  Paci  and  Duffy  [& 
(75),  we  estimated  the  expected  lead  time  as  2.21  years  and  the 
sensitivity  as  0.87.  The  additional  number  of  person-years 
equaled  the  number  screened  at  the  final  screen  of  the  study 
group  times  the  sensitivity  (0.87)  times  2.21- 0.81  (the  lead  time  jo 
minus  the  time  from  screening  the  study  group  to  closing  the  j n 
recruitment  period  in  years).  Thus,  we  added  1.4  x 8,675  x 0.87 
= 10,566  to  the  person-years  of  the  study  group.  We  also  sub-  ! t 
tracted  from  the  person-years  in  the  control  group  0.19  (the 
average  time  in  years  taken  to  screen  each  year  of  birth  cohort  in 
the  control  group)  times  the  number  in  the  control  group  at  the 
time  of  the  invitation,  13,947.  This  gave  a total  of  91,907  person- 
years  in  the  study  group  during  the  cancer  recruitment  period 
and  96,098  in  the  control  group.  The  relative  incidence  was  now 
1.00.  Performing  the  same  adjustment  to  the  person-years  of  ' 
total  follow-up  and  recalculating  the  breast  cancer  mortality,  we 
arrived  at  18  deaths  and  148,968  person-years  in  the  study 
group,  34  deaths  and  165,375  person-years  in  the  control  group, 
and  an  RR  of  0.59  (P  = 0.069;  95%  Cl:  0.33-1.05).  This  is 
likely  to  be  conservative,  as  it  involves  removing  23%  of  the 
cancers  in  the  control  group  but  adjusting  the  person-years  for 
mortality  by  only  8%  in  the  study  group  and  2%  in  the  control 
group.  The  true  RR  may  lie  between  the  0.59  calculated  here  and 
the  0.56  given  above. 

The  attendance  rates  in  the  study  group  were  between  75% 
and  85%,  in  line  with  other  Swedish  programs  (9).  In  a survey 
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Fig.  1.  Cumulative  breast  cancer 
mortality  in  women  aged  39-49 
at  randomization. 


Table  2.  Incidence  of  breast  cancer  in  study  and  control  groups  during  the 
screening  phase  of  the  trial 


Person-years 

Relative  incidence 

Group 

Breast  cancers 

(in  screening  phase) 

(95%  Cl) 

Control 

195 

98,748 

1.00  (-) 

Study 

144 

81,341 

0.90  (0.72-1.12) 

of  1,641  controls  in  this  age  group,  19%  reported  having  had  a 
mammogram  in  the  last  two  years.  Thus,  there  may  have  been 
some  “voluntary"  screening  in  Gothenburg  before  and  during 
the  trial,  and  the  mortality  benefit  observed  in  this  trial  is  likely 
to  be  a result  of  enrollment  in  an  organized  program  with  a strict 
18-month  interscreening  interval  and  high-quality  mammogra- 
phy. This  is  further  supported  by  the  fact  that  33%  of  the  deaths 
in  the  study  group  were  from  the  nonattenders. 

In  conclusion,  this  trial  adds  to  the  evidence  of  a reduction  in 
breast  cancer  mortality  in  women  under  age  50  invited  for  mam- 
mographic  screening,  and  suggests  that  a substantial  mortality 
benefit  can  result  from  a strict  18-month  interval  between 
screens. 
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The  purpose  of  this  overview  is  to  estimate  more  precisely 
the  long-term  effect  of  mammography  screening  by  adding 
four  more  years  of  follow-up  to  women  aged  40-49  years  in 
the  four  Swedish  trials  on  mammography  screening.  Data 
from  the  four  trials  were  merged  and  linked  to  the  Swedish 
Cancer  and  Cause  of  Death  Register  for  1958-1993  and 
1951-1993  respectively  to  identify  date  of  breast  cancer  di- 
agnosis and  cause  and  date  of  death.  The  invited  and  control 
groups  comprised  48,569  and  40,247  women  respectively.  At 
the  December  1993  follow-up,  602  and  482  breast  can- 
cer cases  were  identified  in  the  two  groups  respectively,  of 
which  104  and  111  had  breast  cancer  as  the  underlying  cause 
of  death.  This  corresponds  to  a relative  risk  (RR)  of  0.77 
(95%  Cl:  0.59-1.01)  for  the  two  groups.  In  the  40-44  age 
group  at  randomization,  94%  of  breast  cancer  patients  in  the 
study  and  89%  in  the  control  group  were  diagnosed  before 
the  age  of  50;  however,  among  breast  cancer  deaths  in  this 
age  group,  only  two  in  the  invited  and  five  in  the  control 
group  died  after  age  50.  At  follow-up  of  women  40-44  years 
at  randomization  208  women  in  the  invited  and  184  in  the 
control  group  were  reported  to  the  Cancer  registry  with 
breast  cancer.  Out  of  these  195  (94%)  and  163  (89%)  re- 
spectively were  reported  before  the  age  of  50.  Further,  the 
relative  risk  for  the  age  group  40-44  years  at  randomization 
by  age  at  follow-up  was  1.11, 0.51  and  0.46  for  the  age  groups 
45-49,  50-54,  and  55-59  at  follow-up.  This  study  shows  a 
23%  reduction  in  the  breast  cancer  mortality  in  women  40- 
49  years  at  randomization  achieved  from  a median  trial  time 
of  7.0  years,  a median  follow-up  time  of  12.8  years,  and  a 
screening  interval  of  18-24  months.  Almost  all  of  the  effect  in 
the  40-44  year  age  group  at  randomization  was  due  to 
screening  before  the  age  of  50.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst 
1997;22:57-61] 


Four  out  of  seven  randomized  controlled  trials  on  mam- 
mography screening  for  breast  cancer  have  been  performed 
in  Sweden.  These  trials — conducted  at  Malmo,  Kopparberg/ 
Ostergotland  (the  “two-county  trial”),  Stockholm,  and  Gothen- 
burg— contain  about  60%  of  the  subjects  in  such  screening 
studies.  The  four  trials  were  similarly  designed.  Each  was  popu- 
lation based,  used  mammography  alone  with  one  or  two  projec- 
tions as  a primary  screening  modality,  and  had  a screening  in- 
terval of  18-33  months.  Three  of  the  these  trials  suggest  a 
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reduction  of  the  breast  cancer  mortality,  but  this  reduction  was 
statistically  significant  in  only  one  of  the  trials  (the  two-county 
trial).  Moreover,  the  efficacy  among  women  aged  4CM-9  was 
uncertain. 

To  improve  the  precision  in  the  estimates  and  to  facilitate  age 
stratification,  we  performed  an  overview  (meta-analysis  using 
individual  patient  data)  and  found  at  follow-up  December  31, 
1989  a 24%  statistically  significant  overall  reduction  in  breast 
cancer  mortality  among  those  invited  to  mammography  screen- 
ing. (7).  The  mortality  reduction  was  similar  irrespective  of 
the  endpoint  used  for  evaluation,  whether  “breast  cancer  as 
underlying  cause  of  death”  or  “breast  cancer  present  at  death.” 
There  was  a consistent  risk  reduction  associated  with  screening 
in  all  individual  studies,  although  the  point  estimate  of  the  rela- 
tive risk  (RR)  for  all  ages  varied  nonsignificantly  between  0.68 
and  0.84.  The  largest  reduction  of  breast  cancer  mortality,  29%, 
was  observed  among  women  aged  50  to  69  at  randomization. 
There  was  a nonsignificant  1 3%  reduction  among  women  aged 
40^-9  at  randomization.  However,  the  cumulative  breast  cancer 
mortality  curves  seemed  to  diverge  after  about  eight  years,  and, 
as  both  the  Gothenburg  and  the  Stockholm  trials  had  a rather 
short  follow-up  time  and  contained  more  than  half  of  women 
aged  40-49  years  at  invitation,  we  decided  that  a prolonged 
follow-up  could  increase  the  knowledge  about  the  effect  in  this 
age  group. 

The  aim  of  the  present  study,  then,  is  to  gain  more  precision 
in  the  RR  estimates  and  to  provide  information  on  the  long-term 
effect  of  breast  cancer  screening  with  mammography  by  adding 
four  more  years  of  follow-up.  The  analysis  will  focus  on  the  age 
group  40^19  years  at  randomization. 
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Material  and  Methods 

Study  Design 

The  basic  characteristics  of  the  four  randomized  trials  on 
mammography  screening  in  Sweden  have  been  extensively  pre- 
sented before,  and  a summary  was  presented  in  our  first  report 
from  the  overview  (7).  Initially,  each  screening  center  sent  to  the 
department  of  Epidemiology  and  Public  Health  in  Umea  a mag- 
netic tape  containing  the  following  information  for  each  woman 
in  the  cohort:  personal  identification  number,  date  of  random- 
ization, and  date  when  the  first  round  was  completed  for  the 
control  group.  The  cohorts  were  merged  and  linked  1 ) to  the  six 
Regional  Cancer  Registers  to  identify  cases  with  breast  cancer 
diagnosed  between  1958  and  1993,  and  2)  to  the  Swedish  Cause 
of  Death  Register  at  Statistics  Sweden  to  identify  women  who 
died  between  1951  and  1993  and  the  cause  of  death  respectively. 
The  Swedish  Cancer  and  Cause  of  Death  Registers  have  been 
shown  to  accurately  record  breast  cancer  data  (2). 

Exclusion  Criteria 

All  analyses  in  the  present  study  were  based  on  exact  age  at 
randomization,  despite  the  fact  that  most  trials  used — for  prac- 
tical reasons — year-of-birth  cohorts.  Thus,  5143  women  aged 
38-39  years  at  randomization  were  excluded  (Kopparberg 
I 148,  Ostergotland  = 1296,  Stockholm  = 680,  and  Gothenburg 
= 2019),  as  we  focused  on  the  age  group  40-49  years  at  ran- 
domization. 

Women  with  breast  cancer  diagnosed  before  the  date  of  ran- 
domization, according  to  the  Swedish  Cancer  Register,  were 
excluded  from  the  cohorts  (invited  group  (IG)  = 272,  control 
group  (CG)  = 256). 

Determination  of  Cause  of  Death 

In  the  original  overview  (7),  cause  of  death  was  determined  by 
an  independent  endpoint  committee  (EPC)  consisting  of  four 
physicians  who  blindly  reviewed  medical  records,  autopsy  pro- 
tocols, cause  of  death  certificates,  and  histopathology  reports  for 
all  deceased  breast  cancer  cases — that  is,  breast  cancer  (ICD 
I I patients  who  were  reported  to  the  Cancer  Register  after 
randomization  and  who  died  before  follow-up.  Later,  the  RR 
estimates  according  to  the  EPC  were  compared  to  the  estimates 
according  to  the  Cause  of  Death  Register  at  Statistics  Sweden  for 
both  models  of  analysis  (see  below)  (2).  The  RRs  determined  by 
these  methods  were,  for  both  models,  very  similar,  but  with  a 
slight  tendency  towards  higher  values  when  Statistics  Sweden 
was  used.  Since  using  Statistics  Sweden  to  determine  cause  of 
death  provides  a conservative  estimate  of  the  effect  of  screening, 
we  decided  to  use  it  in  the  present  study. 

Models  for  Analysis 

Later  in  each  trial,  the  control  group  was  also  invited  to  one 
screening  before  the  trial  terminated.  Therefore,  two  different 
models  were  used  for  evaluation — the  “follow-up”  model  and 
the  “evaluation”  model  (7).  The  former  model  included  all 
breast  cancer  deaths  that  occurred  among  women  with  a primary 
diagnosis  after  the  date  of  randomization  and  before  the  com- 
mon fixed  study  endpoint  at  December  31,  1993.  The  latter 
model  ignored  breast  cancer  deaths  among  women  whose  pri- 


mary tumor,  according  to  the  Cancer  Register,  was  diagnosed  ' 
after  completion  of  the  first  screening  round  of  the  control 
group.  In  the  first  follow-up,  held  until  December  31,  1989,  the 
“follow-up”  and  the  “evaluation”  models  showed  similar  re-  * 
suits.  In  the  second  follow  up  until  December  31,  1993  only  the 
“evaluation”  model  was  used,  since  the  duration  from  the  I,  « 
completion  of  the  first  screening  round  of  the  control  group  to 
the  date  of  follow-up  had  increased  considerably,  and  the  “fob  ( 
low-up”  model  thereby  would  result  in  biased  estimates. 

Statistical  Methods 

Statistical  and  epidemiological  data  analyses  have  been  per- 
formed using  the  QUEST  software  program  (4).  RRs  have  been  • 
calculated  using  the  density  method,  whereby  the  person-time 
experience  of  the  cohort  by  time  interval  of  follow-up  is  used  to  ■ 
estimate  the  mortality  rates  in  breast  cancer.  Weighted  RRs  and 
confidence  intervals  (CIs)  have  been  calculated  using  Mantel- 
Haenszel  procedures. 

Results 

Table  1 presents  the  number  of  women  by  age  at  randomiza- 
tion and  by  screening  center.  After  exclusion  of  those  who  were 
reported  to  the  Cancer  Register  with  breast  cancer  before  ran- 
domization, the  invited  and  control  groups  comprised  48,569 
and  40,247  women  respectively.  Of  these,  1 128  and  849,  respec- 
tively, were  reported  to  the  Cancer  Register  with  breast  cancer 
before  December  31,  1993,  the  end  of  the  follow-up  period. 
When  excluding  breast  cancer  cases  diagnosed  after  the  first 
screening  round  of  the  control  group  (“evaluation”  model),  602 
and  482  breast  cancer  cases  remained  in  the  overview  material. 
Among  these,  129  in  the  invited  group  and  128  in  the  control 
group  died  during  the  follow-up  period.  Breast  cancer  was  the 
underlying  cause  of  death  in  104  women  invited  to  screening 
and  1 1 1 women  in  the  control  group. 

The  time  difference  from  the  date  of  randomization  until  the 
end  of  first  screening  round  of  the  control  group  varied  from  4.4 
years  in  Stockholm  to  14.6  years  in  Malmo,  resulting  in  a me- 
dian trial  time  of  7.0  years  (Table  2). 

The  median  follow-up  time — that  is,  the  time  from  date 
of  randomization  until  the  end  of  follow-up  (12/31/93) — was 
12.8  years,  varying  from  9.9  in  Gothenburg  to  15.5  in  Malmo 
(Table  2). 

Table  3 shows  the  number  of  person-years  of  follow-up  time 
in  the  invited  group  (616,264)  and  in  the  control  group 


Table  1.  Number  of  women  by  age  at  randomization:  invited  (IG),  control 
group  (CG),  and  screening  center 


Screening  center 

Age  at  randomization 

40-14 

45-49 

40-49 

IG 

CG 

IG 

CG 

IG 

CG 

Malmo 

3945 

4017 

3945 

4017 

Kopparberg 

4595 

2478 

5055 

2531 

9650 

5009 

Ostergotland 

5157 

5337 

5062 

5074 

10240 

10411 

Stockholm 

7517 

4495 

6668 

3470 

14185 

7985 

Gothenburg 

5664 

7106 

5157 

5995 

10821 

13101 

Overview 

22954 

29416 

25887 

21087 

48841 

40503 
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Table  2.  Median  and  lower-upper  limit  (L-UL)  in  years  for  trial  time  (from 
date  of  randomization  until  the  first  control  group  round  was  screened)  and 
follow-up  time  (from  date  of  randomization  until  date  of  follow-up  (12/31/93) 
by  screening  center 


Screening 

center 

Trial  time 

Follow- 

-up  time 

Median 

L-UL 

Median 

L-UL 

Malmo 

14.6 

13.9-15.2 

15.5 

15.3-16.8 

Kopparberg 

7.1 

5.2-1.5 

15.2 

13.9-16.5 

Ostergotland 

7.6 

6. 5-8. 7 

14.2 

12.8-15.6 

Stockholm 

4.4 

3. 2-4.9 

11.9 

10.6-12.8 

Gothenburg 

7.0 

6.6-1.5 

9.9 

9.7-10.3 

Overview 

7.0 

3.2-15.2 

12.8 

9.7-16.8 

per- 


>een 


Table  3.  Number  of  1000  person-years  and  number  of  cases  with  breast 
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cancer  as  the  underlying  cause  of  death  according  to  Statistics  Sweden 


Screening 

center 

No.  of  1000 

person-years 

No.  of  deaths 

IG 

CG 

IG 

CG 

RR 

95%  Cl 

Malmo 

61 

62 

15 

23 

0.67 

0.35-1.27 

Kopparberg 

144 

75 

23 

18 

0.67 

0.37-1.22 

Ostergotland 

143 

147 

27 

27 

1.02 

0.59-1.77 

Stockholm 

162 

94 

23 

10 

1.34 

0.64-2.80 

Gothenburg 

Overview: 

106 

129 

16 

33 

0.59 

0.33-1.06 

40^14 

283 

235 

39 

44 

0.74 

0.48-1.14 

45^19 

334 

272 

65 

67 

0.79 

0.56-1.11 

40-49 

616 

506 

104 

111 

0.77 

0.59-1.01 

:er 

id  ! (506,358).  During  follow-up,  104  and  1 1 1 breast  cancer  deaths 
■$[  j respectively  occurred.  This  corresponds  to  a mortality  reduction 
)2  i of23%(RR  = 0.77;  95%  Cl:  0.59-1.01).  The  effect  was  similar 
j : in  the  age  cohorts  40-44  and  45^49  years  at  randomization;  26% 


}|  and  21%  respectively. 

Figure  1 demonstrates  the  cumulative  breast  cancer  mortality 
o curves  per  100,000  person-years  by  time  since  randomization. 
For  the  age  group  40-49  years  at  randomization,  the  curves  start 


to  diverge  after  about  six  years  and  continue  to  diverge  at  15 
years  of  follow-up.  The  effect  in  the  age  group  40-44  and  45-49 
at  randomization  was  almost  identical.  Notice  that  the  latest  trial 
(Gothenburg)  only  contributes  to  the  first  10  years  (median  fol- 
low-up time  is  9.9  years). 

An  important  question  is  whether  the  impact  of  screening  on 
breast  cancer  mortality  among  women  aged  40-49  at  random- 
ization originates  from  cases  diagnosed  before  or  after  50  years 
of  age.  Table  4 shows  that  54%  (326/602)  of  the  invited  group 
were  younger  than  50  years  at  the  time  of  diagnosis,  whereas 
50%  (240/482)  of  the  control  group  were  diagnosed  before  the 
age  of  50.  The  corresponding  figures  for  the  breast  cancer  deaths 
were  60%  and  53%  in  the  invited  and  control  groups  respec- 
tively. However,  for  the  age  group  40—44  years  at  invitation, 
94%  of  all  cases  in  the  invited  group  and  89%  in  the  control 
group  were  younger  than  50  years  when  they  were  reported  to 
the  Cancer  Register  with  breast  cancer,  and  only  two  in  the 
invited  group  and  five  in  the  control  group  were  reported  to  the 
Cause  of  Death  Register  with  breast  cancer  as  the  underlying 
cause  of  death  after  the  age  of  50. 

Another  way  to  address  this  question  is  to  calculate  the  RR  by 
age  at  follow-up  (Table  5).  For  women  40-44  years  at  random- 
ization and  45-49,  50-54  and  55-59  years  at  follow-up  the  RR 
was  1.11,  0.51  and  0.465  respectively.  Since  the  median  trial 
time  was  7.0  years,  the  mortality  decrease  described  above  could 
not  have  originated  from  diagnosis  after  the  age  of  50.  In  the  age 
group  45^49  at  randomization,  the  effect  seems  to  appear  earlier 
but  at  a lower  level  than  for  the  40—44  year  age  cohort. 

Discussion 

The  mortality  reduction  shown  in  the  present  overview  is 
close  to  statistically  significant.  There  are,  however,  differences 
between  the  studies  in  terms  of  the  number  of  screening  rounds, 
the  screening  interval,  and  initiation  date — and  consequently 


e 
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Fig.  1.  Cumulative  number  of 
breast  cancer  deaths  (BCDs)/ 
100,000  women  40-49  years  at 
randomization  in  the  invited  (IG) 
and  control  group  (CG)  by  year 
since  randomization. 


Cum.  breast  cancer 
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Table  4.  Number  of  breast  cancer  (BC)  cases  and  breast  cancer  deaths  by 
age  at  diagnosis  in  invited  group  (IG)  and  control  group  (CG)  for  women 
40-49  years  at  randomization 


Age  at  breast 

cancer 

diagnosis 

Age  at 

randomization 

Group 

=S49 

3=50 

No.  BC 
diagnosis* 

Total 

Breast  cancer  cases: 

40-44 

IG 

195 

13 

— 

208 

CG 

163 

21 

— 

184 

45-19 

IG 

131 

263 

— 

394 

CG 

77 

221 

— 

298 

40-49 

IG 

326 

276 

— 

602 

CG 

240 

242 

— 

482 

Breast  cancer  deaths: 

40-44 

IG 

35 

2 

2 

39 

CG 

37 

5 

2 

44 

45-49 

IG 

25 

38 

2 

65 

CG 

19 

45 

3 

67 

40—19 

IG 

60 

40 

4 

104 

CG 

56 

50 

5 

111 

* According  to  the  Cancer  Registry. 


some  differences  in  screening  modalities.  The  Gothenburg  trial, 
for  instance,  used  a short  screening  interval  (18  months),  com- 
pleted five  screening  rounds,  was  initiated  last,  and  had  the 
shortest  follow-up;  therefore  it  used  a grid  technique  from  the 
beginning.  On  the  contrary,  the  Stockholm  trial  completed  only 
two  rounds  with  non-grid  technique  and  had  a screening  interval 
of  about  two  years.  Thus,  these  studies — especially  the  Gothen- 
burg trial — may  show  a further  reduction  of  the  breast  cancer 
mortality  with  longer  follow-up. 

Extending  the  follow-up  until  1993  raises  the  question  of 
whether  the  screening  effect  is  statistically  significant  in  the  age 
group  4CM-9  years  at  randomization  when  the  younger  trials  in 
Gothenburg  and  Stockholm  have  been  followed  for  15  years. 
However,  following  a cohort  aged  40—49  years  at  randomization 
for  1 5 years  can  obscure  the  impact  of  any  screening  done  before 
the  age  of  50.  In  their  analysis  of  the  40-49  year  age  group  in  the 
two-county  trial,  Tabar  et  al.  (7)  found  that  “[f]or  cancers  di- 
agnosed before  age  50  years,  the  relative  mortality,  adjusted  for 
age  at  randomization  and  county,  was  0.85.  For  cancers  diag- 
nosed after  age  50  years,  the  relative  mortality  was  0.95.” 

Table  5 shows  that  almost  all  of  the  mortality  benefit  observed 
in  women  aged  40-44  at  randomization  is  due  to  cancers  diag- 
nosed before  age  50.  For  women  aged  45-49  at  randomization, 
some  of  the  benefit  appears  to  accrue  from  cancers  diagnosed 


Table  5.  Incidence  of  breast  cancer  deaths  in  invited  group  (IG)  and  control 
group  (CG)  and  relative  risks  (RRs)  by  age  at  randomization  and  age 
at  follow-up 


Age  at  follow-up 

Age  at 


randomization 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

55-59 

60-64 

40-64 

40-44 

IG 

0 

2.20 

1.26 

1.28 

1.38 

CG 

0.58 

1.98 

2.46 

2.77 

1.87 

RR 

0 

1.11 

0.51 

0.46 

0.74 

45-19 

IG 

0.96 

2.35 

1.82 

2.55 

1.95 

CG 

0.60 

2.79 

2.82 

3.96 

2.54 

RR 

1.60 

0.84 

0.65 

0.64 

0.77 

40—19 

IG 

0 

1.76 

1.91 

1.92 

1.72 

1.69 

CG 

0.58 

1.51 

2.66 

2.82 

3.94 

2.83 

RR 

0 

1.17 

0.72 

0.61 

0.64 

0.76 

60 


after  age  50.  Paradoxically,  the  more  efficient  the  screening 
before  age  50,  the  more  tumors  will  be  diagnosed  before  age  50 
in  the  invited  group  (and  hence  the  fewer  breast  cancer  deaths  in 
the  invited  group  after  age  50).  Thus,  effective  screening  before 
age  50  results  in  a reduced  mortality  in  the  invited  group  from 
tumors  diagnosed  after  age  50. 

Quantifying  screening  effect  relative  to  patient  age  is,  how- 
ever, a complex  issue  confounded  by  the  lead  time  in  the  invited 
group.  As  Table  4 shows,  in  the  age  group  40—19  at  randomiza- 
tion, 54%  (326/602)  of  tumors  in  the  invited  group  and  50% 
(240/482)  in  the  control  group  were  diagnosed  before  age  50. 
Thus,  the  number  of  cancers  in  the  invited  group  that  would  have 
been  detected  after  age  50  in  the  absence  of  screening  can  be 
estimated  as  602  x 242/482  = 302,  9.5%  more  than  the  276 
observed.  If  we  apply  this  to  the  breast  cancer  deaths,  then  there 
are  four  less  deaths  (40  x 0.095)  prevented  in  cancers  diagnosed 
after  age  50  than  would  appear  from  Table  5.  These  deaths  have 
not  been  prevented  by  screening  after  age  50,  but  have  been 
moved  from  diagnosis  after  age  50  to  diagnosis  before  age  50  by 
lead  time.  This  gives  56  deaths  from  the  cancers  diagnosed 
before  age  50.  If  we  use  the  person-years  from  Table  3,  we 
obtain  a 0.82  relative  mortality,  approximately  adjusted  from 
lead  time,  for  cancers  diagnosed  before  age  50,  and  0.72  for 
cancers  diagnosed  after  age  50.  The  0.82  agrees  exactly  with  the 
benefit  of  screening  in  women  aged  40-49  every  two  years  as 
estimated  from  modeled  effects  of  screening  on  tumor  size  and 
node  status  (8),  and  the  0.72  is  in  line  with  the  observed  effect 
in  women  aged  50-59  at  randomization  (6). 

It  has  been  shown  (5)  that  the  cause  of  death  pattern  in  the 
invited  group  in  these  trials  is  very  similar  to  that  in  the  control 
group,  except  for  in  the  case  of  breast  cancer.  This  demonstrates 
that  the  groups  are  comparable.  In  addition,  the  total  mortality  in 
the  control  group,  including  the  breast  cancer  mortality,  is  al- 
most identical  to  that  of  Swedish  women  in  general.  The  same  is 
true  for  the  invited  group,  with  the  exception  of  breast  cancer. 
This  confirms  that  the  trial  cohorts  are  representative  of  Swedish 
women,  indicating  that  the  quantitative  results  from  these  trials 
may  safely  be  generalized  to  the  Swedish  population. 

An  alternative  approach  to  estimating  the  effect  of  mammog- 
raphy screening  was  recently  applied  on  the  follow-up  data  prior 
to  1989  (6).  By  using  official  national  cause  of  death  statistics 
according  to  Statistics  Sweden  as  a reference  to  estimate  the 
breast  cancer  mortality  in  the  breast  cancer  subcohorts,  we  ob- 
tained estimates  very  similar  to  the  traditional  comparison  of  the 
breast  cancer  mortality  in  the  invited  and  control  groups.  This 
analysis  further  strengthens  the  previous  report  (7)  of  a benefi- 
cial effect  of  mammography  screening. 

Chen  et  al.  (9)  have  calculated  the  number  of  breast  cancer 
deaths  that  could  be  prevented  per  10,000  women  invited  to 
screening.  According  to  the  WE-study,  among  women  40-44 
and  45—19  years  at  invitation,  5.7  and  6.6  breast  cancer  deaths 
per  10.000  invited  could  be  avoided  as  compared  with  19  and  22 
among  women  50-64  and  65-74  years  at  invitation  (Table  6) 
(9).  The  lower  figure  in  younger  women  is  due  to  a lower  breast 
cancer  incidence. 

To  conclude,  this  follow-up  of  the  four  randomized  controlled 
trials  on  mammography  screening  for  breast  cancer  in  Sweden, 
in  which  women  were  screened  for  7.0  years  and  followed  up 
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Table  6.  Avoided  number  of  breast  cancer  deaths  (BCDs)/10,000  women 
4CM-9  years  at  randomization,  with  a median  trial  time  of  7.0  years,  a median 
follow-up  time  of  12.8  years,  and  18-  to  24-month  screening  interval 


No.  of  women  No.  of  BCDs 

Age  at  Expected  Avoided 

randomization  IG  CG  IG  CG  no.  in  CG  no.  of  BCD 


40-44 

22954 

19416 

39 

44 

52* 

5 7** 

45-49 

25887 

21087 

65 

67 

82 

6.6 

: 40-49 

48841 

40503 

104 

111 

134 

6.1 

*22954(44/19416)  = 52.02. 
**(52-39)/22954  = 5.66/10,000. 


for  12.8  years,  indicates  a possible — although  not  statistically 
significant — effect  in  women  40-49  years  at  randomization,  and 
almost  all  of  the  effect  is  due  to  screening  before  the  age  of  50 
years. 
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Reduced  Breast  Cancer  Mortality  in  Women 
Under  Age  50:  Updated  Results  From  the 
Malmo  Mammographic  Screening  Program 
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This  article  provides  additional  follow-up  data  of  two  co- 
horts from  the  Malmo  Mammographic  Screening  Trial 
(MMST).  The  first  cohort,  MMST  I,  contained  7,984  women 
under  age  50  at  entry  into  MMST  who  were  born  between 
1927  and  1932.  Half  were  assigned  to  a control  group  and 
were  not  invited  for  examination  until  four  years  after  the 
code  was  broken  in  the  MMST  in  1988.  The  second  cohort, 
MMST  II,  contained  17,786  women  born  between  1933  and 
1945.  Fifty  four  percent  of  these  women  were  randomly  in- 
vited to  screening  between  1978  and  1990.  The  remaining 
46% — the  control  group — was  invited  to  screening  between 
1991  and  1994.  Nine  screening  rounds  were  completed  in 
MMST  I,  and  a mean  of  five  rounds  were  completed  in 
MMST  II;  the  screening  interval  ranged  from  18  to  24 
months.  The  effect  of  screening  on  breast  cancer  mortality 
was  assessed  by  pooling  the  two  cohorts.  At  the  end  of  follow- 
up— December  1993  for  MMST  I and  December  1995  for 
MMST  II — there  was  a statistically  significant  36%  reduc- 
tion in  breast  cancer  mortality  in  the  intervention  groups 
(relative  risk  = 0.64;  95%  Cl:  0.45-0.89;  P = 0.009).  A harm- 
benefit  analysis  showed,  however,  that  for  every  two  breast 
cancer  deaths  prevented,  one  clinically  insignificant  cancer 
was  diagnosed;  for  each  breast  cancer  death  prevented,  63 
cancer-free  women  had  been  called  back  for  further  exami- 
nations; and  for  every  20  lives  saved,  one  radiation-induced 
breast  cancer  death  may  have  occurred.  Recommendations 
for  screening  must  therefore  weigh  mortality  benefits 
against  these  negative  effects.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst 
1997;22:63-67] 


The  conclusion  in  the  publication  of  Malmo  Mammographic 
Screening  Trial  (MMST)  in  1988  was  that  invitation  to  mam- 
mographic screening  may  lead  to  reduced  mortality  from  breast 
cancer,  at  least  in  women  aged  55  years  or  over  (7).  When  the 
code  was  broken  after  an  average  of  8.8  years  of  follow-up.  there 
was  no  indication  of  an  effect  in  women  below  age  55  at  invi- 
tation. The  accumulated  breast  cancer  mortality  was  in  fact 
higher  in  the  invited  group  than  in  the  control  group. 

The  overview  of  the  Swedish  randomized  trials  (2),  which 
was  published  in  1993,  showed  that  invitation  to  screening 
was  associated  with  a 24%  statistically  significant  reduction  in 
breast  cancer  mortality  (95%  confidence  interval  | Cl] : !3%- 
34%).  The  13%  reduction  in  women  younger  than  50  years  at 
invitation  did  not  reach  statistical  significance  (95%  Cl:  -37%  to 
20%). 

The  design  of  the  mammographic  screening  activities  in 
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Malmo  following  the  end  of  MMST  has  allowed  further  esti- 
mates of  the  effect  of  screening  in  women  below  age  50.  First  of 
all,  the  controlled  design  in  MMST,  which  included  7,984 
women  below  50  years  of  age  born  between  1927  and  1932, 
continued  for  four  more  years  after  the  code  was  broken  in  1988. 
In  the  present  study,  this  cohort  is  called  MMST  I.  Second,  of 
the  17.786  women  below  age  50  who  were  bom  between  1933 
and  1945.  MMST  cohort  II,  only  54%  were  randomly  chosen  to 
receive  invitation  to  the  screening  that  took  place  between  1978 
and  1990.  The  remaining  46%  were  considered  a control  group. 
This  group  was  invited  to  screening  1991  to  1994. 

The  effect  of  screening  in  women  above  age  50  takes  several 
years  to  occur.  We  have  for  this  reason  chosen  to  base  our 
estimate  of  the  effect  in  women  below  age  50  on  the  accumu- 
lated breast  cancer  mortality  in  the  two  groups  up  until  the 
completion  of  the  first  screening  round  for  women  in  the  control 
group. 

Subjects 

MMST  I contained  all  women  who  were  born  between  1927 
to  1932  and  who  lived  in  the  city  of  Malmo  from  1977  to  1978, 
and  all  women  under  age  50  at  entry  into  original  MMST.  They 
were  randomized  to  invitation  on  an  individual  basis,  50%  being 
allocated  to  the  control  group  (Table  1 ).  The  median  age  at  entry 
was  47  years.  The  code  was  broken  in  1988,  when  eight  screen- 
ing rounds  had  been  completed.  The  controlled  design  for 
MMST  I was  continued  up  until  the  control  group  was  invited  in 
1992.  The  first  screening  round  for  the  control  group  was  com- 
pleted in  1993. 

MMST  II  comprised  all  17,786  women  who  were  bom  1933 
to  1945  and  were  living  in  Malmo  between  1978  and  1990.  Of 
these,  53.9%  were  randomly  allocated  to  receive  invitation  to 
screening.  The  plan  was  to  invite  these  women  when  they  turned 
45,  beginning  in  1978.  Due  to  limited  resources,  the  plan  could 
not  be  strictly  adhered  to,  which  means  that,  some  years,  no 
women  could  be  invited,  while  other  years  two  or  even  three 
birth-year  cohorts  were  randomized  and  invited  to  examination. 
Seventy  three  percent  of  the  women  were  44  to  47  years  of  age 
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Table  1.  Birth  cohorts  included  in  the  mammographie  screening  evaluation  in  Malmo 


n 

Accumulated  no.  of  person-years 
at  end  of  follow-up 

MMST  I Birth 

First  screening 

Invited  group 

3,954 

61,069 

cohorts  1927-1932 

round  1977  to  1978 

Control  group 

4,030 

62,400 

MMST  11  Birth 

First  screening 

Invited  group 

9,574 

104,527 

cohorts  1933-1945 

round  1978  to  1990 

Control  group 

8,212 

81,636 

when  invited  to  the  first  screening  round,  the  remaining  being  47 
to  48.  The  median  age  at  entry  was  46  years.  The  last  birth-year 
cohort,  women  born  in  1945,  was  invited  in  1990.  The  first 
screening  round  of  the  control  group  took  place  between  1991 
and  1994. 

Methods 

Mammography 

State-of-the-art  mammography  was  used  throughout  the  trial. 
Two  views,  the  craniocaudal  and  the  oblique,  were  used  as  a 
baseline;  subsequently,  one  (the  oblique)  or  two  were  used,  de- 
pending on  the  density  of  the  parenchyma.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  interval  between  screenings  was  18  to  24  months.  Double 
reading  was  practiced  when  possible,  but  not  consistently. 

Women  in  MMST  I were  followed  from  date  of  first  exami- 
nation until  death  or  December  31,  1993.  Average  follow-up 
time  was  15.5  years.  Women  in  the  cohort  MMST  II  were  fol- 
lowed from  date  of  first  examination  until  death  or  December 
31,  1995.  Average  follow-up  was  10  years. 

At  the  end  of  follow-up,  nine  screening  rounds  had  been  per- 
formed in  MMST  I and  a mean  of  five  rounds  in  MMST  II.  The 
attendance  rate  varied  between  75%  and  80%.  In  MMST  I and 
MMST  II,  approximately  25%  and  65%  of  the  examinations, 
respectively,  were  performed  before  age  50. 

Breast  Cancer  Mortality  Surveillance 

Breast  cancer  mortality  was  assessed  by  record  linkage  to  the 
Swedish  Cause  of  Death  Register.  The  cause  of  death  was  vali- 
dated by  checking  clinical  records  and  autopsy  reports  when 
available.  Breast  cancer  mortality  is  expressed  as  a percent  and 
as  deaths  per  100,000  person-years  of  follow-up  (Table  2).  The 
effect  of  screening  on  breast  cancer  mortality  is  based  on  the 
pooled  effect  in  MMST  I and  II.  It  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
relative  risk  (RR),  with  a 95%  confidence  interval  around  the 
point  estimate. 

Harm-Benefit  Estimations 

An  attempt  was  made  to  illustrate  the  harm-benefit  balance  of 
mammographie  screening.  Seven  variables  were  used  to  evalu- 


ate harm  versus  benefit.  The  three  “positive”  effects  were  pre-  1 
vented  number  of  deaths,  prevented  number  of  cancers,  and 
breast-conserving  surgery;  the  four  “negative”  effects  were  ^ 
false  positive  results,  clinically  insignificant  cancer  diagnosis,  j 
and  risk  of  radiation-induced  cancer  (Table  3).  j 

The  number  of  prevented  deaths  was  assessed  by  subtracting  ^ 
the  number  of  deaths  in  the  pooled  invited  group  from  the  num-  s 
ber  in  the  pooled  control  group,  and  then  adjusting  for  radiation- 
induced  cancers.  Furthermore,  it  was  assumed  that  women  with  I 
breast  cancer  who  were  prevented  from  dying  of  breast  cancer  ^ 
did  not  develop  metastatic  disease. 

One  potential  benefit  associated  with  screening  is  breast- 
conserving  surgery.  To  estimate  the  number  of  women  who  | 
might  undergo  conservative  surgery  as  a result  of  screening,  we 
calculated  the  number  of  women  with  either  stage  I disease  or 
stage  II  with  tumor  smaller  than  3 cm  and  no  engaged  lymph 
nodes  (T<3,  NO)  in  the  invited  group  and  in  the  control  group 
respectively.  The  difference  was  taken  as  a measure  of  the  ad- 
ditional number  of  women  that  may  have  been  offered  breast- 
conserving  surgery. 

Since  false  positive  results  represent  a potentially  negative 
effect  of  screening,  these  were  also  assessed.  A false  positive 
result  was  defined  as  any  classification  of  the  findings  at  screen- 
ing resulting  in  a recall  for  further  work-up.  The  additional  in- 
vestigation was,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  additional  mammo- 
graphic  images,  sometimes  supplemented  by  needle  aspiration 
biopsy  and,  in  a minority  of  cases,  a surgical  biopsy.  The  recall 
rate  from  screening  for  further  examination  was  on  average  4%. 

A clinically  insignificant  cancer  was  defined  as  a cancer  that 
would  not  have  been  diagnosed  in  the  absence  of  screening.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  a proportion  of  ductal  carcinoma  in  situ 
(DCIS)  will  not  develop  into  invasive  disease  (3).  It  is  also 
known  that  highly  differentiated  tubular  carcinoma  usually  is  a 
slow  growing  tumor  with  very  good  prognosis  (4).  The  inci- 
dence of  DCIS  and  highly  differentiated  tubular  carcinoma  in 
the  invited  and  control  groups  was  used  to  estimate  the  number 
of  cancers  that  would  not  have  been  diagnosed  in  the  absence  of 
screening.  Fifty  percent  of  the  difference  was  arbitrarily  taken  as 
an  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  clinically  insignificant  breast 
cancers  detected  by  screening. 

For  the  calculation  of  radiation-induced  breast  cancer  death. 


Table  2.  Effects  of  screening  on  breast  cancer  mortality  in  women  below  50 


Person-years 
of  follow-up 

Breast  cancer  mortality 

n 

Percent 

Per  IQ5  person-years 

RR 

95%  Cl 

Invited  groups  (n  = 
Control  groups  (n  = 

13,528) 

12,242) 

165,596 

144,036 

57 

78 

0.42 

0.64 

34.4 

54.2 

0.64 

Reference  group 

0.45-0.89;  P = 0.009 
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Table  3.  Assessment  of  potential  harm  and  benefit  from  screening  women 
under  50  (per  100,000  person-years) 


Positive  effects 

n 

Negative  effects 

n 

Prevented  deaths 

20 

Further  examination  of 
false  positives 

1,260 

Prevented  cases  of 
metastatic  disease 

20 

Surgery  for  benign  disease 

56 

Breast  conserving  surgery 

36 

Treatment  of  clinically 
insignificant  cancer 

10 

Reassurance 

? 

Radiation  induced  breast 
cancer  death 

False  reassurance 

1 

? 

the  following  assumptions  were  made:  two  views  per  breast, 
mean  absorbed  dose  2 mGy  per  view,  biannual  screening,  8% 
participation  rate,  and  a linear  dose-response  relationship  with 
an  age-related  risk  (5,6,7). 

Results 

Effects  of  Screening  on  Breast  Cancer  Mortality 

At  the  end  of  follow-up,  the  13,528  invited  women  (in  both 
MMST  1 and  MMST  II)  had  accumulated  a total  of  165,596 


person-years.  As  Table  2 shows,  57  women  in  the  invited  groups 
died  from  breast  cancer,  corresponding  to  34.4  per  100,000  per- 
son-years. The  corresponding  figures  for  the  control  groups  were 
78  breast  cancer  deaths  or  54.2  per  100,000  person-years.  This 
represents  a statistically  significant  risk  reduction  of  36%  (RR: 
0.64;  95%  Cl:  0.45-0.89;  P = 0.009).  Figures  1 and  2 show  the 
breast  cancer  mortality  by  year  after  entry.  In  MMST  I,  a lower 
mortality  began  to  appear  six  years  after  entry  in  the  invited 
group.  In  MMST  II.  the  mortality  curves  had  already  started  to 
separate  two  years  after  entry. 

Harm-Benefit  Evaluation 

Table  3 shows  that  for  every  two  breast  cancer  deaths  pre- 
vented, one  clinically  insignificant  cancer  was  diagnosed.  For 
each  breast  cancer  death  that  was  prevented,  63  cancer-free 
women  had  been  called  back  for  further  examinations.  It  was 
estimated  that  exposure  to  radiation  may  have  induced  one 
breast  cancer  death  for  every  20  that  were  saved. 

Discussion 

The  follow-up  of  these  two  cohorts  shows  that  repeated  invi- 
tation to  screening  with  state-of-the-art  mammography  was  as- 
sociated with  a statistically  significant  36%  reduction  of  the 


Fig.  1.  Cumulated  breast  cancer  mortality  per  100,000  person-years  in  the  invited  and  control  group  of  MMST  I. 
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Fig.  2.  Cumulated  breast  cancer  mortality  per  100,000  person-years  in  the  invited  and  control  group  of  MMST  II. 


mortality  in  breast  cancer  among  women  under  50  years  of  age 
at  entry  into  the  program.  This  result  is  in  contrast  to  the  out- 
come in  the  overview  of  the  Swedish  trials  in  which  there  was  a 
nonstatistically  significant  reduction  8.8  years  after  entry  (2). 
The  longer  follow-up  in  MMST  I and  MMST  II,  together  with 
the  greater  number  of  screening  rounds  and  better  technology 
(compared  to  that  of  the  late  seventies  and  early  eighties),  cer- 
tainly adds  statistical  power. 

The  results  in  MMST  I and  MMST  II  suggest  that  the  effect 
on  breast  cancer  mortality,  in  relative  terms,  is  at  least  as  good 
in  women  under  age  50  as  it  is  in  those  who  are  over  that  age. 
There  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  progression  of  tumors  in 
women  under  50  is  faster  and  the  sojourn  time  therefore  shorter 
(8).  Accordingly,  the  screening  interval  should  be  shorter  than  in 
older  women,  possibly  one  year  rather  than  the  two-year  interval 
that  has  been  common.  The  current  study  shows,  however,  that 
even  with  an  interval  of  1 .5  to  2 years,  a significant  effect  on  the 
breast  cancer  mortality  can  be  achieved. 

When  considering  a general  recommendation  of  screening, 
one  must  consider  the  cost — both  financially  and  in  terms  of  life 
quality.  Our  harm-benefit  analysis,  however,  did  not  consider 


financial  cost,  nor  did  we  attempt  to  assess  the  potential  positive 
and  negative  psychological  effects.  Furthermore,  lives  rather 
than  life-years  were  used  in  quantifying  positive  as  well  as  nega- 
tive effects. 

It  is  likely  that  the  estimates  of  the  number  of  false  positive 
diagnoses  and  clinically  insignificant  cancers  are  conservative. 
In  some  programs,  the  rate  of  false  positives  has  been  twice  as 
high  (or  more)  as  in  the  Swedish  trials.  This  also  applies  to  the 
detection  rate  of  DCIS.  The  proportion  of  DCIS  that  will  pro- 
gress into  clinically  manifest  disease  is  not  clear.  Estimates  vary 
down  to  30%  or  less  (3).  We  chose  50%  as  an  arbitrary  estimate 
of  that  proportion. 

It  is  also  worth  stressing  that  the  significance  of  a mortality 
reduction  expressed  in  relative  terms  is  dependent  on  the  under- 
lying absolute  risk.  The  current  36%  reduction  can  also  be  ex- 
pressed as  a cumulative  breast  cancer  mortality  of  0.42%  during 
the  follow-up  period  in  the  invited  group  and  0.64%  in  the 
control  group.  This  means  that  out  of  10,000  invited  women, 
9,958  had  not  died  form  breast  cancer  in  the  invited  group  com- 
pared with  9,936  in  the  control  group.  Further,  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  number  needed  to  treat,  these  data  imply  that,  on 
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average,  500  women  had  to  undergo  repeated  screening  for  12.5 
years  in  order  to  save  one  woman  from  dying  of  breast  cancer. 

The  radiation  risk  at  low  doses  is  hypothetical.  However,  most 
experts  seem  to  agree  that  the  risk  cannot  be  completely  ignored 
in  women  under  age  50.  Mammographic  screening  differs  from 
most  other  radiologic  examinations  in  that  thousands  of  exami- 
nations of  healthy  women  have  to  be  performed  to  save  one  life. 
Furthermore,  the  total  dose  tends  to  increase  the  way  screening 
mammography  is  practiced  today,  with  two  views  instead  of 
one,  the  use  of  a grid,  a shorter  screening  interval,  and  probably 
the  use  of  higher  film  density,  even  if  modem  film-screen  tech- 
nique has  reduced  the  dose  per  image. 

The  continued  follow-up  of  the  mammographic  screening  ac- 
tivities in  the  city  of  Malmo  lends  support  to  the  view  that  the 
relative  risk  reduction  with  regard  to  breast  cancer  mortality  is 
similar  in  women  below  and  above  50  years  of  age.  The  harm- 
benefit  analysis  indicates  that  the  effect  on  mortality  in  pre- 
menopausal women  may  be  associated  with  serious  costs  in 
terms  of  detection  of  clinically  insignificant  tumors,  false  posi- 
tive findings,  and  even  radiation-induced  cancers. 
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Variation  in  the  Effectiveness  of  Breast 
Screening  by  Year  of  Follow-Up 

Brian  Cox * 


This  meta-analysis  assesses  the  effectiveness  of  breast 
screening  by  year  from  the  start  of  screening  for  women 
aged  40-49  at  study  entry.  Data  from  previous  randomized 
controlled  trials  on  breast  cancer  screening  were  combined, 
and  cumulative  and  yearly  breast  cancer  mortality  rates  and 
relative  risks  (RRs)  were  calculated  for  women  offered 
screening  compared  to  those  not  offered  screening.  At  7 
years  of  follow-up,  no  reduction  in  breast  cancer  mortality 
from  screening  starting  at  ages  40-49  was  found.  At  10  years 
of  follow-up,  a nonsignificant  reduction  in  breast  cancer 
mortality  was  seen  for  women  aged  40-49  at  entry  (RR  = 
0.93;  95%  Cl:  0.77-1.11).  A nonsignificant  excess  of  breast 
cancer  mortality  in  those  offered  screening  aged  40-49  was 
observed  during  the  early  years  of  follow-up  in  several  trials. 
While  the  favorable  effect  of  screening  was  observed  within 
the  first  5 years  of  study  entry  for  women  aged  50  or  more, 
no  similar  effect  was  seen  for  women  aged  40-49.  The  de- 
layed effect  for  the  40-49  cohort  may  be  attributable  to  1)  a 
biological  difference  in  the  effects  of  screening,  which  may  be 
related  to  the  onset  of  menopause,  and  2)  screening  that 
occurred  when  women  were  aged  50  or  more  rather  than 
before  that  age.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1997;22:69-72] 


The  difference  between  younger  and  older  women  has  been  a 
surprise  finding  of  the  randomized  controlled  trials  (RCTs)  of 
breast  cancer  screening.  For  over  a decade  now  various  policy 
makers  have  noted  this  in  their  recommendations  regarding 
breast  screening.  Recommendations  have  usually  been  made  af- 
ter careful  review  of  the  evidence  and  weighing  the  benefits  and 
risks  of  screening,  often  by  a range  of  independent  experts  in  the 
field.  Public  health  policy  decisions,  such  as  screening  recom- 
mendations, require  different  ethical  standards  in  assessing  the 
balance  of  risks  and  benefits  than  the  adoption  of  therapies  or 
investigations  in  clinical  practice  (7).  Most  of  the  individual 
RCTs,  however,  were  not  specifically  designed  to  examine  the 
relative  merits  of  starting  screening  at  ages  40-49  compared  to 
after  age  50,  and  few  studies  entered  sufficient  numbers  of  par- 
ticipants aged  40—49  to  examine  this  issue  in  detail.  To  provide 
an  estimate  of  the  effect  of  screening  on  breast  cancer  mortality, 
a meta-analysis  of  all  RCTs  was  conducted,  including  an  assess- 
ment of  breast  cancer  mortality  by  each  year  after  the  start  of 
screening  for  women  offered  screening  compared  to  those  not 
offered  screening.  Only  the  results  from  the  RCTs  were  in- 
cluded, as  these  were  less  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  important 
biases  of  lead  time,  length  bias,  and  selection  bias  in  the  assess- 
ment of  screening  effects.  However,  meta-analysis  can  conceal 
real  differences  that  exist  between  studies  and  careful  consider- 
ation of  all  trial  results  also  should  be  undertaken. 
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Methods 

Requests  for  aggregated  numbers  of  breast  cancer  deaths  and 
person-years  for  each  year  of  follow-up  by  5-year  age  group 
for  women  aged  40—49  at  entry  in  both  intervention  and  control 
groups  were  sent  to  the  principal  investigators  of  each  of  the 
RCTs  except  the  HIP  study,  as  this  study  is  already  completed 
and  its  results  published  (2).  The  investigators  of  the  Edinburgh 
and  Canadian  trials  kindly  provided  unpublished  data  to  10  and 
14  years  of  follow-up  respectively.  Consequently,  the  analy- 
sis used  earlier  published  data  from  some  of  the  Swedish  trials 
and  more  recent  data  from  the  Edinburgh  and  Canadian  trials. 
A summary  of  the  available  data  and  their  source  is  shown  in  Ta- 
ble 1. 

The  results  of  mammography  screening  of  several  types  and 
frequency — with  or  without  physical  examination  or  breast  self- 
examination — were  combined  for  all  7 studies  (2-11).  For  some 
studies,  data  were  extracted  from  published  tables  or  graphs 
(72).  As  published  data  from  the  trials  were  not  routinely  avail- 
able in  5-year  age  groups,  the  analysis  was  performed  for  the 
women  ages  40—49  at  entry.  The  results  of  the  two  counties  in 
the  Swedish  2-county  trial  (S2C)  were  included  separately.  For 
some  studies,  only  year  of  birth  rather  than  the  date  of  birth  was 
available  to  determine  age  group.  The  design  of  the  Canadian 
NBSS  trial  was  slightly  different  from  the  other  RCTs.  since  it 
was  the  only  one  specifically  designed  to  examine  breast  screen- 
ing in  women  aged  40-49;  it  assessed  the  efficacy  of  screening — 
that  is.  the  mortality  reduction  for  screened  women — rather  than 
the  effectiveness  of  breast  screening,  the  effect  of  providing  a 
screening  service  for  a defined  population  some  of  whom  may 
not  be  screened.  Despite  considerable  commentary  and  criti- 
cisms, which  have  been  answered  by  the  investigators,  the  study 
has  not  produced  results  considerably  different  from  other  stud- 
ies at  the  same  length  of  follow-up,  and  hence  its  results  were 
included  in  this  analysis. 

A meta-analysis  was  undertaken  to  combine  data  for  each 
individual  year  of  follow-up  and  cumulatively  by  year  of  follow- 
up. The  Gothenburg  study  was  included  in  only  the  7-  and  10- 
year  summary  relative  risks,  since  the  trial  results  were  not  pub- 
lished and  peer  reviewed  in  full,  and  only  summary  data  at  7 and 
10  years  of  follow-up  were  available.  These  summary  relative 
risks  estimate  the  average  effect  of  the  intervention  over  the 
period  covered  adjusted  for  study  size  (14).  Presence  of  major 
heterogeneity  between  studies  was  assessed  to  determine  wheth- 
er a random  effects  model  was  preferred  in  the  meta-analysis; 
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Table  1.  Studies  included:  sources  of  data  and  contribution  to  the  meta-analysis 


Study 

Age  group 

Reference 

Years  of 
follow-up 

7-year 

summary 

10-year 

summary 

Yearly 

follow-up 

Canadian  NBSS 

40-49 

unpublished 

14 

yes 

yes 

yes 

Edinburgh 

45-49 

unpublished 

10 

yes 

yes 

yes 

HIP 

40-49 

(2) 

18 

yes 

yes 

yes 

Malmo 

45-54 

(70) 

10 

yes 

no 

yes 

40^19 

(4) 

no 

yes 

no 

Gothenburg 

40-49 

(4,13) 

10 

yes 

yes 

no 

Swedish  2-county 

40-19 

(5) 

12 

yes 

yes 

yes 

Stockholm 

40-19 

(4,11) 

10 

yes 

yes 

to  7 years 

however,  all  analyses  were  able  to  be  performed  using  a fixed 
effects  model  (75).  Yearly  mortality  rates  and  cumulative  mor- 
tality rates  up  to  each  year  of  follow-up  were  calculated  sepa- 
rately for  the  intervention  and  control  groups  from  the  average 
yearly  breast  cancer  mortality  rates.  This  enabled  estimation  of 
the  relative  risk  (RR)  of  breast  cancer  mortality  among  women 
offered  screening  compared  to  women  not  offered  screening  up 
to  each  year  of  follow-up.  Approximate  confidence  intervals 
(CIs)  were  calculated  using  the  normal  approximation  of  the 
logarithms  of  the  cumulative  rates  (76).  Heterogeneity  of  the 
crude  RRs  associated  with  screening  up  to  7 years  of  follow-up 
between  younger  and  older  women  was  also  evaluated  (77).  The 
results  for  younger  women  (those  aged  40-49  [2-6,  77],  45-49 
[8,9],  or  45-54  [70])  and  for  older  women  (aged  50-59  [3,4,7], 
50-64  [2,8.9,77],  50-69  [5]  or  55-69  [70|)  were  calculated  sepa- 
rately. In  most  analyses,  results  for  the  younger  age  group  were 
calculated  with  and  without  Malmo  subjects  aged  45-54,  since 
this  trial  included  data  from  women  aged  45-54  and  not  just 
those  under  age  50,  but  at  10  years  of  follow-up  data  for  the 
women  aged  45-49  alone  was  included  in  the  calculation  of  the 
summary  RR. 

Results 

At  7 years  of  follow-up,  there  was  no  significant  reduction  in 
breast  cancer  mortality  in  women  under  about  50  years  of  age 
(RR  = 1.01;  95%  Cl;  0.80-1.28),  with  144  deaths  from  breast 
cancer  and  nearly  670,000  person-years  of  follow-up  among 
younger  women  offered  screening  and  132  deaths  and  over 
604,000  person-years  of  follow-up  among  those  not  offered 
screening  (Table  2).  Exclusion  of  the  Malmo  trial  reduced  the 
summary  RR  to  0.98  (95%  Cl:  0.76-1.26).  The  results  of  the 
Canadian  NBSS  trial  of  women  aged  40-49  were  somewhat 
similar  to  the  published  results  of  other  trials  at  an  equivalent 
length  of  follow-up  and  were  very  similar  to  the  results  for 
Kopparberg  county  of  the  Swedish  2-county  study  over  the  first 
7 years  of  follow-up  (72). 

In  contrast,  for  older  women  at  7 years  of  follow-up,  breast 
cancer  mortality  was  reduced  in  those  offered  screening  in  all  7 
trials,  with  269  deaths  from  breast  cancer  among  older  women 
offered  screening  and  327  deaths  among  those  not  offered 
screening.  The  summary  RR  for  older  women  at  the  7-year 
follow-up  was  0.74  (95%  Cl:  0.62-0.87),  which  differed  little 
from  the  crude  RR  of  0.7 1 and  was  significantly  different  from 
the  result  in  younger  women. 

At  the  10-year  follow-up  (Table  2),  with  over  800,000  person- 


years  of  follow-up  in  the  screened  and  nonscreened  groups  each, 
there  was  a nonsignificant  reduction  in  mortality  in  women  aged  ,| 
40—49  offered  screening,  RR  = 0.93  (95%  Cl:  0.77-1.1 1),  with  I 
the  Gothenburg  trial  (73)  reporting  a statistically  significant  re- 
duction  in  breast  cancer  mortality  among  those  offered  screen- 
ing.  At  both  7 and  10  years  of  follow-up,  3 studies  showed  ; 
higher,  and  4 studies  lower,  average  breast  cancer  mortality  rates 
in  those  offered  screening.  In  several  trials,  a nonsignificant 
excess  of  mortality  from  breast  cancer  was  seen  at  short  follow- 
up times.  The  overall  cumulative  breast  cancer  mortality  rates 
for  the  intervention  and  control  groups  are  shown  in  Figure  1 . 

The  cumulative  breast  cancer  mortality  rate  for  the  intervention 
groups  was  similar  to  that  for  the  control  groups  until  more  than 
1 1 years  of  follow-up.  Pi 

Table  3 shows  the  cumulative  breast  cancer  mortality  ratios  r 
estimating  the  RR  of  younger  and  older  women  offered  screen- 
ing compared  to  those  not  offered  screening  for  each  year  of  ^ 
follow-up  in  6 of  the  7 studies  (Gothenburg  excluded).  No  con-  |ir 
sistent  reduction  in  breast  cancer  mortality  among  younger  j( 
women  offered  screening  was  seen,  whether  women  aged  45-54  # 

from  the  Malmo  study  were  included  or  not.  This  was  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  effect  of  screening  by  year  of  follow-up  in  older 
women  where  a benefit  from  screening  appeared  within  the  first  I C 
few  years  of  follow-up. 

The  breast  cancer  yearly  mortality  rate  ratios  estimating  the 
RR  during  each  year  of  follow-up,  of  those  offered  screening 
and  those  not  offered  screening  for  6 of  the  7 studies  are  also 
presented  in  Table  3.  While  overall  breast  cancer  mortality  ap- 
peared significantly  higher  in  younger  screened  women  during 
the  third  year  of  follow-up,  this  effect  was  reduced  when  women 
aged  45-54  in  the  Malmo  study  were  excluded  and  was  probably 
a chance  finding,  as  multiple  statistical  comparisons  were  un- 
dertaken. For  the  yearly  mortality  rate  ratios,  data  from  the 
Stockholm  study  were  only  available  for  the  first  7 years  of 
follow-up,  only  3 studies  (the  Swedish  2-county,  HIP,  and  NBSS 
studies)  contributed  data  through  to  11  and  12  years  of  follow- 
up, and  only  two  (HIP  and  NBSS)  contributed  through  to  the  last 
13-18  year  follow-up  interval.  The  test  for  linear  trend  in  the 
rate  ratio  by  year  of  follow-up  was  not  statistically  significant. 

Table  2.  Summary  relative  risks  of  breast  cancer  mortality  at  seven  and  ten 
years  of  follow-up 

Duration  of  follow-up  Relative  risk  (95%  Cl) 

7 years  1.01  (0.80-1.28) 

10  years  0.93(0.77-1.11) 
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did  not  show  a significant  reduction  in  breast  cancer  mortality 
among  screened  women. 

The  meta-analysis  did  not  adjust  for  differences  in  screening 
frequency  or  for  variation  due  to  the  cluster  sampling  used  in  the 
Swedish  2-county.  Gothenburg,  and  Edinburgh  studies.  Adjust- 
ment for  the  cluster  sampling  method  of  subject  selection  has  not 
been  found  to  greatly  alter  the  results  in  the  Swedish  2-county 
study  (5).  Adjustment  for  socioeconomic  status  for  the  results  of 
the  Edinburgh  study  (18)  or  the  use  of  a random  effects  model 
would  not  be  expected  to  greatly  alter  the  results  of  this  meta- 
analysis but  would  slightly  widen  the  CIs  around  the  measure  of 
effect.  The  design  of  the  Canadian  NBSS  study  was  not  consid- 
ered to  be  sufficiently  different  from  the  other  trials  to  warrant 
exclusion  from  the  analysis,  and  it  was  the  only  trial  that  was 
specifically  designed  for  women  aged  40-49  and  involved  an- 
nual screening.  Various  reasons  could  be  proposed  for  exclusion 
of  many  of  the  studies.  For  example,  61%  of  breast  cancers 
detected  among  women  aged  40^49  in  the  HIP  study  were  de- 
tected by  physical  examination  alone  (2).  which  may  have  been 
the  result  of  later  presentation  of  clinical  disease  during  the 
1960s.  Such  exclusions  were  not  considered  to  assist  in  the 
overall  assessment  of  screening  effectiveness  in  women  aged 
40^19  for  the  development  of  public  policy. 

It  is  important  that  the  results  of  the  different  studies  are 
combined  at  equivalent  years  of  follow-up  and  not  over  many 
years  of  follow-up  to  avoid  undue  contribution  from  studies  with 
the  longest  duration  and  to  prevent  attribution  of  a long-term 
effect  to  a more  immediate  one.  especially  where  some  variation 
in  effect  by  year  of  follow-up  is  present.  While  the  Gothenburg 
trial  did  not  contribute  to  the  cumulative  mortality  ratios  for  each 
year  of  follow-up,  the  results  at  7 and  10  years  of  follow-up 
without  the  Gothenburg  data  (Table  3)  were  not  markedly  dif- 
ferent from  the  7-  and  10-year  cumulative  RRs  where  all  studies 
were  included. 

Reductions  in  breast  cancer  mortality  among  women  initially 
offered  screening  at  ages  40-49  have  been  reported  at  more  than 
10  years  of  follow-up  (73),  but  such  a delayed  effect  may  well 
be  due  to  screening  they  received  after  their  50th  birthday,  when 


Table  3.  Ratio  of  cumulative  breast  cancer  mortality  rates  and  yearly  breast  cancer  mortality  rate  ratios  for  younger  women  and  older  women  by  length  of 

follow-up  for  6 studies  (Stockholm.  S2C.  HIP.  Malmo.  Edinburgh,  and  Canada  NBSS) 


Year  of 
follow-up 

YOUNGER  WOMEN* 

OLDER  WOMEN* 

Ratio  of  cumulative  rates 
(95%  Cl) 

Yearly  mortality  rate  ratiof 
(95%  Cl) 

Ratio  of  cumulative  rates 
without  Malmo 

Ratio  of 
cumulative  rates 

1 

0.87  (0.12-6.16) 

0.9  (0. 1-6.2) 

0.43 

1.47 

2 

0.87  (0.28-2.69) 

0.9  (0.3-3. 5) 

0.85 

0.66 

3 

1.74  (0.92-3.31) 

24(1.1-5.4) 

1.54 

0.78 

4 

1.36(0.86-2.15) 

1.0  (0. 5-2.0) 

1.17 

0.77 

5 

1.16  (0.82-1.63) 

0.9  (0.6-1. 6) 

1.03 

0.68 

6 

1.12(0.84-1.49) 

1.0  (0.6-1. 8) 

1.01 

0.70 

7 

1.00  (0.79-1.28) 

0.7  (0.5-1. 2) 

0.92 

0.69 

8 

1.08  (0.87-1.35) 

1.5  (0.9-2. 5) 

1.03 

0.70 

9 

1.05  (0.86-1.30) 

0.9  (0.5-1. 6) 

1.01 

0.72 

10 

1.03  (0.85-1.26) 

0.9  (0.7-1. 7) 

1.01 

0.71 

11 

0.99(0.82-1.20) 

0.7(0.3-14) 

0.99 

0.65 

12 

0.91  (0.75-1.11) 

0.3  (0.1-1. 2) 

0.90 

0.76 

13-18 

0.92  (0.75-1. 13) 

0.8  (0. 3-2.0) 

0.89 

0.80 

*Younger  women  aged  40—4-9  except  when  Malmo  women  aged  45-54  were  included:  older  women  were  aged  50-69. 
tOverall  RR  (unweighted)  = 0.97  (95%  Cl:  0.80-1.16):  without  Malmo,  RR  (unweighted)  = 0.94  (95%  Cl:  0.77-1.14). 
Tests  for  linear  trend  (chi-square  = 3.46,  1 degree  of  freedom,  P = 0.06). 

Chi-square  for  heterogeneity  of  relative  risk  with  year  of  follow-up  not  significant. 


Cumulative  breast  cancer 
mortality  rate  (per  100,000) 


Fig.  1.  Overall  cumulative  breast  cancer  mortality  rates  for  intervention  and 
control  groups. 


The  overall  pooled  yearly  breast  cancer  mortality  rate  ratio,  ad- 
justed by  year  of  follow-up  but  unweighted  for  study  size,  was 
0.97  (95%  Cl:  0.80-1.16).  These  results  were  not  greatly  altered 
when  the  Malmo  study  was  excluded. 


Conclusions 

The  combined  results  of  all  RCTs  at  about  10  years  of  follow- 
up with  over  800,000  person-years  of  experience  in  each  group 
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it  is  known  to  be  effective.  Since  the  trials  were  not  specifically 
designed  to  assess  the  relative  value  of  screening  starting  at  ages 
40—49  compared  to  starting  at  age  50  or  more,  attribution  of  such 
a delayed  effect  to  screening  when  women  were  aged  40-49  is 
difficult.  Without  clear  evidence  of  benefit,  the  ethical  founda- 
tion for  starting  breast  screening  at  ages  40-49  is  weak  (7). 
While  analyses  by  age  at  diagnosis  have  been  conducted,  such 
analyses  introduce  lead  time  bias,  as  screen-detected  cancers  are 
by  definition  detected  earlier — and  therefore  at  younger  ages — 
than  other  breast  cancers.  Without  methods  to  adjust  for  this 
bias,  an  accurate  estimate  of  any  delayed  reduction  in  breast 
cancer  mortality  from  starting  screening  at  ages  40-49  compared 
to  starting  at  age  50  is  not  possible  from  current  studies,  and 
standard  analyses  will  overestimate  the  size  of  any  delayed  ben- 
efit from  screening  starting  at  ages  40-49.  This  bias  is  only 
absent  in  the  HIP  study,  which  compared  breast  cancer  mortality 
for  women  aged  40—45  at  entry  in  the  intervention  and  control 
groups  who  were  diagnosed  within  5 years  of  study  entry.  How- 
ever, a detailed  examination  of  the  characteristics  of  breast  can- 
cer and  age  at  diagnosis  for  women  aged  40-49  at  study  entry 
who  died  of  breast  cancer  at  9 or  more  years  of  follow-up  may 
provide  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  any  reduction  in  breast 
cancer  mortality  due  to  initial  screening  at  ages  40-49  rather 
than  at  age  50  or  more.  Nine  or  more  years  of  follow-up  is 
suggested,  as  there  appears  to  be  a consensus  that  no  reduction 
in  breast  cancer  mortality  is  consistently  seen  at  earlier  years  of 
follow-up  (2),  and  9 years  may  be  sufficiently  long  to  reduce  the 
effect  of  lead  time  bias  in  the  comparison  between  those  offered 
and  those  not  offered  screening. 

The  different  effect  in  the  two  age  groups  over  the  years  of 
follow-up  suggests  a biological  difference  in  the  effect  of  screen- 
ing between  women  aged  40—49  and  those  aged  50  or  more.  The 
standard  explanations  for  such  an  effect  in  screening,  that  of  a 
different  natural  history  or  spectrum  of  disease  for  preclinical 
breast  cancer  in  younger  compared  to  older  women,  have  been 
suggested  and  annual  screening  as  a way  of  overcoming  these 
has  been  advocated  (79).  This  is  an  hypothesis  that  requires 
further  research.  The  difference  in  starting  screening  at  ages 
40-49  rather  than  later  may  reflect  a change  in  the  effectiveness 
of  breast  screening  about  the  time  of  the  menopause,  which 
would  be  consistent  with  other  important  differences  in  the  epi- 
demiology of  breast  cancer  between  pre-  and  post-menopausal 
women.  Specifically  designed  studies,  such  as  the  UK  trial  and 
the  proposed  Eurotrial,  are  required  to  clarify  this  (20,27). 
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;lil  Using  MEDLINE  and  the  bibliographies  of  retrieved  articles 
« and  reviews,  we  identified  and  systematically  reviewed  the 
quality  and  results  of  all  randomized  trials  of  mammo- 
graphic  screening  that  included  women  less  than  50  years  of 
eoi  age.  Eight  randomized  trials  were  identified,  7 of  which  in- 
cluded women  less  than  50.  Identified  trials  were  assessed  for 
the  following  design  features:  (a)  method  of  randomization, 
(b)  documented  comparability  of  baseline  data,  (c)  standard- 
ized criteria  for  breast  cancer  death,  (d)  blinded  review  of 
cause  of  death,  (e)  completeness  of  follow-up,  and  (f)  use  of 
an  “intention  to  treat  analysis.’’  The  quality  of  trials  was 
a-  generally  high,  with  a total  of  almost  160,000  women  ran- 
domized. In  women  aged  40-49  at  entry,  the  overall,  absolute 
risk  difference  between  those  invited  and  those  not  was 
0.0004  (95%  Cl:  0 to  0.0009).  Yet,  what  does  this  mean  to  a 
40-year-old  woman  considering  screening?  If  10,000  women 
aged  40-49  years  were  screened  regularly,  then  after  a de- 
cade there  would  be  about  4 less  breast  cancer  deaths?  Is 
that  worthwhile?  This  is  a difficult  question,  and  it  needs  to 
be  weighed  against  the  problems  arising  from  false  positives 
and  ductal  carcinoma  in  situ.  We  recommend  that  women  in 
this  age  group  intending  to  be  screened  should  be  fully  in- 
formed of  these  results  in  terms  of  absolute  benefit.  [Monogr 
Natl  Cancer  Inst  1997;22:73-77] 


National  committees  in  several  countries  have  recommended 
that  mammographic  screening  should  commence  at  the  age  of 
50.  Since  this  is  a somewhat  arbitrary  cut-off.  many  women  and 
groups  have  asked.  At  what  age  should  screening  start?  Unfor- 
tunately, the  answer  is  not  a simple  yes  or  no,  but  involves  a 
complex  mixture  of  data  interpretation,  women's  valuation  of 
different  outcomes,  and  resource  implications.  The  major  out- 
come of  importance  is  death  from  breast  cancer.  If  early  detec- 
tion did  not  result  in  a reduction  in  breast  cancer  deaths,  then  the 
only  outcomes  would  be  that  women  with  screen-detected  breast 
cancer  would  know  about  their  cancer  for  a longer  period,  the 
false  positive  screens  would  have  an  unnecessary  period  of  anxi- 
ety and  investigation,  and  considerable  resources  would  have 
been  spent.  Thus,  we  need  to  ask  several  questions  when  con- 
sidering recommending  across-the-board  screening  to  women  in 
their  forties.  First,  we  need  to  ask  if  there  is  adequate  evidence 
of  additional  breast  cancer  mortality  reduction  from  starting 
screening  under  age  50  compared  with  starting  at  age  50.  Then, 
if  there  is  an  additional  effect,  we  need  to  look  at  the  absolute 
size  of  this  benefit  and  compare  it  with  the  potential  harms  that 
come  from  screening:  false  positives  screens,  excessive  treat- 
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ment  for  those  whose  breast  cancer  would  not  have  been  de- 
tected before  death,  and  the  anxiety  and  costs.  Finally,  if  women 
thought  the  benefit  outweighed  the  harm,  then  the  resource  im- 
plications need  consideration. 

To  determine  if  there  is  an  additional  benefit  from  starting 
earlier  than  age  50,  women  would  ideally  be  randomized  to 
either  start  screening  earlier — at  age  40,  say — or  to  start  screen- 
ing at  age  50.  Unfortunately,  none  of  the  trials  for  which  mor- 
tality data  are  available  do  this.  Rather,  they  ask  whether  screen- 
ing was  better  than  no  screening.  This  was  appropriate  given  the 
lack  of  evidence  for  screening  at  the  time  the  trials  were  com- 
menced. but  consequently  these  trials  do  not  directly  answer  the 
question  that  is  now  being  asked.  Second,  the  ideal  trial  would 
have  good  long-term  follow-up,  as  it  would  take  many  years  to 
accumulate  any  benefit  from  earlier  screening.  Third,  the  trial 
would  need  to  be  extremely  large  in  order  to  detect  and  reliably 
estimate  the  small  benefits  suggested  to  date.  Finally,  breast 
cancer  mortality  should  be  subject  to  a blinded  and  standardized 
evaluation  of  the  cause  of  death.  This  ideal  design,  illustrated  in 
Figure  1,  is  now  being  used  in  a trial  that  began  in  1991  in  the 
UK.  with  150,000  of  a proposed  195.000  women  randomized 
thus  far  (S.  Moss,  personal  communication);  a similar  multina- 
tional trial  proposed  by  the  UICC  (International  Union  Against 
Cancer)  (7)  but  involving  1,500,000  women  and  a pilot  has  also 
been  started. 

In  the  meantime,  we  need  to  try  to  answer  the  above  questions 
as  best  we  can.  using  the  data  available  from  previous  screening 
trials.  With  this  in  mind,  the  aims  of  the  present  paper  are  1 ) to 
examine  the  quality  of  the  currently  available  trials  of  breast 
cancer  screening  compared  to  the  ideal  evidence,  2)  to  combine 
the  currently  available  evidence  to  provide  the  best  estimate  of 
the  absolute  risk  reduction  in  starting  screening  at  40  rather  than 
50,  and  3)  to  ask  whether  the  net  benefit  is  worth  the  resource 
investment. 

Methods 

Quality  of  Trials 

The  major  steps  of  a systematic  review  should  involve  (a) 
locating  the  appropriate  studies,  (b)  critically  appraising  and 
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Fig.  1.  The  ideal  trial  to  answer 
the  question.  “Should  mammo- 
graphic  screening  policy  be  ex- 
tended to  include  the  40—4-9  age 
group?” 
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selecting  the  studies,  and  (c)  analyzing  and  interpreting  the  re- 
sults. Locating  the  studies  of  breast  cancer  screening  is  now 
straightforward,  as  they  have  been  the  focus  of  a number  of 
systematic  reviews  (2-6).  This  section  therefore  focuses  on  criti- 
cally appraising  and  selecting  the  studies;  the  next  section  will 
look  at  analyzing  and  interpreting  the  results  of  these  studies. 

Why  is  a systematic  appraisal  of  study  methods  important?  If 
trials  are  not  assessed  in  an  explicit  and  standardized  process, 
there  may  be  a tendency  to  apply  different  standards  to  different 
studies  depending  upon  the  results.  For  example,  Mahoney  (7) 
sent  an  invented  paper  to  28  reviewers  asking  them  to  appraise 
it  in  a number  of  categories.  Fourteen  copies  were  randomly 
allocated  to  have  “positive”  results;  14  were  randomly  allo- 
cated to  have  “negative”  results.  The  papers  were  identical 
except  for  inversion  of  the  results  in  figures  and  tables.  The 
reviewers  all  found  the  paper  topic  to  be  highly  relevant,  but 
they  were  selectively  critical  of  the  methods  in  the  paper  with 
“negative”  results.  To  minimize  the  bias  created  by  this  selec- 
tive criticism  of  evidence,  we  could  use  a standardized  set  of 
criteria  for  appraising  the  study’s  quality,  or  we  could  perform 
the  critical  appraisal  “blind”  to  the  study  results  by  having  a 
research  assistant  not  involved  in  the  appraisal  process  remove 
all  references  to  results,  or  we  could  do  both. 

Table  1 shows  a number  of  the  quality  features  of  the  7 
available  randomized  trials  that  included  women  aged  40  to  49. 
An  earlier  blinded  and  standardized  assessment  of  these  trials  (6) 
showed  that  all  studies  were  of  acceptably  high  quality.  Notably, 
the  much  criticized  Canadian  National  Breast  Screening  Study 

(8)  ranked  first,  along  with  the  Malmo  trial,  in  methodological 
quality  in  this  blinded  review  (Table  1).  Since  then,  Schulz  et  al. 

(9)  have  published  empirical  data  on  which  aspects  of  control 
trial  design  are  most  likely  to  cause  significant  bias;  in  particu- 
lar, allocation  concealment  in  randomization  and  the  blinded 
assessment  of  outcomes  were  clearly  demonstrated  to  be  impor- 
tant. 
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In  general,  the  trials  listed  in  Table  1 had  good  randomization 
procedures.  The  Canadian  study  has  been  repeatedly  criticized 
for  a baseline  imbalance  in  the  numbers  of  advanced  cancers. 
The  number  of  cases  of  breast  cancer  detected  at  baseline  physi- 
cal examination  with  no  nodes,  1-3  nodes,  >3  nodes,  or  un- 
known were  35,  13,  17,  and  0 respectively  for  the  mammogra- 
phy group  and  34,  16,  5,  and  5 for  the  control  group.  Thus,  the 
total  cancers  for  each  group  are  similar  (65  versus  60),  and  those 
with  and  without  nodes  in  each  group  are  also  similar  (35  and  30 
versus  34  and  21 ).  This  is  unlikely  to  make  an  important  prog- 
nostic difference,  though  a global  test  of  the  distribution  of  nodal 
status  of  cancers  between  the  two  groups  is  significant  (chi- 
square  [x2]  = 1 1.9  on  4 degrees  of  freedom  [df],  P = 0.02)  if 
we  make  no  adjustment  for  the  multiple  comparisons  possible  on 
the  Canadian  baseline  data — at  least  9 comparisons  were  re- 
ported. There  may  have  been  a problem  with  cluster  random- 
ization in  the  Edinburgh  study,  as  it  appears  to  have  noncom- 
parable groups:  there  was  a significant  difference  in  non-breast 
cancer  mortality  (risk  ratio  = 0.80,  P<0.0001)  with  a large 
portion  of  this  difference  explained  by  the  baseline  imbalance  in 
socioeconomic  status.  Most  of  the  other  studies  did  not  produce 
data  on  baseline  equality  in  potential  confounders.  Since  breast 
cancer  incidence  would  be  a major  potential  confounder  for 
breast  cancer  mortality,  we  examined  the  numbers  of  breast 
cancers  in  all  studies.  Relative  breast  cancer  instance  is  shown  in 
Figure  2.  We  would  generally  have  expected  a slightly  higher 
incidence  in  the  screened  group  because  of  the  lead-time;  and. 
indeed,  the  overall  increase  is  about  20%.  This  is  seen  in  all 
studies  (x2  for  heterogeneity  = 13.7  on  6 df;  P — 0.03)  except 
Gothenberg,  where  the  incidence,  surprisingly,  is  8%  lower  in 
the  screened  group.  However,  this  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  controls  were  screened  at  about  5 years  after  random- 
ization. Nevertheless,  the  residua!  inequality  between  the  two 
groups  probably  accounts  for  at  least  a portion  of  the  better 
mortality  reduction  seen  in  the  Gothenberg  trial. 
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Fig.  2.  Relative  breast  cancer  incidence  (proportion  in  screened/proportion  in 
control).  Balanced  trials  should  generally  show  a small  relative  increase  in 
incidence  in  the  screened  group. 

All  trials  appear  to  have  a high  percentage  of  follow-up.  Some 
trials,  such  as  the  Canadian  study,  ascertained  vital  status  of  all 
participants  at  the  end  of  the  study;  most  of  the  Swedish  studies 
1 (10-12)  did  not  explicitly  do  this,  but  given  the  excellent  coun- 
trywide  data  tracking  systems,  all  deaths  (including  breast  can- 
' cer  deaths)  are  likely  to  have  been  ascertained  in  these  studies. 

The  three  Swedish  studies  that  did  not  use  a blinded  assess- 
, ment  of  the  cause  of  death  have  all  had  the  cause  of  death 
re-reviewed  in  a blinded  standardized  fashion;  however,  this  has 

I made  little  difference  to  the  overall  results  (13).  Thus,  6 out  of 
' 7 studies  (Edinburgh  (14)  is  the  exception)  now  have  a blinded 

II  * assessment  of  outcome. 

Combining  Studies 

Which  studies  provide  evidence  on  the  incremental  benefit  of 
i j starting  screening  before  rather  than  at  the  age  of  50  years?  None 
of  the  studies  were  explicitly  designed  to  do  this,  but  3 of  the 
studies  did  commence  screening  in  the  control  groups  a number 
; of  years  after  randomization.  In  the  Two-County  study,  control 
women  were  screened  between  the  fifth  and  seventh  year;  in  the 
■ Gothenburg  study,  most  women  in  the  control  group  were 
screened  between  4 and  7 years;  in  the  Stockholm  study  (12), 
most  women  in  the  control  group  were  screened  at  4 years, 
i Given  that  each  of  these  studies  included  women  aged  40  to  49, 

I these  figures  mean  that  these  3 trials  more  closely  approximate 
the  “ideal”  trial  (randomized  to  screening  starting  at  age  40 
versus  screening  commencing  at  50)  than  the  other  four  studies. 
In  the  Edinburgh  study,  where  the  minimum  age  was  45,  most 
women  in  the  control  group  were  screened  between  5 and  1 1 
j years  after  randomization. 

Which  measure  should  be  used  to  combine  the  results?  The 
comparison  of  breast  cancer  deaths  in  the  screened  and  control 
groups  may  be  expressed  in  one  of  a number  of  ways.  First,  one 
can  use  “relative  risk,”  the  relative  ratio  of  the  number  of  deaths 

(in  the  screened  groups  compared  with  the  control  group.  The 
problem  with  this  method,  however,  is  that  both  the  relative  risk 
(the  cumulative  risk  ratio)  and  the  hazard  ratio  (the  instanta- 
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neous  risk  ratio)  are  likely  to  change  over  time,  since  (a)  screen- 
ing will  take  some  years  before  benefits  accrue  and  (b)  if  the 
control  group  has  been  screened,  analysis  that  includes  all  breast 
cancer  deaths  will  lead  to  some  “dilution”  because  of  the  ad- 
dition of  deaths  in  those  with  screen-detected  cancers  beyond  the 
age  of  50  when  both  groups  were  being  screened.  To  minimize 
the  latter  problem,  the  Swedish  overview  (2)  used  an  “evalua- 
tion” model,  which  excluded  breast  cancer  deaths  from  breast 
cancers  detected  after  control  group  screening  had  commenced. 

Second,  one  can  use  the  final  cumulative  absolute  risk  differ- 
ence in  breast  cancer  deaths  from  starting  screening  earlier  rather 
than  at  50  (see  Fig.  1) — that  is,  the  difference  between  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  in  the  control  group  minus  the  proportion  of 
deaths  in  the  screened  group.  Under  this  model,  including  breast 
cancer  deaths  in  the  groups  after  screening  has  occurred  in  the 
control  group  is  not  a problem,  but  actually  desirable — it  more 
closely  emulates  the  ideal  of  randomizing  those  screened  at  age 
40  versus  those  at  age  50.  This  was  used  in  the  “follow-up” 
model  of  the  Swedish  overview  (2). 

Thus,  the  better  alternative  is  to  use  the  final  cumulative  ab- 
solute risk  difference.  Furthermore,  this  is  a more  meaningful 
measure  for  assessing  the  clinical  significance  and  in  explaining 
the  real  benefits  of  screening  to  women  and  policy  makers,  as  it 
includes  the  underlying  risk  of  breast  cancer  death. 

The  results  below  have  used  the  absolute  risk  differences 
weighted  by  the  inverse  of  their  variances.  All  calculations  were 
done  with  MetaAnalyst  software  (J  Lau,  MetaAnalyst,  version 
0.988,  Boston,  1996).  The  data  include  those  presented  at  the 
recent  conference  in  Falun  (15)  plus  an  interim  update  of  the 
Canadian  Trial  (Cornelia  Baines,  personal  communication). 

Results 

The  relative  risk  from  all  7 studies  combined  was  0.85  (95% 
Cl:  0.71-1.01;  2P  = 0.057) — that  is,  there  was  a 15%  relative 
reduction  in  breast  cancer  mortality.  This  would  seem  to  be 
about  half  the  effect  seen  in  the  50-64  age  group.  However,  such 
a comparison  does  not  account  for  the  lower  incidence  and  mor- 
tality risk  in  the  younger  age  group.  The  method  of  expressing 
the  results  clearly  makes  a difference  in  their  interpretation.  In 
general,  there  is  greater  enthusiasm  for  results  that  are  expressed 
as  relative  risks  than  those  expressed  as  absolute  risks  (16).  For 
example,  Fahey  et  al.  (17)  have  shown  that  health  department 
officials  are  less  enthusiastic  about  mammographic  screening 
when  results  are  expressed  as  absolute  risk  than  as  relative  risk, 
with  enthusiasm  for  number-needed-to-treat  results  falling  be- 
tween these. 

The  absolute  risk  difference  results  are  shown  in  Figure  3.  The 
trials  here  have  been  subgrouped  by  whether  or  not  there  was 
delayed  screening  in  the  control  group  (the  former  being  desir- 
able). For  the  3 trials  with  delayed  screening  in  the  control 
group,  the  result  was  a risk  difference  of  4.0  per  10.000  with 
heterogeneity  (x2  for  heterogeneity  = 1.6,  P = 0.55).  However, 
this  subgrouping  makes  little  difference  to  the  overall  results, 
and  the  absolute  risk  difference  is  in  the  range  4.0  to  4.2  per 
10,000  in  each  of  the  two  subsets  and  in  all  7 trials  combined.  In 
both  subsets  and  in  the  trials  combined,  the  confidence  intervals 
include  a risk  difference  of  zero — that  is,  no  effect — and  hence 
none  of  the  results  are  statistically  significant. 
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Fig.  3.  Cumulative  risk  difference  in 
breast  cancer  mortality  (screened  vs. 
control)  for  (a)  studies  which  had  de- 
layed screening  in  the  control  group, 
(b)  studies  which  had  no  screening  in 
the  control  group,  and  (c)  the  two 
subtotals  combined.  Right-hand 
numbers  are  the  numbers  needed  to 
screen. 
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An  alternative  method  of  presenting  the  results  is  as  the 
“number  needed  to  treat,”  which  is  the  inverse  of  the  risk  dif- 
ference. Thus,  the  above  results  can  also  be  interpreted  as  mean- 
ing that  2,478  women  would  need  repeated  screenings  in  the  age 
group  40  to  49  in  order  to  prevent  one  breast  cancer  death  about 
a decade  later  (95%  Cl:  951,  infinite),  based  on  the  3 studies 
with  screening  in  the  control  group.  The  numbers  are  very  simi- 
lar for  the  3 trials  where  the  control  group  was  not  screened 
(2,380)  and  for  all  7 trials  combined  (2,430;  95%  Cl:  1139, 
infinite). 

Three  other  factors  may  influence  the  interpretation  of  these 
results.  First,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  some  dilution 
from  both  nonattendance  in  the  screened  group  and  some  screen- 
ing in  the  control  groups.  A previous  analysis  (78)  suggested  that 
the  attenuation  reduced  the  “ideal  compliance”  effect  by  about 
one-third,  but  this  attenuation  was  less  in  the  40-49  group, 
where  noncompliance  was  less  common.  Second,  the  Edinburgh 
and  Two-County  studies  were  both  cluster-randomized  designs; 
however,  this  makes  little  difference,  as  the  relative  efficiencies 
are  both  around  90%  (78).  Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  this 
analysis  is  effectively  an  age  subgroup  analysis  of  the  combined 
screening  trials,  which  include  ages  from  40  to  70  years.  Overall, 
these  studies  clearly  showed  a statistically  significant  reduction 
in  breast  cancer  mortality,  and  without  showing  heterogeneity  by 
age,  it  is  inappropriate  to  base  conclusions  purely  on  the  statis- 
tical significance  in  a particular  subgroup.  A better  alternative 
might  be  an  empirical  Bayes  estimator  (79),  which  would  com- 
bine information  from  both  the  individual  age  subgroups  and  the 
all-age  groups.  However,  this  would  require  compatible  (and 
preferably  individual)  follow-up  data  for  all  groups  in  all  trials. 

Conclusions 

Seven  randomized  control  trials  for  which  mortality  data  are 
available  have  included  women  between  40  and  50  within  their 


screening  programs.  However,  no  study  was  designed  to  test  the 
current  policy-relevant  question  of  the  incremental  advantage  of 
commencing  screening  at  an  age  earlier  than  50  versus  com- 
mencing screening  at  age  50.  Nevertheless,  based  on  the  sub- 
stantial benefit  seen  for  women  over  50  and  this  analysis  of  the 
trials  of  women  under  the  age  of  50,  there  is  good  evidence  of  a 
small  but  real  effect  of  mammographic  screening  in  reducing  the 
number  of  breast  cancer  deaths.  About  2,500  women  would  need 
to  be  screened  regularly  in  their  forties  in  order  to  prevent  one 
breast  cancer  death  a decade  later,  though  this  will  vary  between 
populations  and  between  countries,  depending  on  the  absolute 
risks  of  breast  cancer  mortality.  For  example,  screening  a popu- 
lation that  has  a 25%  higher  mortality  from  breast  cancer  than 
those  in  the  trials  will  prevent  roughly  5 deaths  per  10,000 
instead  of  4 as  in  the  present  meta-analysis. 

This  benefit  needs  to  be  balanced  against  the  harms  and  effort 
required  by  women  undergoing  screening,  including  the  anxiety 
and  investigation  of  false  positives,  and  the  perhaps  unnecessary 
treatment  of  some  women,  such  as  those  with  ductal  carcinoma 
in  situ  for  whom  the  benefits  are  currently  unclear.  The  next 
stage  should  be  to  inform  the  women  involved  in  this  decision 
about  these  results,  to  obtain  their  opinion  as  to  whether  this 
represents  a net  benefit,  and  to  determine  how  strongly  they 
would  desire  to  participate.  If  women  presented  with  this  evi- 
dence expressed  enthusiasm,  then  there  would  remain  the  soci- 
etal question  of  whether  the  resources  needed  to  be  invested  for 
this  age  group  was  seen  as  reasonable  value  for  money. 
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Women  Aged  40  to  49  Years  and  50  to  69 
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In  randomized  controlled  trials,  screening  mammography 
has  been  shown  to  reduce  mortality  from  breast  cancer 
about  25%  to  30%  among  women  aged  50  to  69  years  after 
only  five  to  six  years  from  the  initiation  of  screening.  Among 
women  aged  40  to  49  years,  trials  have  reported  no  reduction 
in  breast  cancer  mortality  after  seven  to  nine  years  from  the 
initiation  of  screening;  after  10  to  14  years  there  is  a 16% 
reduction  in  breast  cancer  mortality.  Given  that  the  inci- 
dence of  breast  cancer  for  women  aged  40  to  49  years  is 
lower  and  the  potential  benefit  from  mammography  screen- 
ing smaller  and  delayed,  the  absolute  number  of  deaths  pre- 
vented by  screening  women  aged  40  to  49  years  is  much  less 
than  in  screening  women  aged  50  to  69  years.  Because  the 
absolute  benefit  of  screening  women  aged  40  to  49  years  is 
small  and  there  is  concern  that  the  harms  are  substantial,  the 
focus  should  be  to  help  these  women  make  informed  deci- 
sions about  screening  mammography  by  educating  them  of 
their  true  risk  of  breast  cancer  and  the  potential  benefits  and 
risks  of  screening.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1997;22:79-86] 


Most  experts  agree  that  women  aged  50  to  69  years  should 
undergo  screening  mammography,  since  randomized  controlled 
trials  have  shown  screening  mammography  to  reduce  breast  can- 
cer mortality  (7,2)  and  to  be  relatively  cost-effective  (3,4)  for 
women  in  this  age  group.  Whether  or  not  recommendations 
should  be  extended  to  include  screening  starting  at  age  40  years 
remains  controversial  (5-9).  This  controversy  stems  from  dif- 
ferences in  interpretation  of  evidence  and  type  of  evidence  used 
to  evaluate  whether  screening  mammography  is  efficacious. 

Rationale  for  Using  Evidence  from  Randomized 
Controlled  Trials  to  Evaluate  the  Efficacy  of 
Screening  Mammography 

In  evaluating  the  controversy  concerning  routine  screening 
mammography  for  women  aged  40  to  49  years,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  goal  of  screening  is  to  reduce  the  likelihood 
of  death  from  breast  cancer  in  a person  who  has  the  disease. 
Randomized  controlled  trials  are  the  most  unbiased  means  of 
assessing  whether  a screening  test  reduces  the  likelihood  of 
death  in  a person  who  has  the  disease,  and.  for  this  reason,  they 
are  considered  the  gold  standard  when  evaluating  the  efficacy  of 
screening  tests.  In  the  randomized  controlled  trials  of  screening 
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mammography,  participants  were  randomly  assigned  to  a 
screened  or  nonscreened  (control)  group  to  ensure  that  the 
screened  and  nonscreened  groups  were  as  alike  as  possible,  so 
that  any  differences  in  outcome  that  were  noted  at  the  end  of  the 
trial  could  be  ascribed  to  screening.  In  comparison,  screening 
mammography  programs  and  case  series,  which  have  no  com- 
parison group,  are  considered  uncontrolled  intervention  studies 
and  hence  unsuitable  for  determining  whether  mammography 
decreases  breast  cancer  mortality. 

The  debate  concerning  screening  mammography  among 
women  aged  40  to  49  years  has  been  peipetuated  by  reports  from 
screening  programs  and  case  series  claiming  improved  survival 
among  younger  women  after  initial  breast  cancer  detection  by 
mammography  (10-13).  Survival  statistics  favor  screening  since 
extra  time  is  added  to  the  interval  between  breast  cancer  detec- 
tion and  date  of  death  by  the  fact  that  the  diagnosis  was  made 
early.  However,  this  lead-time  in  diagnosis  may  not  affect  date 
of  death.  For  example,  a 43-year-old  woman  may  have  breast 
cancer  detected  by  mammography  and  a 45-year-old  woman  by 
finding  a breast  lump.  If  both  women  die  of  breast  cancer  at  the 
age  of  55,  the  former  will  have  survived  12  years  after  the  breast 
cancer  detection  and  the  latter  10  years.  Although  the  43-year- 
old  woman  lived  an  additional  two  years  with  breast  cancer, 
having  her  breast  cancer  detected  by  screening  mammography 
did  not  alter  her  life  expectancy  compared  with  the  45-year-old 
woman  since  both  lived  to  be  age  55.  Thus,  if  survival  statistics, 
rather  than  breast  cancer  mortality,  are  used  as  an  endpoint  to 
evaluate  the  benefits  of  mammography  screening,  it  will  appear 
as  if  screening  is  beneficial  since  the  results  will  be  unadjusted 
for  time  to  diagnosis  (i.e.  lead-time  bias). 

Detection  rates  of  early-stage  cancer  are  also  an  inadequate 
measure  of  whether  screening  mammography  decreases  breast 
cancer  mortality,  since  most  cancers  detected  by  mammography 
are  primarily  slow  growing.  If  detection  rates  of  early  cancers 
are  used  as  a surrogate  endpoint  for  breast  cancer  mortality,  it 
will  appear  as  if  screening  is  beneficial,  since  the  results  will  be 
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unadjusted  for  rate  of  disease  progression  (length  bias).  Breast 
cancer  is  a heterogeneous  disease,  with  some  tumors  growing 
relatively  quickly,  others  so  slowly  that  they  may  never  cause 
breast  symptoms,  and  yet  others  occurring  somewhere  in  be- 
tween. Within  a year,  fast-growing  breast  cancers  may  grow 
from  undetectably  small  to  large  enough  to  cause  symptoms,  so 
that  even  annual  screening  may  not  detect  the  cancer — that  is,  it 
would  be  too  small  to  detect  by  mammography  on  the  first  test 
and  would  already  have  become  apparent  before  the  next  sched- 
uled test.  In  addition,  fast-growing  tumors  missed  by  screening 
are  more  likely  to  shorten  a woman’s’  life  substantially.  Slow- 
growing  breast  cancers  are  more  likely  to  be  detected  by  screen- 
ing mammography  because  they  exist  longer  in  an  asymptomatic 
state.  These  slow-growing  ones  may  have  little  or  no  impact  on 
life  expectancy.  In  addition,  some  small  tumors  detected  by 
mammography  metastasize  early  resulting  in  advanced  stage 
disease  at  initial  diagnosis  (14).  In  this  case,  early  detection  may 
not  be  beneficial,  even  though  the  breast  tumor  was  detected 
when  it  was  relatively  small. 

If  we  knew  the  natural  history  of  the  various  types  of  breast 
cancer,  as  well  as  their  frequency  and  the  length  of  time  each 
existed  in  various  growth  states  according  to  decade  of  age,  it 
might  be  possible  to  correct  for  length  and  lead-time  biases  that 
are  inherent  in  results  from  screening  programs  and  case  series. 
However,  since  this  is  not  the  case,  only  randomized  controlled 
trials  can  provide  an  accurate  picture  of  whether  screening  mam- 
mography and  the  treatment  that  follows  decrease  breast  cancer 
mortality. 

Results  from  Meta-Analyses  of  Randomized 
Controlled  Trials 

Meta-analysis  is  a quantitative  approach  for  systematically 
combining  results  of  previous  research  to  arrive  at  conclu- 
sions about  a body  of  research  (15,16).  Meta-analyses  provide  a 
more  stable  estimate  of  the  effect  of  an  intervention  and  put 
any  one  trial  result  into  perspective  by  examining  all  similar 
trials. 

There  have  been  several  meta-analyses  published  that  com- 
bine data  from  randomized  controlled  trials  in  order  to  quantify 
the  overall  impact  of  screening  mammography  on  breast  cancer 
mortality  (1,17-19).  One  of  the  earliest  meta-analysis  by  El- 
wood  et  al.,  used  the  fixed-effects  Mantel-Haenszel  statistical 
method  to  pool  published  data  from  six  randomized  controlled 
trials  of  screening  mammography  and  found  no  reduction  in 
breast  cancer  mortality  in  women  aged  40  to  49  years  seven 
years  after  the  initiation  of  screening  (17).  A more  recent  meta- 
analysis combined  data  from  eight  randomized  controlled 
screening  mammography  trials  and  found  similar  results  (1). 
Four  of  the  eight  trials  reported  a nonsignificant  increase  in 
breast  cancer  mortality,  whereas  four  reported  a nonsignificant 
decrease,  indicating  a lack  of  statistically  significant  benefit  or 
harm  from  screening  mammography  (Fig.  1).  When  data  from 
the  eight  studies  were  combined  using  statistical  methods  de- 
scribed by  Greenland  (20)  based  on  the  assumption  of  fixed 
effects,  the  overall  summary  estimate  showed  a nonsignificant 
+2%  (95%  Cl:  -18%  to  +27%)  increase  in  breast  cancer  mor- 
tality seven  to  nine  years  after  the  initiation  of  screening  (Fig.  1 ). 
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Fig.  1.  Reduction  in  breast  cancer  mortality  in  women  aged  40  to  49  years  after  < 
seven  to  nine  years  of  follow-up  from  the  initiation  of  screening  mammography 
among  randomized  controlled  trials  (adapted  from  reference  (1)). 


A separate  meta-analysis,  using  a random-effects  statistical 
method,  combined  results  from  the  same  eight  randomized  con- 
trolled trials  and  showed  similar  results  with  a nonsignificant 
breast  cancer  mortality  reduction  of  -5%  (95%  Cl:  -23%  to 
+ 18%)  (18).  Adjustment  for  cluster  randomization  in  the  Edin- 
burgh trial  and  the  Swedish  Two-County  trial  did  not  affect  the 
results  (18).  Importantly,  despite  the  diverse  study  populations 
and  interventions  of  the  various  screening  mammography  trials, 
the  combined  meta-analytic  results  of  the  eight  randomized  con- 
trolled trials  were  found  to  be  homogeneous,  indicating  little 
variability  of  results  between  the  individual  trials  (1,17,18). 
Taken  together,  the  results  from  the  three  meta-analyses  of  the 
randomized  controlled  trials  are  consistent  and  indicate  whether 
women  aged  40  to  49  years  underwent  routine  screening  mam- 
mography  or  not,  the  risk  of  death  from  breast  cancer  was  the 
same  for  the  first  seven  to  nine  years  after  initiating  screening. 

One  meta-analysis  of  data  from  randomized  controlled  trials 
has  taken  into  account  the  various  lengths  of  follow-up  time  after 
the  initiation  of  screening  (/).  Combining  trials  with  similar 
lengths  of  follow-up  time  is  important,  since  trials  with  longer 
follow-up  will  have  more  breast  cancer  events  and  will  be  dis- 
proportionately weighted  in  meta-analyses,  thus  skewing  results 
in  favor  of  these  trials.  When  published  data  for  women  aged  40 
to  49  years  reported  from  trials  with  at  least  10  to  12  years  of 
follow-up  were  examined,  four  of  five  studies  had  a relative  risk 
estimate  to  the  left  of  one,  indicating  a reduction  in  breast  cancer 
mortality;  however,  all  of  the  confidence  intervals  overlapped 
one  (Fig.  2).  When  the  five  studies  were  combined  using  meta- 
analytic  techniques  (20),  overall  there  was  a trend  toward  a 
reduction  in  breast  cancer  mortality  with  an  overall  non- 
significant reduction  of  approximately  -17%  (95%  Cl;  -35%  to 
+6%)  (1).  Pooled  data  from  the  five  Swedish  trials  (Fig.  3A),  as 
well  as  results  from  the  Health  Insurance  Plan  (HIP)  trial,  also 
suggest  an  emerging  benefit  from  screening  mammography  in 
younger  women  that  does  not  occur  for  at  least  9 to  10  years 
from  the  initiation  of  screening  (21-24).  If  updated,  unpublished 
results  from  the  Gothenburg  (25),  Stockholm  (26),  Canadian 
(27),  Mahno  I and  II  (28,29),  and  Edinburgh  trials  (28,30)  are 
combined  with  published  results  from  the  Kopparberg  and  Os- 
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Fig.  3.  Cumulative  breast  cancer  mortality  in  screened  and  nonscreened  women 
aged  40  to  49  years  (A)  [adapted  from  reference  (22)1  and  women  aged  50  to  69 
years  (B)  [adapted  from  reference  (24) J.  9 = screened,  O = nonscreened. 
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Fig.  2.  Reduction  in  breast  cancer  mortality  in  women  aged  40  to  49  years  after 
10  to  12  years  of  follow-up  from  the  initiation  of  screening  mammography 
among  randomized  controlled  trials  (adapted  from  reference  (/)). 


tergotland  (27)  and  HIP  trials  (23)  (Table  1)  using  the  fixed- 
effects  statistical  method  described  by  Greenland  (20),  the 
summary  relative  risk  estimate  shows  a statistically  significant 
-16%  (95%  Cl;  -29%  to  -1%)  reduction  in  breast  cancer  mor- 
tality, similar  in  magnitude  to  an  earlier  report  (7),  10  to  14  years 
after  the  initiation  of  screening  (Fig.  4).  Of  note,  a test  for 
heterogeneity  between  study  results  was  not  significant  (X2  het- 
erogeneity; P = 0.4),  indicating  that  there  was  no  statistically 
significant  difference  between  the  results  of  the  individual  stud- 
ies. 

One  meta-analysis  by  C.  R.  Smart  et  al.  (19),  found  contrast- 
ing results  from  other  published  overview  analyses  (1,17,18). 
Smart  and  colleagues  reported  a 24%  reduction  in  breast  cancer 
mortality  among  women  aged  40  to  49  years  who  underwent 
screening  mammography.  Smart’s’  meta-analysis  varied  from 
other  published  meta-analyses  because  results  were  combined 
from  studies  with  a wider  range  of  follow-up  times  (7  to  18 
years),  unpublished  data  from  the  Gothenburg  trial  were  in- 
cluded (28),  and  results  from  the  Canadian  National  Breast 
Screening  Study  (31)  were  excluded.  As  demonstrated  above, 
not  stratifying  results  by  length  of  time  from  initiation  of  screen- 
ing disguises  the  fact  that  if  screening  mammography  is  effec- 
tive in  women  aged  40  to  49  years,  its  effectiveness  only  appears 
10  years  after  the  initiation  of  screening  (Fig.  3A).  Meta-analysts 
are  encouraged  to  consider  unpublished  data  to  avoid  publica- 
tion bias,  but  the  drawback  to  that  is,  since  the  findings  have  not 
been  peer  reviewed,  they  may  contain  errors  and  inconsistencies. 
For  example,  it  is  puzzling  that  the  Gothenburg  trial,  whose 
study  methods  have  never  been  published,  is  the  only  random- 
ized controlled  trial  that  shows  a greater  benefit  for  screening 
women  in  their  forties  than  for  screening  women  aged  50  and 
older  (7).  Smart  omitted  the  Canadian  National  Breast  Screening 
Study  (57)  from  his  meta-analysis,  claiming  that,  since  the  study 
population  consisted  of  volunteers  rather  than  being  population- 
based,  it  should  not  be  combined  with  the  other  trials  (79).  This 
seems  to  be  a relatively  weak  criterion  for  study  exclusion,  since 
it  is  not  obvious  that  having  volunteers  as  study  participants 
would  make  it  more  or  less  difficult  to  find  a reduction  in  breast 
cancer  mortality  among  screened  women. 


In  order  to  minimize  selection  bias  in  performing  a meta- 
analysis. it  is  important  that  all  similar  trials  are  combined.  Each 
of  the  randomized  controlled  trials  listed  in  Table  I is  slightly 
different  and  could  be  excluded  from  a meta-analysis  of  ran- 
domized controlled  trials  of  screening  mammography  for  some 
aspect  of  its  study  design  or  intervention:  some  trials,  for  in- 
stance. used  one-view  mammography  instead  of  two-view 
mammography,  which  is  considered  optimal  for  women  aged  40 
to  49  years;  others  used  biennial  rather  than  annual  screening, 
also  considered  optimal  for  women  aged  40  to  49  years;  and 
others  combined  clinical  breast  exam  with  mammography,  mak- 
ing it  difficult  to  assess  the  independent  contribution  of  mam- 
mography. Despite  these  differences,  the  confidence  intervals 
for  all  of  these  studies  overlap  each  other  (Fig.  4),  indicating  the 
results  from  these  studies  are  not  greatly  dissimilar  and  can  be 
combined  to  summarize  the  results.  Thus,  it  is  not  methodologi- 
cally appropriate  to  selectively  omit  any  one  trial,  and  doing  so 
may  introduce  selection  bias  into  the  results.  If  adjustment  for 
length  of  follow-up,  data  inconsistencies  (32)  and  selective  study 
exclusions  are  taken  into  account.  Smart’s’  results  are  similar  to 
those  previously  published  (7). 


Fig.  3.  Cumulative  breast  cancer  mortality  in  screened  and  nonscreened  women 
aged  40  to  49  years  (A)  (adapted  from  reference  (22)]  and  women  aged  50  to  69 
years  (B)  [adapted  from  reference  (24)].  • = screened.  O = nonscreened. 
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Table  1.  Randomized  controlled  trials  included  in  updated  meta-analysis  for  women  aged  40  to  49  years  | 


Study  (ref) 

Start 

date 

Ages 

(yr.)* 

Screening 
interval  (mo.) 

# of 

mammographic  views 

Annual  clinical 
breast  exam 

Duration  of 
follow-up  (yr.) 

Relative  risk 
(95%  Cl) 

Gothenburg  (25) 

1983 

39-49 

18 

2 

no 

12 

0.56t  (0.32-0.98) 

Stockholm  (26) 

1981 

40-49 

24— 28f 

i 

no 

11.4 

1.08t  (0.54-2.17) 

HIP  (23) 

1963 

40-49 

12 

2 

yes 

10 

0.77  (0.50-1.16) 

Canadian  (27) 

1980 

40^19 

12 

2 

yes 

10.5 

1.14f  (0.83-1.56) 

Ostergotland  (21) 

1977 

40-49 

24 

i 

no 

13 

1.02  (0.52-1.99) 

Kopparberg  (21) 

1977 

40^49 

24 

i 

no 

13 

0.73  (0.37-1.41) 

Mai  mo  I (28) 

1976 

45-49 

21 

2 

no 

14 

0.67f  (0.35-1.27) 

Malmo  II  (29) 

1978 

45-48 

21 

2 

no 

12 

0.69f  (0.44-1.09) 

Edinburgh  (28,30) 

1 978— 82§ 

45-49 

24 

21 

yes 

10-14 

0.73f  (0.43-1.25) 

*Age  range  of  participants  at  start  of  mammography  screening. 
tData  presented  but  unpublished  in  peer-reviewed  journal. 

jrFirst  round  28  months  after  baseline  exam,  second  round  24  months  after  first  round. 

§Initial  randomization  1978;  additional  women  aged  45—49  years  randomized  starting  in  1982. 
'{[First  round,  two-view  mammography;  subsequent  rounds,  one-view  mammography. 
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Are  Data  from  Randomized  Controlled 
Trials  Conclusive? 

Some  have  argued  that  it  is  inappropriate  to  use  meta-analytic 
techniques  to  pool  data  to  evaluate  the  efficacy  of  screening 
mammography  among  women  aged  40  to  49  years;  that  such 
subgroup  analyses  are  inappropriate  when  initial  screening  trials 
were  designed  for  women  aged  40  to  74  years  (9).  However,  this 
is  exactly  the  purpose  of  a meta-analysis:  to  combine  data  from 
several  trials  to  obtain  a more  stable  estimate  of  the  effect  of  an 
intervention  when  there  are  insufficient  numbers  of  subjects  in 
any  one  trial  to  yield  a meaningful  conclusion  {15,16).  If  sub- 
group analyses  by  age  at  initiation  of  screening  are  to  be  dis- 
counted, then  consideration  must  be  given  only  to  the  sole  ran- 
domized trial  specifically  designed  to  address  the  efficacy  of 
screening  mammography  in  women  aged  40  to  49  years,  and 
this  trial  has  yet  to  show  a reduction  in  breast  cancer  mortality 
among  screened  women  (27,31). 

Others  have  argued  that  the  randomized  controlled  trials  of 
screening  are  methodologically  flawed  and  should  not  be  used  to 
conclude  that  mammography  is  not  beneficial  for  women  aged 
40  to  49  years.  Yet,  results  from  these  same  trials  are  used  to 
support  mammography  screening  among  women  aged  50  to  69 
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Fig.  4.  Updated  results  of  reduction  in  breast  cancer  mortality  in  women  aged  40 
to  49  years  after  10  to  14  years  of  follow-up  from  the  initiation  of  screening 
mammography  using  published  and  unpublished  results  from  randomized  con- 
trolled trials. 
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years.  A meta-analysis  (7)  of  data  in  women  aged  50  and  older 
from  eight  randomized  controlled  screening  mammography  f‘ 
studies  demonstrated  an  overall  significant  27%  (95%  Cl:  -37%  u 
to  -6%)  reduction  in  breast  cancer  mortality  after  seven  to  nine 
years  from  the  initiation  of  screening  (Fig.  5).  Of  note,  despite  n 
differences  in  types  of  randomization  (cluster,  individual),  in-  ! 11 
terventions  (screening  intervals  from  12  to  33  months,  single-  ' 
view  or  two-view  mammography,  screening  with  or  without  b 
clinical  breast  examination),  and  study  populations,  screening  J 

c 

mammography  trials  have  consistently  demonstrated  a reduction 
in  breast  cancer  mortality  among  screened  women  aged  50  to  69  1 

years. 

Screening  mammography  trials  are  also  criticized  for  using  ^ 
obsolete  technology,  implying  that  modern  mammography  has  ■ 
an  increased  ability  to  detect  breast  cancer  in  younger  women.  1 
Several  published  studies,  however,  show  that  the  sensitivity  of 
modern  mammography,  in  particular  its  sensitivity  to  detect  in- 
vasive cancer,  is  still  lower  for  women  less  than  age  50  than  for 
women  aged  50  and  older,  despite  improvements  in  technology 
(33-38).  Still  others  have  argued  that  screening  would  be  effec- 
tive in  younger  women  if  the  interval  between  each  mammo- 
graphic  examination  were  one  year  rather  than  two  years  (39). 
Only  two  trials  have  screened  women  aged  40  to  49  years  an- 
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Fig.  5.  Reduction  in  breast  cancer  mortality  in  women  aged  50  to  74  years  after 
seven  to  nine  years  of  follow-up  from  the  initiation  of  screening  mammography 
among  randomized  controlled  trials  (adapted  from  reference  (/)). 
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< nually  (23,31),  and  there  was  variability  in  their  findings.  The 

r,,.  HIP  trial  showed  a nonsignificant  reduction  in  breast  cancer 

mortality  among  women  in  the  group  eligible  for  screening  nine 

)_09s  years  after  the  initiation  of  screening,  whereas  the  Canadian  trial 

found  a nonsignificant  increase  seven  years  after  the  initiation  of 

L|4)  i screening.  Among  women  aged  50  and  older,  whether  they  are 

, screened  annually  or  biennially,  the  reduction  in  breast  cancer 

-Ui  mortality  is  the  same — that  is,  more  frequent  screening  does  not 

result  in  more  deaths  prevented  (7).  Therefore,  given  the  differ- 
-11  . , . , 

...  ences  in  tumor  biology  among  younger  women,  it  is  optimistic 
as  to  think  that  more  frequent  screening  in  younger  women  will 
necessarily  result  in  the  same  benefit  that  is  evident  in  older 
women.  Screening  more  frequently  than  every  two  years  will, 
however,  increase  the  number  of  unnecessary  diagnostic  evalu- 
ations, the  detection  of  cancers  of  low  malignant  potential,  and 
the  cost  of  screening  (33). 

Ijer  Lastly,  proponents  of  screening  mammography  contend  that 
randomized  controlled  trials  have  enrolled  too  few  women  to 
I -jp  ; demonstrate  a statistically  significant  benefit  from  screening 
mammography  among  younger  women.  If  the  explanation  was 
,,,  merely  lack  of  statistical  power,  and  the  efficacy  of  screening 
mammography  in  younger  women  was  similar  to  that  in  older 
women,  then  a reduction  in  breast  cancer  mortality  should  begin 
to  appear  after  four  to  five  years  from  the  initiation  of  screening, 
as  in  women  aged  50  to  69  years  (Fig.  3B),  and  should  become 
statistically  significant  with  longer  follow-up.  that  is,  the  per- 
J centage  reduction  in  breast  cancer  mortality  observed  at  seven  to 
nine  years  from  the  initiation  of  screening  among  women  aged 
40  to  49  years  should  be  similar  to  that  reported  at  10  to  12 
i years,  but  with  wider  confidence  intervals  around  the  point  es- 
timate. This  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  since  the  data  do  not 
show  a gradual  separation  of  the  mortality  curves  between 
, screened  and  nonscreened  groups  (Fig.  3A).  In  fact,  the  data 
I show  slightly  higher  breast  cancer  mortality  among  screened 
women  the  first  10  years  after  the  initiation  of  screening.  Argu- 
ing that  too  few  women  have  been  enrolled  to  demonstrate  a 
3!  statistically  significant  benefit  from  screening  mammography 
i underscores  that  breast  cancer  is  not  as  common  in  younger 
women  as  in  older  women  and  that  mammography  is  not  as 
effective  in  reducing  breast  cancer  mortality  in  younger  women. 

In  summary,  the  evidence  from  pooled  results  of  randomized 
controlled  trials  may  be  interpreted  in  one  of  two  ways:  First, 

: results  from  meta-analyses  provide  evidence,  even  if  with  low 
power,  that  screening  younger  women  provides  no  benefit  the 
first  seven  to  nine  years  from  the  initiation  of  screening;  how- 
! ever,  a trend  toward  reduced  mortality  emerges  after  10  years 
that  appears  to  be  smaller  than  that  observed  in  older  women;  or 
second,  results  from  meta-analyses  are  collectively  inadequate, 
since  these  analyses  are  based  on  retrospective  subgroup  analy- 
sis. In  either  case,  the  scientific  evidence  to  support  mass  mam- 
mography screening  for  women  aged  40  to  49  years  is  not  com- 
pelling. 

Why  Is  the  Benefit  Among  Younger  Women 
Delayed? 

Although  pooled  results  of  large  randomized  controlled  trials 
failed  to  demonstrate  any  benefit  in  women  aged  40  to  49  years 
after  seven  to  nine  years  of  screening  (1,17-18),  some  have 


argued  that  the  trend  toward  a reduction  in  breast  cancer  mor- 
tality that  begins  after  10  years  of  screening  should  not  be  ig- 
nored (5).  It  is  unclear  why  any  potential  benefit  from  screening 
mammography  in  women  aged  40  to  49  years  should  be  delayed 
a decade.  It  could  be  that  some  of  the  breast  cancers  detected 
among  women  who  start  screening  at  ages  40  to  49  years  are 
actually  detected  at  or  after  age  50,  when  mammography  is 
known  to  be  efficacious.  The  HIP  trial  has  published  screening 
results  by  age  at  detection,  and  it  found  that  85%  of  breast 
cancers  in  women  who  started  screening  between  ages  40  and  49 
were  diagnosed  between  ages  45  and  54.  Almost  all  of  the  de- 
crease in  breast  cancer  mortality  among  women  eligible  for 
screening  aged  45  to  49  years  at  entry  in  the  HIP  trial  occurred 
in  those  who  had  breast  cancer  detected  at  ages  50  to  54  years 
(40).  Furthermore,  the  majority  of  women  in  the  Edinburgh  and 
Malmo  trials,  which  also  showed  no  benefit  seven  to  nine  years 
from  the  initiation  of  screening  but  a trend  toward  a delayed 
benefit  after  10  to  12  years  (7,2),  were  also  probably  aged  50  or 
older  when  their  breast  cancer  was  diagnosed,  since  the  youngest 
age  of  women  at  the  start  of  screening  was  45  years  old.  The 
same  rationale  has  been  applied  to  the  Swedish  data,  since 
women  who  started  screening  at  ages  40  to  49  years  were  offered 
regular  screening  mammography  with  many  actually  being  50  or 
older  in  the  ensuing  years.  Computer  modeling  of  the  Swedish 
breast  cancer  screening  trial  data  has  also  suggested  that  some  of 
the  observed  decrease  (about  30-40%)  in  breast  cancer  mortality 
for  women  aged  40  to  49  years  at  trial  entry  may  be  attributable 
to  continued  screening  after  women  reach  age  50  (41,42). 

Why  is  mammography  efficacious  as  early  as  four  to  five 
years  after  the  initiation  of  screening  in  older  women?  One 
explanation  is  that,  among  women  aged  50  and  older,  the  sen- 
sitivity of  mammography  to  detect  invasive  cancer  is  relatively 
high,  resulting  in  few  undetected  cancers.  This  relatively  high 
sensitivity  is  probably  due  to  two  factors:  a greater  proportion  of 
older  women  tend  to  have  fatty  breast  density,  which  allows  easy 
detection  of  breast  cancer;  and  tumor  growth  rates  are  not  as 
rapid  as  in  younger  women,  allowing  sufficient  time  for  detec- 
tion of  small  tumors  (33,43).  Thus,  among  women  aged  50  and 
older,  mammography  detects  the  majority  of  tumors  and  detects 
them  when  they  are  more  curable  than  if  they  were  detected 
clinically.  In  contrast,  the  sensitivity  of  screening  mammogra- 
phy to  detect  invasive  breast  cancer  is  lower  among  women  aged 
40  to  49  years  compared  to  women  aged  50  and  older  (75% 
versus  93%)  (33).  Conventional  thinking  has  been  that  this  lower 
sensitivity  is  due  to  younger  women’s’  breasts  being  more  ra- 
diographically dense.  However,  only  two  studies  have  evaluated 
the  sensitivity  of  mammography  according  to  radiographic 
breast  density,  and  both  found  that  breast  density  did  not  influ- 
ence the  sensitivity  of  mammography  in  women  less  than  50 
years  of  age  (21,33).  An  alternative  explanation  is  that  a greater 
proportion  of  invasive  breast  cancers  are  aggressive  in  younger 
women  and  therefore  grow  more  rapidly,  resulting  in  more  in- 
terval cancers  between  regular  screening  examinations.  This 
theory  is  supported  by  the  observation  that  the  sensitivity  of 
screening  mammography  decreases  with  increasing  tumor  size. 
That  is,  tumors  that  are  not  detected  by  mammography  are  larger 
at  clinical  presentation  than  tumors  that  are  mammographically 
detected.  A lower  sensitivity  for  detecting  large  tumors  is  more 
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marked  in  younger  than  in  older  women,  suggesting  that  tumors 
not  detected  by  mammography  in  these  younger  women  are 
especially  rapid  growing  (33).  This  is  further  supported  by  the 
finding  that  the  sensitivity  of  mammography  decreases  rapidly 
as  the  length  of  time  between  screenings  increases  (33,44).  and 
by  the  observation  that,  among  women  aged  40  to  49  years,  a 
greater  proportion  of  small  tumors  detected  by  screening  mam- 
mography are  associated  with  positive  lymph  nodes  as  compared 
with  older  women  (14,45).  Consequently,  among  women  aged 
40  to  49  years,  the  proportion  of  slow-growing  tumors  with  a 
good  clinical  prognosis  detected  by  screening  mammography  is 
probably  small,  which  may  account  for  both  the  marginal  and 
delayed  benefit  from  screening  observed  in  randomized  con- 
trolled screening  mammography  trials.  Taken  together,  these 
findings  suggest  that  the  tumor  biology  is  different  in  younger 
than  in  older  women  and  that  the  small,  delayed  benefit  observed 
in  the  randomized  controlled  trials  for  women  aged  40  to  49 
years  may  be  more  of  a reflection  of  the  biology  of  the  tumor 
than  of  screening  mammography. 

If  the  delayed  reduction  in  breast  cancer  mortality  is  primarily 
due  to  detection  of  indolent  tumors  among  younger  women,  such 
as  slow-growing  invasive  tumors  or  ductal  carcinoma  in  situ, 
some  of  these  slow-growing  tumors  could  well  be  detected  sat- 
isfactorily at  or  after  age  50  years,  providing  the  same  reduction 
in  risk  of  breast  cancer  deaths  as  if  the  tumors  were  detected  in 
their  forties.  If  the  delayed  reduction  in  breast  cancer  mortality 
is,  in  part,  because  some  of  the  breast  cancers  detected  among 
women  who  start  screening  at  ages  40  to  49  years  are  actually 
detected  at  or  after  age  50,  this  is  further  evidence  that  starting 
screening  at  age  50  is  reasonable. 


among  women  who  initiated  screening  at  age  50  results  in  a 27% 
(/)  reduction  in  breast  cancer  mortality  starting  five  years  from 
the  initiation  of  screening,  it  has  been  estimated  that  270  fifty- 
year-old  women  would  need  to  be  screened  biennially  for  20 
years  to  prevent  one  death.  This  means  approximately  2,700 
screening  mammographic  examinations  would  need  to  be  per- 
formed to  prevent  one  death  (47).  Assuming  that  all  of  the  de- 
layed benefit  in  breast  cancer  mortality  among  women  who  ini- 
tiated screening  at  age  40  results  from  detecting  cancer  before 
age  50  and  that  the  delayed  reduction  is  at  least  16%  starting  10 
years  from  the  initiation  of  screening,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
2,500  forty-year-old  women  would  have  to  be  screened  every 
one  to  two  years  for  10  years  to  prevent  one  death  (47).  This 
means  between  12,500  and  25,000  screening  mammographic 
examinations  would  have  to  be  performed  to  prevent  one  death. 
The  tenfold  difference  between  younger  and  older  women  in  the 
number  needed  to  screen  to  prevent  one  death  is  due  to  the  lower 
incidence  of  breast  cancer  among  women  aged  40  to  49  years, 
the  delay  in  benefit  from  screening  and  the  lower  relative  risk 
reduction  in  breast  cancer  mortality  from  screening  mammog- 
raphy. If  the  delayed  reduction  in  breast  cancer  mortality  was  as 
large  as  27%,  it  would  still  require  performing  between  7,150 
and  14,300  screening  examinations  on  women  aged  40  to  49 
years  to  prevent  one  death  (47).  Therefore,  even  assuming  an 
optimistic  reduction  in  breast  cancer  mortality  from  screening 
mammography,  the  number  needed  to  screen  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  mammographic  examinations  needed  to  prevent  one  death 
is  very  large  for  women  aged  40  to  49  years. 


Conclusion 


Absolute  Benefit 

Reporting  the  relative  risk  reduction  in  breast  cancer  mortality 
among  women  undergoing  screening  mammography  compared 
to  those  who  do  not  is  not  as  clinically  relevant  as  reporting  the 
absolute  risk  reduction  due  to  screening.  Reporting  the  relative 
risk  reduction  between  screened  and  nonscreened  populations  as 
a percentage  obscures  differences  in  the  incidence  of  disease 
among  populations.  This  is  particularly  important  when  the  in- 
cidence of  disease  events  (e.g.,  breast  cancer  deaths)  is  low,  as 
is  the  case  for  women  aged  40  to  49  years.  The  absolute  risk 
reduction  or  risk  difference  (difference  in  risk  of  dying  of  breast 
cancer  between  screened  and  nonscreened  women)  takes  into 
account  the  underlying  incidence  of  disease  events  and  ex- 
presses how  much  the  risk  of  death  from  breast  cancer  is  reduced 
by  screening.  The  reciprocal  of  the  absolute  risk  reduction  is  the 
number  needed  to  screen  to  prevent  one  death  (46).  The  number 
needed  to  screen  is  a measure  of  clinical  significance  that  allows 
comparison  between  groups  with  differing  underlying  incidence 
of  disease  events  and  quantifies  the  effort  required  by  patient  and 
physician  to  prevent  one  death. 

A Markov  simulation  model  that  takes  into  account  compet- 
ing causes  of  death  has  been  used  to  determine  the  number 
needed  to  screen  to  prevent  one  death  if  women  are  screened 
biennially  from  ages  50  to  69  years,  and  the  number  needed  to 
screen  to  prevent  one  death  if  screening  was  extended  to  in- 
cluded annual  screening  every  one  to  two  years  for  women  ages 
40  to  49  years  (47).  Assuming  that  mammography  screening 


In  summary,  based  on  the  results  of  meta-analyses,  there  is  no 
reduction  in  breast  cancer  mortality  seven  to  nine  years  after  the 
initiation  of  screening  among  women  aged  40  to  49  years  who 
undergo  screening  mammography.  There  appears  to  be  a de- 
layed reduction  in  breast  cancer  mortality  10  years  after  the 
initiation  of  screening,  and  a proportion  of  this  reduction  is 
benefiting  women  aged  50  to  59  years  rather  than  women  in  their 
forties.  It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  if  screening  mammog- 
raphy is  effective  in  reducing  breast  cancer  deaths  among 
women  aged  40  to  49  years,  the  reduction  in  deaths  does  not 
occur  for  at  least  a decade  following  the  initiation  of  screening 
and  appears  to  be  smaller  than  the  reduction  observed  in  women 
aged  50  and  older.  Given  that  the  incidence  of  breast  cancer  for 
women  aged  40  to  49  years  is  lower  and  the  potential  benefit 
from  mammography  screening  smaller  and  delayed,  the  absolute 
number  of  deaths  prevented  by  screening  women  in  this  age 
group  is  likely  to  be  much  less  than  by  screening  women  aged  50 
and  older. 

Many  people  feel  that  it  is  acceptable  to  perform  widespread 
screening  mammography  in  women  aged  40  to  49  years  despite 
lack  of  compelling  evidence  of  benefit,  yet  proven  associated 
risks  (5,39,48-50).  In  the  case  of  screening  mammography, 
these  risks  include  additional  diagnostic  evaluations  and  the  as- 
sociated morbidity  and  anxiety,  the  potential  for  detecting  and 
surgically  treating  clinically  insignificant  breast  lesions,  and  the 
potential  false  reassurance  resulting  from  having  a normal  ex- 
amination (51).  Before  making  a blanket  recommendation  to  all 
healthy  women  in  an  age  group  to  have  a screening  test,  the 
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benefits  of  the  intervention  should  be  proven  and  should  clearly 
outweigh  the  risks  (52-54).  Because  the  absolute  benefit  of 
screening  mammography  for  women  aged  40  to  49  years  is  small 
and  there  is  concern  that  the  harms  are  substantial  (55-55),  the 
focus  should  be  to  help  these  women  make  informed  decisions 
about  screening  mammography  by  educating  them  of  their  true 
risk  of  breast  cancer  and  the  potential  benefits  and  risks  of 
screening  (59). 
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Eight  randomized  controlled  trials  (RCTs)  of  screening 
mammography  have  been  conducted  involving  women  aged 
40-49  at  entry.  Current  data  are  now  available  from  these 
trials  at  10.5  to  18  years  of  follow-up  (average  follow-up 
time:  12.7  years).  Meta-analysis  has  been  performed  using  a 
Mantel-Haenszel  estimator  method  to  combine  current  fol- 
low-up data  from  the  eight  RCTs  of  mammography  that 
included  women  aged  40-49  at  entry,  including  new  follow- 
up data  presented  at  the  NIH  Consensus  Development  Con- 
ference held  January  21-23,  1997.  Combining  the  most  re- 
cent follow-up  data  on  women  aged  40-49  at  entry  into  all 
eight  RCTs  yields  a statistically  significant  18%  mortality 
reduction  among  women  invited  to  screening  mammography 
(relative  risk:  0.82;  95%  confidence  interval:  0.71-0.95). 
Combining  all  current  follow-up  data  on  women  aged  40-49 
at  entry  into  the  five  Swedish  RCTs  yields  a statistically 
( significant  29%  mortality  reduction  among  women  invited 
to  screening  (relative  risk:  0.71;  95%  confidence  interval: 
0.57-0.89).  Meta-analysis  including  the  most  recent  follow- 
up data  from  all  eight  RCTs  involving  women  aged  40-49  at 
entry  demonstrates  for  the  first  time  a statistically  signifi- 
cant mortality  reduction  due  to  regular  screening  mammog- 
raphy in  women  of  this  age  group.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst 
1997;22:87-92] 


At  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  Consensus  Devel- 
opment Conference  on  Breast  Cancer  Screening  for  Women 
Ages  40-49,  new  longer-term  follow-up  data  were  presented 
from  seven  of  the  eight  randomized  controlled  trials  (RCTs) 
; involving  screening  mammography  in  women  aged  40—49  years 
at  entry  (1-7).  These  data  updated  previous  results  presented  at 
the  Falun  Meeting  in  Sweden  in  March  1996  (8).  All  trials 
: presented  additional  years  of  follow-up  on  women  aged  40—49 
except  the  Health  Insurance  Plan  of  New  York  (HIP)  trial,  which 
had  previously  published  18-year  follow-up  data  on  women  40- 
49  at  entry  (9,10).  All  trials  now  have  follow-up  data  on  women 
aged  40-49  with  at  least  10.5  years  average  follow-up  since 
randomization. 

Table  1 lists  the  updated  subgroup  data  from  each  RCT  rel- 
evant to  screening  mammography  in  women  aged  40—49,  the 
screening  regimen,  the  number  of  women  in  the  40-49  subgroup 
who  were  entered  into  each  arm  of  the  trial,  and  the  most  re- 
cently presented  relative  risks  and  95%  confidence  intervals 
[ from  each  trial.  Two  Swedish  trials,  Gothenburg  and  Malmo, 
demonstrate  for  the  first  time  a statistically  significant  benefit 

«) 

! 


from  screening  mammography  for  women  under  age  50  at  entry. 
The  Gothenburg  trial  demonstrates  a statistically  significant 
44%  mortality  reduction  among  women  39—49  invited  to  screen- 
ing mammography  (7).  The  Malmo  trial  shows  a statistically 
significant  36%  mortality  reduction  among  women  aged  45—49 
invited  to  screening  mammography  (2).  Of  these  eight  RCTs, 
only  the  Canadian  National  Breast  Screening  Study  (CNBSS-1) 
was  specifically  designed  to  study  women  40—49  at  entry  (77), 
and  that  trial  now  shows  a slight  mortality  increase  among 
women  40—49  invited  to  screening  mammography  plus  clinical 
breast  exam  (7,8). 

A previous  meta-analysis  of  RCTs  involving  women  40—49. 
published  in  1995  (12,13),  included  follow-up  data  ranging  from 
7 to  18  years  since  randomization  (weighted  average  follow-up 
time:  10.4  years).  That  meta-analysis  yielded  a 16%  mortality 
reduction,  statistically  nonsignificant  at  the  95%  confidence 
level,  among  women  40—49  invited  to  screening  when  all  eight 
RCTs  were  combined.  A 24%  mortality  reduction,  statistically 
significant  at  the  95%  confidence  level,  was  found  among 
women  aged  40-49  when  all  seven  population-based  trials  were 
combined. 

Just  as  the  statistical  power  of  an  individual  RCT  increases 
with  more  participants  and  longer-term  follow-up.  the  statistical 
power  of  a meta-analysis  combining  different  trials  also  in- 
creases due  to  longer-term  follow-up  of  individual  trials.  This 
point  was  noted  in  the  Fletcher  report  (14),  which  acknowledged 
the  limitations  of  available  studies  and  summary  analyses,  stating: 

A second  meta-analysis  of  the  data  from  all  available  trials  of 
screening  in  women  aged  40-49  may  be  useful,  especially 
when  longer  follow-up  is  available  and  when  the  effect  of 
reclassification  is  clarified  in  the  combined  Swedish  studies. 
Such  a meta-analysis  should  use  the  raw  data  from  each  of  the 
trials. 

This  paper  presents  a new  meta-analysis  that  includes  the  latest 
follow-up  data  from  each  RCT  of  screening  mammography  in- 
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Table  1.  Summary  of  RCT  results  for  women  40-49 


Study 

(Dates) 

Screening 

Regimen 

Frequency 

No.  Rounds 

Yrs 

F/U 

Number  of  women 

RR 

95%  Cl 

Invited 

Control 

HIP  Study9 

2 VMM 

Annually 

18 

14,432 

14,701 

0.77 

(1963-69) 

+ CBE 

4 rounds 

0.53-1.11 

Edinburgh6 

1 or  2 V 

24  mos 

12.6 

11,755* 

10,641* 

0.81* 

(1979-88) 

MM 

4 rounds 

0.54-1.20 

Kopparberg5 

1 V MM 

24  mos 

15.2 

9,650 

5,009 

0.67 

(1977-85) 

4 rounds 

0.37-1.22 

Ostergotland5 

1 V MM 

24  mos 

14.2 

10,240 

10,411 

1.02 

(1977-85) 

4 rounds 

0.59-1.77 

Malmo2 

1 or  2 V 

1 8-24  mos 

12.7 

13,528** 

12,242** 

0.64** 

(1976-90) 

MM 

5 rounds 

0.45-0.89 

Stockholm4 

1 V MM 

28  mos 

11.4 

14,185 

7,985 

1.01 

(1981-85) 

2 rounds 

0.51-2.02 

Gothenburg1 

2 VMM 

18  mos 

12 

1 1 ,724 f 

1 4,2 1 7f 

0.56f 

(1982-88) 

5 rounds 

0.32-0.98 

CNBSS-17 

2 V MM 

12  mos 

10.5 

25,214 

25,216 

1.14 

(1980-87) 

+ CBE 

4—5  rounds 

0.83-1.56 

1 V MM  = one-view  mammography  of  each  breast;  2 V MM  = two-view  mammography  of  each  breast;  CBE  = clinical  breast  exam. 

*The  Edinburgh  trial  included  three  separate  groups  of  women  45^49  at  entry:  the  first  had  5,949  women  in  the  invited  group  and  5,818  in  the  control  group  (with 
14  years'  follow-up);  the  next  had  2,545  in  the  invited  group  and  2,482  in  the  control  group  (12  years’  follow-up);  and  the  third  had  3,261  in  the  invited  group  and 
2,341  in  the  control  group  (10  years’  follow-up)  (6).  Only  the  first  group’s  results  had  been  reported  previously  (5). 

**The  Malmo  trial  included  two  groups  of  women  aged  45^4-9  at  entry:  one  group  (MMST-I)  received  first-round  screening  in  1977-8  and  had  3,954  women  in 
the  invited  group,  4,030  women  in  the  control  group;  the  second  group  (MMST-II)  received  first-round  screening  from  1978-90  and  had  9,574  women  in  the  invited 
group,  8,212  women  in  the  control  group  (2).  Only  the  first  group’s  results  had  been  reported  previously  (5,8). 

+The  Gothenburg  trial  includes  women  aged  39—49  at  entry  (1). 


volving  women  aged  40-49  to  assess  the  benefit  of  screening 
mammography  in  women  of  this  age  group. 

Methods 

A new  meta-analysis  of  current  RCT  data  for  women  aged 
40-49  at  entry  has  been  performed  using  a Mantel-Haenszel 
estimator  method  to  combine  data  from  different  trials  (15). 
The  Mantel-Haenszel  estimator  method  approximates  the 
maximum  likelihood  method  of  data  pooling,  with  the  added 
advantage  of  computational  ease  (16).  The  input  data  used  for 
this  meta-analysis  are  the  numbers  of  deaths  from  breast  can- 
cer in  both  invited  and  control  groups  in  each  trial  and  the 
numbers  of  women-years  of  follow-up  in  each  arm  of  each 
trial.  Table  2 lists  input  data  to  the  RCT  meta-analysis  and  the 
references  from  which  the  most  recent  follow-up  data  were 
taken.  The  Mantel-Haenszel  method  weighs  each  trial  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  deaths  occurring  in  both  the  invited  and 
control  groups  in  that  trial;  the  greater  the  number  of  deaths, 
the  greater  weight  a trial  has  relative  to  other  trials  included  in 
the  meta-analysis.  Determinations  of  relative  risks  and  confi- 


Table  2.  Data  used  in  the  current  meta- analysis  of  women  4CM-9 


Screening 

study 

Number  of  Women-Years 
(in  1,000s) 

Number  of  Breast  Cancer  Deaths 

Invited 

Control 

Invited 

Control 

HIP  study9 

248 

253 

49 

65 

Edinburgh6 

146* 

135* 

46* 

52* 

Kopparberg5 

144 

75 

23 

18 

Ostergotland5 

143 

147 

27 

27 

Malmo2 

166* 

144* 

57* 

78* 

Stockholm4 

174 

88 

24 

12 

Gothenburg1 

138t 

1 68f 

18t 

39f 

CNBSS-17 

283 

283 

82 

72 

*Inc!uded  only  women  aged  45^49  at  entry. 
■(Included  women  aged  39—49  at  entry. 


dence  intervals  using  the  Mantel-Haenszel  estimator  method 
have  been  based  on  the  formalism  of  Breslow  and  Day  (17). 

In  cases  where  multiple  follow-up  data  were  available  from 
the  same  trial,  the  data  with  the  longest  follow-up  were  se- 
lected for  inclusion  in  this  meta-analysis.  This  was  determined 
by  selecting  the  follow-up  data  that  had  the  greatest  number  of 
breast  cancer  deaths  among  women  in  the  invited  and  control 
groups  combined. 

Meta-analysis  of  current  RCT  data  on  mammography  in 
women  aged  40-49  were  conducted  under  two  different  con- 
ditions: 

1)  inclusion  of  the  most  current  follow-up  data  from  all  eight 
RCTs  of  mammography  in  women  aged  40-49  at  entry,  and 

2)  inclusion  of  the  most  current  follow-up  data  from  the  five 
Swedish  RCTs  of  mammography  in  women  aged  40^4-9  at 
entry. 

The  second  meta-analysis  included  the  five  Swedish  trials, 
each  of  which  excluded  clinical  breast  exam  as  part  of  its  trial 
design  (1-5).  The  HIP,  Edinburgh,  and  CNBSS-I  trials  in- 
cluded clinical  breast  exam  as  part  of  their  study  interventions 
(9,10,6,7),  and  the  CNBSS-1  trial  provided  a clinical  breast 
exam  to  all  trial  participants  prior  to  their  randomization  into 
study  or  control  groups  (11).  The  five  Swedish  trials  studied 
the  effect  of  mammography  alone,  without  the  confounding 
influence  of  clinical  breast  examinations. 

Results  of  our  meta-analysis  are  stated  in  terms  of  summary 
relative  risks  (the  mortality  rate  among  women  in  the  invited 
group  divided  by  the  mortality  rate  among  women  in  the  con- 
trol group)  and  95%  confidence  intervals  (a  range  capturing 
the  point  estimate  of  relative  risk  95  times  if  the  trial  or  col- 
lective set  of  trials  were  repeated  100  times)  determined  from 
the  combined  data;  99%  confidence  intervals  are  also  deter- 
mined. Two-sided  confidence  intervals  are  used  in  each  case. 

Heterogeneity  tests  were  used  to  assess  the  statistical  signifi- 
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cance  of  differences  among  individual  RCT  results.  The  null 
hypothesis  was  that  data  included  in  the  meta-analysis  are  ho- 
mogeneous and  therefore  can  be  combined  by  meta-analysis 
without  correction.  A correction  to  the  Mantel-Haenszel  estimate 
of  confidence  interval  is  necessary  if  there  is  statistically  signifi- 
cant evidence  to  reject  the  null  hypothesis  (that  is,  if  the  data  are 
significantly  heterogeneous).  A chi-square  test  was  used  to  assess 
the  statistical  significance  of  heterogeneity  of  individual  RCT 
results.  Breslow’s  random  effects  model  was  used  to  study  the 
effects  of  possible  differences  among  studies  (18).  The  model 
allows  for  variation  among  studies  over  and  above  Poisson  sam- 
pling errors,  but  without  attribution  to  any  particular  factor  (such 
as  cluster  randomization,  screening  interval,  inclusion  of  clinical 
breast  examination,  etc.). 

Results 

Average  follow-up  time  among  all  eight  RCTs,  weighted  by 
the  number  of  women  aged  40^49  at  entry  in  each  trial,  is  12.7 
years.  Combining  the  most  recent  follow-up  data  from  all  eight 
RCTs  for  women  40-49  years  of  age  at  entry  yields  the  fol- 
lowing relative  risk  (RR)  and  95%  confidence  interval  (95% 
Cl): 

RR  (95%  Cl)  - 0.82  (0.71-0.95). 

This  overall  18%  mortality  reduction  among  women  invited  to 
screening  mammography  is  statistically  significant  at  the  95% 
confidence  level  and  just  achieves  statistical  significance  at  the 
99%  confidence  level  (99%  Cl:  0.673-0.999). 

Combining  the  most  recent  follow-up  data  from  the  five 
Swedish  RCTs  of  women  aged  40-49  at  entry  yields  the  fol- 
lowing RR  and  95%  Cl: 

RR  (95%  Cl)  = 0.71  (0.57-0.89). 

This  29%  mortality  reduction  among  women  invited  to  screen- 
ing mammography  without  clinical  breast  exam  is  also  statisti- 
cally significant  at  both  the  95%  and  99%  confidence  levels 
(99%  Cl:  0.53-0.96). 

Figure  ! summarizes  individual  RCT  results  and  our  meta- 
analysis results.  Bars  about  each  relative  risk  point  estimate  in 
the  figure  represent  95%  confidence  intervals  for  individual  tri- 
als and,  about  the  two  bottom  points,  95%  confidence  intervals 
for  the  RCTs  combined  by  meta-analysis. 

Tests  for  statistical  significance  of  heterogeneity  of  the  com- 
bined RCT  data  demonstrate  that  heterogeneity  is  not  significant 
among  either  all  RCTs  or  the  five  Swedish  RCTs.  Chi-square 
tests  for  the  heterogeneity  of  all  eight  RCTs  gave  P = 0.20;  tests 
for  the  heterogeneity  of  the  five  Swedish  RCTs  gave  P = 0.40. 
These  nonsignificant  results  support  the  combination  of  indi- 
vidual RCT  data  by  meta-analysis  using  the  Mantel-FIaenszel 
estimator  method  without  correction  (widening)  of  the  95%  con- 
fidence intervals.  Differences  in  study  designs  and  protocols 
have  raised  the  question  of  the  effect  of  heterogeneity,  despite 
the  absence  of  statistically  significant  differences  among  RCT 
results.  Breslow's  random  effects  model  including  all  eight 
RCTs  combined  yielded  a relative  risk  of  0.81  and  a 95%  Cl  of 
0.68-0.98,  a slightly  wider  95%  Cl  than  was  given  by  the  fixed 
effects  model  reported  above.  Breslow’s  random  effects  model 
yielded  exactly  the  same  results  as  the  fixed  effects  model  when 
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All  Randomized  Controlled  Trials 

of  Women 

40-49 

Relative 

Risk 

.2  .5 

2 

-HIP  Study 

— Edinburgh 

— Kopparberg 

» Ostergotland 

Malmo 

> Stockholm 

Gothenburg 

-*  — CNBSS-1 

RR-0.82  (0.71-0.95) 

All  8 RCTs  Combined 

RR=0.71  (0.57-0.89)  • 

All  5 Swedish  RCTs 

Fig.  1.  Relative  risks  and  95%  confidence  intervals  of  all  RCTs  of  screening 
mammography  that  included  women  ages  40-49  at  entry.  The  last  two  data 
points  show  relative  risk  and  95%  confidence  interval  results  of  the  current 
meta-analysis  for  women  ages  40^19  at  entry  from  all  eight  RCTs  and  from  the 
five  Swedish  RCTs  of  screening  mammography. 

the  five  Swedish  trials  were  combined.  These  results  indicate 
that  study  heterogeneity  and  design  differences  do  not  alter  the 
finding  of  a statistically  significant  benefit  when  combining  all 
eight  RCTs  involving  women  aged  40-49  at  entry. 

Discussion 

Current  follow-up  data  from  the  eight  RCTs  that  included 
women  aged  40-49  at  entry  demonstrate  delayed  but  increasing 
benefit  from  mammography  screening.  Figure  1 illustrates  that 
two  individual  RCTs,  the  Gothenburg  and  Malmo  trials,  each 
have  demonstrated  a statistically  significant  mortality  reduction 
from  mammography  screening  among  women  under  age  50  at 
entry.  The  Gothenburg  trial  included  women  ages  39-49  at  entry 
(7),  and  the  Malmo  trial  included  women  ages  45-49  at  entry 
(2).  Three  other  trials  (HIP,  Edinburgh,  and  Kopparberg)  suggest 
mortality  benefit  to  women  of  this  age  group,  but  the  findings 
are  not  statistically  significant  at  the  95%  confidence  level 
(3,5.6.9,10),  and  three  trials  (Ostergotland,  Stockholm,  and  CN- 
BSS-1)  show  no  benefit  from  screening  mammography  among 
women  40-M9  (3-5, 7, 8). 

It  is  worth  examining  what  the  entire  current  world’s  RCT 
data,  taken  collectively,  say  about  the  benefit  of  the  invitation  to 
screening  mammography  in  women  aged  40—49  at  entry.  This 
meta-analysis  answers  that  question,  demonstrating  that  all  eight 
RCTs  collectively  yield  a statistically  significant  18%  mortality 
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reduction  among  women  aged  40-49  invited  to  screening  mam- 
mography. 

The  major  changes  in  individual  RCT  data  that  led  to  this 
collective  demonstration  of  a statistically  significant  benefit  are 
changes  in  the  Gothenburg  and  Mahno  trial  results.  Among 
women  under  50,  the  Gothenburg  trial  showed  a nonsignificant 
27%  mortality  reduction  at  seven  years’  follow-up  (19,20),  a 
nearly  significant  38%  mortality  reduction  at  10  years’  follow- 
up (8),  and  a statistically  significant  44%  mortality  reduction  at 
12  years’  follow-up  (7).  The  most  recent  data  reported  by 
Mahno  investigators  have  included  results  from  the  so-called 
MMST-II  group,  an  additional  17,000  women  randomized  at 
ages  45-48  and  entered  into  the  study  between  1978  and  1990 
(2).  These  additional  17,000  women,  added  to  the  approximately 
7,000  women  ages  45 — 49  randomized  and  reported  on  previ- 
ously (the  MMST-I  group)  (5),  have  significantly  boosted  the 
statistical  power  of  the  Mahno  trial  results  (2),  producing  a 
statistically  significant  36%  mortality  reduction  from  the  com- 
bined Malmo  (MMST-I  and  MMST-II)  trial  results. 

Results  for  the  subgroup  of  women  aged  40-49  at  entry  from 
the  HIP  trial  (9,10),  the  Edinburgh  trial  (6),  and  the  combined 
Swedish  trials  (20,21)  indicate  that  as  more  years  of  follow-up 
are  included,  benefit  eventually  emerges  and  there  is  a steady 
progression  toward  greater  benefit  from  screening  mammogra- 
phy. Meta-analyses  of  the  eight  RCTs  show  this  same  trend. 
Cox’s  meta-analysis  of  RCT  data  on  women  40-49  at  approxi- 
mately seven  years  of  follow-up  showed  no  benefit,  yielding  a 
relative  risk  of  1.04  (95%  Cl:  0.81-1.33)  when  all  eight  RCTs 
were  combined  (22).  At  seven  to  nine  years  of  follow-up,  Ker- 
likowske’s  meta-analysis  of  RCT  data  on  women  40—49  gave  a 
similar  relative  risk  of  1.02  (95%  Cl:  0.82-1.27)  (23).  Our 
previous  meta-analysis  of  RCT  data  on  women  40—49,  at  an 
average  of  10.4  years  follow-up,  gave  a 16%  mortality  reduction 
from  the  invitation  to  screening  to  women  40^49  in  all  eight 
RCTs  (12,13).  The  current  meta-analysis,  at  an  average  of  12.7 
years  of  follow-up,  gives  an  18%  mortality  reduction  from  in- 
vitation to  screening  to  women  40^49  from  all  eight  RCTs, 
statistically  significant  at  the  95%  confidence  level  for  the  first 
time. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  previously  that  the  potential  benefit  of 
screening  mammography  takes  longer  to  manifest  in  women 
aged  40-49  than  in  older  women  (12,20).  A delayed  demonstra- 
tion of  benefit  is  to  be  expected  in  women  40-49  years  of  age 
compared  to  older  women  due  to  fewer  breast  cancer  deaths  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1)  breast  cancer  incidence  and  mortality  rates  are  lower  in 
women  40-49  than  in  women  50  and  over; 

2)  the  number  of  women  40^49  included  in  the  eight  RCTs  is 
approximately  one-third  the  total  number  of  women  included 
in  the  eight  trials; 

3)  the  higher  rates  of  ductal  carcinoma  in  situ  (DCIS)  in  women 
40—49  than  in  older  women  and  the  slow  progression  of 
DCIS  to  invasive  carcinoma  require  a longer  time  to  manifest 
a mortality  difference  between  screen-detected  DCIS  in  the 
study  group  and  undetected  DCIS  in  the  control  group. 

A delayed  demonstration  of  benefit  in  women  40—49  is  also  to 
be  expected  due  to  somewhat  less  favorable  cancer  stage  distri- 
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butions  resulting  from  use  of  a wide  screening  interval  in  some 
RCTs:  ; (> 

m 

4)  on  average,  the  lead  time  of  mammography  is  shorter  in  , 

women  40^49  than  in  women  50  and  over;  ,« 

5)  the  sensitivity  of  mammography  in  the  RCTs  is  known  to  be  j 

lower  in  women  40^49  than  in  women  50  and  over  (74);  ^ 

6)  a longer  period  of  follow-up  will  be  needed  if  the  benefit  ■ 
from  screening  mammography  in  the  trials  among  women 
40^49  was  limited  to  cancers  detected  with  good  to  interme- 
diate  prognosis.  Recent  analyses  of  the  Swedish  two-county  ■ 
data  have  shown  that  the  two-year  screening  interval  used  in 
these  two  trials  (Kopparberg  and  Ostergotland)  was  not  ef-  1 j 
fective  in  detecting  more  aggressive  tumors  with  poor  prog- 
nosis  (8).  These  findings,  in  conjunction  with  previous  analy-  i 1 
ses  estimating  age-specific  mean  sojourn  times,  support  the 
conclusion  that  annual  screening  is  necessary  to  achieve  mor- 
tality reductions  in  women  40-49  similar  to  those  obtained  in 
women  50  and  over  with  wider  screening  intervals  (24). 

These  factors  influence  the  outcomes  of  trials  for  women 
40^19  and  make  it  more  difficult  to  demonstrate  a statistically 
significant  mortality  reduction  in  them  as  compared  with  women 
50  and  older.  Hence,  longer  follow-up  is  needed  to  manifest 
a statistically  significant  mortality  reduction  in  women  aged 
40—49. 

Because  of  the  delayed  benefit  of  screening  mammography  in 
women  40-49,  some  have  argued  that  the  observed  benefit  of 
mammography  among  women  40—49  at  randomization  may  be 
due  to  “age  migration’’:  the  effect  that  women  40—49  at  entry 
may  benefit  in  terms  of  mortality  reduction  only  from  screening 
mammography  performed  at  or  after  the  age  of  50  (25,26).  Age 
migration  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  randomizing  a wider 
age  range  of  women,  screening  them  over  a number  of  years,  and 
then  attempting  to  perform  subgroup  analyses  of  trial  results 
based  on  age  at  entry.  While  it  may  be  interesting  to  examine 
trial  data  in  terms  of  age  at  diagnosis  rather  than  age  at  entry,  it 
is  methodologically  unsound  to  do  so.  As  Prorok  et  al.  point  out, 
age  at  diagnosis  is  a pseudovariable,  since  it  is  influenced  by  the 
study  intervention  (screening)  during  the  trial,  reducing  the  com- 
parability of  the  study  and  control  groups  (27).  Thus,  however 
intriguing,  it  is  not  clear  that  any  results  from  subgroup  analyses 
based  on  age  at  diagnosis  are  credible.  Moreover,  such  analyses 
only  further  subdivide  original  data  sets  that  have  already  been 
subdivided  by  age  at  entry,  completely  eliminating  any  possible 
statistical  power  of  the  data.  Nevertheless,  data  in  the  published 
literature  and  presented  at  the  NIH  Consensus  Conference  do  not 
support  the  age  migration  hypothesis  that  benefit  among  women 
4CM19  at  entry  is  due  to  the  subset  of  women  diagnosed  after  age 
50.  Tabar  et  al.  compared  invited  and  control  groups  from  the 
Swedish  two-county  trial  based  on  age  at  diagnosis  and  showed 
a 15%  mortality  benefit  among  women  both  randomized  and 
diagnosed  before  age  50,  compared  with  only  a 5%  benefit 
among  women  randomized  in  their  forties  and  diagnosed  in  their 
fifties  (28).  The  mortality  difference  is  actually  higher  among 
women  diagnosed  in  their  forties  than  among  women  diagnosed 
in  their  fifties  in  the  Swedish  two-county  trial. 

The  suggestion  that  much  of  the  benefit  to  women  invited  to 
screening  within  RCTs  results  from  clinical  breast  exams  that 
were  included  along  with  screening  mammography  is  also  spe- 
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cious.  None  of  the  five  Swedish  trials  included  clinical  breast 
exams,  yet  previously  combined  results  of  those  five  trials  dem- 
onstrated a 23%  mortality  reduction  from  screening,  just  barely 
lacking  statistical  significance  at  the  95%  confidence  level:  RR 
(95%  Cl)  = 0.77  (0.59-1.01)  (5,8).  Including  all  new  follow-up 
data  presented  at  the  NIH  Consensus  Conference,  combined  data 
from  the  five  Swedish  trials  yields  a 29%  mortality  reduction  for 
women  under  50  at  entry,  statistically  significant  at  the  95% 
confidence  level:  RR  (95%  Cl)  = 0.71  (0.57-0.89).  These  re- 
sults indicate  that  clinical  breast  exams  play  an  insignificant  role 
in  the  mortality  reductions  observed  in  RCTs. 

The  true  benefit  of  mammography  today  is  likely  to  exceed 
the  benefit  demonstrated  in  RCTs  for  at  least  two  reasons: 

1)  RCTs  test  the  efficacy  of  the  invitation  to  screening  mam- 
mography in  a predefined  study  group  compared  to  no  invi- 
tation in  a predefined  control  group.  In  population-based 
RCTs  that  measured  compliance  among  women  offered 
screening,  compliance  rates  for  the  first  screening  mammo- 
gram ranged  from  61%  to  89%,  with  lower  compliance  rates 
in  each  subsequent  screen.  Since  a statistically  significant 
benefit  from  mammography  in  women  40-49  has  been 
shown  to  exist,  the  true  benefit  to  women  receiving  regular 
screening  mammography  will  be  greater  than  the  benefit 
demonstrated  among  women  in  the  RCTs  invited  to  screen- 
ing mammography,  since  a reasonable  fraction  of  women 
invited  to  screening  did  not  comply.  Likewise,  women  who 
were  assigned  to  the  control  group  but  who  went  outside  the 
trial  to  obtain  regular  screening  mammography  diluted  the 
observed  benefit  of  screening  in  the  RCTs,  providing  a sec- 
ond reason  why  the  true  benefit  of  regular  screening  mam- 
mography will  be  greater  than  the  demonstrated  benefit  (29). 

2)  The  technology  of  mammography  has  improved  markedly 
since  the  time  of  even  the  most  recent  RCTs.  Women  receiv- 
ing regular,  high-quality  mammography  today  are  more 
likely  to  have  their  cancers  detected  at  smaller  sizes  and  at 
earlier  stages  than  women  who  participated  in  the  eight 
RCTs,  as  illustrated  by  comparing  the  surrogate  prognostic 
indicators  of  mammography  as  practiced  today  in  the  United 
States  to  those  same  indicators  in  any  of  the  eight  RCTs. 
Sickles  (30)  and  Linver  (31)  have  presented  prognostic  indi- 
cators of  modern  mammography  in  clinical  practice  in 
women  40-49,  comparing  them  to  the  results  of  RCTs,  sug- 
gesting that  modem  mammography  in  the  United  States 
should  do  a better  job  of  detecting  cancers  and  saving  lives  in 
women  40-49  than  did  the  RCTs. 

Conclusions 

With  the  latest  follow-up  data  from  RCTs  involving  women 
40—49,  there  is  now  convincing  evidence  of  benefit  from  screen- 
ing mammography  to  women  of  this  age  group.  A statistically 
significant  mortality  reduction  is  shown  at  the  95%  confidence 
level  for  women  40—49  at  entry  from  two  of  the  eight  individual 
RCTs  (Gothenburg  and  Malmo),  from  the  combined  data  on 
women  40^)9  from  all  eight  RCTs,  and  from  the  combined  data 
on  women  40-49  from  the  five  Swedish  trials.  These  results 
indicate  that  screening  mammography  was  effective  in  reducing 
breast  cancer  deaths  among  women  40-49  at  entry  with  or  with- 
out clinical  breast  exams,  even  with  noncompliance  of  some 
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women  in  the  invited  groups  and  mammography  outside  the 
trials  among  some  women  in  the  control  groups.  Even  greater 
benefits  should  accrue  today  from  regular  screening  mammog- 
raphy in  women  ages  4CM-9  than  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
collective  results  of  the  eight  randomized  controlled  trials. 
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Researchers  have  noted  that  mammographic  screening  has  a 
esoi  reduced  effect  on  breast  cancer  mortality  in  women  in  their 
forties  compared  to  older  women.  Explanations  for  this  in- 
clude poorer  sensitivity  in  younger  women  due  to  denser 
breast  tissue,  as  well  as  more  rapid  tumor  progression,  giv- 
ing a shorter  mean  sojourn  time  (the  average  duration  of  the 
preelinical  screen-detectable  period).  To  test  these  hypoth- 
eses, we  developed  a series  of  Markov-chain  models  to  esti- 
mate tumor  progression  rates  and  sensitivity.  Parameters 
were  estimated  using  tumor  data  from  the  Swedish  two- 
county  trial  of  mammographic  screening  for  breast  cancer. 
The  mean  sojourn  time  was  shorter  in  women  aged  40-49 
compared  to  women  aged  50-59  and  60-69  (2.44,  3.70,  and 
4.17  years,  respectively).  Sensitivity  was  lower  in  the  40-49 
age  group  compared  to  the  two  older  groups  (83%,  100%, 
and  100%,  respectively).  Thus,  both  rapid  progression  and 
poorer  sensitivity  are  associated  with  the  40-49  age  group. 
We  also  modeled  tumor  size,  node  status,  and  malignancy 
grade  together  with  subsequent  breast  cancer  mortality  and 
found  that,  to  achieve  a reduction  in  mortality  commensu- 
■  *  l 2 3 rate  with  that  in  women  over  50,  the  interscreening  interval 
for  women  in  their  forties  should  be  less  than  two  years.  We 
conclude  that  Markov  models  and  the  use  of  tumor  size, 
node  status,  and  malignancy  grade  as  surrogates  for  mor- 
tality can  be  useful  in  design  and  analysis  of  future  studies  of 
breast  cancer  screening.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1997:22: 
93-97] 


In  assessing  the  early  detection  of  a disease  through  screening, 
a first  model  is  often  the  following: 

(1)  Every  subject  begins  with  no  detectable  disease  at  all.  Some 
subjects  will  develop  the  disease  of  interest,  some  will  re- 
main free  of  the  disease  all  their  lives. 

(2)  For  a subject  who  develops  disease,  at  a certain  time  tj,  the 
person  will  pass  to  a state  in  which  the  disease  is  asymp- 
tomatic but  can  be  detected  by  a screening  test.  This  phase 
is  often  called  the  preelinical  detectable  period  (PCDP). 

(3)  For  this  subject,  at  a certain  time  t2  (t2>ti),  the  disease  will 
become  clinically  symptomatic.  In  the  absence  of  screening, 
this  is  defined  as  the  time  of  diagnosis  (although  in  practice 
there  may  be  a delay  from  symptoms  to  diagnosis).  The 
period  t2-t,  is  known  as  the  sojourn  time. 

Screening  might  take  place  as  part  of  an  immunization 
program,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  a communicable  disease  or  to 
identify  cases  in  time  to  effectively  treat  them.  Here  we  will  con- 
centrate on  the  last  purpose,  and  the  specific  area  we  will  focus 
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on  is  breast  cancer  screening  with  mammography.  For  screening 
to  be  effective  in  this  context,  disease  needs  to  be  diagnosed 
some  time  before  t2,  while  it  is  still  treatable  with  less  aggressive 
methods  and  while  it  is  curable  in  the  long  term.  This  means  a 
substantial  lead  time  and  good  sensitivity  are  required.  Lead 
time  = t2  - 13,  where  t2  is  time  of  clinical  diagnosis  as  above  and 
t3  is  actual  time  of  detection  by  screening.  Sensitivity  is  the 
probability  that  a case  of  preelinical.  detectable  disease  is  actu- 
ally diagnosed  by  the  screening  test.  The  sensitivity  and  the 
average  length  of  the  preelinical  detectable  period  ( = mean 
sojourn  time  [MST])  are  therefore  crucial  parameters  in  assess- 
ing the  ability  of  screening  to  affect  subsequent  mortality. 

Note  that  the  sojourn  time  is  an  upper  limit  on  the  lead  time 
achievable,  but  if  sojourn  time  is  assumed  to  be  exponentially 
distributed,  the  expected  lead  time  of  a screen-diagnosed  cancer 
is  equal  to  the  mean  sojourn  time.  The  seminal  papers  on  this 
subject  are  by  Zelen  and  Feinlieb  ( 1 ),  Prorok  (2),  and  Day  and 
Walter  (2). 

Usually,  in  the  modeling  of  tumor  progression  and  its  arrest 
by  early  detection,  estimation  has  to  be  heavily  supported  by 
assumptions,  constraints,  and  analytic  strategies  one  would  pre- 
fer to  avoid.  These  include  estimation  in  several  stages — for 
example,  the  underlying  preelinical  incidence  may  be  estimated 
as  the  clinical  incidence  in  an  unscreened  population  and  the 
progression  rate  to  clinical  disease  estimated  thereafter  (3),  or 
the  rate  of  progression  to  clinical  disease  may  be  estimated  first 
assuming  a 100%  sensitivity  of  the  early-detection  tool  and  the 
sensitivity  thereafter  estimated  with  the  progression  rate  as- 
sumed constant  at  the  estimated  value  (4).  It  has  also  often  been 
necessary  to  make  sweeping  assumptions  about  sensitivity  (5). 
Loss  of  information  due  to  blocking  of  time  into  discrete  years 
or  screening  rounds  is  also  common  (3,6).  One  well-designed 
method  employed  in  the  past  is  that  of  Day  and  Walter  (3), 
which  estimates  the  sensitivity  and  progression  rate  simulta- 
neously but  which  requires  a prior  estimate  of  the  underlying 
disease  incidence  to  be  specified  as  fixed  beforehand. 

It  seems  intuitively  desirable  to  develop  a comprehensive 
model  that  would  simultaneously  estimate  all  parameters,  if  a 
data  set  of  adequate  design  could  be  found.  In  particular,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  estimate  the  preelinical  incidence  from  the 
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same  data  set  used  to  estimate  the  progression  from  the  preclini- 
cal  state.  Here  we  demonstrate  the  use  of  Markov-chain  models 
to  estimate  the  progression  rates  from  empirical  screening  data 
and  point  up  some  applications  in  assessing  the  likely  age- 
specific  effect  of  screening  on  future  mortality  from  breast  can- 
cer. 

Data  and  Methods 

We  used  the  data  from  the  Swedish  two-county  trial  of  mam- 
mographic  screening  for  breast  cancer  (7);  77,080  women  aged 
40-74  were  randomized  to  invitation  to  screening  (Active  Study 
Population  [ASP]),  and  55,985  to  no  invitation  (Passive  Study 
Population  [ PSP] ),  for  seven  to  eight  years.  The  PSP  was  give  a 
single  screen  at  the  last  screen  of  the  ASP.  We  shall  concentrate 
on  women  aged  40-69  at  randomization,  as  screening  was  aban- 
doned after  the  second  screen  in  women  aged  70-74  due  to  poor 
attendance  rates.  The  cancers  diagnosed  in  the  trial  are  shown  by 
detection  mode  in  Table  1. 

Progression  of  the  disease  was  modeled  as  a Markov  chain 
(8).  In  this  model,  individuals  occupy  states  for  random,  expo- 
nentially distributed  periods  of  time  and  move  from  state  to  state 
independently  of  each  other.  The  major  assumption  of  this 
model  is  that  if  we  know  the  state  at  time  t for  a given  individual, 
knowledge  of  that  individual’s  states  at  times  prior  to  t is  of  no 
additional  benefit  in  assessing  the  individual's  likely  future  pro- 
gression. 

A simple  example  is  a three-state  model  where  states  0,  1 , and 
2 represent  no  detectable  disease,  preclinical  screen-detectable 
disease,  and  clinical  symptomatic  disease,  respectively.  Associ- 
ated with  such  a Markov  model  is  a transition  matrix  of  instan- 
taneous probabilities  of  moving  from  state  to  state.  For  the  above 
three-state  model  we  posit  the  following  transition  matrix: 

” -Aj  A;  0 ~j 
0 — A2  A2 
0 0 0 

Here  A,  denotes  the  birth  rate  into  the  PCDP  and  A2  the  transition 
rate  from  preclinical  to  clinical  disease.  We  assume  spontaneous 
regression  to  be  impossible.  We  also  assume  that  to  reach  the 
clinical  phase,  a tumor  must  pass  through  the  preclinical  phase.  A 
property  of  this  model  is  that  1/A2  is  the  MST  (9).  The  instan- 


Table  1.  Cancers  in  the  two-county  study  by  detection  mode  (%)  and  age 


Detection 

mode 

Age 

40-49 

50-59 

60-69 

70-74 

ASP  prior* 

6(2) 

5(1) 

13(2) 

4(1) 

ASP  screen  1 

39(15) 

103  (27) 

184  (35) 

101  (39) 

ASP  screen  2+ 

110(43) 

156  (41) 

183  (35) 

52  (20) 

ASP  interval 

91 (36) 

90  (24) 

96(18) 

52  (20)f 

ASP  refuser 

10(4) 

28  (7) 

53  (10) 

50  (20) 

Total  ASP 

256 

382 

529 

259 

PSP  pre-screen 

115  (71) 

221  (71) 

277 (66) 

142 (96) 

PSP  screen 

47 (29) 

94  (29) 

140(34) 

6(4) 

Total  PSP 

162 

315 

417 

148 

*Prior  = cancers  diagnosed  clinically  between  randomization  and  first  screen. 
■(Includes  30  cancers  diagnosed  after  screening  was  abandoned  in  this  age 
group. 
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taneous  transition  rates  need  to  be  converted  into  probabilities  of  lie 
transition  in  noninstantaneous  periods  of  time,  by  solving  a po-  1 
tentially  complex  set  of  algebraic  equations  known  as  Kol-  s 
mogorov  equations  (8).  In  this  simple  model,  the  solution  can  be  j a 
derived  by  hand,  giving  the  formula  for  probabilities  of  transi-  j w 
tion  in  a non-negligible  time  t as:  If 

-A,r  M*  -~g  ) j _ V ~ 11 

( A j - A2)  (A|  — A2) 

I 0 e-K2'  1 - e~^2t  I 

! a 

0 0 1 I 3 

The  formulas  will  become  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  , 1 
those  with  a previous  history  of  clinical  breast  cancer  were  ex- 
cluded, so  we  have  to  condition  on  this  at  the  first  screen  of  the 
ASP  and  at  entry  to  the  trial  of  the  PSP.  Also,  inclusion  of  1 
false-positive  and  false-negative  screening  error  probabilities  ! , 
render  the  probabilities  very  complex  indeed.  ( 

Also,  introducing  more  states — for  example,  “node  nega- 
tive’’ and  “node  positive”  within  each  of  the  preclinical  and 
clinical  phases — brings  about  considerable  increases  in  alge- 
braic complexity.  In  the  latter  case,  hand  solution  of  the  Kol- 
mogorov equations  is  not  feasible,  so  the  following  strategy  was 
implemented: 

(1)  We  used  the  computer  program  Mathematica  to  solve  the 
Kolmogorov  equations  to  produce  transition  probabilities 
from  the  transition  rates  (10). 

(2)  For  each  type  of  transition  observed,  we  used  (1)  and  the 
error  probabilities  to  calculate  the  expected  number  of  tran- 
sitions. 

(3)  We  then  solved,  as  a nonlinear  regression,  the  equation: 
observed  transitions  = expected  transitions  + error. 

This  means  we  did  not  actually  maximize  the  likelihood  but 
instead  estimated  the  transition  rates  and  error  probabilities  as  a 
solution  of  a complex  set  of  generalized  estimating  equations. 
For  further  details  of  algebra  and  statistical  methods,  see  Duffy 
et  al.  (9)  and  Chen  et  al.  (11,12). 

Results 

Three-State  Model 

Table  2 shows  the  results  for  a model  of  progression  among 
three  states,  as  described  above:  no  detectable  disease,  preclini- 


Table  2.  Three  state  model  results — instantaneous  transition  rates,  MST, 
senstivity,  and  PPV 


Age 

Parameter 

40^19 

50-59 

60-69 

Preclinical  incidence  rate  per 

89 

155 

240 

100,000  person-years 

(84-95) 

(150-160) 

(230-251) 

(95%  Cl) 

MST  in  years  (95%  Cl) 

2.44 

3.70 

4.17 

(2.12-2.86) 

(3.44-4.17) 

(4.00-4.55) 

Sensitivity  (95%  Cl) 

83% 

100% 

100% 

(76-91%) 

(-) 

(-) 

PPV 

85% 

100% 

100% 
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cal  screen-detectable  disease,  and  symptomatic  clinical  disease. 
The  rate  of  progression  from  preclinical  to  clinical  disease  (the 
reciprocal  of  the  mean  sojourn  time)  is  much  faster  in  the  40-49 
; age  group  than  in  women  aged  50  or  more.  Note  that  in  Table  2, 
lnsi  we  present  the  false-positive  probability  in  terms  of  positive 
predictive  value  (PPV) — that  proportion  of  screen-detected  tu- 
mors that  would  have  arisen  clinically  in  the  future  had  screen- 
ing not  taken  place.  PPV  is  commonly  used  to  evaluate  diag- 
nostic tests,  and  should  not  be  confused  with  biopsy  predictive 
value.  In  women  aged  50  or  more,  both  sensitivity  and  PPV  were 
around  100%,  whereas  in  the  40^19  group,  sensitivity  was  83% 
and  PPV  85%. 

Five-State  Model 

ex- 

ill;  Consider  a model  including  axillary  lymph  node  status.  There 
of  ■ are  five  states: 

(1)  No  detectable  disease  (0); 

5 (2)  Preclinical  node  negative  (pre  -); 

: (3)  Preclinical  node  positive  (pre  +); 

(4)  Clinical  node  negative  (clin  -); 

j (5)  Clinical  node  positive  (clin  +); 

i 

® ! The  transition  matrix  is: 

ie  -X,  X,  0 0 0 

j 0 -X2  -X3  X2  X3  0 

0 0 — X4  0 X4 

1 0 0 0 0 0 

I 0 0 0 0 0 

1: 

/)  We  assume  no  regression,  as  before,  that  all  tumors  are  born 
; node  negative  and  in  the  preclinical  phase  and  that  transition  in 
it  two  dimensions  at  exactly  the  same  instant  is  not  possible.  Note 
a that  we  cannot  estimate  transitions  within  the  clinical  phase,  as 
a once  a tumor  is  diagnosed,  it  is  excised  and  further  assessment 
of  natural  history  thereafter  is  impossible. 

Table  3 shows  the  estimated  instantaneous  transition  rates. 
Note  the  more  rapid  progression  from  node-negative  to  node- 
I positive  tumors  in  the  preclinical  phase  in  younger  women  and 
the  more  rapid  progression  from  preclinical  to  clinical.  In  all  age 
groups,  the  inclusion  of  more  states  to  pass  through  once  a 
cancer  is  in  the  preclinical  state  leads  to  a faster  rate  of  progres- 
sion into  the  preclinical  state. 


Table  3.  Results  for  a five-state  model  for  progression  with  respect  to  node 
status  model 

Rate  (95%  Cl) 

Rate  (95%  Cl) 

Rate  (95%  Cl) 

Transition 

for  age  40—49 

for  age  50-59 

for  age  60-69 

0 — > preclinical  N- 

0.00122 

0.00176 

0.00263 

(0.00120- 

(0.00175- 

(0.00260- 

0.00125) 

0.00177) 

0.00267) 

preclinical  N > 

0.35 

0.23 

0.15 

preclinical  N+ 

(0.22-0.55) 

(0.15-0.35) 

(0.10-0.23) 

preclinical  N > 

0.26 

0.18 

0.20 

clinical  N- 

(0.16-0.42) 

(0.11-0.29) 

(0.13-0.30) 

preclinical  N+ 

2.11 

0.85 

0.61 

— > clinical  N+ 

(1.09-4.08 

(0.54-1.33) 

(0.41-0.91) 

In  terms  of  probabilities  of  progression  within  one  year,  we 
have  the  following  transition  probability  matrices: 


(a)  40^19 


0.9988  0.0009  0.00009  0.00014  0.00008 
0 0.54  0.10  0.20  0.16 

0 0 0.12  0 0.88 

0 0 0 10 
0 0 0 0 1 


Thus,  for  example,  a node-negative  preclinical  tumor  has  a 10% 
chance  of  becoming  node  positive  but  remaining  preclinical  in 
one  year  (second  row,  third  column). 


(b)  50-59 


0.9983  0.0014 
0 0.66 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 


0.00014  0.00014  0.00004 
0.12  0.15  0.07 

0.43  0 0.57 

0 1 0 

0 0 1 


(c)  60-69 


0.9974  0.0022  0.00017  0.00018 
0 0.71  0.11  0.13 

0 0 0.46  0 

0 0 0 1 

0 0 0 0 


0.00005 

0.05 

0.54 

0 

1 


Implications  of  the  three  transition  probability  matrices  include: 

( 1 ) In  the  age  group  40^19,  a tumor  which  is  node  negative  and 
preclinical  now  has  a 46%  chance  of  progression  to  node 
positive  or  clinical  phase  or  both  within  the  next  year.  The 
corresponding  figures  for  the  50-59  and  60-69  age  groups 
are  34%  and  29%,  respectively. 

(2)  For  preclinical  node-positive  tumors  in  the  40^1-9  age  group, 
88%  progress  to  the  clinical  phase  within  a year — that  is, 
there  is  very  little  opportunity  for  detection  by  screening 
thereafter.  For  the  50-59  and  60-69  age  groups,  the  figures 
are  57%  and  54%,  respectively. 

(3)  A preclinical  node-negative  tumor  in  the  4(M-9  age  group  is 
about  three  times  as  likely  to  progress  to  clinical  node  posi- 
tive than  a corresponding  preclinical  node-negative  tumor  in 
the  50+  age  groups. 

Similar  patterns  are  observed  for  tumor  size  and  for  a model 

that  includes  progression  with  respect  to  both  variables. 


Malignancy  Grade 

This  is  a histological  measure  of  aggressive  potential  of  the 
tumor  comprising  differentiation,  nuclear  size,  pleomorphism. 
and  mitotic  rate.  Tumors  are  graded  as  1 (good  prognosis),  2 
(intermediate  prognosis),  or  3 (poor  prognosis).  The  malignancy 
grade  used  to  be  thought  of  as  an  innate  unchanging  quantity,  but 
this  may  be  an  oversimplification  because  of  a phenomenon 
known  as  “dedifferentiation.”  or  “phenotypic  drift”  (13).  It  is 
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well  documented  that  some  tumors  are  internally  heterogeneous 
with  respect  to  grade  (and  indeed  phenotypic  character).  In  this 
case,  the  pathologist  has  to  score  the  grade  based  on  what  is  the 
dominant  component  of  the  tumor  examined.  One  might  suspect 
that  in  such  a case,  the  more  aggressive  component  would  grow 
faster  than  the  less  aggressive  if  the  tumor  were  left  untreated — 
that  is,  if  the  malignancy  grade  changes  (the  tumor  differenti- 
ates) as  the  cancer  ages.  This  would  be  manifested  by  more 
grade  3 tumors  in  a control  series  than  a screened  series,  after 
elimination  of  length-bias  cases.  Length  bias  is  removed  by  ex- 
cluding the  first  screen  from  both  the  ASP  and  the  PSP.  This  is 
because:  first,  theory  tells  us  that  the  length  bias  cases  remain  in 
the  preclinical  screen-detectable  phase  for  a long  time  and  there- 
fore need  only  one  screen  to  detect  them;  second,  in  the  two- 
county  study,  the  excess  incidence  in  the  ASP  vanished  after  a 
single  screen  of  the  PSP;  and  third,  the  experience  of  clinicians 
working  with  screening  is  that  the  first  screen  contains  a dispro- 
portionate number  of  dubious  malignancies. 

Table  4 shows  the  percentage  of  grade  3 tumors  by  age  and 
study  group,  after  removal  of  the  length-bias  cases.  There  does 
indeed  seem  to  be  a tendency  for  tumors  to  dedifferentiate. 

There  may  be  a further  complication  in  that  some  tumors  have 
this  heterogeneity  and  therefore  the  potential  to  “dedifferenti- 
ate” and  others  do  not.  We  therefore  propose  a mover-stayer 
mixture  of  models  (12).  Suppose  we  have  a five-state  model: 

(1)  No  detectable  disease. 

(2)  Preclinical  grade  1-2. 

(3)  Preclinical  grade  3. 

(4)  Clinical  grade  1-2. 

(5)  Clinical  grade  3. 

For  an  unknown  proportion  p of  tumors,  the  transition  rates 
from  state  (2)  to  (3)  and  from  state  (4)  to  (5)  are  zero  (i.e., 
changing  grade  with  time  is  impossible),  and  for  the  remaining 
1-p  of  all  tumors,  nonzero  transition  rates  apply  (i.e.,  progression 
with  respect  to  grade  is  possible).  Fitting  this  model  to  the  two- 
county  data,  we  estimated  the  proportion  of  tumors  with  the 
propensity  to  dedifferentiate  to  be  81%,  48%,  and  51%  for  the 
age  groups  40-49,  50-59,  and  60-69,  respectively.  Thus,  there  is 
a larger  proportion  of  tumors  whose  malignancy  grade  may  de- 
teriorate in  women  aged  under  50. 

Discussion 

The  overwhelming  implication  of  the  above  results  is  that 
progression  to  the  clinical  phase,  and  with  respect  to  node  status 
and  tumor  size  (data  available  from  the  authors),  is  faster  in  the 
age  group  40-49  than  in  older  age  groups.  In  addition,  the  po- 
tential for  dedifferentiation  or  phenotypic  drift  is  stronger  in  the 
40-49  age  group  than  in  women  aged  50  or  more.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  previous  suggestions  that  a shorter  interscreening 
interval  is  required  in  this  age  group.  It  is  of  some  value  to 


Table  4.  Percent  of  grade  3 tumors  by  age  and  study  group,  two-county  trial 


Group 

40-49 

50-59 

60-69 

Bias-free  ASP 

45% 

38% 

39% 

Bias-free  PSP 

51% 

49% 

46% 
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quantify  this  further,  in  terms  of  the  mortality  expected  from 
different  screening  frequencies.  We  used  the  survival  data  from ' 
the  2,468  tumors  in  the  two-county  study  to  predict  mortality  as 
follows: 

( 1 ) Using  the  Markov  models,  we  predicted  the  numbers  of 
tumors  by  node  status,  size,  and  grade  in  an  unscreened 
population  and  in  a population  screened  every  one,  two,  or 
three  years. 

(2)  Using  survival  data  to  estimate  the  Cox  regression  param- 
eters for  the  various  categories,  we  estimated  the  10-year  ' 
survival  probability  in  each  category. 

(3)  We  then  multiplied  the  expected  numbers  of  tumors  in  each 
category  by  the  proportion  expected  to  die  of  breast  cancer 
in  that  category,  thus  giving  the  expected  10-year  mortality. 

(4)  Finally,  we  obtained  the  predicted  relative  mortality  by  di- 
viding the  predicted  mortality  for  the  screened  population  by 
that  for  the  unscreened. 

Table  5 shows  the  predicted  relative  mortality  using  a model 
incorporating  both  size  and  node  status.  The  effects  of  annual 
two-year  and  three-year  screening  are  given.  In  our  calculations, 
we  assumed  that  90%  of  those  invited  actually  attended  for 
screening,  and  we  used  the  sensitivities  estimated  in  Table  2.  1 f. 
Major  points  to  note  are  that  the  predicted  effects  are  close  to  f], 
those  observed  in  the  two-county  study,  that  a shorter  inter-  m 
screening  interval  is  required  in  the  age  group  40-49,  and  that  1 
the  interval  is  less  crucial  for  older  women. 

We  can  validate  the  use  of  the  two-county  study  survival  data 
by  applying  them  to  other  trials  to  predict  the  relative  mortality.  : ® 
Figure  1 shows  the  relative  mortality  observed  in  the  Malmo,  | ai 
Gothenburg,  Edinburgh,  two-county,  Stockholm,  and  Canadian  1 
trials,  compared  with  that  predicted  using  the  node  status,  tumor  e; 
size,  and  (where  available)  malignancy  grade  of  tumors  diag-  ® 
nosed  within  each  trial,  coupled  with  the  survival  rates  pertain-  " 
ing  to  node  status,  size,  and  grade  from  the  two-county  study  ^ 
(14).  The  line  of  perfect  agreement  is  also  shown.  Clearly  the 
agreement  between  predicted  and  observed  relative  mortality  is  ^ 
good,  and  in  five  out  of  the  six  trials,  the  predicted  mortality 
gives  a slightly  conservative  result. 

The  above  has  implications  for  study  design.  First,  the 
Markov  models  and  predicted  mortality  methods  may  be  used 
for  power  and  sample  size  calculations.  Second,  because  of  the 
greater  information,  predicted  mortality  from  tumors  diagnosed 
has  a lower  variance  than  observed  mortality.  We  might  there- 
fore consider  using  the  predicted  mortality  from  the  tumors  di- 
agnosed as  a surrogate  in  studies  to  evaluate  breast  cancer 
screening  strategies.  Predicted  mortality  is  to  be  used  in  the  UK 


Table  5.  Expected  relative  ten-year  mortalities  from  3-yearly,  2-yearly,  and 
annual  screening  by  age  group* 


Interval 

between  screens 

40-49 

(83%  sensitivity) 

50-59 

( 100%  sensitivity) 

60-69 

(100%  sensitivity) 

1 year 

0.64 

0.54 

0.56 

2 years 

0.82  (0.87) 

0.61 

0.61 

3 years 

0.96 

0.66  (0.66) 

0.66  (0.60) 

*Relative  mortality  calculated  as  deaths/person-years  for  the  invited  group 
divided  by  the  same  figure  for  the  control  group,  assuming  sensitivities  as  in 
Table  2 and  90%  attendance  rates.  Figures  in  parentheses  represent  the  observed 
relative  mortalities  in  the  Swedish  Two-County  Study. 
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Fig.  1.  Observed  relative  mortality  from  breast  cancer  in  the  40-49  age  group 
plotted  against  that  predicted  from  the  size,  node  status,  and  (where  available) 
malignancy  grade  of  tumors  diagnosed,  for  the  Malmo,  Gothenburg,  Edinburgh, 
Two-County,  Stockholm,  and  Canadian  trials. 


Breast  Screening  Frequency  Trial  rather  than  actual  mortality, 
and  preliminary  analysis  indicates  that  this  will  double  its  power 
(75).  Predicted  mortality  also  provides  results  some  10  years 
earlier  than  observed  mortality.  This  is  particularly  relevant  to 
the  case  of  breast  cancer  screening  in  the  age  group  40-49,  for 
whom  the  actual  mortality  effect  is  often  far  off  in  the  future,  but 
the  need  for  an  answer  is  relatively  urgent. 


Conclusions 

We  draw  the  following  conclusions  from  our  analysis: 

(1)  Progression  to  a more  advanced  state  is  considerably  more 
rapid  in  the  40—49  age  group. 

(2)  This  progression  also  occurs  with  respect  to  the  malignancy 
grade  of  the  tumor.  The  proportion  of  tumors  capable 
of  dedifferentiation  appears  to  be  greater  in  women  aged 
40—49. 

(3)  In  this  age  group,  the  best  indicator  of  future  benefit  is  the 


relative  rate  of  advanced  tumors,  or  the  predicted  deaths 
from  these.  These  can  reasonably  be  used  in  trials. 

(4)  There  is  a potential  for  the  effect  on  advanced  tumors  to  be 
used  to  assess  the  likely  future  effect  on  mortality,  but  only 
if  there  are  good  data  available  on  the  stage,  size,  or  node 
status  of  tumors  before  screening. 

(5)  The  above  results  do  not  tell  us  whether  or  not  to  screen  in 
this  age  group.  They  do,  however,  tell  us  something  of  the 
biological  background  that  screening  in  this  age  group  is  up 
against  and  indicate  that  a shorter  interscreening  interval  is 
more  likely  to  be  effective. 
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Breast  Cancer  Screening  Outcomes  in  Women 
Ages  40-49:  Clinical  Experience  With  Service 
Screening  Using  Modern  Mammography 


Edward  A.  Sickles * 


The  several  randomized  controlled  trials  (RCTs)  of  breast 
cancer  screening  among  women  of  ages  40  to  49  now  collec- 
tively show  a statistically  significant  reduction  in  breast  can- 
cer mortality.  However,  there  have  been  numerous  recent 
advances  in  mammography,  such  that  it  now  is  demonstra- 
bly better  than  when  the  RCTs  were  conducted.  The  use  of 
surrogate  measures  of  screening  efficacy  (tumor  size,  lymph 
node  status,  cancer  stage),  readily  derived  from  modern  ser- 
vice screening  programs,  demonstrates  how  the  improved 
mammography  of  the  1990s  should  produce  a greater  degree 
of  mortality  reduction  among  women  ages  40-49  than  that 
already  demonstrated  in  the  RCTs.  Indeed,  these  surrogate 
measures  of  mortality  reduction  are  as  favorable  for  women 
of  ages  40-49  and  65+  as  they  are  for  women  of  ages  50-64, 
strongly  suggesting  that,  since  modern  service  screening  is 
accepted  as  effectively  reducing  mortality  among  women  of 
ages  50-64,  it  should  also  effectively  reduce  mortality  among 
women  in  the  40-49  and  65+  age  groups.  [Monogr  Natl  Can- 
cer Inst  1997;22:99-104| 


The  best  evidence  of  mortality  reduction  from  breast  cancer 
by  screening  women  ages  40  to  49  comes  from  the  several 
randomized  controlled  trials  (RCTs)  that  already  have  been  con- 
ducted. Like  the  screening  carried  out  in  the  RCTs,  service 
screening  is  performed  on  entire  populations  of  women,  either 
by  invitation  or  by  self-selection.  However,  service  screening 
does  not  provide  data  from  randomly  selected  control  groups  of 
nonscreened  women.  Therefore,  service  screening  programs  do 
not  generate  outcomes  data  that  are  sufficiently  rigorous  to  in- 
dependently furnish  convincing  evidence  on  mortality  reduction. 

Nonetheless,  there  still  is  considerable  value  in  the  outcomes 
data  from  modern  service  screening  programs,  for  several  rea- 
sons: (a)  the  data  from  existing  RCTs  indicate  the  presence  of  a 
substantial  and  (as  of  January  1997)  statistically  significant  mor- 
tality reduction,  but  controversy  remains  over  the  magnitude  of 
this  mortality  reduction;  (b)  known  deficiencies  in  design  and 
execution  of  the  RCTs  may  have  diminished  the  efficacy  of 
screening  with  mammography  and  thereby  reduced  the  extent  of 
observed  mortality  reduction  (7,2);  (c)  since  the  conduct  of  the 
RCTs,  there  have  been  numerous  advances  in  mammographic 
equipment,  technical  imaging  factors,  quality  assurance  proce- 
dures, education  of  personnel,  and  mammographic  interpretation 
performance  (1,3-6),  such  that  the  mammography  of  the  1990s 
is  demonstrably  better  than  that  done  when  the  RCTs  were  con- 
ducted— advances  that  also  may  have  caused  the  RCTs  to  un- 
derestimate the  extent  of  currently  achievable  mortality  reduc- 
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tion;  and  (d)  the  use  of  surrogate  measures  of  screening  efficacy, 
readily  derived  from  modem  service  screening  programs,  dem- 
onstrates how  the  improved  mammography  of  the  1990s  can  be 
expected  to  produce  a greater  degree  of  mortality  reduction  than 
that  already  demonstrated  in  the  RCTs,  thereby  increasing  the 
likelihood  that  modern  mammography  truly  benefits  screened 
women.  Outcomes  data  from  modern  service  screening  pro- 
grams also  provide  indicators  of  the  frequencies  with  which 
abnormal  screening  interpretations,  additional  imaging  evalua- 
tions, and  screen-induced  biopsies  are  performed  in  the  real 
world,  removed  from  the  artificial  conditions  inherent  in  the 
design  and  conduct  of  the  RCTs. 

Many  modern  mammography  service  screening  programs 
have  published  data  in  the  peer  review  literature.  These  include: 
(a)  the  population-based  screening  program  in  Llppsala  county, 
Sweden  (7);  (b)  the  province-wide  Screening  Mammography 
Program  of  British  Columbia  (SMPBC),  Canada  (8);  (c)  the 
University  of  California  San  Francisco  (UCSF)  screening  pro- 
gram. which  serves  women  throughout  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  (9);  and  (d)  the  X-Ray  Associates  of  New  Mexico  screen- 
ing program  (10).  These  programs,  which  provide  screening 
with  mammography  alone,  were  selected  because  they  currently 
involve  very  large  numbers  of  screening  examinations  (Uppsala, 
127,515  examinations;  SMPBC,  598,165  examinations;  UCSF. 
84,615  examinations;  New  Mexico.  104.371  examinations)  and 
because  they  each  collect  extensive  outcomes  data  including  but 
not  limited  to  linkage  with  comprehensive  tumor  registries  in 
their  respective  geographic  areas. 

The  outcomes  data,  displayed  in  tabular  format  throughout 
this  article,  are  drawn  from  the  UCSF  program  (77,72),  utilizing 
updated  results  for  all  screening  examinations  performed 
through  December  31,  1996.  Because  I have  complete  access  to 
this  source  material.  I can  generate  age-related  data  breakdowns 
that  are  not  readily  retrievable  from  any  other  service  screening 
program  or  RCT. 

Benefits  of  Screening  With 
Modern  Mammography 

Since  there  has  been  controversy  over  the  magnitude  of  the 
mortality  reduction  demonstrated  by  the  RCTs  among  women 
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ages  40-49  and  since  very  few  women  aged  65+  have  been 
studied  in  RCTs,  surrogate  measures  of  screening  outcomes 
have  been  proposed,  validated  (using  the  same  RCT  data  that 
indicate  the  presence  of  a mortality  reduction),  and  widely  used 
as  alternative  means  to  indicate  the  efficacy  of  screening  (7,12- 
22).  Two  very  powerful  surrogate  measures  (i.e.,  those  highly 
likely  to  predict  reduced  mortality)  are  tumor  size  and  axillary 
lymph  node  status.  Cancer  stage,  which  is  derived  primarily 
from  these  two  indicators,  is  the  penultimate  surrogate  measure 
for  screening  efficacy;  in  fact,  this  measure  is  so  valuable  clini- 
cally that  it  is  widely  used  in  formulating  treatment  plans  for 
breast  cancer  patients.  Another  useful  measure  is  tumor  grade. 
However,  this  cannot  be  evaluated  readily  in  most  service 
screening  programs  in  the  United  States,  because  American 
pathologists  too  frequently  omit  grading  data  in  their  breast 
cancer  reports  (40%  of  cases  in  the  UCSF  program)  and  because 
many  different  pathologists  perform  grading  assessments  in 
the  remaining  cases,  potentially  introducing  substantial  subjec- 
tive variation  (18,23).  A final  surrogate  measure  of  mortality 
reduction  involves  interval  cancers — those  cancers  that  are  iden- 
tified in  the  interval  between  screening  examinations.  Interval 
cancers  grow  more  rapidly  and  have  a poorer  prognosis  than 
screen-detected  cancers  ( 7,15,24-27 );  thus,  a low  interval  cancer 
rate  is  a strong  indicator  of  effective  screening  performance. 
However,  the  most  valuable  measure  of  interval  cancers  is  the 
rate  at  which  they  occur  in  proportion  to  the  rate  at  which  can- 
cers surface  clinically  in  the  absence  of  screening.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  measure  is  difficult  to  determine  in  the  service 
screening  setting,  since  there  is  no  readily  accessible  control 
population  of  nonscreened  women  to  provide  the  needed  com- 
parative data. 

Surrogate  measures  of  clinical  efficacy  are  especially  useful 
when  employed  in  comparative  studies — for  example,  in  assess- 
ing the  efficacy  of  different  screening  protocols  (77).  In  this 
article,  surrogate  measures  of  mortality  reduction  will  be  used  to 
compare  the  efficacy  of  screening  women  aged  40-49  and 
women  aged  65+  with  women  of  ages  50-64,  the  age  range  for 
which  screening  is  widely  accepted  as  being  efficacious. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  on  the  tumor  size,  lymph  node 
status,  and  stage  of  cancers  detected  during  modern  service 
screening  mammography.  Indeed,  these  surrogate  measures  of 
mortality  reduction  appear  to  be  as  favorable  for  women  ages 
40-49  and  65+  as  they  are  for  women  of  ages  50-64  (see  Table 
1,  which  provides  an  update  from  the  UCSF  screening  program, 
involving  72,145  examinations).  Similar  results  also  have  been 
reported  from  the  SMPBC,  Uppsala,  and  New  Mexico  service 
screening  programs  (7-10,20).  Thus,  the  surrogate-measure  data 
strongly  suggest  that,  since  modem  service  screening  is  accepted 
as  effectively  reducing  mortality  among  women  in  the  50-64 


Table  1.  Surrogate  measures  of  breast  cancer  screening  efficacy  as  a function 
of  age  at  screening* 


Age  4CM-9 

Age  50-64 

Age  65+ 

Median  size  (invasive  cancers) 

12  mm 

13  mm 

12  mm 

Nodal  metastasis  (invasive  cancers) 

15% 

15% 

14% 

Stage  2 or  higher  cancers 

19% 

24% 

18% 

*Based  on  data  from  the  UCSF  service  screening  program,  involving  425 
cancers  and  72,145  screening  examinations. 
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age  group,  it  should  also  effectively  reduce  mortality  among 
women  of  ages  40^49  and  65+.  i 

There  also  is  substantial  evidence  that  the  optimal  screening  i s 
interval  for  women  aged  40^19  is  one  year,  rather  than  the  ■ i 
two-year  interval  used  in  most  of  the  RCTs.  Analysis  of  results  j [ 
from  the  Kopparberg  portion  of  the  Swedish  two-county  RCT,  ] 
the  Uppsala  service  screening  program,  and  the  Cincinnati  i 
Breast  Cancer  Detection  Demonstration  Project  (another,  albeit  j i 
older  service  screening  program)  indicates  that  the  lead  time  | 
from  screening  women  in  their  forties  is  substantially  less  than  ! j 
that  from  screening  older  women  (7,20,21 ,27).  Finally,  as  shown  , , 
in  Table  2,  data  from  the  UCSF  service  screening  program  S| 
demonstrate  a substantial  decline  in  sensitivity  for  screening 
women  age  40-49  when  the  screening  interval  is  increased  from 
one  year  to  two  years,  twice  as  large  a decline  as  is  observed 
for  older  women  (28).  This  suggests  that  substantially  more 
(poor-prognosis)  interval  cancers  will  occur  if  younger  women 
are  screened  every  two  years  rather  than  annually.  Furthermore,  1 
the  sensitivity  for  screening  women  age  40-49  at  a one-year 
interval  is  equivalent  to  that  of  screening  women  age  50  and 
older  at  a two-year  interval  (28),  an  interval  for  the  older  co- 
hort of  women  that  already  has  been  shown  to  produce  statisti- 
cally significant  mortality  reduction  in  the  Swedish  two-county 
RCT  (22).  Thus,  these  various  lines  of  evidence  all  support  the 
concept  that  if  screening  is  recommended  for  women  at  ages 
40^49,  it  should  be  done  at  an  annual  rather  than  a biennial 
interval. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  slightly  lower  sensitivity  for 
screening  women  aged  40-49  compared  to  older  women  may  be 
a result  of  younger  women’s  breasts  being  more  radiographi- 
cally dense.  This  argument  is  supported  by  the  observation  that 
the  proportion  of  women  with  dense  breasts  is  slightly  higher  at 
age  40^49  than  it  is  in  older  women  (29,30).  However,  the  data 
on  screening  sensitivity  from  the  UCSF  program  show  that 
breast  density  did  not  influence  the  sensitivity  of  mammography 
in  women  aged  40-49;  sensitivity  was  90%  for  women  with 
primarily  dense  breasts,  compared  with  88%  for  women  with 
primarily  fatty  breasts  (28).  Similar  findings  also  have  been 
observed  in  the  Swedish  two-county  RCT  (22).  A much  more 
likely  explanation  for  the  slightly  lower  screening  sensitivity  in 
women  age  40-49  is  that  rapid  tumor  growth  rates  among 
younger  women  result  in  more  (poor-prognosis)  interval  cancers 
between  screening  examinations,  as  implied  in  the  preceding 
discussion  of  optimal  screening  interval.  This  theory  is  further 
supported  by  the  UCSF  data,  which  show  that  screening  sensi- 
tivity decreases  with  increasing  tumor  size,  especially  for 
women  age  40-49  (28),  suggesting  that  cancers  in  younger 
women  grow  more  rapidly.  Again,  screening  women  age  40-49 
at  an  annual  rather  than  a biennial  interval  should  result  in  sen- 
sitivity equivalent  to  that  of  screening  older  women  at  a two-year 
interval. 


Table  2.  Sensitivity  of  initial  screening  mammography  as  a function  of  age 
at  screening* 


Follow-up  interval 

Age  40^4-9 

Age  50+ 

1 year 

87% 

93% 

2 years 

73% 

86% 

*Based  on  data  from  the  UCSF  service  screening  program,  derived  from  (28). 
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Although  invasive  breast  cancer  seems  to  grow  more  rapidly 
in  women  age  40-49  than  in  older  women,  does  it  really  dis- 
seminate more  frequently  when  very  small  in  size  (=£10  mm — 
i.e.,  detected  primarily  by  screening)?  Data  from  the  Nijmegen 
population-based  mammography  screening  program  (1975- 
1990)  for  women  with  invasive  cancers  10  mm  or  less  show  that 
40%  of  women  younger  than  age  50  had  positive  axillary  lymph 
nodes,  whereas  only  20%  of  women  age  50  and  older  had  posi- 
tive nodes  ( 31 ).  Dutch  investigators  have  attributed  these  find- 
ings to  presumed  age-related  differences  in  tumor  biology,  sug- 
gesting that,  in  younger  women,  cancers  disseminate  early  in 
their  evolution,  whereas  cancers  in  older  women  produce  nodal 
metastasis  more  slowly.  However,  parallel  evidence  from  the 
more  modern  UCSF  service  screening  program  is  strikingly  dif- 
ferent. Among  women  with  small  (=£10  mm)  invasive  cancers, 
none  aged  4CM-9  had  positive  axillary  lymph  nodes,  and  6%  of 
women  aged  50-64  had  positive  nodes  (18).  Almost  identical 
results  have  been  reported  for  the  New  Mexico  service  screening 
program  (10)  and  for  the  Swedish  two-county  RCT  (15).  There- 
fore, it  appears  likely  that  the  Nijmegen  observations  do  not 
serve  as  a basic  indicator  of  tumor  biology  but  simply  are  limited 
by  relatively  ineffective  mammographic  techniques  and  ap- 
proaches (18,32).  In  conclusion,  advancing  the  time  of  diagnosis 
for  invasive  cancers  by  screening  does  indeed  appear  to  diminish 
the  propensity  for  axillary  lymph  node  metastasis  and  hence 
reduces  the  likelihood  for  mortality  equally  in  women  of  ages 
40-49  as  in  older  women. 

There  are  other  benefits  of  screening  women  aged  40^49, 
apart  from  those  indicated  by  the  surrogate-marker  evidence 
cited  above.  These  range  from  the  reassurance  gained  from 
knowledge  that  a screening  examination  was  normal  to  the 
greater  likelihood  of  being  eligible  for  breast  conservation 
therapy  and  of  avoiding  breast  radiation  therapy  and  chemo- 
therapy when  cancer  is  detected  by  screening,  versus  usual  care. 
However,  the  outcomes  data  from  modern  service  screening  pro- 
grams do  not  provide  evidence  to  document  such  benefits,  and 
so  discussion  of  these  benefits  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article. 


Risks  of  Screening  With  Modern  Mammography 

Several  other  measures  of  performance  are  also  reported  for 
service  screening  mammography,  even  though  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  reliable  surrogates  for  breast  cancer  mortality.  These 
include  positive  predictive  value  (PPV),  biopsy  yield  of  cancer, 
and  specificity.  These  measures  do,  however,  provide  useful 
indicators  of  the  frequency  with  which  false-positive  screening 
outcomes  occur,  thereby  serving  as  surrogate  measures  for  the 
risks  (harms)  of  screening.  It  is  important  to  note  that  PPV  and 
biopsy  yield  are  highly  dependent  on  the  prior  probability  of 
breast  cancer,  which  increases  steadily  and  substantially  with 
advancing  age,  so  that  observed  PPV  and  biopsy  yield  for 
women  age  40—49  should  be  considerably  lower  than  for  older 
women. 

Discussion  of  the  nature  and  relative  magnitudes  of  the  risks 
of  screening  with  mammography  is  also  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
article.  However,  the  outcomes  data  from  modern  service 
screening  programs  do  provide  relevant  information,  presented 
herein,  on  how  some  of  these  risks  change  with  age.  The  risks  of 


screening  mammography  should  be  considered  separately  for 
two  specific  populations  of  screened  women. 

The  first  population  involves  women  recalled  for  additional 
noninterventional  evaluation  after  abnormal  mammography 
screening  examinations.  Outcomes  data  from  modern  service 
screening  programs  demonstrate  that  women  age  40-49  are  re- 
called for  additional  evaluation  at  approximately  the  same  rate 
as  women  screened  in  later  decades  of  life  (7,33).  When  these 
data  are  examined  by  five-year  age  groupings,  the  same  results 
are  found  (34).  In  the  UCSF  service  screening  program,  there  is 
essentially  no  difference  in  overall  recall  rate  when  comparing 
women  age  40-49  with  older  women.  Most  recalled  women  will 
be  found  to  have  no  clinically  significant  abnormalities.  These 
women  thus  experience  several  negative  outcomes  of  false- 
positive examination  (anxiety,  inconvenience,  physical  discom- 
fort, cost).  There  also  will  be  some  women  who  eventually  are 
found  to  have  breast  cancer,  and  because  the  incidence  of  breast 
cancer  increases  with  advancing  age,  fewer  women  age  40-49 
(than  older  women)  will  have  true-positive  examinations.  There- 
fore, the  PPV  of  screening  will  be  lower  for  women  age  40-49 
than  for  older  women  (7,19,35).  However,  this  age-dependent 
effect  on  true-positive  examinations — that  is,  the  prior  probabil- 
ity of  having  breast  cancer — is  of  very  small  overall  magnitude, 
because  less  than  10%  of  recall  examinations  are  true-positive 
examinations.  Therefore,  among  women  recalled  for  additional 
noninterventional  evaluation  after  an  abnormal  screening  exami- 
nation, the  overall  risks  are  essentially  age  independent. 

The  second  population  involves  women  recalled  for  interven- 
tional evaluation  (fine  needle  aspiration  biopsy,  core  biopsy,  or 
surgical  biopsy)  after  abnormal  diagnostic  imaging  examina- 
tions. Outcomes  data  from  modern  service  screening  programs 
demonstrate  that  women  age  40—49  undergo  these  types  of  bi- 
opsy at  approximately  the  same  rate  as  women  screened  in  later 
decades  of  life  (7,1 1 ,12,33).  When  outcomes  data  are  examined 
by  five-year  age  groupings  (and  even  by  one  year  at  a time),  the 
same  results  are  found  (36).  Most  women  undergoing  biopsy 
will  be  found  to  have  benign  lesions.  These  women  thus  expe- 
rience several  negative  outcomes  of  false-positive  biopsy  (anxi- 
ety, inconvenience,  discomfort,  scarring,  cost),  which  are  of 
greater  magnitude  than  the  risks  described  for  recall  examina- 
tion. There  also  will  be  some  women  who  eventually  are  found 
to  have  breast  cancer,  and  because  the  incidence  of  breast  cancer 
increases  with  advancing  age,  fewer  women  age  40—49  (than 
older  women)  will  have  true-positive  biopsy.  Therefore,  the  bi- 
opsy yield  will  be  lower  for  women  age  40-49  than  for  older 
women  (7,1 1,12,33,36).  However,  this  age-dependent  effect  on 
true-positive  biopsy — again,  the  prior  probability  of  having 
breast  cancer — is  of  relatively  small  overall  magnitude  because 
only  about  one-third  of  biopsies  are  true-positive  cases  (1 1,12). 
Therefore,  among  women  undergoing  interventional  evaluation 
after  abnormal  diagnostic  imaging  examinations,  the  overall 
risks  are  for  the  most  part  age  independent. 

Another  point  merits  consideration  concerning  the  biopsy  of 
screen-detected  lesions.  In  the  United  States,  over  the  past  five 
years,  there  has  been  a dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  these 
lesions  that  undergo  biopsy  by  percutaneous  sampling  (fine 
needle  aspiration  biopsy  or  core  biopsy)  rather  than  by  surgical 
excision.  Compared  to  surgical  biopsy,  percutaneous  sampling  is 
equally  accurate  but  results  in  much  less  discomfort,  produces 
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essentially  no  scarring,  and  is  done  at  less  than  half  the  cost 
{37-40).  When  lesions  undergoing  percutaneous  biopsy  are 
found  to  be  benign,  in  most  cases  surgical  biopsy  is  averted, 
thereby  resulting  in  substantially  reduced  morbidity.  The  cancer 
yield  for  surgical  biopsy  thus  can  be  increased  to  between  60% 
and  75%  ( 7,15.39.41 ).  Because  of  the  inherent  advantages  of 
percutaneous  biopsy,  the  trend  toward  using  this  method  rather 
than  surgical  biopsy  for  screen-detected  lesions  will  probably 
continue  at  an  accelerated  rate  as  we  proceed  further  into  man- 
aged-care  medicine. 

One  further  useful  piece  of  evidence  can  be  derived  from  the 
UCSF  service  screening  program.  By  comparing  the  outcomes 
from  initial  versus  subsequent  screening  examinations,  my  col- 
leagues and  I demonstrated  that  the  recall  rate  (frequency  of 
abnormal  screening  interpretation)  is  substantially  higher,  the 
biopsy  yield  of  cancer  is  considerably  lower,  and  the  surrogate 
measures  of  mortality  reduction  (tumor  size,  lymph  node  status, 
cancer  stage)  are  less  favorable  for  initial  screening  examina- 
tions than  for  subsequent  examinations  {42).  Tables  3 and  4 
present  an  update  of  UCSF  screening  program  data  on  initial 
versus  subsequent  screening  outcomes,  demonstrating  that  the 
previously  reported  observations  apply  equally  to  women  age 
40—49  and  to  older  women.  It  is  important  to  note  that  ongoing 
service  screening  will  involve  many  subsequent  screening  ex- 
aminations but  only  one  initial  examination.  Thus,  outcomes 
data  based  either  entirely  or  predominantly  on  initial  screening 
will  tend  to  underestimate  the  benefit  and  overestimate  the  risk 
of  service  screening. 

Benefits  and  Risks  of  Screening  With  Modern 
Mammography,  Applied  to  Populations  of 
Women  at  Higher  Than  Average  Risk  for 
Breast  Cancer 

The  RCTs  were  not  designed  to  provide  separate  data  on 
subpopulations  of  women  at  higher  than  average  risk  for  devel- 
oping breast  cancer,  and  therefore  no  evidence  on  mortality  re- 
duction can  be  expected.  Flowever,  outcomes  data  from  the 
UCSF  service  screening  program,  using  surrogate  measures  of 
screening  performance,  do  provide  the  following  indirect  evi- 
dence on  the  benefits  and  risks  of  screening  for  women  age 
40-49  who  have  a strong  or  very  strong  family  history  of  breast 
cancer:  (a)  the  PPV  of  screening  is  higher  in  high-risk  women 
age  40-49  than  in  the  remainder  of  screened  women  in  this  age 
group  (55),  although  it  is  likely  that  this  simply  is  due  to  the 
increased  incidence  of  breast  cancer  (greater  prior  probability  of 


Table  3.  Clinical  outcomes  of  service  screening  mammography  as  a function 
of  type  of  screening  and  age  at  screening* 


Initial 

Subsequent 

Age 

4CM-9 

Age 

50+ 

Age 

40-19 

Age 

50+ 

Screening  examinations 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

Recalls  for  additional  imaging 

73 

82 

40 

29 

Biopsies  performed 

17 

27 

9 

10 

Cancers  detected 

4 

12 

3 

4 

*Based  on  data  from  the  UCSF  service  screening  program,  involving  29,694 
initial  screening  examinations  and  42,451  subsequent  screening  examinations. 
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Table  4.  Surrogate  measures  of  breast  cancer  screening  efficacy  as  a function  ji 
of  type  of  screening  and  age  at  screening* 


Initial 

Subsequent 

Age 

Age 

Age 

Age 

40-19 

50+ 

40^19 

50+ 

Median  size  (invasive  cancers) 

14  mm 

15  mm 

10  mm 

1 1 mm 

Nodal  metastasis  (invasive  cancers) 

17% 

17% 

13% 

14% 

Stage  2 or  higher  cancers 

24% 

26% 

16% 

19% 

*Based  on  data  from  the  UCSF  service  screening  program,  involving  425  ^ 

cancers,  29,694  initial  screening  examinations,  and  42,451  subsequent  screening 
examinations.  1 

(i 

11 

cancer)  in  these  high-risk  women  rather  than  to  an  improved  s 
ability  of  screening  to  detect  cancer  in  high-risk  women;  (b)  the  j 
biopsy  yield  of  cancer  is  higher  in  high-risk  women  age  4CM-9  ( 

(36%)  than  in  the  remainder  of  screened  women  in  this  age  | 
group  (26%),  again  likely  due  to  the  increased  incidence  of  ! [ 
breast  cancer  in  high-risk  women  (greater  prior  probability  of 
cancer);  (c)  the  sensitivity  of  initial  screening  mammography  is  1 ( 
somewhat  lower  in  high-risk  women  age  40-49  than  in  the  re-  ( 
mainder  of  initially  screened  women  in  this  age  group  (25),  ; 

likely  due  to  a more  rapid  growth  rate  of  cancers  in  younger  •;  | 
high-risk  women — these  women  do  have  a five-times  greater  , 
risk  of  dying  from  breast  cancer  than  younger  average-risk  , 
women  {43),  suggesting  that  a greater  proportion  of  cancers  j 

among  younger  high-risk  women  are  aggressive  and  thus  grow  1 
rapidly;  (d)  there  are  essentially  no  differences  in  the  size,  lymph  | 
node  status,  and  stage  of  screen-detected  breast  cancers  in  com- 
paring high-risk  women  age  40-49  with  the  remainder  of  , 
screened  women  in  this  age  group;  and  (e)  had  screening  among  ( 
women  age  40—49  been  limited  to  the  12%  of  these  women  at 
high  risk  by  family  history,  this  strategy  would  have  detected 
only  19%  of  the  extant  cancers  {18,35). 

Thus,  the  overall  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  UCSF 
experience  is  that,  for  the  age  range  40-49,  modem  service 
screening  mammography  appears  to  detect  breast  cancer  some- 
what less  effectively  in  women  at  high  risk  for  developing  breast 
cancer,  but  that  the  accompanying  increased  incidence  of  breast 
cancer  will  increase  the  positive  predictive  value  and  biopsy 
yield,  thereby  improving  the  cost-effectiveness  of  screening 
these  high-risk  women.  However,  the  more  cost-effective  strat- 
egy of  screening  only  high-risk  women  will  relinquish  to  usual- 
care  detection  more  than  80%  of  the  cancers  in  the  entire  age 
40-49  population. 

Directions  for  Future  Research 

There  have  been  numerous  advances  in  conventional  mam- 
mography over  the  past  10  years,  involving  equipment,  technical 
imaging  factors,  quality  assurance  procedures,  education  of  per- 
sonnel, and  mammographic  interpretation  performance.  Contin- 
ued advances  are  expected  as  we  enter  the  21st  century.  There 
also  is  promising  and  very  important  research  involving  digital 
mammography,  high-resolution  breast  ultrasound,  magnetic 
resonance  imaging,  and  isotope  scanning  of  the  breast.  Among 
these  imaging  techniques,  digital  mammography  may  provide 
increased  sensitivity  and/or  specificity  when  used  for  breast  can- 
cer screening.  All  techniques  may  permit  increased  sensitivity 
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and/or  specificity  in  the  “diagnostic”  setting  (i.e.,  providing 
noninterventional  evaluation  of  screen-detected  abnormalities). 

In  contrast  to  breast  imaging,  which  has  undergone  (and  con- 
tinues to  undergo)  many  improvements,  very  little  change  has 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  breast  physical  examination,  other 
than  the  realization  that  it  appears  to  be  more  accurate  when 
performed  with  diligence  by  specially  trained  practitioners  (44). 
Unfortunately,  there  currently  is  little  enthusiasm  either  within 
or  outside  the  medical  community  for  improving  the  current 
state  of  breast  physical  examination  in  the  United  States.  Two 
approaches  that  are  likely  to  reap  considerable  benefit  are  (a)  the 
recruitment,  training,  and  deployment  of  large  numbers  of  para- 
medical personnel  to  perform  breast  physical  examination  in 
screening  centers  and  (b)  federal  legislation  mandating  quality 
assurance  practices  for  breast  physical  examination,  to  parallel 
the  provisions  of  the  Mammography  Quality  Standards  Act  of 
1992  (which  has  resulted  in  considerably  improved  delivery  of 
high-quality  mammography  services). 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  has  funded  a multisite  Breast 
Cancer  Surveillance  Consortium,  which  is  currently  collecting 
outcomes  data  from  more  than  one  million  women  on  many 
aspects  of  modern  breast  cancer  screening.  This  research  will 
provide  valuable  direction  into  methods  of  improving  breast 
cancer  screening  in  the  United  States.  However,  there  is  urgent 
need  to  go  beyond  this  effort  by  creating  a national  cancer  reg- 
istry to  permit  collection  of  meaningful  outcomes  data  for  all 
American  women.  To  be  truly  effective,  such  a cancer  registry 
must  permit  low-cost  data  linkage  by  individual  breast  cancer 
screening  practices,  so  that  complete  rather  than  partial  out- 
comes data  are  available  to  service  providers  for  the  purpose  of 
continuous  quality  improvement. 
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Outcomes  of  Modern  Screening  Mammography 


Karla  Kerlikowske,  John  Barclay* 


The  University  of  California,  San  Francisco,  Mobile  Mam- 
mography Screening  Program  is  a low-cost,  community- 
based  breast  cancer  screening  program  that  offers  mam- 
mography to  women  of  diverse  ethnic  backgrounds  (36% 
nonwhite)  in  six  counties  in  northern  California.  Analysis  of 
data  collected  on  approximately  34,000  screening  examina- 
tions from  this  program  shows  that  the  positive  predictive 
value  and  sensitivity  of  modern  screening  mammography  to 
be  lower  for  women  aged  40  to  49  years  compared  to  women 
aged  50  and  older.  This  lower  performance  is  due  to  the 
lower  prevalence  of  invasive  breast  cancer  in  younger 
women  and  possibly  to  age  differences  in  breast  tumor  biol- 
ogy. Because  of  this  lower  performance,  women  in  their  for- 
ties may  be  subjected  to  more  of  the  negative  consequences 
of  screening,  which  include  additional  diagnostic  evaluations 
and  the  associated  morbidity  and  anxiety,  the  potential  for 
detecting  and  surgically  treating  clinically  insignificant 
breast  lesions,  and  the  false  reassurance  resulting  from  nor- 
mal mammographic  results.  Since  the  evidence  is  not  com- 
pelling that  the  benefits  of  mammography  screening  out- 
weigh the  known  risks  for  women  aged  40  to  49  years, 
women  considering  mammography  screening  should  be  in- 
formed of  the  risks,  potential  benefits,  and  limitations  of 
screening  mammography,  so  that  they  can  make  individual- 
ized decisions  based  on  their  personal  risk  status  and  utility 
for  the  associated  risks  and  potential  benefits  of  screening. 
[Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1997:22:105-111] 


Randomized  controlled  screening  mammography  trials  have 
not  conclusively  demonstrated  a reduction  in  breast  cancer  mor- 
i tality  for  women  aged  40  to  49  years,  at  least  not  for  the  first 
seven  to  nine  years  after  the  initiation  of  screening  (1-3).  If 
screening  mammography  is  effective  in  reducing  breast  cancer 
deaths  among  women  aged  40  to  49  years,  the  reduction  in 
i deaths  does  not  occur  for  at  least  a decade  following  the  initia- 
| tion  of  screening,  and  it  appears  to  be  smaller  than  the  reduction 
observed  in  women  aged  50  and  older,  resulting  in  a small 
( absolute  benefit  from  screening  younger  women  (4).  Screening 
1 mammography  may  be  less  effective  for  women  aged  40  to  49 
years  in  part  because  mammography  is  less  sensitive  in  younger 
women.  Some  have  argued  that  with  the  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  modern  mammography,  specifically  its  sensitivity,  the 
results  reported  from  previous  randomized  controlled  trials  are 
not  generalizable  to  women  today.  However,  the  question  re- 
mains whether  the  performance  of  modern  screening  mammog- 
raphy has  improved  for  younger  women.  We  review  evidence  of 
the  performance  of  modern  screening  mammography  from  the 
University  of  California,  San  Francisco  (UCSF),  Mobile  Mam- 
mography Screening  Program  and  discuss  possible  explanations 
as  to  why  the  performance  may  differ  in  younger  compared  to 


older  women.  We  also  present  the  potential  negative  conse- 
quences of  performing  widespread  screening  mammography 
among  young  women  based  on  the  performance  of  modem 
screening  mammography.  Lastly,  we  discuss  the  potential  asso- 
ciation between  widespread  screening  mammography  and  the 
decrease  in  breast  cancer  mortality  in  the  United  States  reported 
in  1992  and  1993  (5). 

Definitions 

There  are  several  parameters  used  to  evaluate  the  performance 
of  screening  mammography.  The  most  widely  used  parameters 
are  the  percent  of  all  screening  examinations  that  have  abnormal 
results  (or  simply,  “percent  abnormal”),  the  positive  predictive 
value  (PPV)  of  mammography,  the  yield  of  breast  biopsy,  and 
the  sensitivity  of  mammography.  For  our  purposes  here,  an  “ab- 
normal” screen  is  a screening  examinations  that  requires  any 
additional  tests  beyond  the  standard  two-view  examination,  be  it 
additional  mammographic  views,  ultrasound,  clinical  breast 
exam,  fine  needle  aspiration,  or  breast  biopsy.  The  PPV  of 
screening  mammography  is  the  percent  of  women  with  abnor- 
mal screening  examinations  who  are  subsequently  diagnosed 
with  breast  cancer.  The  yield  of  breast  biopsy  is  the  percent  of 
women  who  undergo  breast  biopsies  that  result  in  a diagnosis  of 
breast  cancer.  The  sensitivity  of  mammography  is  calculated  as 
the  number  of  true  positive  examinations  divided  by  the  number 
of  true  positive  plus  false  negative  examinations.  A true  positive 
examination  is  defined  as  an  abnormal  mammographic  exami- 
nation (of  a specified  breast)  that  is  performed  within  13  months 
prior  to  the  date  of  a biopsy  with  a diagnosis  of  breast  cancer  and 
a false  negative  examination  is  defined  as  a normal  mammo- 
graphic examination  (of  a specified  breast)  that  was  performed 
within  13  months  prior  to  the  date  of  a biopsy  with  a diagnosis 
of  breast  cancer  that  was  presented  clinically. 

Breast  cancer  is  defined  as  any  invasive  cancer  or  ductal 
carcinoma  in  situ  (DCIS).  DCIS  is  a proliferation  of  cells  with 
malignant  features  that  is  confined  within  the  mammary  ducts. 
DCIS  is  a “nonobligate"  premalignant  lesion — that  is,  it  has  the 
potential  to  progress  to  invasive  cancer  but  does  not  always 
automatically  do  so.  DCIS  lesions  are  easier  to  detect  because 
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they  usually  present  as  microcalcifications  (6,7)  on  mammogra- 
phy, whereas  invasive  cancer  usually  presents  as  noncalcified 
masses.  Of  those  DC1S  lesions  that  progress  to  invasive  cancer, 
most  do  so  slowly,  taking  five  to  10  years  to  develop  into  inva- 
sive cancer  (8-12).  Since  the  identification  and  growth  rates  of 
DC1S  are  different  than  for  invasive  breast  cancer  and  because 
the  proportion  of  mammographically  detected  cancer  that  is 
DCIS  varies  with  age  (13).  data  on  the  parameters  defined  above 
are  presented  separately  for  invasive  cancer  and  all  breast  out- 
comes (invasive  cancer  and  DCIS). 

Performance  of  Modern  Screening 
Mammography 

The  percent  abnormal  of  first  screening  examinations  in- 
creases with  age  from  6.4%  in  women  aged  40  to  49  years  to 
8.0%  in  women  aged  60  to  69  years  (Table  1).  The  PPV  of 
mammography  also  increases  with  age,  with  women  aged  50  to 
59  years  having  about  a twofold  higher  PPV  of  mammography 
than  women  aged  40  to  49  years  (Table  1 ).  This  means  for  every 
100  women  in  their  forties  with  abnormal  mammographic  re- 
sults, about  2.5  will  have  invasive  cancer,  compared  with  6.3 
and  12.2  per  100  women  in  their  fifties  and  sixties,  respectively. 
The  PPV  of  mammography  is  somewhat  higher  for  all  ages  of 
women  when  all  breast  cancer  outcomes  are  considered  but  still 
remains  low  for  women  aged  40  to  49  years,  with  only  4.6 
cancers  for  every  100  abnormal  first  screening  examinations. 
The  PPV  of  mammography  we  report  for  first  screening  mam- 
mography is  consistent  with  that  reported  by  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Breast  Cancer  Screening  Study  for  women  aged  40  to  49 
years  (4.4%)  (14)  and  somewhat  higher  than  that  reported  for 


Table  1.  Performance  of  first  and  subsequent  screening  mammography 


Age  (years) 

40  to  49 

50  to  59 

60  to  69 

First  screening 

Abnormal  exams  (%) 

6.4 

6.8 

8.0 

Breast  cancers/ 1 ,000  exams 

3 

6 

12 

(95%  Cl) 

(2.4) 

(5,8) 

(9,  16) 

PPV  mammography 

Average-risk* 

Invasive  cancer  only  (%) 

2.6 

6.3 

12.2 

(95%  Cl) 

(1.7,  4.0) 

(4.4,  9.0) 

(9.1,  16.1) 

All  breast  cancer  (%) 

4.6 

9.0 

14.9 

(95%  Cl) 

(3.3,  6.3) 

(6.6,  12.0) 

(1 1.4,  19.1) 

Family  history  of  breast  cancert 

All  breast  cancer  (%) 

9.2 

16.4 

12.1 

(95%  Cl) 

(4.3,  17.8) 

(9.1,  27.3) 

(4.0,  29.1) 

Subsequent  screening*:]: 

Abnormal  exams  (%) 

3.2 

2.5 

2.0 

Breast  cancers/ 1,000  exams 

2 

4 

3 

(95%  Cl) 

(1,3) 

(2,  6) 

(1,5) 

PPV  mammography 

Average-risk* 

All  breast  cancer  (%) 

6.0 

16.0 

12.5 

(95%  Cl) 

(3.0,  11.5) 

8.9,  26.7) 

(4.7,27.6) 

*Data  from  UCSF  Mobile  Mammography  Screening  Program,  1985-1996. 
Excludes  women  with  a history  of  breast  cancer  or  mastectomy,  palpable  mass 
by  history  or  physical  exam,  or  family  history  of  breast  cancer.  All  breast  cancer 
includes  invasive  cancer  and  ductal  carcinoma  in  situ. 

tDefined  as  at  least  one  first-degree  relative  (mother,  sister,  or  daughter)  with 
breast  cancer. 

^Includes  only  second  screening  examinations. 
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modern  screening  mammography  by  a recent  British  Columbia 
study  (2.0%)  (15,16).  , 

The  observed  increase  in  PPV  with  increasing  age  is  most 
likely  due  to  the  higher  prevalence  of  breast  cancer  in  older  j 
women.  The  incidence  of  breast  cancer  increases  approximately  , - 
1.5-fold  every  10  years  from  age  40  to  age  70,  with  approxi-  ! 
mately  76%  of  all  invasive  breast  cancers  diagnosed  after  age  50  ( ( 
(17).  Thus,  even  though  women  aged  50  and  older  only  com- 
prise 30%  of  all  women  in  the  United  States  (18),  the  majority 
of  breast  cancer  is  detected  at  or  after  age  50.  Our  results  reflect 
this  increasing  incidence,  as  the  number  of  breast  cancers  de-  | 
tected  per  1,000  first  screening  examinations  doubles  with  each 
10-year  increase  in  age  (Table  1).  j. 

In  addition  to  age,  a family  history  of  breast  cancer  affects  the 
PPV  of  mammography.  The  relative  risk  of  breast  cancer  is  two  1 
to  three  times  higher  in  women  who  have  had  a first-degree 
relative  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer  (19,20).  The  higher  risk  of 
breast  cancer  among  women  with  a family  history  of  breast 
cancer  increases  the  prevalence  of  breast  cancer  in  these  women, 
and  consequently  the  PPV  (Table  1).  This  is  particularly  true  for  | ! 
women  aged  40  to  49  years  and  women  aged  50  to  59  years  with  ' 1 
a family  history,  since  the  relative  increase  in  risk  of  breast  j I 
cancer,  compared  to  women  without  a family  history,  is  higher  1 
for  women  under  60  than  for  those  aged  60  and  older  (20).  ' 

The  percent  abnormal  and  the  PPV  of  mammography  is  also  < 
affected  by  the  percentage  of  the  population  being  screened  for  - 
the  first  time.  The  percent  abnormal  for  subsequent  screening  ! 
examinations  is  lower  for  all  ages  of  women,  but  it  decreases  j ' 
with  increasing  age  (Table  1).  The  lower  percent  abnormal  on  M 
subsequent  screening  is  primarily  due  to  fewer  examinations  ; 
being  interpreted  as  abnormal  when  first-screening  films  are  j 1 
available  for  comparison.  This  results  in  higher  PPVs  for  mam-  1 
mography  on  subsequent  screening  examinations  for  women  of  1 
all  ages  (Table  1).  Of  note,  however,  is  that  the  PPV  for  subse- 
quent screening  mammography  for  women  aged  40  to  49  years 
is  still  low  (6%)  and  less  than  both  the  PPV  of  subsequent 
screening  mammography  for  women  age  50  to  59  years  (16%) 
and  the  PPV  of  first  screening  mammography  for  women  ages 
50  to  59  (9%). 

Another  measure  of  the  performance  of  modern  screening 
mammography  is  the  yield  of  cancer  diagnosed  per  breast  biopsy 
performed.  The  number  of  biopsies  per  1 ,000  exams  increases 
with  age,  as  does  the  yield  of  cancer  (Table  2).  Therefore,  even 
though  more  biopsies  are  performed  in  older  women,  more  can- 
cer is  detected  per  biopsy  performed.  For  women  aged  40  to  49 
years,  one  in  five  biopsies  will  have  invasive  cancer  or  DCIS  and 
only  one  in  10  will  have  invasive  cancer  (Table  2).  The  yield  of 
cancer  is  greater  in  older  women,  for  whom  about  one  in  three 
biopsies  will  have  invasive  cancer  or  DCIS,  and  about  one  in 
four  will  have  invasive  cancer.  The  lower  yield  of  invasive  can- 
cer in  younger  women  is  due  to  the  lower  incidence  of  breast 
cancer  in  these  women  and  the  higher  proportion  of  mammo- 
graphically detected  cancer  being  DCIS  (Table  2). 

Many  may  feel  that  the  low  PPV  of  modern  mammography, 
which  results  in  many  abnormal  examinations  that  do  not  result 
in  a diagnosis  of  breast  cancer  (false-positive),  is  acceptable  as 
long  as  cancer  does  not  go  undetected.  Therefore,  the  critical 
question  is.  How  sensitive  is  mammography  in  detecting  breast 
cancer  among  women  who  have  the  disease?  Studies  of  modern 
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Table  2.  Results  of  breast  biopsies  in  women  after  first  screening 
mammography* 


Age  (years) 

40  to  49 

50  to  59 

60  to  69 

Breast  biopsies/ 1,000  exams 

15 

19 

28 

(95%  Cl) 

(13,  17) 

(17,23) 

(24,  34) 

Breast  biopsy  interpretation 

Invasive  cancer  (%) 

56 

71 

82 

DCISf  (%) 

44 

30 

18 

Breast  cancer/biopsy 

Invasive  cancer  only  (%) 

11 

22 

34 

(95%  Cl) 

(7,  16) 

(16.  30) 

(26.  43) 

All  breast  cancerf  (%) 

20 

32 

42 

(95%  Cl) 

(14,  26) 

(24,  40) 

(34,51) 

w *Data  from  UCSF  Mobile  Mammography  Screening  Program,  1985-1996. 
VO  i Excludes  women  with  a history  of  breast  cancer  or  mastectomy,  palpable  mass 
by  history  or  physical  exam,  or  family  history  of  breast  cancer. 

, fDuctal  carcinoma  in  situ. 

oi  ; |A11  breast  cancer  includes  invasive  cancer  and  ductal  carcinoma  in  situ. 
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screening  mammography  ( 16,21-26 ) report  overall  sensitivities 
of  screening  mammography  (71.1%  to  91.5%)  similar  to  those 
published  for  clinical  trials  (27,28).  Two  studies  report  the  sen- 
sitivity of  mammography  by  age,  and  they  show  that  sensitivity 
is  still  lower  for  women  less  than  age  50  years  (63%  and  80%) 
compared  to  women  aged  50  and  older  (89%  and  94%)  (16,23). 
A recent  study  (27)  that  evaluated  the  sensitivity  of  modern 
screening  mammography  by  decade  of  age  showed  that  the  sen- 
sitivity of  mammography  to  detect  invasive  breast  cancer  is  still 
lower  among  women  aged  40  to  49  years  compared  with  women 
aged  50  and  older  (75%  versus  92%).  An  updated  analysis  of 
these  data  (27)  found  similar  results  (Table  3).  Conventional 
thinking  has  been  that  the  lower  sensitivity  is  due  to  the  lower  fat 
content  of  younger  women’s  breasts,  making  them  less  radiolu- 
cent  on  film  screen  mammography  (and  thus  obscuring  small 
tumors)  than  those  of  older  women.  However,  two  recent  studies 
have  shown  that  the  sensitivity  of  mammography  does  not  vary 
according  to  breast  density  among  younger  women  (27,28). 
Rather,  the  lower  sensitivity  in  younger  women  is  more  likely  a 
result  of  rapid  tumor  growth  rates  (27). 

Even  though  the  absolute  benefit  of  screening  women  aged  40 
to  49  years  is  small  (4,18,29)  and  the  ability  to  detect  invasive 
cancer  is  less  in  comparison  to  older  women,  why  not  do  it 
anyway?  The  main  reasons  to  not  recommend  mass  screening 
when  the  benefits  of  the  screening  test  are  uncertain,  or  of  small 
benefit,  are  the  following:  1 ) the  burden  of  unnecessary  work- 
ups of  false-positive  examinations  with  associated  morbidity, 
anxiety,  and  cost;  2)  the  potential  to  detect  lesions  that  may  be 


Table  3.  Sensitivity  of  first  screening  mammography* 


Sensitivity 

Age  (years) 

40  to  49 

50  to  59 

60  to  69 

Invasive  cancer  only  (%) 

78.0 

90.9 

89.8 

(95%  Cl) 

(62.0,  88.9) 

(77.4.  97.0) 

(77.0.  96.2) 

DCIS  (%) 

100 

100 

100 

All  breast  cancert  (%) 

84.7 

93.0 

91.2 

(95%  Cl) 

(72.5,  92.4) 

(82.2,  97.7) 

(80.0.  96.7) 

*Data  from  UCSF  Mobile  Mammography  Screening  Program,  1985-1994. 
f All  breast  cancer  includes  invasive  cancer  and  ductal  carcinoma  in  situ. 


clinically  insignificant  yet  are  treated  anyway;  and  3)  the  false 
reassurance  resulting  from  a normal  screening  test  result. 

False-Positive  Examinations 

Nationwide,  about  1 1%  of  all  screening  examinations  are  read 
as  abnormal  (range  3-57%),  with  the  average  PPV  of  mammog- 
raphy for  women  aged  40  to  49  years  being  about  twice  as  low 
as  that  for  women  aged  50  and  older  (2.0  versus  4.7)  (30).  Even 
at  institutions  with  well-trained,  full-time  mammographers, 
about  6%  of  first  screening  mammography  examinations  are 
read  as  abnormal  and  the  PPV  of  mammography  is  low  (13). 
One  consequence  of  the  low  PPV  of  mammography  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  diagnostic  evaluations.  Since  the  PPV  of 
mammography  is  low  in  women  aged  40  to  49  years,  these 
women  may  be  subjected  to  the  greatest  harm,  since  they  will 
undergo  the  greatest  number  of  diagnostic  tests  to  find  the  fewest 
cancers.  For  example,  among  100  average-risk  women  aged  40 
to  49  years  with  an  abnormal  first  screening  examination,  about 
95  do  not  have  cancer  (Table  1)  and  must  undergo  further  di- 
agnostic evaluation,  which  may  include  tests  such  as  clinical 
breast  examination,  additional  mammography,  ultrasound, 
needle  aspiration,  or  excisional  biopsy.  On  average,  approxi- 
mately 1.5  to  two  additional  diagnostic  tests  are  performed  per 
abnormal  screening  examination  (13,31).  Because  many  mam- 
mographic  abnormalities  are  nonpalpable,  needle  localization 
biopsy  is  often  required.  Although  risk  is  low,  there  are  com- 
plications associated  with  biopsies,  such  as  hematomas,  infec- 
tion, and  scarring,  and  from  wire  localization  itself,  complica- 
tions such  as  vasovagal  reactions  (7%)  and,  in  rare  cases, 
prolonged  bleeding  (1%)  and  extreme  pain  (1%)  (32).  In  addi- 
tion, a substantial  proportion  of  women  have  increased  anxiety 
about  breast  cancer,  compared  to  women  with  normal  mammo- 
graphic  results,  even  after  learning  they  do  not  have  cancer 
(33-36).  Twenty-nine  percent  have  persistent  anxiety  18  months 
after  an  abnormal  mammographic  result  compared  to  women 
with  a normal  mammographic  result  (13%),  and  women  who 
undergo  breast  biopsies  have  especially  high  anxiety  (JJ).  How- 
ever, such  anxiety  does  not  appear  to  interfere  with  subsequent 
adherence  to  screening.  In  contrast,  women  who  do  not  have 
anxiety  about  breast  cancer,  or  women  who  have  decreased  anxi- 
ety about  breast  cancer  after  undergoing  screening  mammogra- 
phy, are  less  likely  to  obtain  subsequent  annual  mammography. 
Lastly,  some  women  may  be  wrongly  labeled  as  being  at  higher 
risk  of  breast  cancer  as  a result  of  having  a false-positive  mam- 
mographic examination  which  may  affect  recommendations  for 
subsequent  screening  and  insurance  status. 

Assuming  a high  level  of  mammography  performance  (13),  if 
10.000  average-risk  women  aged  40  to  49  years  undergo  screen- 
ing mammography  for  the  first  time,  approximately  640  will 
have  an  abnormal  finding  requiring  some  additional  test  (includ- 
ing 150  biopsies);  30  will  have  cancer,  17  of  which  will  be 
invasive  cancer  and  13  DCIS.  In  comparison,  if  10.000  average- 
risk  women  aged  50  to  59  years  undergo  screening  mammog- 
raphy for  the  first  time,  approximately  680  women  will  have  an 
abnormal  finding  requiring  some  additional  test  (including  188 
biopsies);  60  will  have  cancer,  42  of  which  will  be  invasive  and 
18  DCIS  (Table  4).  Thus,  women  aged  40  to  49  years  will 
undergo  a similar  number  of  biopsies  to  diagnose  half  as  many 
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Table  4.  Comparison 

of  first  screeni 

ng  results  by  age* 

Age  (years) 

40  to  49 

50  to  59 

60  to  69 

Number  screened 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Number  of  abnormals 

640 

680 

800 

Number  of  testsf 

1280 

1360 

1600 

Number  of  biopsies 

150 

188 

286 

Number  of  invasive  cancers 

17 

42 

98 

Number  of  DCISf 

13 

18 

22 

*Data  from  UCSF  Mobile  Mammography  Screening  Program.  1985-1996. 
Excludes  women  with  a history  of  breast  cancer  or  mastectomy,  palpable  mass 
by  history  or  physical  exam,  or  family  history  of  breast  cancer. 

flncludes  clinical  breast  examination,  additional  mammography,  ultrasound, 
fine  needle  aspiration,  and  excisional  biopsy. 

^Ductal  carcinoma  in  situ. 

breast  cancers  compared  with  women  aged  50  to  59  years,  will 
have  two  times  as  many  diagnostic  tests  (43  versus  23)  for  every 
DCIS  or  invasive  cancer  diagnosed,  and  will  have  2.5  times  as 
many  tests  (75  versus  32)  for  every  invasive  cancer  diagnosed. 
The  lower  yield  of  cancer  per  breast  biopsy  and  higher  number 
of  diagnostic  tests  per  cancer  detected  in  women  aged  40  to  49 
years  is  a result  of  the  lower  incidence  of  breast  cancer  in  these 
women. 

When  speaking  with  women  who  are  considering  screening 
mammography,  health  practitioners  should  inform  them  of  both 
the  potential  benefits  and  harms  of  screening.  For  a 40  year  old 
woman  who  elects  to  be  screened  annually  for  ten  years  (i.e.,  has 
ten  mammographic  examinations  in  ten  years),  she  should  be 
informed  she  has  a 30%  chance  of  having  at  least  one  abnormal 
screening  examination  that  will  require  a diagnostic  work-up,  a 
28%  chance  of  at  least  one  false-positive  examination,  and  a 
7.5%  chance  of  undergoing  at  least  one  breast  biopsy  (Table  5). 
For  a 50-year-old  woman  who  elects  to  be  screened  annually  for 
ten  years,  she  should  be  informed  she  has  a 26%  chance  of 
having  at  least  one  abnormal  screening  examination  that  will 
require  a diagnostic  work-up,  a 23%  chance  of  at  least  one 
false-positive  examination,  and  a 10.4%  chance  of  undergoing  at 
least  one  breast  biopsy.  For  all  women,  irrespective  of  age,  the 
chance  of  an  abnormal  test  and  false-positive  test  is  greater  than 
the  risk  of  breast  cancer  (Table  5).  However,  for  younger 
women,  the  risk  of  a false-positive  test  is  the  highest  because  the 
incidence  of  breast  cancer  is  lower  in  these  women.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  emphasize  that  these  numbers  are  based  on  abnormal 
rates  for  first  screening  and  subsequent  screening  (Table  1)  that 
assume  high-quality  screening  mammography.  Thus,  the  num- 


Table  5.  Risk  of  at  least  one  abnormal  mammographic  exam,  false-positive 
exam,  and  breast  biopsy  if  screened  annually  for  10  years* 


Risk 

Age  (years) 

40 

50 

60 

Abnormal  exam* 

30% 

26% 

23% 

False-positive  exam* 

28% 

23% 

20% 

Biopsy* 

7.5% 

10.4% 

10.4% 

Breast  cancert 

1.5% 

2.4% 

3.4% 

Calculations  based  on  results  presented  in  Table  1 and  2. 
tRisk  of  breast  cancer  in  the  next  10  years  for  a 40-,  50-,  and  60-year-old 
woman  (17). 
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bers  presented  may  be  a conservative  estimate  of  the  risk  of  an 
abnormal  examination,  a false-positive  result,  and  a breast  bi- 
opsy over  ten  years  of  screening.  Results  from  the  Canadian 
National  Breast  Screening  Study  of  women  aged  40  to  49  years 
are  comparable  to  the  results  presented  in  Table  5,  with  a 16.9% 
five-year  cumulative  risk  of  being  recalled  for  evaluation  of  an 
abnormal  mammographic  examination  after  five  screening  ex- 
ams and  1 1 .8%  after  three  exams  (Personal  communication  from 
Anthony  Miller,  Ph.D.).  In  contrast,  a study  of  women  aged  40 
to  69  years  in  a health  maintenance  organization  has  reported  a 
21%  10-year  cumulative  risk  of  a false-positive  exam  after  only 
three  screening  examinations  (37). 

Overdiagnosis  of  Clinically  Insignificant  Lesions 

The  point  of  screening  is  to  discover  potentially  fatal  cancers 
early  enough  to  prevent  death.  However,  screening  tends  to  dis- 
cover cancers  that  may  never  have  produced  symptoms.  The  best 
example  of  this  is  DCIS.  The  natural  history  of  DCIS  is  un- 
known, in  particular,  the  natural  histories  of  many  small  mam- 
mographically  detected  DCIS  lesions.  Numerous  studies  have 
shown  that  only  15%  to  25%  of  DCIS  lesions  progress  to  inva- 
sive cancer  over  5 to  10  years  (38-42)  and  maybe  as  few  as  7% 
(12).  Of  breast  cancers  detected  by  screening  mammography  in 
average-risk  women  aged  40  to  49  years,  approximately  44%  are 
DCIS,  compared  to  20%-30%  of  those  detected  in  women  aged 
50  and  older  (Table  2).  Given  that  the  natural  history  of  DCIS  is 
unknown,  the  current  clinical  dilemma  lies  in  not  being  able  to 
distinguish  which  lesions  will  progress  to  invasive  cancer.  Thus, 
screening  mammography  may  be  benefiting  some  women 
through  early  detection  of  potentially  fatal  breast  cancers,  while 
it  is  potentially  harming  other  women  through  detection  of  clini- 
cally insignificant  lesions  that,  for  lack  of  good  prognostic  in- 
dicators, are  almost  always  treated  surgically  (43). 

Potential  for  False  Reassurance 

Of  100  women  aged  40  to  49  years  with  invasive  breast  can- 
cer, about  22  will  go  undetected  by  screening  mammography, 
compared  with  9 of  100  women  aged  50  to  59  years  with  inva- 
sive cancer  (Table  3).  This  means  potentially  22  women  aged  40 
to  49  years  with  invasive  breast  cancer  will  be  told  their  screen- 
ing examination  is  normal  and  may  be  falsely  reassured  that  they 
do  not  have  breast  cancer  and  thus  not  seek  medical  attention  for 
breast  symptoms.  For  women  who  do  not  have  breast  cancer, 
they  may  also  be  reassured  by  having  a normal  screening  ex- 
amination that  they  do  not  have  breast  cancer.  The  annual  risk  of 
breast  cancer  for  a 40-year-old  woman  is  about  1 in  625  (77); 
having  a normal  screening  examination  decreases  her  risk  to 
about  1 in  2500  (44).  Although  the  very  low  risk  of  breast  cancer 
after  a normal  screening  examination  may  reassure  women  that 
they  do  not  have  breast  cancer,  the  risk  of  breast  cancer  before 
mammography  is  already  quite  low.  The  need  for  reassurance 
from  mammography  may  not  be  necessary  if  women  in  their 
forties  understood  that  the  risk  of  breast  cancer  prior  to  mam- 
mography is  already  very  low  (45).  Thus,  screening  mammog- 
raphy is  not  justified  solely  to  reassure  women  that  breast  cancer 
is  not  present;  moreover,  women  should  be  informed  that  cancer 
may  go  undetected  by  mammography. 
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fail  Decreased  Breast  Cancer  Mortality  in  the  United 
States — Is  It  From  Screening? 

I 

w|  Recently  published  data  from  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
.%  (NCI)  show  that  among  white  women  from  1989  to  1993,  breast 
fan  cancer  mortality  has  decreased  8%  in  women  40-49,  9%  in 
ex  women  50-59,  and  5%  in  women  60-69  (5).  Proponents  of 
on  'screening  mammography  for  women  aged  40  to  49  years  have 
•18  ‘suggested  that  this  decrease  is  due  to  the  improvement  in,  and 
di  I widespread  use  of,  modern  screening  mammography  (5).  There 
n|y  !are  many  reasons  why  breast  cancer  mortality  may  be  decreasing 
in  the  United  States,  however,  including  more  widespread  use  of 
i adjuvant  therapy,  improved  detection  by  mammography,  a shift 
IS  in  the  risk  factors  for  breast  cancer  in  the  population,  earlier 
reporting  of  breast  symptoms,  and  cohort  effect.  No  randomized 
ers  I controlled  trial  has  been  conducted  to  test  whether  modem  mam- 
fc  mography  results  in  a reduction  in  breast  cancer  mortality 
esl  among  women  aged  40  to  49  years. 

in.  | An  indirect  way  to  examine  whether  the  increase  in  modem 
m.  j mammography  utilization  has  affected  breast  cancer  mortality  is 
vs  | to  look  at  NCI's  population-based  Surveillance,  Epidemiology, 
'j.  land  End  Results  (SEER)  tumor  registry  data  (17)  to  see  if  there 
% has  been  a decrease  in  the  incidence  of  late-stage  disease.  Spe- 
io  cifically,  if  mammography  accounts  for  the  observed  decrease  in 
n 1 breast  cancer  mortality,  then  screening  should  advance  the  time 
:ii  of  diagnosis  and  result  in  a lower  rate  of  breast  cancer  cases 
is  | having  lymph  node  involvement.  In  other  words,  a lower  rate  of 
lymph  node  involvement  would  result  in  a decrease  in  breast 
cancer  mortality,  since  lymph  node  involvement  has  the  greatest 
impact  on  breast  cancer  survival. 

In  examining  the  population-based  SEER  tumor  registry  data 
for  white  women  (77),  we  considered  all  DCIS  lesions  and  in- 
t vasive  tumors  that  were  less  than  20  mm  without  associated 
positive  lymph  nodes  to  be  consistent  with  screening  or  early- 
stage  cancer;  invasive  tumors  20  mm  or  larger  or  those  tumors 
associated  with  positive  lymph  nodes  regardless  of  tumor  size 
were  considered  to  be  inconsistent  with  screening  or  late-stage 
cancer  (46).  Among  women  in  their  fifties  and  sixties,  with  the 
increase  in  the  rate  of  early-stage  disease,  there  has  been  a per- 
: sistent  decrease  in  late-stage  disease  since  1986  (Figure  la  and 
lb).  Therefore,  it  appears  as  if  there  has  been  a shift  from  more 
: advanced-stage  disease  to  earlier-stage  disease,  such  that  the  rate 
t of  tumors  consistent  with  screening  is  higher  than  the  rate  of 
i tumors  not  consistent  with  screening.  The  increase  in  early-stage 
i!  disease  has  been  tied  to  the  dramatic  increase  in  use  of  screening 
mammography  (47.48).  Therefore,  the  six-year  decline  in  late- 
stage  disease  for  women  aged  50  to  59  and  60  to  69  years 
suggests  that  the  decline  in  breast  cancer  mortality  observed  in 
1992  and  1993  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  screening  mammography. 
Other  likely  explanations  for  the  decline  in  late-stage  disease 
could  be  earlier  reporting  of  breast  symptoms  or  cohort  effect. 

For  women  aged  40  to  49  years,  the  rate  of  tumors  not  con- 
sistent with  screening  was  similar  in  1983  as  in  1991  (Fig.  1c). 
Not  until  1992  was  there  a decline  in  tumors  not  consistent  with 
screening  or  late-stage  disease  for  women  aged  40  to  49  years. 
Therefore,  although  modern  mammography  has  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  breast  cancer  cases  consistent  with  screening  among 
younger  women,  it  has  not  resulted  in  a shift  from  more  ad- 
vanced-stage disease  to  early-stage  disease.  Thus,  given  that 
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Fig.  I.  Population-based  SEER  data  showing  incidence  of  early-  versus  late- 
stage  disease  among  white  women  by  decade  of  age.  A)  Women  aged  50  to  59 
years,  B)  Women  aged  60  to  69  years,  C)  Women  aged  40  to  49  years.  • = 
Early;  O = Late. 

there  has  not  been  a persistent  decline  in  late-stage  disease,  it  is 
less  likely  that  the  decrease  in  breast  cancer  mortality  observed 
in  1992  and  1993  among  white  women  aged  40  to  49  years  is 
due  to  screening  mammography.  As  noted  above,  there  are  many 
reasons  why  breast  cancer  mortality  may  have  declined  in  the 
United  States,  including  improved  breast  cancer  treatment. 
The  United  Kingdom  has  also  reported  a 9.8%  decline  in 
breast  cancer  mortality  among  women  aged  40  to  49  years  be- 
tween 1989  and  1994,  despite  the  fact  that  younger  women  do 
not  undergo  regular  screening  mammography,  since  mass 
screening  is  not  recommended  for  women  under  age  50  (49). 
Taken  together,  these  results  suggest  that  the  decline  in  breast 
cancer  mortality  among  women  aged  40  to  49  years  is  less 
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likely  due  to  early  detection  t'rom  screening  mammography  and 
more  likely  due  to  other  reasons,  such  as  improved  breast  cancer 
treatment. 

Conclusion 

There  are  associated  risks  with  undergoing  screening  mam- 
mography, including  additional  diagnostic  evaluations  and  the 
associated  morbidity  and  anxiety,  the  potential  for  detecting  and 
surgically  treating  clinically  insignificant  breast  lesions,  and  the 
false  reassurance  resulting  from  a normal  mammographic  result. 
Before  mass  screening  is  recommended  to  healthy  persons,  the 
benefits  of  the  intervention  should  be  proven  to  clearly  outweigh 
the  risks.  Given  that  the  small  absolute  benefit  (4)  does  not 
clearly  outweigh  the  known  risks,  health  practitioners  should 
instead  inform  women  of  the  risks,  potential  benefits,  and  limi- 
tations of  screening  mammography,  so  that  each  woman  can 
make  an  individualized  decision  based  on  her  personal  risk  sta- 
tus and  utility  for  the  associated  risks  and  potential  benefits  of 
screening.  Women  who  request  or  are  offered  screening  mam- 
mography should  be  informed  of  the  following:  1)  their  age- 
specific  risk  of  breast  cancer,  2)  the  chance  of  undergoing  a 
diagnostic  procedure,  3)  the  chance  of  a false  negative,  and  4) 
the  evidence  that  screening  mammography  reduces  the  risk  of 
death  among  screened  women  in  their  age  group.  In  addition, 
health  practitioners  need  to  assist  women  in  understanding  what 
factors  might  influence  their  choice  to  undergo  or  not  undergo 
screening,  such  as  their  attitude  toward  pain,  risk,  and  inconve- 
nience (50). 
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Mammography  Outcomes  in  a Practice  Setting 
by  Age:  Prognostic  Factors,  Sensitivity,  and 
Positive  Biopsy  Rate 

Michael  N.  Linver,  Stuart  B.  Paster* 


The  separate  unplanned  analysis  of  women  ages  40-49  in 
population-based  randomized  controlled  trials  has  resulted 
in  demonstration  of  statistically  significant  breast  cancer 
mortality  reduction  due  to  screening  mammography  in  only 
two  of  the  individual  trials,  and  in  all  such  trials  only 
through  meta-analysis.  Therefore,  many  researchers  have 
utilized  the  surrogate  endpoints  of  tumor  size  and  axillary 
lymph  node  status  to  evaluate  screening  efficacy.  For  the 
present  study,  these  endpoints  were  evaluated  in  an  audit  of 
854  screen-detected  cancers  found  in  147,125  mammo- 
graphic  examinations  performed  in  women  over  40  between 
1988  and  1994  in  a community  practice  setting.  The  concerns 
that  mammography  in  the  40-49  group  has  a lower  sensitiv- 
ity and  higher  biopsy  rate  were  also  addressed.  Median  in- 
vasive tumor  size  and  lymph  node  positivity  were  found  to  be 
equally  small  (1.0-1. 1 cm  and  13.5-12.2%,  respectively),  and 
the  sensitivity  and  overall  biopsy  rate  were  found  to  be  con- 
stant over  all  ages  40  and  above.  Positive  biopsy  rate  (PBR) 
varied  directly  with  increasing  age,  paralleling  the  measured 
cancer  detection  rate  in  each  decade,  with  no  abrupt  change 
at  age  50.  We  conclude  that  modern  mammography  in  a 
community  practice  setting  can  successfully  detect  breast 
cancers  with  favorable  prognostic  factors  and  achieve  con- 
stant sensitivity  and  acceptable  PBRs  in  all  women  over  40. 
Our  data  also  suggest  that  many  of  the  large  differences  seen 
by  inappropriately  dividing  data  at  age  50  decrease  or  dis- 
appear when  analysis  is  performed  by  decade.  [Monogr  Natl 
Cancer  Inst  1997;22:113-117] 


The  value  of  regular  screening  mammography  in  reducing 
breast  cancer  mortality  for  women  age  50  and  older  has  been 
generally  accepted  based  on  multiple  randomized  controlled  tri- 
als (RCTs).  However,  the  separate  unplanned  analysis  of  women 
ages  40-49  has  caused  confusion  and  disagreement  over  the 
benefit  for  these  women,  despite  the  fact  that  the  results  from 
these  RCTs  were  not  expected  to  permit  this  type  of  subgroup 
analysis.  A mortality  reduction  has  been  seen  in  the  40^49  group 
in  most  RCTs,  but  because  the  RCTs  were  not  designed  to 
evaluate  this  age  group  exclusively,  point  estimates  in  most  of 
the  individual  RCTs  have  not  achieved  statistical  significance 
(7,2).  It  is  only  through  longer  follow-up  and  meta-analysis  of 
these  RCTs  that  a statistically  significant  difference  in  mortality 
between  women  invited  to  be  screened  and  those  not  invited  to 
screening  with  mammography  has  now  been  demonstrated  (7- 
3).  A single  definitive  randomized  trial  in  the  United  States  to 
test  screening  efficacy  in  the  40—49  group  large  enough  to 
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have  the  potential  to  achieve  statistical  significance  would  not 
only  be  difficult  (at  least  1.5  million  women  would  need  to  be 
enrolled),  but  would  not  yield  meaningful  results  for  another 
10-15  years  (4).  A trial  requiring  fewer  women  has  been  pro- 
posed in  Europe  but  has  not  yet  begun  (5,(5). 

Several  other  issues  have  been  raised.  Some  have  suggested 
that  comparing  women  ages  40-49  with  all  other  women  skews 
the  analysis  (7).  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  sensitivity  of 
mammography  is  considerably  lower  among  younger  women  (8) 
and  that  the  biopsy  rate  is  too  high.  Finally,  the  question  of 
accuracy  of  mammography  in  the  40—49  age  group  in  a com- 
munity radiology  practice  setting  remains,  as  very  little  recent 
data  addressing  this  subject  exist. 

Given  the  difficulties  with  RCT  analyses,  many  have  sug- 
gested and  employed  surrogate  endpoints  to  assess  screening 
efficacy  (4,9-77).  We  have  undertaken  an  analysis  in  a commu- 
nity practice  setting  to  assess  these  endpoints  and  address  the 
other  above-mentioned  issues. 

Methods 

Our  group,  X-Ray  Associates  of  New  Mexico,  is  comprised  of 
12  general  radiologists.  All  12  radiologists  interpret  mam- 
mograms, as  well  as  all  other  imaging  modalities.  Using  four 
private  outpatient  offices,  two  community  hospitals,  and  two 
mobile  vans,  we  interpret  approximately  30.000—40.000  mam- 
mograms yearly,  90%  of  which  are  screening  studies.  In  1988. 
we  instituted  a program  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  our  mammog- 
raphy services.  We  all  attended  dedicated  courses  in  mammog- 
raphy, upgraded  our  equipment  and  image  quality,  and  under- 
took an  extensive  quality  assurance  program  that  included  data 
collection  and  analysis.  The  benefits  of  these  changes  have  pre- 
viously been  reported  (72).  These  upgrades  were  virtually  iden- 
tical to  the  currently  required  minimum  quality  standards  for 
mammography  facilities  throughout  the  United  States  as  man- 
dated by  the  federal  Mammography  Quality  Standards  Act 
(MQSA)  of  1992,  which  became  effective  in  October  1994  (73). 

Through  a computerized  reporting  system  we  designed  and 
have  utilized  since  1988,  we  performed  an  audit  of  over  162.000 
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mammograms  performed  on  women  over  age  40  between 
February  1988  and  December  1994.  Of  these,  147,125  were 
evaluated  as  screening  mammograms  (those  performed  on 
asymptomatic  women).  Approximately  25%  of  the  screening 
mammograms  in  every  patient-age  decade  beginning  at  age  40 
were  initial  examinations,  and  75%  were  subsequent  examina- 
tions. This  proportion  did  not  vary  by  more  than  2%  in  any 
decade.  Diagnostic  mammographic  examinations  were  separated 
from  the  screening  examinations  on  the  basis  of  presenting 
breast  pain,  palpable  lump,  or  nipple  discharge. 

The  surrogate  endpoints  chosen  to  evaluate  screening  efficacy 
were  tumor  size  and  axillary  lymph  node  status.  These  prognos- 
tic factors  are  the  biological  indicators  that  have  been  demon- 
strated to  distinguish  women  whose  prognosis  is  more  favorable 
in  the  RCTs  (10).  In  addition,  because  we  were  in  the  unique 
position  at  that  time  to  compare  our  data  with  a statewide  tumor 
registry  via  computer  linkage,  we  were  able  to  match  94%  of  our 
cases  and  evaluate  the  accuracy  of  mammography  by  tracking 
all  false  negatives  and  comparing  resultant  sensitivity  values. 
We  further  evaluated  mammography  efficiency  in  detecting  can- 
cers by  calculating  positive  biopsy  rates  (PBRs)  [(biopsies  posi- 
tive for  cancer)/(all  biopsies  performed  based  on  mammographic 
recommendation  for  biopsy)].  We  completed  an  evaluation  for 
each  age  group,  including  an  analysis  by  decade. 

Results 

We  successfully  diagnosed  1 ,303  cancers  among  women  ages 
40  and  above.  Approximately  two  thirds  were  screen-detected 
(Table  1).  When  only  the  screen-detected  cancers  were  evalu- 
ated, the  cancer  detection  rate  was  3.6  per  1,000  screening  cases 
for  women  ages  40-49,  4.8  per  1000  for  ages  50-59,  6.9  per 

1,000  for  ages  60-69,  9.5  per  1000  for  ages  70-79,  and  12.4  per 

1,000  for  women  over  80  (Table  2).  As  would  be  expected,  these 
rates  reflect  the  prior  probability  of  breast  cancer  and  are  pro- 
portional to  the  incidence  expected  in  these  age  groups  based  on 
Surveillance,  Epidemiology,  and  End  Results  (SEER)  data  (14). 
If  the  data  are  grouped  such  that  women  ages  40-49  are  com- 
pared to  all  those  50  and  over,  the  proportion  of  cancers  diag- 
nosed in  these  two  groups  is  grossly  unbalanced  (171  to  683), 
and  the  cancer  detection  rate  appears  vastly  different  (3.6  per 

1,000  for  the  40—49  group  and  6.8  per  1,000  for  the  over  50 
group)  (Table  1).  The  evaluation  by  decade  (Table  2),  however, 
shows  a more  gradual  incremental  increase  consistent  with  the 
prior  probability  of  cancer  in  each  decade. 


Table  1.  Cancers  detected 


40-49 

group 

Ages 

Over 

50  group 

Total  mammographic  exams 

53,583 

109,023 

Screening  mammograms 

47,561 

99,564 

All  cancers  found 

265 

1,038 

mammographically 

Asymptomatic 

171 

683 

(screen-detected)  cancers 

found  mammographically 

Cancer  detection  rate* 

3.6 

6.8 

^Number  of  cancers  detected  per  1,000  screening  examinations. 


Review  of  prognostic  factors  for  screen-detected  cancers 
showed  that  78%  in  the  40-49  group  were  minimal  cancers 
(ductal  carcinoma  in  situ  |DCIS]  or  invasive  cancers  1 cm  or 
less),  compared  with  61%  in  women  over  50  (Table  3).  DCIS 
comprised  41%  of  cancers  in  the  40-49  group,  as  compared  with 
32%  in  the  50-59  group,  17%  in  the  60-69  group,  15%  in  the 
70-79  group,  and  14%  in  the  over  80  group  (Table  4).  Again, 
comparing  the  40—49  group  to  all  those  over  age  50  shows  a I 
markedly  disparate  rate  of  41%  to  20%,  but  when  comparing  , 
rates  by  decade,  the  difference  between  the  DCIS  rate  in  the 
40-49  group  and  that  in  the  50-59  group  is  considerably  smaller  “ 
(41%  to  32%).  The  DCIS  detection  rate  was  found  to  be  rela-  ! 
tively  constant  ( 1 .2  to  1.8  cases  per  1 ,000  screening  exams)  in  all  I 
decades  (Table  4).  j I 

Median  size  of  the  invasive  cancers  was  1.0  cm  in  the  40-49  Sc 
group  and  1.1  cm  in  the  over  50  group  (Table  3).  Axillary  lymph 
node  positivity  was  13.5%  in  the  40^19  group  and  12.2%  in  the 
over  50  group  (Table  3).  j M 

Axillary  lymph  node  status  of  small  screen-detected  invasive  y 
cancers  1 cm  or  less  in  size  yielded  similarly  low  node  positivity 
values  of  8%  for  the  40-49  group  and  7%  for  the  over  50  group  j A 
(Table  5). 

Using  the  “one  year”  definition  of  false  negative  (cancer 
detected  within  one  year  of  “negative”  screening),  we  calcu- 
lated similar  sensitivity  values  of  86.8%  for  the  40-49  group  and  ^ 
87.2%  for  the  over  50  group  (Table  6). 

Overall  biopsy  rates  on  screen-detected  abnormalities  were  j 
virtually  the  same  in  all  decades,  varying  from  144%  in  the 
40-49  group  to  1.78%  in  the  over  80  group  (Table  7).  ! 

PBRs  were  25%  in  the  40—49  group,  32%  for  the  50-59 
group,  41%  for  the  60-69  group,  60%  for  the  70-79  group,  and  ( 
70%  for  the  group  over  80  (Table  7).  This  is  clearly  a steady, 
gradual  change.  However,  if  women  ages  40^49  are  compared  to 
all  women  over  50,  the  25%  PBR  seems  much  lower  than  the 
43%  found  in  the  group  over  50  (Table  6). 

Discussion 

Day  and  others  have  argued  persuasively  that  intermediate 
measures  are  useful  for  the  evaluation  of  a screening  program, 
serving  as  proxies  for  conventional  endpoints  such  as  death  from 
breast  cancer  (10,11).  The  surrogate  endpoints  chosen  here  for 
evaluating  screening  efficacy — tumor  size  and  axillary  lymph 
node  positivity — have  both  been  shown  to  correlate  inversely 
with  survival  (15,16):  when  tumor  size  is  small  and  axillary 
lymph  node  metastasis  is  absent,  survival  in  all  age  groups  over 
40  is  much  greater.  Our  findings  reflect  favorable  measures  for 
both  parameters  in  women  40—49  (Table  3)  and  show  no  sig- 
nificant differences  in  any  age  group  over  40,  paralleling  results 
in  other  recent  studies  (15-18).  These  data  would  imply  that,  as 
demonstrated  by  Tabar  (75)  and  Therfjell  and  Lindgren  (16),  all 
women  over  40  have  an  equally  high  likelihood  of  long  survival, 
when  small,  node-negative  tumors  are  detected  by  screening. 
These  same  prognostic  indicators  correlate  well  with  mortality 
results  found  in  the  RCTs. 

When  evaluating  screen-detected  invasive  cancers  1 cm  or 
smaller,  we  found  an  even  more  impressive  prognostic  indicator 
in  the  lower  axillary  lymph  node  positivity  (7-8%)  in  all  women 
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Table  2.  Cancer  detection  rates  for  screening  cases,  by  decade 


Ages 

40-49 

50-59 

60-69 

70-79 

Over  80 

Screening  mammograms 

47,561 

40,005 

34,402 

20.675 

4,482 

Screen-detected  cancers  found  mammographically 

171 

192 

239 

196 

56 

Cancer  detection  rate* 

3.6 

4.8 

6.9 

9.5 

12.4 

*Number  of  cancers  detected  per  1,000  screening  examinations. 


Table  3.  Screen-detected  cancers:  size  and  nodal  status 

oiler  | 

rela-  ^ 

nail  40-49  Over 

group  50  group 


Screening-detected  cancers, 

171 

683 

total 

DCIS 

70  (41%) 

139  (20%) 

Invasive  cancers 

101  (59%) 

544  (80%) 

Minimal  cancers  (DCIS  or 

78% 

61% 

=£1  cm) 

Median  size  (invasive 

1.0  cm 

1.1  cm 

cancers  only) 

Axillary  lymph  node  positivity 

13.5% 

12.2% 

cer 

111-  ! 

over  40  (Table  4).  Our  findings  were  similar  to  those  of  Curpen, 
Sickles  et  al.  (17),  supporting  the  hypothesis  that  advancing  the 
time  of  diagnosis  at  any  age  reduces  the  likelihood  for  axillary 
' | lymph  node  metastasis,  thus  improving  prognosis. 

One  could  anticipate  that  this  evidence  would  further  translate 
t;  into  a reduction  in  mortality  for  all  women  screened  at  age  40 
and  older,  although  the  many  biases  intrinsic  in  the  use  of  sur- 
vival data  warrant  caution  (9).  Nevertheless,  long-term  survival 
provides  confidence  that  a benchmark  of  cure  has  been  achieved. 
The  fact  that  our  findings  also  parallel  those  reported  in  aca- 
demic institutions  would  seem  to  support  their  reproducibility 
outside  the  academic  setting  (17). 

Further,  our  detection  of  smaller,  node-negative  breast  can- 
cers was  accomplished  with  a high  degree  of  accuracy,  regard- 
less of  patient  age:  a sensitivity  in  the  86-87%  range  was 
achieved  in  all  women  over  40  (Table  5).  This  finding  would 
appear  to  refute  the  contention  made  by  some  that  the  value  of 
screening  under  age  50  is  compromised  by  markedly  lower  sen- 
sitivity (8).  Our  data  strongly  suggest  that  mammography  in 
women  40-49  has  an  equally  high  likelihood  of  finding  tumors 
with  a favorable  prognosis  as  in  women  50  and  over.  The  lack  of 
significant  difference  in  sensitivity  here,  as  contrasted  to  the 


sizable  differences  in  sensitivity  seen  in  many  of  the  earlier 
RCTs,  which  showed  much  lower  sensitivity  on  the  40-49 
group,  may  be  explained  in  part  by  the  advances  in  imaging 
technology  that  have  occurred  since  these  earlier  studies  (and 
that  are  now  mandated  by  the  MQSA),  especially  regarding 
imaging  of  the  dense  breast  pattern  more  often  seen  in  younger 
women  (19,20). 

The  overall  biopsy  rate  in  each  decade  maintained  a virtually 
constant  value  of  1.44—1.78%,  with  the  lowest  rate  in  the  40-49 
group.  This  finding  runs  counter  to  the  notion  that  a higher 
biopsy  rate  is  an  automatic  negative  feature  of  screening  women 
ages  40-49. 

The  PBR  varied  directly  with  increasing  age,  with  no  abrupt 
change  at  age  50.  This  merely  reflected  the  prior  probability  of 
cancer,  as  demonstrated  by  the  increasing  cancer  detection  rate 
we  found  with  increasing  age  (Table  7).  When  curves  for  PBR 
and  cancer  detection  rate  were  plotted  by  decade  using  our  data, 
the  two  curves  were  seen  to  run  virtually  in  parallel  (Fig.  1).  A 
major  change  could  be  made  to  appear  at  age  50  by  grouping 
women  40^-19  and  comparing  them  to  all  women  over  age  50. 
but  this  was  artificial.  Indeed,  the  often  dramatic  differences  in 
prognostic  indicators  and  other  screening  data  between  the  40- 
49  group  and  those  over  50  cited  by  others  (8)  may  well  be 
explained  by  the  conventional  arbitrary  division  of  data  at  age 
50,  creating  two  comparison  age  groups  of  widely  unequal  du- 
ration. The  example  described  here  involving  PBR  illustrates 
this  point  well:  the  PBR  did  not  hit  a statistical  wall  at  age  50  and 
suddenly  jump  from  25%  to  43%,  as  analysis  of  only  the  40—49 
group  and  the  over  50  group  would  intimate.  By  grouping  the 
same  data  by  decade,  we  enabled  the  true  pattern  of  steady, 
gradual  increase  (from  25%,  to  32%,  to  41%,  etc.)  in  each  en- 
suing decade  to  emerge. 

Certainly,  the  greater  number  of  benign  biopsies  in  the  40-49 
group  could  well  be  construed  as  a risk  of  screening,  but  the 
same  could  be  said  of  the  50-59  group  in  our  analysis  relative  to 
those  in  their  sixties,  of  women  in  their  sixties  relative  to  those 


Table  4.  Screen-detected  cancers:  invasive  cancers  and  DCIS,  by  decade 


Ages 

Total 

40-49 

50-59 

60-69 

70-79 

80+ 

Screening  mammograms 

47,561 

40.005 

34,402 

20,675 

4.482 

147.125 

Total  cancers 

171 

192 

239 

196 

56 

854 

Invasive  cancers 

101 

131 

198 

167 

48 

645 

(59%) 

(68%) 

(83%) 

(85%) 

(86%) 

(76%) 

DCIS 

70 

61 

41 

29 

8 

209 

(41%) 

(32%) 

(17%) 

(15%) 

(14%) 

(24%) 

DCIS  detection  rate* 

1.5 

1.5 

1.2 

1.4 

1.8 

1.4 

^Number  DCIS  cases  detected  per  1.000  screening  examinations. 
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Table  5.  Axillary  lymph  node  positivity:  invasive  cancers  =sl  cm 
(screen-detected  cancers  only) 


Ages 

40^19 

Over 

group 

50  group 

Cancers  <1  cm 

51 

226 

Positive  axillary  lymph  nodes 

4 (8%) 

15  (7%) 

Table  6.  Sensitivity*  and  positive  biopsy  rate  for  screening 

cases 

Age 

s 

40-49 

Over 

group 

50  group 

Screening  mammograms 

47,561 

99,564 

Biopsies  done  based  on 

684 

1,590 

mammographic  findings 

Cancers  found  at  biopsy 

171 

683 

(and  correctly  identified  mammographically) 

False  negative  cases) 

26 

100 

Overall  sensitivity 

86.8% 

87.2% 

Positive  biopsy  rate 

25% 

43% 

^Sensitivity:  (number  of  true  positives)/! number  of  true  positives  + number  of 
false  negatives)  x 100. 

fFalse  negative:  detection  of  cancer  within  one  year  of  mammographic  ex- 
amination with  normal  findings. 

in  their  seventies,  and  so  forth.  Nonetheless,  all  groups  demon- 
strated PBRs  in  the  acceptable  range  of  target  values  endorsed  in 
the  Agency  for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Research  (AHCPR) 
Clinical  Practice  Guidelines  of  Quality  Determinants  of  Mam- 
mography (21).  We  therefore  believe  PBRs  in  these  ranges  are 
justified  in  our  practice  and  within  our  community,  especially  in 
view  of  the  high  rate  of  small,  node-negative  tumors  we  detected 
through  screening. 

Note  is  made  that,  while  the  DCIS  detection  rate  was  constant 
across  all  decades,  a much  higher  ratio  of  DCIS  to  invasive 
cancer  was  found  in  the  40-49  and  the  50-59  age  groups,  as 
compared  to  the  60  and  over  groups,  which  demonstrated  almost 
identical  lower  ratios  in  each  decade  over  60.  Whether  this  dif- 
ference reflects  the  change  in  cancer  from  primarily  intraductal 
to  invasive  disease  as  women  age,  a fundamentally  different 
kind  of  cancer  manifesting  itself  in  younger  women,  or  a greater 
detection  of  indolent  DCIS  cases  in  the  early  rounds  of  screening 
as  each  cohort  passes  from  one  decade  to  the  next  remains  a 
major  point  for  future  research. 

Future  research  should  also  encourage  others  in  academia  and 
community  practice  to  perform  and  publish  similar  audits  of 
their  screening  mammography  practices.  It  is  clear  that  the  qual- 


Fig.  1.  Positive  biopsy  rate  and  cancer  detection  rate  for  screening  cases:  com- 
parison by  decade. 


ity  of  mammography  practiced  throughout  the  United  States  has 
improved  dramatically  with  the  implementation  of  the  MQSA, 
as  shown  in  recent  studies  (22).  This  improvement  in  quality 
could  be  measured  quantitatively  if  widespread  outcomes  audits 


Table  7.  Overall  biopsy  rate  and  positive  biopsy  rate  for  screening  cases,  by  decade 


Ages 


49^19 

50-59 

60-69 

70-79 

Over  80 

Screening  mammograms 

47,561 

40,005 

34,402 

20,675 

4,482 

Biopsies  done  based  on  mammographic  findings 

684 

600 

583 

327 

80 

Cancers  found  at  biopsy 

(and  correctly  identified  mammographically) 

171 

192 

239 

196 

56 

Overall  biopsy  rate 

1.44% 

1.50% 

1.69% 

1.58% 

1.78% 

Positive  biopsy  rate 

25% 

32% 

41% 

60% 

70% 
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were  performed  and  published.  However,  this  has  not  been  the 
case,  primarily  due  to  the  lack  of  protection  of  audit  data  from 
medical-legal  discovery  in  most  states  (23).  Passage  of  national 
legislation  to  protect  audit  data  is  needed  to  permit  a more  ac- 
curate overall  evaluation  of  the  performance  of  mammography 
in  women  40  and  over  in  the  community  setting. 

Conclusion 

We  find  modern  screening  mammography  in  the  community 
practice  setting  to  be  as  successful  in  detecting  breast  cancers 
with  favorable  prognostic  factors  in  women  age  40-49  as  in 
women  over  50.  These  results  were  attained  through  the  early 
application  of  the  high-quality  standards  of  modern  screening 
mammography  that  are  now  mandated  by  federal  law.  Our  find- 
ings corroborate  the  recent  favorable  results  of  others  who  have 
similarly  evaluated  screening  efficacy  via  surrogate  endpoints 
(15-18).  We  also  find  evidence  to  suggest  that  advancing  the 
time  of  diagnosis  at  any  age  reduces  the  likelihood  of  axillary 
lymph  node  metastasis,  thereby  improving  prognosis.  Further, 
we  find  the  sensitivity  of  mammography  to  be  constant  as  a 
function  of  age.  These  results  are  attainable  without  an  unac- 
ceptably large  number  of  biopsies  in  any  decade.  Although  the 
PBR  is  lowest  in  the  4CM19  decade,  it  parallels  our  cancer  de- 
tection rate  by  decade,  reflecting  the  prior  probability  of  cancer 
by  age.  As  with  the  other  measured  prognostic  factors  and  with 
sensitivity,  we  find  PBR  to  show  no  dramatic  change  at  age  50. 
Rather,  our  data  suggest  that  the  apparent  large  differences  in 
screening  outcomes  seen  by  inappropriately  dividing  and  com- 
paring groups  at  age  50  are  created  artificially  and  decrease  or 
disappear  when  grouping  is  performed  by  decade. 
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Radiation  Risk  From  Screening  Mammography 
of  Women  Aged  40-49  Years 

Stephen  A.  Feig,  R.  Edward  Hendrick * 


Although  direct  evidence  of  carcinogenic  risk  from  mam- 
mography is  lacking,  there  is  a hypothetical  risk  from 
screening  because  excess  breast  cancers  have  been  demon- 
strated in  women  receiving  doses  of  0.25-20  Gy.  These  high- 
level  exposures  to  the  breast  occurred  from  the  1930s  to  the 
1950s  due  to  atomic  bomb  radiation,  multiple  chest  fluoros- 
copies, and  radiation  therapy  treatments  for  benign  disease. 
Using  a risk  estimate  provided  by  the  Biological  Effects  of 
Ionizing  Radiation  (BEIR)  V Report  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  and  a mean  breast  glandular  dose  of  4 mGy 
from  a two-view  per  breast  bilateral  mammogram,  one  can 
estimate  that  annual  mammography  of  100,000  women  for 
10  consecutive  years  beginning  at  age  40  will  result  in  at  most 
eight  breast  cancer  deaths  during  their  lifetime.  On  the  other 
hand,  researchers  have  shown  a 24%  mortality  reduction 
from  biennial  screening  of  women  in  this  age  group;  this  will 
result  in  a benefit-to-risk  ratio  of  48.5  lives  saved  per  life  lost 
and  121.3  years  of  life  saved  per  year  of  life  lost.  An  assumed 
mortality  reduction  of  36%  from  annual  screening  would 
result  in  36.5  lives  saved  per  life  lost  and  91.3  years  of  life 
saved  per  year  of  life  lost.  Thus,  the  theoretical  radiation  risk 
from  screening  mammography  is  extremely  small  compared 
with  the  established  benefit  from  this  life-saving  procedure 
and  should  not  unduly  distract  women  under  age  50  who  are 
considering  screening.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1997;22: 
119-124] 


The  risk  of  radiation-induced  breast  cancer  is  a consideration 
in  determining  the  advisability  of  mammographic  screening  for 
women  of  any  age  group  and  may  be  especially  important  for 
women  aged  40-49  years.  Due  to  the  relatively  lower  breast 
cancer  incidence  in  younger  women,  it  is  particularly  important 
to  assess  in  these  women  the  number  of  lives  saved  versus  deaths 
caused  and  the  years  of  life  expectancy  gained  per  year  of  life 
lost  through  screening. 

Risk  Assessment 

Although  no  women  have  ever  been  shown  to  have  developed 
breast  cancer  as  a result  of  mammography,  not  even  from  mul- 
tiple examinations  received  over  many  years  at  mean  glandular 
doses  considerably  higher  than  the  current  average  mammo- 
graphic doses  of  3-4  mGy  (0. 3-0.4  rad),  the  possibility  of  such 
risk  exists  because  excess  breast  cancers  have  been  observed 
among  populations  receiving  much  higher  doses — say,  0.25-20 
Gy  (25-2,000  rads).  These  include  Japanese  A-bomb  survivors 
(7),  North  American  tuberculosis  sanitoria  patients  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (2)  and  Canada  (3)  who  underwent  multiple  chest 
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fluoroscopies,  women  from  New  York  State  (4)  and  Sweden  (5) 
treated  with  radiation  therapy  for  benign  breast  conditions  such 
as  postpartum  mastitis,  and  women  who  had  been  treated  in 
California  with  radiation  therapy  for  Hodgkin's  disease  (6). 

Estimating  the  risk  of  breast  cancer  from  low-dose  radiation  is 
complex.  However,  relatively  similar  estimates  have  been  made 
by  various  committees  over  the  past  20  years,  most  notably  by 
the  1977  National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI)  Ad  Hoc  Working 
Group  on  the  risks  associated  with  mammography  and  mass 
screening  for  the  detection  of  breast  cancer  (7),  by  the  1980 
Committee  on  the  Biological  Effects  of  Ionizing  Radiation 
(BEIR  III)  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  (8),  by  the  1985 
National  Institutes  of  Health  Ad  Hoc  Group  to  Develop  Radiol- 
epidemiological  Tables  (9),  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences' 1990  National  Research  Council  Committee  on  the  Bio- 
logical Effects  of  Ionizing  Radiation  (BEIR  V)  (10),  and  by  the 
1994  United  Nations  Scientific  Committee  on  the  Effects  of 
Atomic  Radiation  (7  7).  Each  committee  has  had  to  base  its  es- 
timate not  only  on  the  follow-up  data  available  at  that  time,  but 
also  on  a selection  of  other  assessment  options,  such  as  dose- 
response  models,  length  of  latent  period,  duration  of  radiation 
effect,  age-related  radiation  sensitivity,  and  absolute  versus  rela- 
tive risk  models. 

Dose-Response  Models 

Because  radiation-induced  and  spontaneously  occurring 
breast  cancers  cannot  be  distinguished  histologically  (12,13),  the 
presence  of  radiation-induced  tumors  can  only  be  established 
statistically  if  a significant  number  of  excess  cancers  are  ob- 
served in  an  exposed  population.  This  type  of  inference  becomes 
harder  and  harder  to  establish  as  lower  and  lower  doses  are 
considered,  since  the  number  of  exposed  women  required  to 
demonstrate  an  effect  is  related  to  the  inverse  square  of  dose.  For 
example,  if  1.000  exposed  and  1,000  control  women  are  needed 
to  demonstrate  an  effect  at  1 Gy,  then  two  groups  of  100,000 
women  each  are  necessary  at  0.1  Gy  and  two  groups  of 
10,000.000  women  each  are  necessary  at  1 cGy,  assuming  a 
linear  dose-response  relationship  (14). 

If  there  is  any  risk  to  the  breast  from  doses  in  the  mammo- 
graphic range  (3— I mGy  per  two-view  exam)  or  even  from  doses 
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of  100  mGy  (10  rad)  or  less,  the  magnitude  of  the  risk  may  be 
estimated  by  means  of  dose-response  curves,  which  describe  the 
possible  relationship  between  radiation  dose  and  radiogenic  can- 
cer incidence  (Fig.  1).  In  the  linear  dose-response  model,  inci- 
dence is  directly  proportional  to  dose:  if  the  dose  is  diminished 
by  a factor  of  10,  the  excess  cancer  incidence  will  also  be  re- 
duced by  the  same  factor.  With  the  quadratic  dose-response 
relationship,  the  effect  is  proportional  to  the  dose  squared:  if  the 
dose  is  reduced  by  a factor  of  10,  the  number  of  excess  cancers 
would  be  reduced  by  a factor  of  100.  The  linear-quadratic  dose- 
response  relationship  predicts  a risk  between  the  risks  expected 
from  pure  linear  and  pure  quadratic  models. 

Most  but  not  all  experiments  on  a wide  variety  of  radiation- 
induced  tumors  in  laboratory  animals  exhibit  a quadratic  dose- 
response  relationship  at  doses  below  0.5  Gy  (50  rads)  (10). 
However,  a similar  relationship  may  not  necessarily  hold  for 
breast  cancer  in  humans. 

Most  studies  on  radiation-induced  breast  cancer  in  humans 
contain  a paucity  of  data  on  doses  below  0.5  Gy  (50  rads),  and 
not  one  provides  direct  information  concerning  risks  from  doses 
less  than  0.1  Gy  (10  rads)  (15).  However,  results  from  a linear 
regression  analysis  over  a wide  range  of  doses  found  data  highly 
consistent  with  a linear  model;  the  data  also  fit  a linear-quadratic 
model  fairly  well  when  a strong  linear  component  is  present  (7). 
Nevertheless,  a quadratic  dose-response  function  at  doses  below 
0.05  Gy  (5  rads)  cannot  be  excluded  at  the  95%  confidence  level 
(7).  Therefore,  the  linear  model  is  most  often  used  to  estimate 
risk  at  low  doses.  Lower  risk  estimates  would  be  obtained  with 
other  types  of  dose-response  relationships.  Although  an  appro- 
priate upper  confidence  limit  of  a linear  coefficient  represents 
the  upper  limit  of  risk,  a point  estimate  of  the  slope  of  a linear 
fit  provides  a reasonable  estimate  of  risk. 


Dose  (Rads) 


Fig.  1.  Models  for  possible  dose-response  relationships  at  low  doses.  Most 
estimates  for  the  hypothetical  breast  cancer  risk  from  mammography  have  em- 
ployed a linear  dose-response  model  with  the  understanding  that  this  projection 
represents  the  upper  limits  of  such  risk.  R = risk  per  rad. 


Latent  Period  and  Duration 

The  latent  period  refers  to  the  minimal  length  of  time  between  ijl 
exposure  and  earliest  demonstration  of  excess  cancers  in  a popu-  1 
lation.  Because  radiogenic  breast  cancers  do  not  occur  earlier 
than  the  spontaneous  variety,  the  latent  period  may  depend  on  i 
age  at  exposure.  Most  reports  have  assumed  latent  periods  of  at 
least  10  years  and  a lifetime  persistence  of  radiation  risk  in  the  | 
exposed  population.  The  BEIR  V Report  assumed  that  there  is  a ! 
latent  period  of  about  10  years  after  exposure  before  the  risk  of 
radiation-induced  breast  cancer  is  non-negligible.  The  Report 
also  assumed  that  the  period  of  excess  risk  may  persist  for  the 
patient’s  lifetime,  since  all  populations  have  continued  to  exhibit 
excess  breast  cancer  risk  on  the  longest  follow-up  studies — , 
those  following  subjects  30-45  years  after  exposure  (1-4). 

Age  at  Exposure 

All  but  one  of  the  studies  of  radiogenic  risk  found  decreased 
risk  with  increasing  age  at  exposure  (1-3, 5, 6)  (Fig.  2).  New 
York  women  treated  with  radiotherapy  for  postpartum  mastitis 
(4)  constitute  the  only  group  that  has  not  shown  any  relationship 
between  risk  and  age  at  exposure.  Their  breasts  were,  however, 
in  a proliferative  state,  with  elevated  hormonal  stimulation  due  ! . 
to  parturition  and  lactation.  The  BEIR  V Report  concluded  that  Fi| 
“there  is  little  evidence  of  any  increased  risk  to  women  exposed 
after  age  40’’  (10). 

Additive  and  Relative  Risk  Models 

ca 

Additive  and  relative  risk  models  represent  two  different  ways  | a? 
of  estimating  excess  risk  (defined  as  either  excess  breast  cancer  ; re 
incidence  or  mortality)  following  radiation.  Additive  (or  abso-  : d 
lute)  risk  estimates  are  given  as  a number  of  excess  cancers/  [ ra 
million  women/year/cGy  (rad).  Relative  risk  estimates  are  given  J tl 
as  the  percentage  increase  in  the  natural  breast  cancer  incidence/  1' 
year/cGy  (rad).  BEIR  V used  a time-dependent  relative  risk 
model  in  which  relative  risk  varied  over  time  during  the  follow-  , ? 
up,  reaching  a peak  at  15-20  years  after  exposure  and  then  b 
declining  (10).  Recent  studies  suggest  that  the  complexity  of 
BEIR  V model  may  not  be  necessary  to  explain  these  data  (7).  j ( 
BEIR  V used  the  relative  risks  derived  from  mortality  data  from  i 
the  Japanese  and  non-Nova  Scotia  Canadian  populations  to  pro-  1 
vide  an  absolute  risk  estimate  for  mortality  among  North  Ameri-  i 
can  women  according  to  age  at  exposure.  Although  the  excess 
relative  risk  for  Japanese  women  was  2 to  3 times  that  for 
non-Nova  Scotia  Canadian  women,  this  difference  was  not  sta- 
tistically significant  (P  - 0.12).  Although  Japanese  background 
breast  cancer  rates  are  considerably  lower  than  those  in  Canada, 
the  additive  excess  risk  per  unit  dose  was  not  significantly  less 
than  that  for  non-Nova  Scotia  women  (P>.5)  (10). 

Quantifying  Benefits  and  Risks 

Using  the  1985  NIH  relative  risk  estimate,  Feig  and  Ehrlich 
found  that  a single  screen  of  women  at  ages  40-44  and  45^J9 
with  a dose  of  2.5  mGy  and  20%  reduction  in  breast  cancer 
mortality  due  to  screening  would  result  in  benefit/risk  ratios  of 
35  and  90  years  of  life  expectancy  gained  per  year  of  life  lost 
respectively  (75). 
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Fig.  2.  Excess  relative  risk  per  0.1  Sievert  (0.1  Gy  absorbed  dose)  for  breast  cancer  incidence  according  to  age  at  exposure.  From  reference  (11)  with  permission. 


Using  the  1990  BEIR  V relative  risk  estimate,  Feig  et  al.  (76) 
calculated  that  a single  mammographic  screening  of  women  at 
age  45  with  a dose  of  2.5  mGy  and  breast  cancer  mortality 
reductions  of  20%  and  40%  due  to  screening  would  avert  30  and 
60  deaths  per  death  caused  respectively.  Assuming  that  some 
radiogenic  cancers  would  be  detected  by  subsequent  screening, 
the  benefit/risk  ratios  from  the  single  screen  would  be  37.5  and 
100  respectively  at  the  same  levels  of  benefit. 

Law  calculated  that  a single  mammographic  film  per  breast 
with  a dose  of  1 mGy  at  age  40—49  would  detect  186  times  more 
breast  cancers  than  it  might  induce  (77). 

Based  on  the  1994  Radiation  Effects  Research  Foundation 
(RERF)  relative  risk  estimate,  Mettler  et  al.  developed  benefit/ 
risk  ratio  tables  comparing  fatal  cases  of  breast  cancer  prevented 
by  screening  mammography  to  those  caused  by  screening  mam- 
mography (78).  Mortality  reductions  of  15%  for  screening 
women  age  40—49  and  25%  for  screening  women  age  50-75 
were  assumed  along  with  a dose  of  2.8  mGy  per  two-view  mam- 
mographic examination.  The  authors  calculated  that  if  a woman 
began  annual  mammography  at  age  40,  mammographic  exami- 
nation at  age  44  would  provide  850  times  more  benefit  than  the 
potential  harm  from  all  of  her  mammographic  examinations 
combined. 

Current  Estimates  of  Screening  Benefit 

More  accurate  quantitative  information  on  reduction  in  breast 
cancer  screening  mortality  through  screening  has  become  avail- 
able during  the  past  several  years  through  longer-term  follow-up 
of  women  enrolled  in  randomized  controlled  trials  (RCTs).  Two 
separate  meta-analyses  of  data  from  seven  population-based 
RCTs  have  both  shown  a breast  cancer  mortality  reduction  of 
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about  24%  from  screening  women  aged  40^19  years  at  entry  in 
intervals  of  generally  every  two  years  (range  = 12-28  months) 
(19,20).  Specifically,  a relative  mortality  reduction  of  0.76  (95% 
confidence  interval  [Cl]:  0.61-0.98)  was  found  by  Smart  et  al. 
(79),  and  a reduction  of  0.76  (95%  Cl:  0.62-0.93)  was  found  by 
the  Organizing  Committee,  Falun  Sweden  Screening  Meeting 
(20).  For  women  aged  50  and  over  invited  for  biennial  screening 
in  the  Swedish  Two-County  Trial,  a statistically  significant  39% 
reduction  in  breast  cancer  mortality  has  been  observed  (20). 

Based  on  relative  death  hazards  found  for  cancers  detected  at 
screening,  for  interval  cancers,  for  cancers  found  among  study 
group  women  who  refused  to  be  screened,  and  for  those  among 
control  group  women,  it  has  been  calculated  that  if  all  study 
group  women  in  the  two-county  trial  had  been  screened  every 
year,  a breast  cancer  mortality  reduction  of  36%  could  be  ex- 
pected for  those  aged  40^19  years  at  entry  (20,21),  and  a 45% 
mortality  reduction  in  breast  cancer  mortality  could  be  expected 
for  those  aged  50-74  years  at  entry  (20). 

Current  Radiation  Risk  Estimates 

Recently,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  mean  glandular  dose 
for  a two-view  per  breast  mammographic  examination  could  be 
3—4  mGy  higher  than  the  previous  estimate  of  2.5  mGy.  This 
higher  estimate  is  due  to  a larger  estimated  compressed  breast 
thickness  (5-5.7  cm  vs.  4.2  cm)  (17,22)  and  increased  x-ray 
exposures  to  attain  higher  average  optical  densities  (1.4— 1.8  vs. 
1.3)  on  the  mammographic  film.  Higher  optical  densities  have 
been  shown  to  result  in  earlier  detection  of  breast  cancer  (23). 

The  BEIR  V Report  estimated  mortality  from  radiation- 
induced  cancers  based  on  a combined  analysis  of  data  from 
Japanese  atomic  bomb  survivors  and  non-Nova  Scotia  Canadian 
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tuberculosis  patients  receiving  multiple  chest  fluoroscopies.  Us- 
ing an  age-at-exposure-dependent  and  time-since-exposure- 
dependent  relative  risk  model,  a linear  dose-response  relation- 
ship, and  a 10-year  latent  period,  the  BE1R  V Committee 
estimated  that  if  100,000  U.S.  women  aged  40-49  years  received 
a single  dose  of  10  rern  (100  mGy),  at  worst  no  more  than  20 
excess  breast  cancer  deaths  might  occur  during  the  lifetimes  of 
those  100,000  women. 

Based  on  this  estimate,  it  can  be  calculated  that  if  100,000 
women  were  to  receive  annual  mammography  for  10  consecu- 
tive years  beginning  at  age  40  with  a dose  of  4 mGy  per  exami- 
nation, at  most  8 breast  cancer  deaths  might  result  over  the 
lifetimes  of  these  100,000  women.  However,  if  these  women 
continued  to  be  screened  after  age  50,  some  radiation-induced 
breast  cancers  would  be  detected  at  a curable  stage  at  a subse- 
quent screen.  Assuming  mortality  reductions  of  39%  for  biennial 
screening  and  45%  for  annual  screening  of  women  age  50  and 
over,  one  can  estimate  the  number  of  breast  cancer  deaths  po- 
tentially caused  by  annual  screening  of  100,000  women  in  their 
forties  to  be  4.9  deaths  and  4.4  deaths  respectively  (Table  1). 

On  the  other  hand,  5 biennial  screenings  of  100,000  women 
beginning  at  age  40  might  at  worst  result  in  4 excess  breast 
cancer  deaths.  Subsequent  biennial  or  annual  screening  begin- 
ning at  age  50  would  reduce  the  number  of  deaths  from  breast 
cancers  potentially  induced  by  screening  100,000  women  age 
40-49  to  2.4  deaths  and  2.2  deaths  respectively  (Table  1). 

Benefit/Risk  Ratio  Expressed  as  Lives  Saved  per 
Life  Lost 

Deaths  averted  through  screening  women  in  their  forties  can 
be  calculated  among  100,000  women  aged  4CM-9  years;  a natu- 
ral breast  cancer  incidence  at  1 ,620  invasive  breast  cancers/year 
can  be  expected  over  the  10-year  period  between  each  woman’s 
40th  and  50th  birthdays  based  on  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
Surveillance,  Epidemiology,  and  End  Results  Program  (SEER) 
data  (24).  Assuming  a 20-year  relative  survival  rate  of  50%  for 
these  invasive  cancers  in  the  absence  of  screening  (24),  one  can 
expect  at  least  810  breast  cancer  deaths  due  to  these  breast 
cancers.  At  the  same  time,  biennial  screening — shown  to  pro- 
duce a 24%  mortality  reduction  (19,20) — could  prevent  194  of 
these  breast  cancer  deaths.  Likewise,  assuming  a 36%  mortality 


Table  1.  Benefit/risk  ratio  expressed  as  lives  saved  due  to  mammographic 
screening  of  women  aged  4CM-9  years*  versus  lives  lost  due  to  possible  risk 
from  radiationf 


Screening 

Screening  after  age  50 

None 

Biennial 

Annual 

interval 

Annual 

36.5  (292/8) 

59.6  (292/4.9) 

66.4  (292/4.4) 

Biennial 

48.5  (194/4) 

80.8  (194/2.4) 

88.2  (194/2.2) 

*Benefit  estimate  based  on  an  average  annual  breast  cancer  incidence,  a 
20-year  survival  rate  from  SEER  data  (24),  a 36%  mortality  reduction  expected 
from  annual  screening  (20,21),  and  a 24%  mortality  reduction  observed  from 
generally  biennial  screening  in  population-based  randomized  trials  (19,20).  Bi- 
ennial and  annual  screening  after  age  50  is  assumed  to  reduce  deaths  from 
radiation-induced  breast  cancer  by  39%  and  45%,  respectively  (based  on  data 
from  reference  20). 

fRisk  estimate  based  on  BEIR  V Report  (10)  and  a mean  glandular  dose  of  4 
mGy  per  two-view/breast  bilateral  mammogram. 
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reduction  from  annual  screening  (20,21),  one  can  estimate  that 
292  of  these  breast  cancer  deaths  would  be  prevented. 

Therefore,  annual  screening  of  women  age  40-49  years  could 
save  36.5  (292/8)  lives  for  every  life  potentially  lost  due  to 
radiation-induced  breast  cancer,  and  biennial  screening  could 
save  48.5  (194/4)  lives  for  every  life  potentially  lost  due  to  a 
radiation-induced  cancer  (Table  1).  This  is  a fairly  conservative 
estimate,  since  it  assumes  that  no  radiation-induced  cancers  are 
detected  at  a curable  stage  due  to  screening  subsequent  to  age 
49.  Subsequent  biennial  screening  after  age  50  could  result  in  an 
improved  benefit/risk  ratio,  and  annual  screening  after  age  50 
would  result  in  an  even  higher  benefit/risk  ratio  for  lives  saved 
per  life  lost  due  to  screening  women  age  40-49.  If  annual 
screening  after  age  50  were  to  reduce  breast  cancer  deaths  by 
45%,  benefit/risk  ratios  from  screening  women  in  their  forties 
would  be  nearly  twice  as  high  as  without  screening  after  age  49. 
Given  the  current  screening  practice  in  the  U.S.,  it  is  unlikely 
that  a woman  who  went  for  annual  or  biennial  screening  during 
her  forties  would  suddenly  stop  being  screened  after  age  50. 
Therefore,  most  realistic  benefit/risk  ratios  for  women  undergo- 
ing annual  screening  in  their  forties  would  range  from  60/1-66/1 
lives  saved  per  life  lost.  For  women  undergoing  biennial  screen- 
ing in  their  forties,  the  range  would  be  from  81/1  to  88/1  lives 
saved  per  life  lost  (Table  1). 

Benefit/Risk  Ratio  Expressed  as  Years  of  Life 
Expectancy  Saved/Lost 

Benefits  and  risks  may  also  be  compared  as  years  of  life 
gained  through  screening  versus  years  of  life  potentially  lost  due 
to  radiation-induced  cancers.  This  can  be  better  understood  by 
means  of  the  following  calculations.  Since  nearly  all  deaths  from 
breast  cancer  will  occur  within  20  years  of  diagnosis,  the  aver- 
age death  from  breast  cancer,  whether  naturally  occurring  or 
radiation  induced,  will  occur  around  10  years  from  diagnosis. 
According  to  BEIR  V,  no  radiation-induced  breast  cancer  will 
occur  within  10  years  of  radiation  exposure,  and  the  most  likely 
time  of  detection  of  radiation-induced  breast  cancers  will  be  15 
years  after  exposure.  Since  the  average  age  at  death  occurs  10 
years  after  detection,  the  average  age  at  death  from  radiation- 
induced  breast  cancers  due  to  screening  women  ages  40^19 
years  will  be  around  age  70.  Since  the  normal  life  span  is  80 
years,  a woman  who  dies  from  breast  cancer  induced  by  screen- 
ing during  her  forties  will  have  lost  an  average  of  10  years  of  life 
expectancy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average  age  of  death  from 
breast  cancer  occurring  between  age  40^49  years  would  be  age 
55  or  perhaps  slightly  older.  Therefore,  the  average  life  saved 
through  screening  women  aged  40-49  will  add  around  25  years 
of  life  expectancy.  The  ratio  of  the  number  of  years  of  life 
expectancy  saved  versus  lost  through  screening  women  in  their 
forties  will  be  2.5  (25/10)  times  the  ratio  of  lives  saved  versus 
lost  from  screening  women  in  this  age  group  (Table  2). 

Assuming  no  further  screening  after  age  49  and  a 36%  mor- 
tality reduction  from  annual  screening,  women  age  40^49  will 
gain  91.3  years  of  life  expectancy  for  every  year  possibly  lost 
from  radiation-induced  cancers.  For  biennial  screening,  there 
will  be  121 .3  years  of  life  expectancy  gained  per  year  potentially 
lost.  As  previously  discussed,  it  is  realistic  to  assume  that 
women  will  continue  to  be  screened  every  year  or  two  after  age 
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Table  2.  Benefit/risk  ratio  expressed  as  years  of  life  saved  due  to 
mammographic  screening  of  women  aged  4CM-9  years  versus  years  of  life 
lost  due  to  possible  risk  from  radiation* 


Screening  after  age  50 

Screening  interval 

None 

Biennial 

Annual 

Annua! 

91.3 

149.7 

166.0 

Biennial 

121.3 

198.9 

220.5 

*For  mammographic  screening  of  women  aged  40-49,  years  of  life  expec- 
tancy gained/lost  are  2.5  x lives  saved/lost  (see  text  for  calculation).  Lives 
saved/lost  as  per  Table  1. 


50,  so  that  some  radiation-induced  cancers  will  be  detected  at  a 
curable  stage.  In  that  case,  there  would  be  150-166  years  gained/ 
lost  from  annual  screening  and  199-221  years  gained/lost  from 
biennial  screening  between  age  40—49  (Table  2). 

Net  Benefit  From  Annual  Versus 
Biennial  Screening 

Benefit/risk  ratios  for  biennial  screening  are  approximately 
1 .3  times  higher  than  those  for  annual  screening  of  women  ages 
4CM19  because  radiation  risks  from  annual  screening  are  twice 
that  of  biennial  screening,  whereas  mortality  reduction  is  only 
1.5  times  (36/24)  higher.  Of  course,  this  observation  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  biennial  screening  is  preferable.  Net  ben- 
efit, expressed  as  differences  between  lives  saved  and  lives  lost 
or  as  differences  between  years  of  life  expectancy  gained  and 
years  of  life  lost  through  screening,  may  be  useful  for  comparing 
different  screening  regimens.  Values  for  net  benefit  from  annual 
screening  shown  in  Table  3 are  always  approximately  1.5  times 
higher  than  the  corresponding  values  for  net  benefit  from  bien- 
nial screening  shown  in  Table  4. 

Although  subsequent  annual  or  biennial  screening  after  age  50 
appears  to  have  a substantial  effect  on  benefit/risk  ratios  for 
screening  women  age  40^)9  (Tables  I and  2),  such  subsequent 
screening  has  relatively  little  effect  on  net  benefit  from  screening 
women  in  their  forties  (Tables  3 and  4). 

Radiation  Risk  and  Other  Risk  Factors 

Risk  factors  associated  with  radiation  are  incompletely  known 
and,  for  some  risk  factors,  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  evalu- 
ate. For  example,  older  age  is  a major  risk  factor  for  breast 
cancer,  yet  there  is  an  inverse  relationship  between  radiation 
sensitivity  and  age  at  exposure  (11).  Environmental  factors  are 
also  hard  to  assess.  For  instance,  although  American  women 
have  a higher  breast  cancer  incidence  than  Japanese  women. 

Table  3.  Net  lives  saved  due  to  annual  mammographic  screening  of  100,000 
women  beginning  at  age  40  until  age  49* 

Subsequent  screening  after  age  50 

None  Biennial  Annual 

Lives  saved  due  to  screening  292  292  292 

Lives  lost  due  to  radiation-induced  8 4.9  4.4 

breast  cancers 

Net  lives  saved  284  287.1  287.6 

*Calculated  using  data  and  assumptions  of  Table  1. 
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Table  4.  Net  lives  saved  due  to  biennial  mammographic  screening  of 
100,000  women  beginning  at  age  40  until  age  49* 


Subsequent  screening  after  age  50 

None 

Biennial 

Annual 

Lives  saved  due  to  screening 

194 

194 

194 

Lives  lost  due  to  radiation 

4 

2.4 

2.2 

Net  lives  saved 

190 

191.6 

191.8 

Calculated  using  data  and  assumptions  of  Table  1. 


probably  due  to  diet  and  other  environmental  factors,  absolute 
breast  cancer  risk  from  radiation  is  similar  when  both  popula- 
tions are  compared,  but  relative  risk  factors  are  markedly  dif- 
ferent (25). 

There  are  also  possible  genetic  risk  factors.  One  report 
claimed  a fivefold  or  sixfold  excess  risk  of  breast  cancer  among 
blood  relatives  of  patients  with  ataxia-telangiectasia  who  had 
received  single  or  multiple  diagnostic  x-rays  with  an  extremely 
low  estimated  dose  to  the  breast  glandular  tissue  of  1-9  mGy 
(26).  A number  of  experts  have  expressed  skepticism  about  these 
results,  however,  due  to  small  sample  size,  inadequate  assess- 
ment of  radiation  exposure,  inconsistencies  in  results,  presence 
of  other  confounding  differences  between  the  study  and  control 
groups,  and  incompatibility  of  this  study  with  much  larger  stud- 
ies showing  no  increase  in  breast  cancer  among  women  exposed 
to  radiation  after  age  40  (27-30).  Moreover,  women  who  are 
heterozygous  for  the  ataxia-telangiectasia  gene  represent  less 
than  1%  of  the  U.S.  female  population  (31). 

Inherited  mutations  in  the  BRCA  1 and  BRCA  2 genes  may  be 
involved  in  14%  of  breast  cancers  among  women  ages  40-49  and 
progressively  lower  percentages  of  breast  cancers  among  older 
women  (31).  Meaningful  studies  of  radiation  sensitivity  in 
women  with  inherited  BRCA  I and  BRCA  2 mutations  have  not 
yet  been  performed  and  might  not  be  feasible  due  to  their  very 
high  baseline  breast  cancer  incidence  and  the  fact  that  they  rep- 
resent a relatively  small  proportion  of  the  general  population. 
Other  factors,  such  as  patient  confidentiality  and  continued 
medical  insurability,  might  also  affect  the  ability  to  identify 
women  with  inherited  gene  mutations  for  these  studies. 

Conclusion 

For  the  general  population  of  women  ages  40—49,  the  theo- 
retical radiation  risk  from  screening  mammography  is  extremely 
small  compared  with  the  established  benefit  from  this  life-saving 
procedure.  Subgroup  analysis  of  radiation  sensitivity  in  high-risk 
women  should  not  become  a distraction  from  this  overriding 
conclusion. 
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■aim  Using  published  data  from  screening  trials,  this  article  com- 
pares two-modality  (mammography  and  clinical  examina- 
tion) and  single-modality  (clinical  examination  alone) 
n®  screening  by  evaluating  cancer  detection  rates,  program  sen- 
sitivities, mode  of  cancer  detection  in  two-modality  screen- 
ing, nodal  status  at  time  of  detection,  survival  10  years  post- 
Ed  diagnosis,  and  breast  cancer  mortality  10  years  after  entry, 
^ Consistently,  two-modality  screening  achieved  higher  cancer 
detection  rates  and  program  sensitivity  estimates  than  either 
sir  modality  alone;  mammography  alone  achieved  higher  rates 
than  clinical  examination  alone;  interval  cancer  detection 
w rates  between  screening  examinations  were  higher  following 
si  clinical  examination  alone  than  mammography  alone; 
single-modality  screening  with  mammography  failed  to  de- 
tect breast  cancers  identified  by  clinical  examination  alone; 
;ia  the  sensitivity  of  mammography  was  lower  in  younger  than 
® older  women,  while  the  reverse  was  true  for  clinical  exami- 
nation; and  mammography  identified  a higher  proportion  of 
node-negative  breast  cancer  than  clinical  examination.  We 
conclude  that  combining  clinical  breast  examination  with 
mammography  is  desirable  for  women  age  40-49  because 
mammography  is  less  sensitive  in  younger  than  older 
women.  Careful  training  and  monitoring  are,  however,  as 
essential  with  clinical  examiners  as  with  mammographers. 
[Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1997:22:125-129] 


In  countries  where  breast  cancer  is  not  a major  priority  and 
where  funding  for  and  expertise  in  screening  mammography 
are  scarce,  clinical  examination  of  the  breasts  as  a single  screen- 
ing modality  unquestionably  deserves  consideration.  However, 
i in  North  America,  where  breast  cancer  is  a priority  and  mam- 
j mography  is  relatively  accessible,  the  real  issue  is  not  “screen- 
ing mammography  versus  clinical  examination,”  but  rather 
“screening  mammography  with  clinical  examination  versus 
screening  mammography  without  clinical  examination.”  Unfor- 
tunately, this  issue  is  rarely  addressed,  probably  due  to  two 
major  factors:  pervasive  confidence  in  technology  as  a solution 
for  most  problems  facing  society;  and  the  population’s  generally 
inflated  view  of  the  risks  of  getting  breast  cancer,  of  dying  from 
breast  cancer  and,  in  particular,  of  benefiting  from  mammo- 
graphic  screening  (1,2).  Furthermore,  when  clinical  breast  ex- 
amination is  considered  for  inclusion  in  a mammography  screen- 
ing program,  it  is  often  dismissed  for  economic  reasons.  In 
general,  mammography  gets  much  attention  and  clinical  breast 
examination  is  usually  given  short  shrift,  just  as  chest  x-rays  and 
electrocardiograms  have  diminished  reliance  on  percussion  and 
auscultation  of  the  chest. 

Several  years  ago,  at  a meeting  on  breast  cancer,  a speaker 
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commented  that  “in  an  era  when  modern  mammography  is 
available,  the  use  of  clinical  breast  examination  in  screening  is 
unethical  and  irrational.”  He  raised  an  important  issue.  What  is 
the  role  of  clinical  breast  examination  in  screening  for  breast 
cancer?  Is  it  dispensable?  Answering  these  questions  is  difficult 
because  there  are  few  opportunities  allowing  valid  comparisons 
of  two-modality  screening  (mammography  and  clinical  breast 
examination)  with  single-modality  screening  (clinical  breast  ex- 
amination alone).  The  question  may  be  particularly  important  for 
women  age  40  to  49,  for  whom  there  is  widespread  controversy 
about  the  efficacy  of  mammography  screening. 

Data  Sources 

Of  eight  randomized  controlled  trials  (RCTs)  of  breast  cancer 
screening  reported  to  date  (i).  the  four  Swedish  RCTs  used  only 
mammography,  leaving  four  that  incorporated  clinical  breast  ex- 
amination in  their  protocol,  namely  the  New  York  Health  Insur- 
ance Plan  (HIP)  Study  (4),  the  Edinburgh  RCT  (5),  and  the 
Canadian  National  Breast  Screening  Studies  (CNBSS)  I (6)  and 
II  (7)  (Table  1).  The  manner  in  which  these  RCTs  differed  from 
each  other  must  be  understood.  Respective  ages  at  entry  were 
40-64  years,  45-64  years,  40-49  years,  and  50-59  years.  The 
intervention  group  in  the  HIP  study  and  both  CNBSS  trials 
received  annual  two-view  mammography  and  clinical  breast  ex- 
amination. In  the  Edinburgh  trial,  the  intervention  group  re- 
ceived two-view  mammography  with  clinical  breast  examina- 
tion at  the  first  screen  visit,  one-view  mammography  with 
clinical  breast  examination  at  the  third,  fifth,  and  seventh 
screens,  and  clinical  breast  examination  alone  at  the  second, 
fourth,  and  sixth  screens.  Control  groups  in  the  HIP  and  Edin- 
burgh trials  received  no  screening  at  all.  In  CNBSS-I,  the  control 
group  received  a single  clinical  breast  examination  and  thereaf- 
ter depended  on  “usual  care”  in  the  community.  They  were 
followed  annually  by  mailed  questionnaire.  In  CNBSS-II,  the 
control  group  received  annual  clinical  breast  examinations. 

In  addition  to  results  from  screening  trials,  clinical  breast 
examination  has  been  evaluated  in  case  series  (8)  and  in  screen- 
ing projects  (9,10).  all  disadvantaged  by  the  lack  of  an  appro- 
priate comparison  group.  In  contrast  to  the  case  series,  two 
screening  projects — the  Breast  Cancer  Detection  Demonstration 
Project  (BCDDP)  (9)  in  the  United  States  and  the  DOM  Project 
in  Utrecht  (10),  both  of  which  used  two-modality  screening — do 
provide  useful  data  on  clinical  breast  examination  for  compari- 
son purposes  with  the  RCTs. 
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Table  1.  Available  data  sources  for  evaluating  clinical  breast  examination* 


Source  (start  date) 

Design 

Age  at  entry  (year) 

Study  intervention 

Frequency 

Control  intervention 

HIP  (1963)  (4) 

RCT 

40-64 

MA  + CBE 

q 1 y 

No  screening 

Edinburgh  (1979)  (5) 

RCT 

45-64 

MA  + CBE 

q 2 y 

No  screening 

(Rounds  1,  3,  5,  7) 

CBE 

q2y 

No  screening 

(Rounds  2,  4,  6) 

CNBSS-I  (1980)  (6) 

RCT 

40-49 

MA  + CBE 

q 1 y 

Single  CBE 

CNBSS-II  (1980)  (7) 

RCT 

50-59 

MA  + CBE 

q 1 y 

Annual  CBE 

BCDDP  (1972)  (9) 

Project 

37-74 

MA  + CBE 

q 1 y 

NA 

Utrecht  (1975)  (10) 

Project 

50-64 

MA  + CBE 

Variable 

NA 

*MA  = mammography;  CBE  = clinical  breast  examination;  q 1 y = annually;  q 2 y = every  two  years. 


The  quality  of  the  breast  examination  is  also  an  important 
issue.  Clearly,  high  performance  standards  are  as  important  for 
clinical  examination  as  for  mammography.  The  CNBSS  has  es- 
tablished what  competent  clinical  breast  examination  alone  can 
achieve  in  terms  of  cancer  detection  (77).  Recent  research  on  the 
efficacy  of  breast  self-examination  (BSE)  also  reinforces  the 
importance  of  high  standards:  benefit  from  BSE  seems  to  be 
restricted  to  competent  practitioners  (12,13).  We  are  not  aware 
of  any  published  document  describing  training,  monitoring,  or 
routine  evaluation  of  clinical  examiners  in  the  HIP  study,  the 
BCDDP.  or  the  Edinburgh  trial.  In  the  Utrecht  Project,  the  clini- 
cal examination  was  performed  by  the  radiological  technologist 
at  the  time  of  mammography,  and  she  used  a cupped  hand  to 
palpate  four  quadrants  of  each  breast  (personal  communication). 
This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  method  applied  in  the  CNBSS, 
where  the  examiners  were  trained  to  visually  examine  the 
breasts,  to  palpate  the  whole  breast  (not  just  the  cone),  to  use  a 
systematic  search  pattern,  and  to  apply  the  pads  of  their  fingers. 
Women  were  examined  both  sitting  up  and  lying  down  (77). 
Overall,  the  standards  achieved  by  CNBSS  clinical  breast  ex- 
amination were  high. 

Approaches  to  Analysis 

The  constraints  on  evaluation  of  clinical  breast  examination 
arising  from  the  various  study  designs  are  apparent  in  Table  1. 
Even  so,  the  four  RCTs  and  the  two  screening  projects  that 
combined  clinical  breast  examination  with  mammography  allow 
several  approaches  to  evaluating  the  role  of  the  former:  cancer 
detection  rates,  program  sensitivities,  mode  of  cancer  detection, 
nodal  status  at  time  of  cancer  detection,  survival  10  years  post- 
diagnosis, and  breast  cancer  mortality  10  years  after  entry. 

a)  Cancer  detection:  Only  the  CNBSS  allows  detection  rates 
to  be  compared  for  combined  versus  single-modality  screening, 
since  in  the  other  two  RCTs  the  comparison  was  screening  ver- 
sus no  screening,  and  in  the  screening  projects  there  were  no 
control  groups. 

In  CNBSS-I,  for  women  40^f9  years  on  entry,  two-modality 
screening  can  be  compared  with  clinical  examination  alone,  but 
only  for  cancers  detected  at  the  first  screening  visit  and  up  to  12 
months  thereafter.  (Because  intervention  women  received  their 
second  screening  examination  12  months  after  the  first,  subse- 
quent comparisons  on  the  role  of  clinical  breast  examination  are 
not  possible;  one  can  only  compare  program  outcomes  with 
respect  to  breast  cancer  incidence  and  breast  cancer  mortality.) 
In  contrast,  in  CNBSS-II,  for  women  50-59  years  on  entry, 
two-modality  screening  can  be  compared  with  clinical  examina- 
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tion  alone  for  four  or  five  successive  annual  screening  exami- 
nations. 

Not  only  can  breast  cancer  be  detected  as  a direct  consequence 
of  a screening  examination,  it  can  also  be  detected  in  the  interval 
between  screening  visits.  Such  “interval  cancers”  may  only 
become  detectable  after  the  screening  examination,  or  they 
may  be  missed  by  the  screening  process  (in  both  cases,  the 
screens  are  said  to  be  “false  negative”).  Any  evaluation  of 
clinical  breast  examination  must  consider  interval  cancer 
rates. 

b)  Program  sensitivities  (detection  method):  Only  the 
CNBSS  studies  yield  sensitivity  estimates  for  a screening  pro- 
tocol that  includes  clinical  examination  alone. 

c)  Mode  of  cancer  detection:  For  women  receiving  two- 
modality  screening,  the  proportions  of  breast  cancer  detected  by 
mammography  alone,  by  clinical  examination  alone,  and  by  both 
simultaneously  can  be  documented.  This  is  possible  within  the 
intervention  arm  in  the  four  RCTs  and  in  the  two  screening 
projects. 

d)  Nodal  status  at  time  of  detection:  This  offers  yet  another 
way  to  evaluate  clinical  examination.  With  the  data  available, 
comparisons  of  nodal  status  are  possible  according  to  both  mode 
of  detection  within  the  intervention  arms  in  all  four  RCTs  and 
intervention  versus  control  status  in  the  two  CNBSS  trials.  The 
latter  is  of  greater  relevance  in  evaluating  clinical  breast  exami- 
nation. 

e)  Survival  postdiagnosis:  For  this  approach,  data  from  the 
three  North  American  studies — CNBSS,  HIP,  BCDDP — relate 
survival  to  mode  of  detection  for  two-modality  screening.  Ad- 
ditionally, in  the  CNBSS,  survival  associated  with  single- 
modality screening  can  be  reported. 

f)  Mortality  from  breast  cancer  10  years  after  entry: 
CNBSS-I  breast  cancer  mortality  in  cases  with  year-one  screen 
and  interval  detections  will  be  described  because  it  offers  the 
only  opportunity  to  compare  mortality  following  a single  epi- 
sode of  two-modality  screening  to  mortality  following  a single 
episode  of  single-modality  nonmammographic  screening  in 
women  age  40—49. 

What  Can  Screening  With  Clinical  Breast 
Examination  Achieve? 

a)  Cancer  detection:  Unfortunately,  there  are  only  three  trials 
in  which  clinical  breast  examination  was  conducted  in  the 
absence  of  mammography:  the  Edinburgh  trial  (5)  and  CNBSS 
I and  II  (6,7).  It  is  clear  from  Table  2 that  two-modality  screen- 
ing will  detect  more  breast  cancer  than  clinical  examination 
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alone.  Edinburgh  detection  rates  for  clinical  examination  at 
screening  rounds  2,  4,  and  6 were  lower  than  the  rates  observed 
in  the  CNBSS  for  women  age  50-59  (7).  However,  the  Edin- 
burgh women  received  mammography  in  rounds  1,  3,  5,  and  7, 
and  this  may  have  depleted  the  breast  cancers  available  for  di- 
agnosis by  clinical  examination  in  the  following  years.  The  rates 
might  also  be  lower  because  the  quality  of  the  clinical  exarni- 
i nation  did  not  match  that  in  the  CNBSS.  A straightforward  com- 
parison of  the  Edinburgh  and  Canadian  trials  is  clearly  impos- 
sible. 

The  CNBSS-I  detection  rate  for  women  age  40-49  screened 
with  clinical  examination  alone  at  the  first  screening  round  was 
2.46/1,000  (6),  a rate  exceeding  the  rates  reported  for  the  Swed- 
f ish  two-county  and  Stockholm  mammography-alone  trials, 
which  were  2.09/1,000  and  2.06/1,000,  respectively,  in  women 
' age  40^19  at  entry  (3). 

Interval  cancer  rates  can  be  expected  to  be  higher  following 
screening  with  clinical  breast  examination  alone  compared  to 
‘ screening  with  mammography.  At  the  first  screen,  for  those  age 
40-49  at  entry,  CNBSS  interval  cancer  rates  were  higher  in 
women  allocated  to  receive  clinical  breast  examination  only 
[ (1.11/1,000  women)  than  in  those  receiving  two-modality 

screening  (0.75/1,000  women).  Given  that  CNBSS  mammogra- 
phy achieves  detection  rates  and  sensitivity  estimates  that  match 
other  trials  (5),  it  cannot  be  suggested  that  the  comparison  of 
CNBSS  interval  rates  is  unduly  favorable  to  clinical  examina- 
tion. For  women  age  40-49,  this  raises  the  question.  How  im- 
portant is  the  difference  between  interval  rates  in  the  two  groups 
being  compared? 

b)  Program  sensitivity  (detection  method):  Sensitivity  es- 
timates are  higher  for  two-modality  screening  than  for  single- 
modality with  mammography.  For  women  age  40-49  on  entry, 
the  sensitivity  of  two-modality  screening  with  two-view  mam- 
mography was  much  higher  in  the  CNBSS  (81%)  compared  to 
single-modality  with  single-view  mammography  in  the  two- 
county  study  (62%)  and  in  the  first  screen  of  the  Stockholm 
study  (53%)  (3). 

Only  the  CNBSS  trials  can  compare  the  sensitivity  of  mam- 
mographic  screening  with  screening  by  clinical  breast  exam- 
ination alone  {11).  Comparing  CNBSS  sensitivity  rates  for  two- 
modality  screening  to  single  modality  with  clinical  breast 
| examination  in  the  two  age  groups,  40-49  at  entry  and  50-59  at 
! entry,  four  observations  can  be  made.  First,  two-modality 
screening  achieved  a higher  sensitivity  in  older  (88%)  than 
younger  (81%)  women.  Secondly,  sensitivity  estimates  for  clini- 


cal examination  alone  were  slightly  higher  in  younger  women 
(68%  vs.  63%).  Thirdly,  two-modality  screening  achieved  a 
higher  sensitivity  in  both  older  and  younger  women  than  sin- 
gle-modality screening  with  clinical  breast  examination.  Fourth, 
in  the  CNBSS,  the  observed  sensitivity  for  clinical  examina- 
tion alone  in  women  age  4(M-9  is  of  the  same  order  of  mag- 
nitude (68%)  as  that  observed  in  the  two-county  and  Stock- 
holm mammography-alone  trials  (62%  and  53%,  respectively) 
(3).  However,  the  fact  remains  that  mammography  achieves 
higher  detection  rates  than  clinical  examination  alone  (Ta- 
ble 3). 

It  may  be  advisable  to  use  1 ) two-modality  screening  for 
women  age  40-49,  based  on  lower  mammography  and  higher 
clinical  examination  sensitivity  estimates  for  this  age  group 
compared  to  older  women  and  2)  single-modality,  two-view 
mammographic  screening  for  women  50  years  and  over,  based 
on  higher  mammography  sensitivity  estimates  and  lower  esti- 
mates for  clinical  examination  for  older  women  relative  to 
younger  women. 

c)  Mode  of  cancer  detection:  Table  3 displays  the  mode  of 
cancer  detection  (for  screen-detected  tumors)  in  the  intervention 
arms  of  the  four  RCTs  and  the  two  screening  projects.  The 
proportions  detected  by  clinical  breast  examination  alone  vary 
from  3.3%  in  Edinburgh  (5)  to  44.7%  in  the  HIP  study  (75).  If 
one  looks  at  the  proportion  of  all  clinically  positive  screening 
examinations,  it  varies  from  44%  for  Utrecht  to  74%  for  Edin- 
burgh. The  usefulness  of  clinical  breast  examination  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  trial  in  which  mammography 
identified  all  breast  cancers.  Although  Edinburgh  comes  close  at 
96%,  its  provision  of  mammography  every  second  year  pre- 
cludes results  that  can  truly  evaluate  the  role  of  clinical  breast 
examination. 

The  data  in  Table  3 reinforce  the  advisability  of  adding  clini- 
cal breast  examination  to  mammography  screening  in  younger 
women.  In  the  CNBSS,  for  women  age  40-49  allocated  to  mam- 
mography, clinical  examination  alone  was  the  mode  of  cancer 
detection  in  23.5%,  compared  to  only  12%  for  women  age  50- 
59  allocated  to  mammography. 

d)  Nodal  status:  Mammographically  detected  cancers  are 
more  likely  to  be  node  negative  than  those  detected  by  clinical 
examination.  Table  4 reveals  not  only  that  single-modality 
screening  in  CNBSS-I  detected  fewer  cancers  (55)  at  the  first 
screening  round  than  two-modality  (86),  but  also  that  the  latter 
is  associated  with  a higher  proportion  of  node-negative  invasive 
tumors  and  a marginally  higher  proportion  of  node-positive  tu- 


Table  2.  Screen  detection  rates/1000:  two-  versus  single-modality  screening* 


Trial  age 

intervention 

rounds 

CNBSS 

Edinburgh  (5) 

40-49  (6) 

50-59  (7) 

45-64 

MA  + CBE 

CBE 

MA  + CBE 

CBE 

MA  + CBE 

CBE 

1 

3.89 

2.46 

7.20 

3.45 

6.15 



2 

1.74 

— 

3.74 

1.95 

— 

1.75 

3 

1.99 

— 

2.48 

1.28 

3.15 

— 

4 

2.38 

— 

3.14 

0.89 

— 

0.85 

5 

1.84 

— 

2.84 

1.64 

3.33 

— 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.03 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.08 

— 

*MA  = mammography;  CBE  = clinical  breast  examination. 
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Table  3.  Mode  of  cancer  detection  with  two-modality  screening: 


Study 

Age  (year) 

n 

MA  only 

Percent  detected  at  screening 

CBE  only 

MA  + CBE 

HIP  (1988) (14) 

40-64 

132 

33.3 

44.7 

22.0 

BCDDP  (1987)t  (9) 

37-74 

3548 

35.5 

7.9 

53.3 

Edinburgh  (1990));  (5) 

45-64 

88 

22.7 

3.4 

73.9 

CNBSSt  (6) 

40-19 

255 

40.4 

23.5 

36.1 

CNBSf  (7) 

50-59 

325 

53.2 

12.0 

34.8 

Utrecht  (1984)):  (10) 

50-69 

196 

55.6 

9.7 

34.6 

*MA  = mammography;  CBE  = clinical  breast  examination, 
t All  cancers. 

^Invasive  cancers. 


Table  4.  Screen- 1 nodal  status  of  invasive  cancers  in  patients  age  4CM-9 
from  CNBSS* 


Allocation 
nodal  status 

Annual  MA  + CBE 

Single  CBE 

n 

(%) 

n 

(%) 

Node-negative 

52 

(60) 

30 

(54) 

Node-positive 

33 

(38) 

20 

(36) 

Status  unknown 

1 

(2) 

5 

(10) 

Total 

86 

(100) 

55 

(100) 

*MA  = mammography;  CBE  = clinical  breast  examination. 


mors.  Since  equal  numbers  of  women  were  assigned  to  the  in- 
tervention and  control  arms,  25,214  and  25,216,  respectively,  it 
is  appropriate  to  show  frequencies  rather  than  rates. 

e)  Survival  postdiagnosis:  Table  5 compares  survival  at  10 
years  postdiagnosis  according  to  mode  of  detection  for  women 
with  screen-detected  breast  cancer.  Lead-time  bias  is  not  an 
issue  here  because  what  is  being  described  are  the  survival  rates 
associated  with  the  three  modes  of  detection  possible  in  two- 
modality  screening.  The  comparisons  across  these  North  Ameri- 
can screening  studies  are  impeded  by  unmatched  age  groupings 
for  the  cohorts,  with  younger  women  having  a lower  risk  of 
breast  cancer  than  older.  CNBSS-I  has  the  youngest  cohort  (age 
40-49)  (6)  compared  with  the  HIP  Study  (age  40-64)  (14)  and 
the  BCDDP  (age  34-74)  (9).  The  highest  survival  rates  are  ob- 
served in  the  CNBSS  for  every  mode  of  detection  in  women  who 
received  combined  mammography  and  clinical  examination.  Be- 
cause the  CNBSS  is  the  most  recently  conducted  study  of  the 
three  displayed,  one  contributing  element  may  be  better  mam- 
mographic  technology  in  the  CNBSS  compared  to  the  two  older 
trials.  CNBSS  10-year  survival  postdiagnosis  for  women  as- 
signed to  receive  a single  clinical  examination  matched  that 


Table  5.  Survival  at  10  years  by  mode  of  detection — screen  cancers 
only  (%)* 


Mode  of  detection 

Study  (age,  year) 

HIP 

(40-64) (4) 

BCDDP 

(34-74)  (9) 

CNBSS 
(40-49)  (6) 

MA  + CBE 

MA  + CBE 

MA  + CBE 

Single  CBE 

MA  only 

77 

85 

93 

NA 

CBE  only 

59 

76 

84 

86 

MA  + CBE 

55 

77 

81 

NA 

*MA  = mammography;  CBE  = clinical  breast  examination. 


li 

observed  for  women  in  the  mammography  arm  who  were  de-  t: 
tected  by  clinical  examination  only.  Although  the  survival  rates  p 
associated  with  detection  by  mammography  alone  in  all  three  « 
studies  exceed  those  for  the  other  two  modes  of  detection,  this  is  1 a 
insufficient  to  prove  that  mortality  from  breast  cancer  has  been  ! (i 
reduced.  J 

The  major  conclusion  of  the  Boston  case  series  (8),  implau-  I a 
sibly  endorsed  in  the  journal  Science  (75),  was  that  five-year  n 
survival  postdiagnosis  was  excellent  at  95%  for  women  whose 
breast  cancers  were  detected  by  mammography  alone,  while  that  ! ( 
for  women  whose  breast  cancer  was  physically  palpable  was  j i 
much  lower  at  74%.  The  usefulness  of  such  case  series,  how-  I ( 
ever,  is  limited  by  the  lack  of  an  appropriate  comparison  group,  'i  1 
lead-time  bias,  and  selection  bias.  Indeed,  in  CNBSS- 1,  seven- 
year  survival  for  breast  cancer  patients  age  40-49  detected  by  ! ( 
mammography  alone  was  95%,  while  that  for  women  who  did  ! ( 
not  receive  mammography  was  91%  (6).  |:  i 

f)  Deaths  10  years  after  entry:  Much  concern  has  been  i 
expressed  about  the  asymmetric  distribution  of  advanced  breast 
cancer  in  CNBSS-I  at  the  first  screening  round  in  women  age 
4CM-9  on  entry  (76,77),  namely  an  excess  of  advanced  breast 
cancer  detected  in  the  two-modality  arm  of  the  trial  compared 
to  the  control  arm.  Table  6 displays  the  distribution  of  deaths 
that  have  occurred  approximately  10  years  after  entry,  in 
CNBSS-I  women  who  had  breast  cancer  detected  either  at  the 
first  screening  round  or  in  the  first  12  months  thereafter.  For 
two-modality  and  single-modality  groups,  the  distribution  of 
breast  cancer  deaths  in  cases  detected  in  the  first  year  is  now 
21  versus  19,  respectively,  compared  to  16  versus  10  at  the 
seven-year  follow-up  (6).  Including  deaths  in  women  with  breast 
cancer  due  to  other  causes  [all  causes  of  death  in  breast  can- 
cer patients  are  verified  by  external  panel  review  (78)],  the  totals 
are  22  and  21  for  the  two  groups,  respectively.  This  near  equal- 
ization in  distribution  should  lessen  the  persuasiveness  of  criti- 


Table  6.  Deaths  due  to  invasive  breast  cancer  10  years*  after  entry  among 
CNBSS  subjects  aged  40-49t 


Allocation 

MA  + CBE 

CBE  only 

Screen- 1 

15 

9 

Interval- 1 

6 

10 

Deaths  due  to  other  causes 

1 

2 

Total 

22 

21 

*One  CBE  screen  death  occurred  at  10  y 3 m and  one  at  10  y 16  d. 
tMA  = mammography;  CBE  = clinical  breast  examination. 
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cism  directed  at  the  CNBSS  (16,17),  especially  in  light  of 
similar  patterns  of  mortality  observed  in  other  trials  (18).  The 
CNBSS  mortality  results  are  compatible  with  conclusions 
reached  from  meta-analyses,  namely  that  benefit  from  screening 
women  age  40-49  is  slow  to  appear.  The  recently  published 
external  review  of  CNBSS  randomization  (19)  by  forensic  ex- 
perts found  no  evidence  of  subversion  in  CNBSS  randomiza- 
tion procedures.  An  accompanying  editorial  (20)  includes  fac- 
tual inaccuracies  that  have  recently  been  corrected  (21).  This  is  not 
the  first  time  that  factual  inaccuracies  have  been  published  (18). 

Conclusions 

Proponents  of  mammography  screening  in  women  age  40-49 
have  rightly  said  it  is  inappropriate  to  recommend  clinical  breast 
examination  for  screening  in  the  absence  of  evidence.  Certainly 
evidence  from  an  RCT  in  North  America  comparing  screening 
with  clinical  breast  examination  to  no  screening  will  never  be 
available.  Therefore,  evidence  on  clinical  breast  examination 
from  existing  trials  and  projects  must  be  examined.  In  fact,  only 
the  CNBSS  allows  comparative  evaluation  of  clinical  breast  ex- 
amination, and  the  comparison  is  with  two-modality  screening, 
not  “no  screening.’’ 

Because  proponents  of  mammography  have  repeatedly  called 
the  CNBSS  mammography  “flawed’’  (16,17),  the  question 
arises.  Are  the  achievements  of  clinical  breast  examination  in  the 
CNBSS  enhanced  because  of  “flawed  mammography’’?  As  has 
been  reported  before  (18),  there  is  much  evidence  to  answer 
“no.”  The  CNBSS  has  achieved  results  equal  to  or  better  than 
other  RCTs  with  respect  to  successful  randomization  (which 
cannot  be  similarly  documented  for  any  other  trial),  cancer  de- 
tection rates,  prevalence/incidence  ratio,  and  survival.  In  short, 
there  is  no  persuasive  evidence  that  “flawed”  mammography 
enhanced  the  achievements  of  clinical  breast  examination  ob- 
served in  the  CNBSS. 

Unquestionably,  by  any  of  the  parameters  examined,  screen- 
ing with  mammography,  alone  or  in  combination  with  clinical 
exam,  performs  better  than  clinical  breast  examination  alone. 
The  differences  described  may  be  smaller  and  possibly  less  im- 
portant than  many  would  predict,  with  one  major  exception: 
cancer  detection  rates.  These  are  always  considerably  higher 
when  mammography  is  used.  Nevertheless,  this  may  not  be 
an  unqualified  benefit  given  the  likelihood  of  overdiagnosis 
(22,23). 

Because  two-modality  screening  out-performs  mammography 
alone,  there  is  a role  for  clinical  breast  examination  in  breast 
screening  if  women  are  to  gain  the  most  benefit  from  screening. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  biopsy  of  a palpable  mass  should  not 
be  deferred  because  of  negative  mammograms  (24).  With  mam- 
mography alone,  lumps  will  be  overlooked,  especially  in 
younger  women. 

As  with  mammography,  breast  examination  technique  must 
be  excellent  in  order  to  be  useful.  And  excellence  can  be 
achieved.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  medical  school  curricula 
could  be  revised  to  enhance  clinical  breast  examination  compe- 
tence among  medical  students  (25)  and  that  educational  pro- 
grams can  effectively  improve  examination  competence  among 
health  professionals  (26).  The  need  to  achieve  excellence  should 
not  be  a deterrent  to  clinical  breast  examination  any  more  than 
it  has  been  to  mammography.  If  clinical  breast  examination  is  to 


be  employed  in  screening,  examiners  will  need  to  be  carefully 
trained  and  monitored.  If  the  costs  of  a screening  program  must 
be  limited,  one  could  recommend  that  clinical  breast  examina- 
tion should,  at  the  very  least,  be  part  of  the  screening  protocol  for 
women  under  age  50  because,  at  that  age,  the  sensitivity  of 
mammography  is  lower  than  in  later  years. 
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The  Psychosocial  Consequences 
of  Mammography 

Barbara  K.  Rimer,  Leslie  G.  Bluman * 


Increasing  numbers  of  mammograms  being  performed  in 
the  United  States  will  be  accompanied  inevitably  by  an  in- 
creasing number  of  false  positives.  According  to  reliable  es- 
timates from  a survey  of  radiology  facilities,  U.S.  women  in 
their  forties  experience  close  to  one  million  false  positive 
mammograms  every  year.  To  determine  the  impact  of  false 
positive  mammograms  and  the  broader  psychological  im- 
pact of  mammography,  we  conducted  literature  searches  of 
Medline,  CancerLit,  and  Psyclnfo.  We  identified  nine  studies 
examining  the  impact  of  false  positive  mammograms.  Most 
found  short-term  increases  in  such  psychological  measures 
as  anxiety,  distress,  and  intrusive  thoughts.  One  study  found 
substantial  effects  on  these  measures  three  months  after  an 
abnormal  mammogram.  Another  study  found  an  18-month 
impact  on  anxiety.  Few  studies  have  used  behavioral  out- 
comes, but  one  reported  overpractice  of  breast  self-exam 
among  women  who  had  received  false  positive  results.  An- 
other found  no  reduction  in  adherence  to  mammography 
among  women  who  have  had  an  abnormal  test.  The  more 
general  mammography  literature  suggests  that  many  women 
are  anxious  about  mammography  before  the  exam;  women 
with  lower  levels  of  education,  African  Americans,  and 
women  with  a family  history  of  breast  cancer  may  be  more 
vulnerable  to  distress.  Unfortunately,  this  literature  suffers 
major  limitations,  such  as  small  sample  sizes,  inconsistent 
and  sometimes  inappropriate  measures,  variations  in  the 
time  frames  for  measurement,  few  studies  with  women  aged 
40-49,  and  a paucity  of  U.S.  research.  More  research  is 
needed  to  characterize  at-risk  women  and  to  test  interven- 
tions designed  to  reduce  the  negative  impact  of  abnormal 
mammograms.  Improved  communication  is  also  needed 
throughout  the  entire  mammography  process.  [Monogr  Natl 
Cancer  Inst  1997:22:131-138] 


Mammography  use  has  increased  dramatically  in  the  past  10 
years.  In  1987,  the  National  Health  Interview  Survey  (NHIS) 
found  that  only  about  one-third  of  U.S.  women  had  ever  had  a 
mammogram,  and  only  17%  had  had  one  in  the  preceding  year 
(7).  By  the  1992  NHIS,  70%  of  women  aged  40^49  reported 
having  had  a mammogram,  36%  of  U.S.  women  reported  having 
been  screened  recently,  and  35%  said  they  had  had  one  in  the 
last  year  (2).  These  increases  carry  an  inevitable  burden  of  false 
positives  and  false  negatives.  The  number  of  false  positive  mam- 
mograms received  by  U.S.  women  may  be  as  high  as  2.75  mil- 
lion, based  on  the  11%  false  positive  rate  found  in  a survey  of 
community  facilities  (3)  and  an  estimate  of  about  25  million 
screening  exams  performed  annually  in  the  United  States 
(Fletcher  S,  personal  communication).  If  about  35%  of  the  total 
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mammograms  performed  each  year,  based  on  NHIS  data  (2),  are 
in  women  aged  40—49,  and  11%  are  false  positives  (3),  960.000 
abnormal  mammograms  could  occur  annually  in  this  age  group. 
Thus,  it  is  appropriate  to  consider  both  the  negative  and  positive 
consequences  of  receiving  an  abnormal  result.  These  conse- 
quences could  be  factored  into  the  overall  mammography  ben- 
efit-risk ratio  for  women  of  different  ages. 

Studies  have  examined  outcomes  of  the  general  mammogra- 
phy experience,  such  as  anxiety,  distress,  depression,  excessive 
fear  of  cancer,  subsequent  practice  of  breast  self-exam  (BSE), 
and  adherence  to  recommended  mammography  schedules  or 
other  follow-up  procedures  {4-6).  Some  studies  have  focused 
more  specifically  on  the  psychological  sequelae  of  abnormal 
mammograms.  One  concern  is  that  the  experience  of  an  abnor- 
mal mammogram  may  not  only  cause  psychological  reactions, 
such  as  severe  anxiety  and  distress,  but  also  could  act  as  a 
negative  reinforcer  deterring  women  from  subsequent  mammo- 
grams. Yet  for  a field  as  large  as  breast  cancer  screening,  there 
has  been  surprisingly  little  study  of  the  psychological  conse- 
quences of  mammography,  especially  compared  to  the  amount 
of  research  on  the  psychosocial  barriers  to  mammography. 
Moreover,  most  of  the  studies  have  been  conducted  in  Europe, 
leading  to  an  uncertain  ability  to  generalize  results  to  the  United 
States. 

This  review  focuses  on  the  psychosocial  consequences  of  ab- 
normal mammograms.  Some  consideration  of  the  more  general 
mammography  experience  is  presented  in  order  to  place  reac- 
tions to  abnormal  mammograms  in  context.  Where  published, 
reports  about  interventions  to  help  women  cope  with  the  abnor- 
mal mammography  experience  also  are  included.  The  larger  is- 
sue of  compliance  with  recommended  follow-up  for  abnormal 
mammograms,  while  important,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  re- 
port. 

The  literature  on  the  psychosocial  consequences  of  abnormal 
exams  is  extremely  limited.  Three  separate  searches  of  Medline, 
CancerLit,  and  Psyclnfo  between  October  1996  and  December 
1996  identified  fewer  than  30  discrete  articles,  some  of  which 
were  anecdotal  reports  or  tangential  to  the  topic.  We  also  wrote 
to  investigators  who  are  conducting  research  in  this  area  to  iden- 
tify in-press  articles — none  were  forthcoming.  This  review  fo- 
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cuses  on  published  reports  about  responses  to  abnormal  mam- 
mograms and  about  the  psychosocial  consequences  of 
mammograms.  We  included  only  articles  that  provided  data  and 
were  not  exclusively  case  reports,  single  group  analyses,  or  ex- 
ploratory studies.  Because  of  the  relatively  undeveloped  nature 
of  the  field,  nonexperimental  studies  and  cross-sectional  surveys 
were  included.  However,  anecdotal  and  case  reports  were  ex- 
cluded. 

Psychological  Impact  of  an  Abnormal 
Mammogram 

As  Paskett  and  Rimer  (6)  have  discussed,  there  can  be  several 
consequences  of  abnormal  medical  tests.  These  include  labeling, 
psychologic  distress,  and  noncompliance  with  evaluation  or 
treatment  recommendations.  Most  of  the  published  research  has 
focused  on  psychological  reactions,  such  as  intrusive  thoughts, 
worry,  and  distress. 

Nine  published  reports  (summarized  in  Table  1)  have  exam- 
ined various  aspects  of  the  abnormal  mammogram  experience 
(4,7-14).  There  have  been  other  reports,  but  many  of  these  re- 
ports are  largely  exploratory,  and  the  results  are  limited  by  small 
samples,  often  collected  in  a nonrandom  manner.  Most  of  the 
studies  on  which  we  focus  have  included  a range  of  ages;  there- 
fore, the  results  cannot  be  examined  separately  for  women  aged 
40-49.  The  outcomes  have  included  various  measures  of  dis- 
tress, anxiety,  hostility,  effect  on  BSE  practice,  and  impact  on 
adherence  to  mammography.  One  study  also  obtained  endocrine 
and  immunologic  measures.  This  first  group  of  studies  includes 
only  those  empirical  reports  in  which  at  least  some  subset  of  the 
sample  received  abnormal  results.  Women  with  breast  cancer 
were  excluded  from  all  studies  except  the  report  by  Ellman, 
Angeli,  Christians,  et  al.  (4). 

Two  studies  (7,72)  found  short-term  negative  emotional  re- 
actions in  women  who  have  had  abnormal  thermograms  or 
mammograms,  but  the  sample  sizes  were  quite  small.  Bull  and 
Campbell  (8)  sent  questionnaires  to  750  women  prior  to  breast 
cancer  screening  and  subsequently  to  women  with  normal  find- 
ings and  those  who  required  follow-up  procedures  as  a result  of 
abnormal  exams.  There  was  no  increase  in  general  levels  of 
depression  or  anxiety  in  any  of  the  groups;  however,  there  was 
a significant  increase  in  the  overpractice  of  BSE  among  women 
who  required  special  assessments,  especially  biopsies,  as  a con- 
sequence of  abnormal  exams.  This  is  of  concern,  since  over- 
practice of  BSE  may  diminish  the  ability  to  detect  subtle 
changes  in  breast  tissue  (75). 

Ellman  et  al.  (4)  compared  different  subgroups  of  women  in  a 
sample  of  733  women  in  the  UK  Trial  of  Early  Detection  of 
Breast  Cancer.  Three  months  after  attendance  at  a recall  clinic, 
the  same  proportion  ( 19%)  of  women  with  false  positive  results 
and  with  routine  screening  experienced  anxiety.  Women  with 
symptomatic  benign  conditions  had  anxiety  scores  that  were 
elevated  three  months  later.  Although  there  was  a short-term 
increase  in  anxiety  among  the  false  positive  group,  it  was  not 
sustained.  Sutton,  Saidi,  Bickler,  et  al.  (13)  analyzed  data  from 
the  National  Health  Service  Breast  Screening  Programme  on 
306  attenders  and  100  nonattenders;  however,  only  24  women 
were  in  the  false  positive  category.  Anxiety  was  highest  at  base- 
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line,  but,  in  general,  the  women  were  not  overly  anxious.  On  (i 
retrospective  analysis,  women  with  false  positives  recalled  feel-  n 
ing  more  anxious  than  negative  screenees.  Another  examination  i[  ) 
of  women  in  this  program  found  significant  increases  in  worry,  1 f 
and  physical,  emotional,  and  social  dysfunction  was  found  i I 
among  the  women  who  were  recalled.  Distress  was  higher  in  l 
women  with  a personal  history  of  breast  problems  or  a family  [ i 
history  of  breast  cancer  (14). 

The  false  positive  experience  may  affect  women’s  perceptions  r 1 
about  mammography  and,  thus,  make  them  anxious  about  future  ^ 
exams.  In  one  of  the  larger  studies  (nearly  300  women),  Gram,  I 
Lund,  and  Slenker  (9)  and  Gram  and  Slenker  (70)  found  that  1 
women  in  the  Tromso,  Norway,  screening  program  who  had  1 
false  positives  were  retrospectively  more  likely  than  negative 
screenees  to  rate  mammography  as  unpleasant  or  both  painful 
and  unpleasant.  Moreover,  they  found  the  effects  on  increased 
anxiety  to  be  long  lasting:  18  months  after  screening,  29%  of  i 
women  with  false  positives  reported  anxiety  compared  to  13%  ;; 
of  those  with  negative  results.  A small  proportion  (5%)  of  the 
women  with  false  positives  described  the  experience  as  the 
worst  in  their  lives.  About  1 1%  said  that  their  capacity  for  work 
was  affected  during  the  waiting  period,  but  44%  said  that  the 
abnormal  mammography  experience  had  an  overall  positive  im- 
pact on  their  lives. 

Lerman  and  colleagues  (11.16)  evaluated  women’s  psycho- 
logical responses  to  abnormal  mammograms  and  the  effect  on 
mammography  adherence.  The  authors  assessed  psychological 
responses  and  subsequent  adherence  to  mammography  among 
300  women  in  an  Independent  Practice  Association-model 
health  maintenance  organization  (HMO)  who  had  had  mammo- 
grams with  varying  levels  of  suspicion.  The  degree  of  mammo- 
gram suspicion  was  significantly  related  to  the  strength  of  the 
adverse  outcome.  Women  with  more  suspicious  abnormal  mam- 
mograms reported  significantly  elevated  levels  of  distress,  and 
their  mammography-related  anxiety  and  breast  cancer  worries 
interfered  with  their  moods  and  functioning:  in  the  high- 
suspicion  group,  47%  had  mammography-related  anxiety  and 
63%  had  worries  about  breast  cancer;  such  worries  affected  the 
moods  (38%)  and  daily  functioning  (27%)  of  these  women. 
Women  with  high  and  low  levels  of  impairment  were  less  likely 
to  practice  BSE  than  those  with  moderate  impairment.  Intentions 
to  get  mammograms  in  the  next  year  increased  directly  with  the 
level  of  mammogram  suspicion.  Most  women  with  abnormal 
mammograms  obtained  their  next  mammogram  on  schedule. 
These  data  suggest  that  even  when  the  results  of  an  abnormal 
mammogram  are  shown  not  to  be  cancer,  some  women  experi- 
ence negative  sequelae.  However,  this  study  was  conducted 
among  women  aged  50-74,  and  it  is  not  clear  to  what  extent  the 
results  would  be  similar  among  women  aged  40-49.  Neverthe- 
less, this  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  well-controlled  studies  of 
the  abnormal  mammography  experience  to  date. 

Overall,  the  studies  indicate  that  false  positives  have  a mod- 
erate but  reasonably  consistent  effect  on  such  psychological 
measures  as  anxiety,  worry,  and  distress.  The  majority  of  studies 
found  statistically  significant  short-term  increases  in  worry  and/ 
or  distress.  In  several  studies,  about  one-fifth  or  more  of  the 
women  reported  a negative  effect  of  the  abnormal  mammogram 
on  their  daily  functioning.  Few  studies  have  included  longer- 
term  impact  measures.  Lerman,  Trock,  Rimer,  et  al.  (11,16) 
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found  a substantial  impact  at  three  months  after  the  abnormal 
mammogram  result.  Gram  and  Slenker  (70)  found  significant 
anxiety  18  months  after  an  abnormal  result.  In  one  study,  the 
false  positive  event  seemed  to  cause  overpractice  of  BSE.  Again, 
few  studies  have  included  behavioral  outcomes.  It  is  not  possible 
to  determine  from  these  studies  the  impact  of  abnormal  mam- 
mograms or  the  duration  of  negative  sequelae. 

Psychosocial  Consequences  of  Mammography 

A small  body  of  literature  includes  studies  of  the  psychologi- 
cal consequences  of  mammography  in  general.  These  studies  are 
summarized  in  Table  2 (17-20).  We  did  not  consider  the  larger 
literature  that  is  based  primarily  on  retrospective  accounts  of  the 
mammography  experience. 

Fine,  Rimer,  and  Watts  (18)  interviewed  250  women  imme- 
diately after  they  had  mammograms:  60%  of  the  women  were 
anxious  about  having  a mammogram,  and  20%  were  extremely 
anxious.  African-American  women  were  significantly  more  anx- 
ious than  white  women,  and  those  with  a high-school  education 
or  less  were  significantly  more  anxious  than  those  with  more 
education.  Some  of  this  anxiety  seemed  to  be  due  to  a lack  of 
information  about  what  to  expect.  Baines,  To,  and  Wall  (77) 
assessed  reactions  to  mammography  among  active  respondents 
as  part  of  the  Canadian  National  Breast  Screening  Study 
(NBSS).  Only  5.4%  of  the  women  said  they  were  anxious  about 
their  mammograms,  but  the  majority  of  those  who  responded 
this  way  said  it  was  because  of  an  abnormal  referral.  In  a large 
sample  (over  2,000  women).  Walker,  Cordiner,  Gilbert,  et  al. 
(20)  found  that  prior  to  screening,  nearly  20%  of  the  women  had 
clinically  significant  anxiety  scores  and  6%  had  clinically  sig- 
nificant depression  scores.  These  scores  decreased  significantly 
between  baseline  and  screening.  Some  women  reported  such 
adverse  effects  as  difficulty  sleeping,  inability  to  concentrate, 
and  inability  to  relax  or  feel  happy  during  the  week  before 
screening. 

One  study  (79)  with  a small  sample  (n  = 53)  indicated  that 
women  with  a high  familial  risk  of  breast  cancer  had  signifi- 
cantly higher  levels  of  both  acute  and  nonspecific  distress  and 
avoidant  and  intrusive  thoughts  after  mammography  when  com- 
pared to  normal-risk  women.  These  results  persisted  one  month 
after  the  normal  report.  The  impact  of  family  or  other  risk  factors 
on  response  to  mammography  should  be  investigated  further, 
since  these  women  are  likely  to  be  advised  to  start  mammogra- 
phy at  a younger  age. 

Thus,  the  evidence  from  these  studies  suggests  that  a sub- 
stantial proportion  (20%-60%)  of  women  are  anxious  about 
mammography  before  their  exams;  in  some  cases,  the  evi- 
dence was  clinically  significant.  This  baseline  level  of  anxiety, 
then,  could  be  exacerbated  by  abnormal  results.  Some  women 
seem  to  be  more  adversely  affected  than  others  by  the  mam- 
mography experience.  Among  those  more  vulnerable  to  distress 
were  African-American  women,  those  with  lower  levels  of 
education,  and  those  with  a family  history  of  breast  cancer. 
These  may  be  the  same  women  who  will  have  more  negative 
reactions  to  the  abnormal  mammography  result,  but  more  infor- 
mation is  needed.  Many  women  clearly  would  benefit  from  bet- 
ter preparation.  Fine  et  al.  (78),  for  example,  found  that  anxiety 
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was  higher  in  women  who  felt  less  prepared  for  the  mammo- 
gram. 

Interventions  to  Reduce  Negative  Psychosocial 
Consequences  and  to  Improve  Coping 

There  has  been  scant  research  on  interventions  designed  to 
reduce  anxiety  and  distress  and  to  improve  coping  after  an  ab- 
normal result.  In  one  of  the  few  studies  in  this  area.  Ferman, 
Ross,  Boyce,  et  al.  (27)  sent  women  in  an  experimental  condi- 
tion a booklet  designed  to  improve  adherence  to  the  subsequent 
mammogram  following  an  abnormal  test.  The  brief  psychoedu- 
cational  booklet  resulted  in  a statistically  significant  13%  in- 
crease in  adherence  to  the  subsequent  mammogram. 

Discussion 

The  research  base  on  the  psychosocial  consequences  of  mam- 
mography, in  general,  and  abnormal  mammograms,  in  particu- 
lar, is  extremely  limited.  There  are  major  methodological  defi- 
ciencies among  the  published  research  studies.  The  investigators 
have  studied  different  age  groups  and  different  time  intervals 
and  used  a range  of  measures,  measurements,  and  outcomes.  In 
many  cases,  the  sample  sizes  were  so  small  as  to  render  the 
results  primarily  exploratory.  Some  investigators  have  assessed 
responses  immediately  after  the  abnormal  experience;  others 
have  used  different  time  points.  There  is  little  consistency  in  the 
use  of  measures,  and  the  selections  rarely  have  been  justified. 
Only  two  of  the  above-mentioned  studies — those  by  Bull  and 
Campbell  (8)  and  by  Walker  et  al.  (20) — utilized  a common 
measure  to  assess  the  psychosocial  impact  of  mammography, 
and  their  samples  were  quite  different.  These  studies  incorpo- 
rated the  Hospital  Anxiety  and  Depression  Scale  (HADS)  to 
assess  the  effect  of  mammography  on  depression  and  anxiety. 
Overall,  women  attending  for  routine  mammography  experi- 
enced mean  reductions  in  anxiety  of  2.7%  (20)  and  10.9%  (8) 
following  the  mammogram.  Corresponding  reductions  in  de- 
pression were  10.3%  (20)  and  15.4%  (8). 

The  lack  of  a common  set  of  measures  across  studies  makes 
it  inappropriate  to  conduct  formal  meta-analyses.  Without  a 
standardized  measure,  such  as  an  effect  size,  it  is  difficult  to 
compare  the  results  of  one  study  to  another.  Moreover,  often  the 
measures  themselves  are  inappropriate.  For  example,  general 
distress  may  not  be  as  sensitive  a measure  as  screening-related 
distress  (14). 

Different  levels  of  support  have  been  provided  to  help  women 
cope  with  the  abnormal  experience,  thus  serving  as  a potential 
confounder.  Women's  reactions  also  may  be  affected  by  how  the 
results  are  communicated.  The  generalizability  of  results  may 
also  be  limited  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  studies  have  been 
conducted  in  European  countries  where  health  care  is  provided 
free  by  the  government,  invitations  are  issued  for  mammogra- 
phy, and  psychosocial  support  seems  more  likely  to  be  provided. 

Thus,  it  is  difficult  to  reach  clear  conclusions  about  the  impact 
of  mammography  or  abnormal  mammograms  on  such  outcomes 
as  anxiety,  distress,  or  adherence  to  recommended  breast  screen- 
ing. Among  some  women,  there  does  seem  to  be  short-term 
distress,  and  at  least  one  study  shows  that  the  level  of  distress  is 
related  to  the  index  of  mammogram  suspicion.  The  effects  are 
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Table  1.  Psychological  responses  to  abnormal  mammograms 


Authors 


Sample  size  Age 


Methods 


Time  of 
measurement 


Bartolucci  G. 
Savron  G,  Fava 
GA,  Grandi  S, 
Troinbini  G, 
Orlandi  C. 

1989  (7) 


Bull  AR,  Campbell 
MJ.  1991  (S) 


50  patients  who  had 

Group  1 : 

Consecutive  unselected 

Group  1:  Immediately 

a normal 

Mean  = 38.2 

women  attending  breast 

prior  to 

thermogram,  20 

Range  = 17-61 

screening  clinic  in  Italy. 

thermography  and 

patients  for  whom 

Group  2: 

SAQs.  RR  not  available. 

then  3 to  4 days 

there  was  an 

Mean  = 48.8 

later,  after  learning 

abnormal 
thermogram  that 
turned  out  not  to 
be  cancer 

Range  = 41-61 

of  norma!  result 
Group  2;  SAQ 

administered  before 
mammogram,  which 
followed  abnormal 
thermography  and  3 
to  4 days  later,  after 
learning  of  normal 
results 

1 125  women 

All  over  age  50 

Screening  reactions  were 
assessed  at  invitation, 
mammogram,  attendance 
at  special  clinic  for 
abnormal  follow-up.  and 
surgical  biopsy  in  the  UK. 
Women  at  the  first  stage 
were  selected  from  six 
general  practices  in 
screening  programs. 
Subsequent  normal 
samples  were  drawn  for 
the  three  next  stages. 

SAQs.  RR  = 76%* 

Invitation, 
mammogram, 
attendance  at 
follow-up  clinic,  and 
biopsy 

Ellman  R,  Angeli  733  women  45-71 

N,  Christians  A, 

Moss  S, 

Chaimberlain  J. 

Maguire  P. 

1989  (4) 


Gram  IT,  Lund  E, 
Slenker  SE. 
1990(9) 


126  women  with  40  and  older 

false  positives  and 
152  women  with 
normal  exams 


GHQ  administered  to  302 
women  attending  routine 
screening,  300  women 
attending  for  follow-up  of 
positive  results,  and  150 
women  with  breast 
symptoms  that  were 
benign.  Women  were 
recruited  on  a weekly 
basis  from  clinics  in  the 
UK.  RR  = 94.7%* 
(women  approached  who 
completed  both 
questionnaires) 

Women  in  the  Tromso 
Screening  Program, 
Tromso,  Norway,  were 
mailed  SAQ  six  months 
after  screening 
mammogram. 
Questionnaires  were  also 
sent  to  non-attenders  and 
a community  sample. 
In-person  interviews 
conducted  18  months 
following  screening. 

RRs  = 79%  (study 
group),  73%  (comparison 
group) 


At  clinic  before  seeing 
doctor,  women 
completed  SAQ, 
then  3 months  later, 
questionnaire  was 
administered  to 
women  in  their 
homes. 


After  screening  (same 
time  for 
non-screened 
women)  and  18 
months  later 


Results 

Patients  showed  significant 
decreases  in  anxiety  (p<.001), 
depression  (p<.001),  somatic 
arousal  (p<.01),  worry  about 
illness  (p<.05),  concern  about 
pain  (p<.05),  and  fear  of  dying 
(p<.01 ) after  hearing  the  normal 
results.  There  was  a further 
decrease  in  anxiety  and  concern 
about  pain  when  women 
learned  of  normal  mammogram 
(pc. 05).  Thus,  the  authors  noted 
that  the  experience  entailed 
significant  emotional  arousal. 

Significant  increase  in  frequency 
of  BSE  occurred  as  index  of 
abnormality  increased  (pc.001). 
After  screening,  29/226 
practiced  BSE  1 or  more  times 
per  week;  64  had  increased 
BSE  and  26  had  decreased 
BSE.  No  significant  differences 
in  anxiety  were  found  between 
the  groups;  10%  in  abnormal 
groups  said  screening  had  left 
them  more  anxious;  10%  of 
biopsy  group  had  increased 
BSE  to  more  than  1 time  per 
week.  Authors  concluded  that 
the  psychological  effects  were 
of  note  in  women  who  needed 
biopsy. 

Women  in  the  false  positive  and 
symptomatic  benign 
abnormalities  groups  had 
significantly  greater  anxiety 
scores  than  those  having  routine 
screening  (p<.02  and  p<.002).  3 
months  later,  the  FP  and  routine 
group  had  the  same  level  of 
anxiety,  but  this  anxiety  was 
significantly  decreased  among 
both  groups  (pc. 005,  pc.05). 


29%  of  women  with  false 
positives  reported  anxiety  18 
months  after  the  event 
compared  to  13%  of  those  with 
negative  results  (p  = .001).  5% 
described  FP  as  the  worst  thing 
they  had  ever  experienced.  18 
months  later,  the  majority  of 
FPs  reported  the  same  quality 
of  life  as  those  with  negative 
exams.  Women’s  perceptions  of 
the  work-up  period  were  longer 
than  those  documented  in 
hospital  files  (p  = .05).  63% 
said  that  they  were  anxious 
compared  to  16%  in  the 
reference  group.  11%  in  the 
recall  group  said  that  they  had 
less  capacity  for  work  until 
they  learned  of  their  results. 
44%  said  that  the  workup 
experience  had  an  overall 
positive  impact  on  their  lives. 
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Table  1 — Continued 


Authors 


Sample  size  Age 


Time  of 

Methods  measurement 


Gram  IT,  Slenker 

Negative  screens 

Median  = 46 

SE.  1992  (10) 

(NS)  = 209, 

False  positives  = 
160,  Non-attenders 
= 178, 

Population  sample 
= 164 

Range  = 40-61 

Lerman  C,  Track 

121  women  with  Mean  = 58 

B,  Rimer  BK, 

normal  findings, 

Boyce  A,  Jepson 

1 19  with  low 

C,  Engstrom  PF. 

suspicion 

1991  (11) 

mammograms  and 

68  with  high 
suspicion 
mammograms  but 
not  breast  cancer 
(N  = 308) 

As  part  of  the  third  Tromso, 
Norway,  study,  all 
abnormals  who  did  not 
have  cancer  were 
identified,  along  with  a 
sample  of  negative 
screenees  and 
non-attenders  and  a 
random  population 
sample.  SAQs.  RRs:  84% 
(screened  negatives),  89% 
(false  positives),  38% 
(non-attenders),  66% 
(population  sample) 
Women  were  selected  from 
an  HMO  pool  of  women 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  who  had  recent 
mammograms  and  had  not 
been  diagnosed  with 
breast  cancer.  Subjects 
were  interviewed  by 
phone.  RR  = 85% 


After  mammography 
was  completed; 
exact  timing  not 
available 


3 months  from 
mammogram 


Lidbrink  E,  Levi  L, 

45  women  who  were  NA 

36  women  were  told  of 

2 different 

Pettersson  I, 

recalled  for  3-view 

normal  findings  1 hour 

measurements; 

Rosendahl  I, 

mammographic 

after  mammograms;  the 

immediately  after 

Rutqvist  LE,  de 

exams  and  did  not 

other  nine  were  told  one 

mammogram  and 

la  Torre  B.  et  al. 

have  breast  cancer 

week  later.  The  study. 

three  weeks  after 

1995  (12) 

which  took  place  in 

they  were 

Sweden,  includes  not  only 

determined  free  of 

psychological  but  also 

breast  cancer.  Long 

endocrine  and 

term  (6  and  12 

immunological  measures. 

months)  follow-up 

SAQs.  RR  = 98% 

on  10  randomly 

(volunteered), 

RR  = 92%*  (after  women 
with  breast  cancer 
excluded) 

chosen  women 

Sutton  S,  Saidi  G, 

Two  overlapping  Mean  = 58 

This  study  had  a prospective 

Questionnaires  at  three 

Bickler  G, 

samples.  Sample  A 

design  with  a retrospective 

points:  baseline. 

Hunter  J. 

included  795 

analysis  of  anxiety  and 

screening  visit,  and 

1995 (13) 

women  who  were 

was  conducted  in  the  UK. 

nine  months  later 

due  for  screening 

SAQs. 

at  a mobile  unit 

Sample  A 

and  returned 

RR  = 53%*  (completed 

questionnaires  at  2 

both  questionnaires) 

times.  Sample  B 

RR  = 27%*  (included  in 

included  732 

analysis) 

women  who 

Sample  B 

attended  clinic 

RR  = 84%  (provided 

during  3-month 

adequate  data) 

period  and 

RR  = 35%*  (included  in 

provided  complete 
data.  306  attenders 

analysis) 

common  to  both 

samples  and  100 
non-attenders  from 

Sample  A were 
included.  Only  24 

FPs  in  all. 

Results 

Significantly  more  women  in  the 
false  positive  group  than  in  the 
NS  group  reported  the 
mammogram  to  be  unpleasant 
(26%)  or  both  painful  and 
unpleasant  (11%)  (pc.Ol). 
Among  the  FP  group,  women 
who  had  been  anxious  about 
breast  cancer  at  previous  exams 
were  more  likely  to  be  anxious 
at  the  current  mammogram 
(pc.OOl). 

47%  of  women  with  high 
suspicion  mammograms  had 
mammogram-related  anxiety, 
and  63%  had  worries  about 
breast  cancer.  38%  of  women 
said  that  their  worries  affected 
their  mood,  and  27%  said  that 
their  daily  functioning  was 
affected.  41%  of  those  with 
high  suspicion  findings 
compared  to  28%  of  normals 
said  they  were  at  least 
somewhat  worried  about  breast 
cancer.  A decrease  in  concerns 
about  breast  cancer  decreased 
chances  of  subsequent 
mammography  adherence 
among  all  groups.  Most  women 
had  subsequent  mammograms 
on  schedule. 

The  mean  mood  score  was  lower 
at  time  1 than  time  2 (p<.05); 
no  differences  in  endocrine  or 
immunologic  function  were 
found.  Emotion-focused  copers 
had  higher  cortisol  levels  than 
problem-focused  copers, 
suggesting  greater  stress.  The 
authors  speculated  that  the  short 
waiting  period  may  have 
attenuated  the  results. 


Main  analyses  were  on  306 

attenders  and  100  non-attenders. 
There  was  no  significant 
difference  in  anxiety  pre-  and 
postscreening.  Younger  women 
were  significantly  more  anxious 
(p<.01).  On  retrospective 
analysis,  women  with  false 
positive  results  recalled  feeling 
more  anxiety  at  every  stage  as 
well  as  more  pain  and 
discomfort. 
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Table  1 — Continued 


Authors 


Sample  size 


Age 


Methods 


Time  of 
measurement 


Results 


Swanson  V,  1285  women 

McIntosh  IB, 

Power  KG, 

Dobson  H. 

1996  (14) 


50-64  SAQs  were  used  to  assess 

anxiety,  concern  about 
breast  problems  and  other 
effects  on  women  invited 
to  the  UK  National  Health 
Service  Breast  Screening 
Program. 

RRs  = 49%  (women 
invited  for  screening), 

68%  (women  attending  for 
mammography) 


56%  of  the  women  who  attended 
screening  reported  reduced 
anxiety  as  a result  of  screening,  | 
while  13%  reported  increased  I 
anxiety.  Women  with  a family 
history  of  breast  cancer  or 
breast  disease  tended  to  be 
more  worried.  Mammography 
did  not  increase  anxiety  among  , 
those  not  previously  worried.  I 
There  was  a significant  increase  II 
in  worry  and  physical, 
emotional  and  social 
dysfunction  in  the  group  of 
women  who  were  recalled 
(p^.05)  and  assessed  at  the 
time  of  recall. 


Baseline  and  after 
screening 


RR  = response  rate,  * = response  rate  calculated  by  reviewers;  SAQ  = self-administered  questionnaire;  GHQ  = general  health  questionnaire. 


relatively  modest  but  not  insignificant,  with  most  studies  indi- 
cating, not  surprisingly,  a significant  increase  in  anxiety  among 
women  with  abnormal  results.  While  the  majority  of  women  do 
not  suffer  short-term  harm,  there  seems  to  be  a small  group  of 
women  who  are  affected  adversely.  As  Gram  et  al.  (9)  showed, 
the  increased  level  of  anxiety  persisted  18  months  after  screen- 
ing. Thus,  the  sequelae  seem  to  be  largely  psychological — 
effects  on  such  variables  as  worry,  distress,  and  intrusive 
thoughts.  To  date,  there  is  no  evidence  of  a negative  impact  on 
subsequent  mammography  adherence,  but  only  one  study  in- 
cluded this  as  a major  outcome. 

There  is  a need  for  rigorous  research  that  includes  sufficient 
numbers  of  women  aged  40-49.  Sample  sizes  should  be  ad- 
equate enough  to  conduct  subgroup  analyses  by  race  and  age.  It 
would  be  useful  to  determine  how  long  any  negative  effects 
persist  after  an  abnormal  mammogram.  Research  should  be  con- 
ducted in  the  United  States,  where  cost  may  be  a factor  in  re- 
sponse to  the  abnormal  experience  and  where  there  is  not  a 
national  health  care  system.  Ideally,  some  studies  would  use 
telephone  or  in-person  interviews  to  avoid  the  limitations  of 
self-administered  questionnaires  (22).  It  would  be  helpful  to  ob- 
tain information  about  whether  women  missed  time  from  work 
or  usual  activities  in  order  to  calculate  the  indirect  costs  and 
impacts  of  abnormal  mammograms  on  women’s  lives. 

It  is  critical  to  characterize  the  women  who  may  be  more 
likely  to  suffer  adverse  effects.  As  Swanson,  McIntosh,  Power, 
et  al.  (14)  caution,  it  is  important  to  recognize  the  diversity  of 
responses  when  examining  the  impact  of  screening  programs. 
Considering  the  effect  on  larger  populations  may  mask  substan- 
tial subgroup  differences.  If  women  at  high  risk  for  problems  in 
coping  can  be  identified,  they  can  be  provided  with  intervention 
in  a proactive  manner.  There  is  some  suggestion  that  women 
with  a strong  family  history  may  be  affected  more  negatively  by 
an  abnormal  mammogram  (14,19),  but  there  are  few  data.  Ler- 
man,  Daly,  Sands,  et  al.  (23)  found  an  inverse  association  be- 
tween psychological  distress  and  family  history  among  women 
with  a family  history  of  breast  cancer.  Lerman,  Lustbader, 
Rimer,  et  al.  (24)  also  found  that  high-risk  women  who  were 
very  anxious  did  not  benefit  from  a risk-counseling  program.  So, 


at  least  among  some  women,  there  is  reason  for  concern,  j 
Clearly,  anxiety  can  interfere  with  learning.  More  investigation 
of  this  group  is  essential,  since  the  current  activity  in  genetic 
testing  for  cancer  susceptibility  is  likely  to  result  in  more 
younger  women  having  mammograms,  with  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  more  abnormal  results. 

It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  the  negative  psychosocial  se-  | 
quelae  of  mammography  might  affect  follow-up  recommenda- 
tions for  additional  tests  or  delay  in  seeking  care  for  potential 
cancer  symptoms  (5).  Noncompliance  with  follow-up  recom- 
mendations continues  to  be  a problem  (25).  Moreover,  there  is 
no  information  on  the  cumulative  impact  of  more  than  one  ab- 
normal mammogram.  There  is  reason  to  hypothesize  that  a sec- 
ond or  third  abnormal  result  could  be  especially  distressing,  but 
there  are  no  data  in  this  area. 

The  results  of  the  Fine  et  al.  (18)  study  suggest  that  better 
communication  is  needed  throughout  the  process.  This  should 
begin  with  preparation  for  the  mammogram.  Moreover,  anything 
that  can  be  done  to  minimize  the  time  between  follow-up  pro- 
cedures and  communication  of  results  to  women  probably  will 
reduce  adverse  effects  (4,9,26). 

The  impact  of  brief  psychoeducational  interventions  and  other 
interventions  designed  to  help  women  cope  with  the  abnormal 
experience  should  be  investigated.  Researchers  should  test  the 
efficacy  of  different  strategies,  not  only  to  communicate  abnor- 
mal findings,  but  to  help  women  cope  with  the  anxiety  that 
occurs  during  the  waiting  period  and  thereafter.  Only  a subset  of 
women  are  at  risk  for  extreme  anxiety,  but  there  must  be  a 
mechanism  by  which  to  identify  them  and  provide  them  with  the 
needed  support.  Lerman  et  al.  (21)  demonstrated  a 13%  increase 
in  mammography  adherence  with  a minimal  type  of  mailed  psy- 
choeducational intervention.  This  is  extremely  promising  and 
suggests  that  low-cost,  low-intensity  interventions  may  have 
some  value  in  facilitating  effective  coping  in  response  to  the 
abnormal  mammography  experience.  Telephone  counseling  has 
been  used  effectively  in  a number  of  health-related  areas  (27)  to 
assist  women  who  have  particular  difficulty  in  coping.  It  is  not 
known  whether  women  in  their  forties  would  have  different 
intervention  needs  than  women  aged  50  and  older. 
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Table  2.  Psychological  aspects  of  the  mammography  experience 


Time  of 

Authors 

Sample  size 

Age 

Methods 

measurement 

Results 

Baines  CJ,  To  T, 

2299  women 

40-59  at  date  of 

SAQs  used  to  assess 

At  completion  of 

After  screening,  only  5.4%  said 

Wall  C. 

entry 

attitudes  after 

screening 

they  were  anxious;  15%  said 

1990  (17) 

participation  in  the 

they  were  neither  reassured  nor 

Canadian  NBSS.  After 

anxious.  Of  women  who 

screening  was 

reported  anxiety,  60%  said  it 

completed,  RR  = 82%. 

was  because  of  abnormal 
referral. 

Fine  MK, 

255  women 

Mean  = 52.8 

Interviews  with  women  in 

Immediately  after 

60%  of  the  women  said  they  felt 

Rimer  BK, 

Philadelphia  right  after 

mammogram 

anxious  about  their 

Watts  P. 

mammograms.  An 

mammograms;  one-third  were 

1993  (18) 

inception  cohort  was 

quite  a bit  or  extremely 

obtained  through 

anxious.  71%  of 

radiology  centers.  RR 

African-American  women  were 

not  available. 

anxious  compared  to  41%  of 
white  women  (pc.0001).  First 
time  mammograms  were  more 
stressful  than  subsequent 
mammograms  (p  = .002).  83% 
of  women  with  less  than  a high 
school  education  reported 
anxiety  compared  with  54%  of 
women  who  had  a high-school 
education  or  more  (p  = .001). 
16%  of  all  women  were  very 
worried  about  the  result. 

Valdimarsdottir 

58  women  (none 

Risk  group 

Women  with  a family 

One  month  after 

Acute  distress  was  significantly 

HB,  Bovbjerg 

with  abnormal 

Mean  = 43.1 

history  were  recruited 

screening 

higher  prior  to  mammography 

DH,  Kash  KM, 

reports  were 

Compar.  group 

through  a high  risk 

as  compared  to  2 follow-ups 

Holland  JC, 

allowed) 

Mean  = 39.3 

clinic  in  New  York,  NY 

(p  = .005).  The  total  mood 

Osborne  MP, 

(n  = 26).  A comparison 

disturbance  decreased  in  the 

Miller  DG. 

group  was  recruited 

risk  group  but  not  in  the 

1995  (19) 

from  the  community 

comparison  group  (p<.006). 

(n  = 32).  Measures 

Nonspecific  psychological 

were  obtained  at 

distress  was  higher  in  the  risk 

baseline  and  two  time 

group  (p  = .04).  They  also  had 

points  after  screening. 

higher  levels  of  intrusive 

) 

SAQs.  RR  = 81%* 

thoughts  about  breast  cancer 

(high-risk  women), 

(p  = .009)  and  avoidant 

84%*  (comparison 

thoughts  (p  = .006)  even  one 

group,  eligible  and 
agreed  to  participate) 

month  after  normal  result. 

Walker  LG, 

1635  women 

NA 

Women  eligible  for  the 

Prior  to  invitation  and 

Anxiety  and  depression  scales 

Cordiner  CM, 

completed 

national  screening 

at  screening 

were  significantly  lower  at 

Gilbert  FJ, 

questionnaires 

program  in  Scotland 

screening  than  at  baseline 

Needham  G, 

at  both  baseline 

completed  SAQs  before 

(p<.002,  pc.0001).  At 

Deans  HE, 

and  screening 

invitation  and  at 

screening,  19.9%  obtained  a 

Affleck  IR.  et  al. 

screening  six  weeks 

clinically  significant  anxiety 

1994  (20) 

later.  RR  = 89.5% 

score  while  5.7%  obtained  a 

(baseline  questionnaires 

clinically  significant  depression 

completed) 

score.  Some  women  reported 
stress-related  behavior  changes 
in  the  week  before  screening. 
Sleep,  worry,  and  the  ability  to 
concentrate,  relax,  and  feel 
happy  were  adversely  affected 
and  subjects  reported  more 
irritability.  However,  the 
proportion  of  women  who 
reported  these  changes  was 
modest  (from  7%  for  ability  to 
feel  happy  to  17.8%  for 
sleeping).  Adverse  changes 
were  correlated  with  anxiety 
and  depression. 

RR  = response  rate;  * = response  rate  calculated  by  reviewers;  SAQ  = self-administered  questionnaire. 
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Conclusions 

The  agenda  for  the  study  of  abnormal  mammograms  should 
include  the  following  areas. 

1 . Research  is  needed  to  characterize  the  impact  of  abnormal 
mammograms.  Answers  to  the  following  questions  are 
needed. 

• What  are  the  psychosocial  consequences  of  abnormal  mam- 

mography and  how  long  do  they  last? 

• How  does  abnormal  mammography  affect  adherence  to 

subsequent  mammograms? 

• Are  the  effects  related  to  the  index  of  suspicion? 

• What  is  the  cumulative  impact  of  more  than  one  abnormal 

mammogram? 

• Who  are  the  women  at  most  risk  for  extreme  distress? 

• Do  women  with  a family  history  and/or  an  identified  ge- 

netic mutation  predisposing  them  to  breast  cancer  need 
special  attention? 

• What  are  the  direct  and  indirect  costs  of  abnormal  mam- 

mograms? 

2.  Research  is  needed  to  improve  communication  throughout 
the  mammography  experience  and  especially  for  women  with 
abnormal  results. 

3.  Intervention  research  also  is  needed  to  develop  and  test  cost- 
effective  interventions  to  aid  women  in  coping  with  abnormal 
mammograms. 

4.  Special  interventions  may  be  needed  for  women  who  expe- 
rience extreme  distress  about  the  abnormal  result. 

5.  The  research  should  be  methodologically  rigorous,  with  ad- 
equate power  and  standardized  measures  and  measurement 
points. 

At  present,  there  are  more  questions  than  answers.  One  of  the 
more  intriguing  questions  is  why  there  has  been  so  little  inquiry 
in  an  area  that  is  of  such  vital  concern. 
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Variation  of  Benefits  and  Harms  of  Breast 
Cancer  Screening  With  Age 

Russell  Harris* 


The  critical  issue  in  deciding  whether  to  recommend  breast 
cancer  screening  for  women  in  their  forties  is  to  determine 
whether  potential  benefits  are  substantially  greater  than  po- 
tential harms.  Recent  evidence  from  randomized  clinical  tri- 
als makes  it  likely  that,  after  10-12  years  of  follow-up,  there 
is  a real  benefit  from  screening  women  ages  40-49,  on  the 
order  of  a 15-20%  reduction  in  the  relative  risk  of  breast 
cancer  death.  This  relative  risk  reduction  translates  into  an 
absolute  risk  reduction  of  1-2  women  whose  lives  are  ex- 
tended from  screening  1,000  women  in  their  forties  annually 
for  10  years  (i.e.,  about  one  life  extended  per  5,000  mammo- 
grams). The  absolute  benefit  of  screening  increases  with  age. 
Evidence  about  potential  harms  is  less  well  established,  but  it 
is  compelling  that  there  are  15-40  times  as  many  false  posi- 
tive as  true  positive  mammograms  (depending  on  the  pa- 
tient’s age),  and  that  at  least  some  of  the  women  with  false 
positive  mammograms  have  ongoing  psychological  distress 
as  a result.  Some  30%  of  all  women  who  are  screened  an- 
nually during  their  forties  will  have  at  least  one  false  positive 
mammogram  and  this  probability  likely  decreases  with  ad- 
vancing age.  If  the  balance  between  benefits  and  harms  is 
judged  to  be  a “close  call”  for  women  in  their  forties,  a 
blanket  recommendation  for  all  is  inappropriate.  Instead, 
each  woman  in  her  forties  should  be  helped  to  understand 
the  pros  and  cons  of  screening,  to  clarify  her  ow  n values,  and 
to  consider  with  her  primary  care  physician  what  decision 
would  be  best  for  her.  [Monogr  Natl  Cancer  Inst  1997;22: 
139-143] 


Getting  the  Question  Right 

The  question  I wish  to  address  is  what  level  of  recommenda- 
tion to  make  to  women  of  different  ages  about  breast  cancer 
screening.  I want  to  emphasize  the  phrase  “what  level  of  rec- 
ommendation.” Some  may  think  the  answer  is  a simple  “yes” 
or  “no” — either  we  recommend  or  we  don't.  The  strength  of  the 
recommendation,  however,  should  depend  on  the  strength  of  the 
evidence  about  two  issues:  the  benefits  of  screening  and  the 
harms  of  screening.  The  real  question,  then,  is  not  whether  there 
is  some  small  benefit  demonstrated  for  screening  women  in  their 
forties.  The  issue  is  larger  than  a "P-value.”  What  we  need  to 
know  is  where  the  balance  lies  between  the  magnitude  of  ben- 
efits and  harms  for  different  age  (or  other  risk)  groups. 

But  what  do  we  do  in  cases  where  the  balance  between  ben- 
efits and  harms  is  not  clear,  as  I believe  is  the  case  with  breast 
cancer  screening  for  women  in  their  forties?  In  these  cases,  there 
is  a third  option  beyond  recommending  or  not  recommending. 
Physicians  may  also  raise  the  issue  of  breast  cancer  screening 
with  their  patients,  help  them  understand  the  benefits  and  harms, 
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and  encourage  them  to  participate  in  making  an  individualized 
decision.  My  aim,  then,  is  to  provide  an  overview  of  the  benefits 
and  harms  of  screening  for  women  in  their  forties,  so  that  these 
women,  with  the  help  of  their  physicians,  can  make  the  most 
appropriate  decision  for  themselves. 

Mortality  Benefits  of  Screening 

Screening  seeks  to  decrease  the  risk  of  dying  of  breast  cancer, 
not  the  risk  of  getting  it.  The  specific  risk  a woman  is  trying  to 
reduce  by  being  screened  for  the  next  10  years  is  the  risk  of 
eventually  dying  of  cancer  diagnosed  in  those  next  10  years. 
These  risks  for  women  of  different  ages,  calculated  from  the 
National  Cancer  Institute's  Surveillance.  Epidemiology,  and 
End  Results  (SEER)  data  before  widespread  screening,  are  given 
in  the  second  column  of  Table  1 (/).  Not  surprisingly,  the  risk 
increases  with  age. 

To  date,  eight  randomized  trials  of  mammography  screening 
among  women  aged  40  and  older  have  been  conducted  in  Swe- 
den, the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  Mor- 
tality reduction  in  these  trials  is  measured  in  terms  of  a “relative 
risk”  reduction — that  is,  the  reduction  in  risk  of  dying  of  breast 
cancer  in  a screened  group  relative  to  the  baseline  risk  in  an 
unscreened  group.  When  the  relative  risk  reduction  from  these 
randomized  trials  (Table  1,  column  3)  is  factored  in,  we  can 
calculate  the  absolute  risk  reduction  (Table  1,  column  4) — the 
number  of  women  per  1,000  whose  lives  would  ultimately  be 
extended  by  screening  over  10  years.  The  new  evidence  from  the 
Swedish  randomized  trials  makes  it  likely  that  there  is  a real 
benefit,  and  that  it  is  on  the  order  of  a 15-20%  relative  risk 
reduction.  If  the  relative  risk  reduction  for  women  in  their  forties 
is  10-15%,  then  one  woman  would  have  her  life  extended  for 
screening  1,000  women  for  10  years.  If  the  relative  reduction  for 
this  age  group  is  about  20%,  then  the  lives  of  about  two  women 
would  be  extended  for  screening  1,000  women  for  10  years 
(about  one  life  extended  per  5.000  mammograms). 

Table  1 illustrates  that  the  benefit  of  screening — the  number 
of  women  per  1,000  whose  lives  are  extended — increases  with 
age.  Some  have  made  the  claim  that  the  benefit  of  screening  is 
the  same  for  women  in  their  forties  as  for  those  in  their  fifties  or 
sixties.  These  claims  have  used  the  relative  risk  reduction  as  a 
measure  of  benefit.  It  is  clear  from  Table  1,  however,  that  even 
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Table  1.  Benefits  of  screening 


Age 

Risk  per 

1,000  women* 

Relative  risk 
reduction  (%) 

Absolute 
risk  reduction' 

40 

7.8 

16** 

1.2 

23tt 

1.8 

50 

12.9 

15 

1.9 

30 

3.9 

60 

19.5 

30 

5.9 

5*70 

25.3 

30| 

7.6 

*Rate  of  dying  in  next  15-20  years  of  breast  cancer  diagnosed  in  next  10 
years,  from  SEER  data,  1973-1980  and  1989-1991. 

tNumber  of  lives  ultimately  extended  per  1,000  by  screening  over  the  next  10 
years. 

**From  Swedish  meta-analysis. 

ttFrom  Edinburgh  trial,  beginning  with  age  45  years. 

^Extrapolated  from  60-69  age  group. 

if  the  relative  risk  reduction  is  equivalent  in  different  age  groups 
(which  is  not  at  all  certain  from  the  trials),  the  absolute  benefit 
in  number  of  lives  extended  per  1 ,000  women  screened  increases 
with  age. 

Effects  of  Screening  on  Nonmortality  Outcomes 

Screening  is  a “double-edged  sword”  that  can  result  in  either 
benefits  or  harms.  There  is  a need  for  more  research  on  both 
nonmortality  benefits  and  harms  of  screening.  The  potential 
magnitude  of  the  effects,  however,  is  apparent  from  examining 
the  screening  “cascade” — that  is,  the  expected  sequence  of 
events  following  screening.  This  cascade  is  shown  in  Figs.  1 and 
2 for  a single  screening  of  a hypothetical  population  of  10,000 
women  who  are  being  screened  regularly  (i.e.,  “incidence” 
screens  as  opposed  to  “prevalence”  screens).  The  figures  as- 
sume a conservative  mammogram  “positivity”  rate  of  5% — that 
is,  5%  of  all  cases  will  require  further  evaluation.  This  rate 


Fig.  1.  Extended  lives:  2-6  each  year  (one  in  1,700  to  one  in  5,000  screened). 
Reprinted  with  permission  from  (1). 


Fig.  2.  Extended  lives:  uncertain,  but  if  relative  risk  reduction  is  same  as  women 
50-70.  then  1-2  lives  will  be  extended  (i.e.,  one  in  5,000  to  one  in  10,000 
screened).  Reprinted  with  permission  from  (/). 


is  indicative  of  many  excellent  mammography  practices  (2)  and 
is  much  less  than  the  11%  found  in  a recent  national  survey  (2). 
Using  the  higher  rate  would  double  the  number  of  false  posi- 
tives. Sensitivity  of  mammography  is  taken  from  average  sen- 
sitivity in  the  trials  ( 4 ),  and  incidence  of  cancer  is  taken  from 
SEER  data  (5). 

Screen-Negative  Women 

As  seen  in  both  figures,  most  women  screened  are  negative. 
The  great  majority  of  these  women  are  truly  negative — they  do 
not  have  breast  cancer.  A few,  however,  truly  have  cancer  but 
are  screen  negative — that  is,  they  are  falsely  negative.  A re- 
search priority  is  to  find  out  whether  some  of  these  women  have 
been  injured  by  false  reassurance.  It  seems  possible  that  some 
may  ignore  early  symptoms  of  breast  cancer  because  they  have 
been  reassured  by  the  negative  mammogram.  We  don’t  know 
how  often  this  really  happens. 

The  true  negatives  would  seem  to  be  in  a position  to  benefit; 
they  could  receive  “peace  of  mind” — reassurance  that  they  do 
not  have  cancer.  But  if  you  look  carefully  at  the  probability  of 
having  cancer  before  screening  versus  after  negative  screen- 
ing— which  for  women  in  their  forties  is  about  1.6  per  1,000 
before  screening  and  about  0.4  per  1 ,000  after  a negative  screen, 
a reduction  in  risk  of  about  1 per  1,000) — the  difference  doesn't 
seem  large  enough  to  make  a truly  objective  woman  change 
from  worrying  to  relaxing.  The  woman  was  at  low  risk  before 
screening  and  is  still  at  low  (but  not  zero)  risk  after  being  screen 
negative.  Nevertheless,  many  women  report  peace  of  mind  after 
a negative  mammogram.  This  may  reflect  overestimation  of  ini- 
tial risk  and  overinterpretation  of  a negative  mammogram,  and  it 
suggests  that  we  should  develop  ways  other  than  mammography 
of  reassuring  women. 
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Screen-Positive  Women 

In  many  excellent  mammography  practices,  about  5%  of 
women  are  screen  positive,  and  the  great  majority  of  these  are 
falsely  positive  (i.e.,  they  do  not  have  cancer,  despite  the  positive 
test).  As  shown  in  Figs.  1 and  2,  there  are  15-40  times  as  many 
false  positives  as  true  positives.  And  Figs.  I and  2 are  only  for 
a single  screen.  The  cumulative  probability  of  having  at  least  one 
false  positive  over  10  years  of  screening  is  unknown  and  should 
be  a research  priority.  This  probability  could  easily  be  as  high  as 
30%  (6)  (or  more)  of  all  women. 

All  screen-positive  women  subsequently  undergo  a “work- 
up,” which  may  be  fine  needle  aspirate,  ultrasound,  or  magni- 
fication views.  Some  will  come  to  biopsy.  We  are  only  now 
beginning  to  appreciate  the  experience  of  women  who  face  the 
burden  of  a false  positive  mammogram.  Although  more  research 
; is  needed,  it  is  clear  now  that  many  of  these  women  will  have 
marked  anxiety  in  the  days  (sometimes  weeks)  between  learning 
of  their  abnormal  mammogram  and  being  told  that  they  do  not 
have  cancer.  Some  of  these  women  will  have  continued  anxiety 
months  after  being  told  that  they  do  not  have  breast  cancer  (7). 
- The  experience  of  this  large  group  of  women  should  be  a prime 
sen!  consideration  in  deciding  whether  to  recommend  screening. 

A related  research  priority  should  be  to  find  ways  to  minimize 
the  psychological  trauma  for  false  positive  women.  It  is  incor- 
i rect,  however,  to  assume  that  this  trauma  can  be  erased  com- 
pletely by  various  interventions.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  at 
" least  some  of  this  anxiety  is  inherent  in  the  screening  situation 
and  in  our  current  societal  views  of  breast  cancer. 

Women  who  are  “true  positive” — those  who  screen  positive 
1 ? and  are  found  to  actually  have  breast  cancer — are  the  women  we 
111  i usually  think  have  been  helped  most  by  screening.  Unfortu- 
l nately,  not  all  women  whose  cancer  is  detected  by  screening 
benefit  from  that  detection.  Breast  cancer  is  a heterogeneous 
1 disease  with  a spectrum  of  natural  histories  (8).  For  our  puiposes 
e.  here,  we  can  simplify  this  spectrum  into  three  distinct  types, 

lo  About  50%  of  true-positive  women  will  not  die  from  breast 

it  cancer,  even  if  they  are  never  screened  and  wait  until  later  in  life 

for  their  cancers  to  be  detected.  These  cancers  are  slow  growing 
e , and  relatively  treatable.  Screening  will  not  alter  their  natural 
e ! history  because  their  natural  history  is  excellent.  Still,  the  per- 
e I ception  of  many  of  these  women,  quite  understandably,  is  that 
v i their  lives  have  been  “saved”  by  screening. 

Another  type  of  breast  cancer  has  an  aggressive  natural  his- 
tory and  is  difficult  to  treat.  Women  with  this  type  of  tumor. 
3 unfortunately,  will  die  of  breast  cancer  regardless  of  when  it  is 
f found.  These  cancers  metastasize  at  an  early,  undetectable  stage. 

Again,  the  natural  history  of  the  disease  is  not  altered  by  screen- 
) ; ing,  and  hence,  there  is  no  benefit  to  screening.  The  woman  who 
has  had  an  aggressive  cancer  found  by  screening  has  simply 
I been  made  to  live  longer  with  knowledge  of  the  diagnosis.  One 
could  argue  that  these  women  have  been  harmed,  not  helped,  by 
screening. 

Finally,  some  cancers  are  more  treatable  when  found  earlier, 
; and  thus  screening  favorably  changes  their  natural  history.  The 
screening  trials  help  us  estimate  the  number  of  women  with  this 
type  of  cancer.  As  shown  in  Table  1,  the  randomized  screening 
trials  indicate  that  somewhere  between  10%  and  25%  of  women 
who  would  have  died  of  breast  cancer  have  this  type  of  cancer, 
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i.e.,  that  is  more  treatable  if  found  early.  The  most  recent  Swed- 
ish data  narrow  this  estimate  to  15%-20%.  This,  then,  translates 
into  1-2  lives  extended  per  10,000  women  screened  once  (or,  as 
noted  above,  1.000  women  screened  annually  for  10  years),  or 
about  one  life  extended  per  5,000  mammograms. 

Ductal  Carcinoma  In  Situ 

In  addition  to  women  who  are  true  positive  for  invasive  breast 
cancer,  some  will  be  found  to  have  ductal  carcinoma  in  situ 
(DCIS).  The  natural  history  of  DCIS  is  unknown.  Some,  but 
likely  not  all,  of  these  lesions  will  progress  to  invasive  carci- 
noma. And  when  progression  occurs,  it  may  take  many  years 
(thus  allowing  opportunities  for  detection  at  a later  age)  (9). 
Understanding  the  natural  history  of  DCIS  and  determining  the 
characteristics  of  those  lesions  that  will  become  clinically  im- 
portant as  opposed  to  those  that  are  actually  “pseudodisease”  (a 
pathologic  finding  that  never  produces  clinical  disease)  should 
be  a research  priority.  If,  as  we  suspect,  50%  or  more  of  these 
lesions  are  clinically  unimportant,  then  the  potential  for  harming 
women  by  unnecessary  treatment  could  be  an  important  factor 
for  women  to  consider  in  deciding  about  screening. 

Less  Intensive  Treatment 

One  potential  benefit  of  screening  is  the  possibility  that 
women  whose  cancers  are  found  at  an  earlier  stage  will  require 
less  intensive  therapy.  Unfortunately,  there  are  insufficient  data 
to  determine  whether  this  theoretical  benefit  is  real.  Certainly 
many  women  with  palpable  tumors  (not  found  by  screening)  are 
still  eligible  for  lumpectomy  rather  than  mastectomy.  And  many 
small,  node-negative  tumors  (as  well  as  DCIS)  are  being  treated 
with  surgery  and  either  radiation  or  adjuvant  chemotherapy.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  increased  screening  has  led  to  more  or  less 
intensive  therapy  for  the  population  as  a whole. 

Variation  of  Harms  by  Age 

As  shown  in  Table  2,  some  of  the  potential  harms  of  breast 
cancer  screening  vary  with  age.  Because  the  sensitivity  of  mam- 
mography is  lower  for  younger  than  older  women,  yet  there  are 
more  total  cancers  among  older  women,  the  number  of  false 
negatives  is  similar  in  the  different  age  groups.  True  positives 
are  more  frequent  in  older  women,  although  for  all  women  the 
number  of  true  positives  is  small  relative  to  false  positives.  The 
incidence  of  DCIS  increases  gradually  with  age,  and  thus  we  can 
expect  that  there  will  be  slightly  more  women  with  this  lesion  in 
their  fifties  and  sixties  as  compared  with  women  in  their  forties. 


Table  2.  Harms  of  screening 


Type  of  finding 

Harm 

Relationship 
with  age 

False-negative 

False  reassurance 

40  = 50/60* 

False-positive 

Psychological  trauma 

40  > 50/60 

True-positive 

Living  longer  with 

50/60  > 40 

No  change  in  natural 

knowledge  of  disease 

history 

Pseudodisease 

Labelling-psychological  effects 

50/60  > 40 

Ductal  carcinoma 

Unnecessary  treatment 

*Rate  for  women  in  their  forties  compared  to  rate  for  women  in  their  fifties  or 
sixties.  (40  = women  in  their  forties;  50/60  = women  in  their  fifties  and 
sixties). 
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By  far  the  largest  group  of  women  who  may  be  harmed  by 
screening  is  the  false  positive  group.  As  noted  earlier,  this  group 
may  include  as  many  as  30%  of  women  in  their  forties  screened 
annually  for  10  years.  A critical  question,  then,  is  whether  the 
probability  of  a woman  becoming  a false  positive  varies  by  age. 
An  important  determinant  of  the  probability  of  having  a false 
positive  is  the  initial  “positivity  rate”  of  screening — that  is,  the 
percentage  of  women  screened  who  required  some  further  work- 
up. There  is  conflicting  evidence  about  whether  this  percentage 
varies  with  age.  In  some  studies,  especially  those  of  academic 
practices  (70),  the  positivity  rate  appears  fairly  constant  with 
age.  In  studies  of  community  practices  (unpublished  data.  New 
Hanover  Breast  Cancer  Screening  Study,  1990;  personal  com- 
munication, Nancy  Lee,  M.D.,  from  National  Breast  and  Cervi- 
cal Cancer  Early  Detection  Program;  personal  communication, 
Bruce  McCarthy,  M.D.),  younger  women  have  higher  positivity 
rates  (and  thus  more  false  positives)  than  older  women  (2).  The 
issue  is  important  and  should  be  a research  priority.  Even  with 
the  same  positivity  rate,  however,  the  fact  that  the  incidence  of 
breast  cancer  is  higher  in  older  women  means  that  more  of  the 
positives  in  younger  women  will  be  falsely  positive. 

But  there  is  another  factor  that  makes  it  very  likely  that 
women  in  their  forties  have  a larger — even  a much  larger — 
probability  of  a false  positive  than  older  women.  This  other 
factor  is  the  frequency  of  screening.  From  the  trials  of  women 
over  50,  it  appears  that  a large  percentage  of  the  benefit  of 
annual  screening  can  be  obtained  by  screening  biennially.  For 
women  in  their  forties,  however,  it  is  clear  that  if  screening 
works  at  all.  it  must  be  done  annually.  Although  there  is  need  for 
research  in  this  area,  it  seems  likely  that  screening  twice  as 
frequently  would  produce  a higher  cumulative  rate  of  false  posi- 
tive findings  than  screening  biennially. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  breast  cancer  screening  is  not  the  final 
answer  to  the  problem  of  breast  cancer  in  any  age  group.  It 
certainly  has  benefits,  however,  among  women  ages  50  to  70 
years,  and,  as  shown  by  the  Swedish  studies,  probably  benefits 
as  well  for  women  in  their  forties.  The  benefit  for  women  in  their 
forties  is  delayed  and  small  in  terms  of  absolute  number  of  lives 
extended  per  1,000  women  screened.  Benefits  gradually  increase 
with  age,  and  harms,  flowing  largely  from  the  number  of  false 
positives,  gradually  decrease  with  age. 

Restating  the  Problem 

The  problem,  then,  can  be  immediately  appreciated.  As  they 
grow  older,  even  well-informed  women  will  naturally  differ  in 
their  perceptions  of  the  age  at  which  the  increasing  probability  of 
benefit  outweighs  the  decreasing  probability  of  harm.  And 
policy  makers  will  naturally  differ  in  their  evaluation  of  the  age, 
on  the  population  level,  at  which  the  increasing  benefits  of 
screening  begin  to  outweigh  the  decreasing  harms.  Perhaps  the 
disagreement  should  tell  us  something.  We  differ  not  because  we 
disagree  about  what  the  evidence  is,  but  rather  because  our  val- 
ues differ.  There  is  no  consensus  about  screening  for  women  in 
their  forties,  nor  should  there  be.  This  is  a “close-call.”  In  such 
situations,  women  should  be  helped  to  participate  in  their  own 
decisions. 

Some  may  question  whether  it  is  feasible  for  medical  prac- 
tices to  help  women  understand  the  potential  benefits  and  harms 
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of  screening,  and  to  facilitate  informed,  shared  decision  making. 
Finding  time  for  such  discussions  may  be  difficult  in  busy  medi- 
cal practices.  A research  priority  should  be  to  develop  and  evalu- 
ate “discussion  aids,”  such  as  videotapes,  decision  boards,  and 
tailored  brochures,  as  well  as  training  of  nonphysician  staff,  to 
help  medical  practices  accomplish  this  task  more  efficiently  and 
effectively. 

Some  may  also  question  whether  many  women  will  want  to 
participate  in  such  a decision,  when  their  physicians  do  not  make 
a strong  recommendation.  But  the  reason  for  not  making  a rec- 
ommendation is  not  lack  of  information;  it  is  rather  the  under- 
standing of  the  issue  as  a “close  call.”  In  such  situations,  wom- 
en’s values  and  perceptions  will  carry  as  much  weight  as  the 
facts  about  the  pros  and  cons  of  screening.  Ideally,  the  patient 
herself  should  supply  such  information  to  the  decision-making 
process.  We  need  to  better  understand  how  women  will  react 
when  encouraged  to  participate  with  their  physicians  (and  other 
members  of  the  medical  staff)  in  a process  of  informed,  shared 
decision  making. 

Population  Level 

This  analysis  has  focused  on  the  individual  level,  and  the  need 
to  help  individual  women  to  participate  in  a process  of  individu- 
alized, informed  decision  making.  One  could  also  take  a popu- 
lation perspective.  Because  of  the  relatively  low  risk  of  a woman 
dying  of  breast  cancer  diagnosed  in  her  forties,  a risk  reduction 
of  15%-20%  turns  out  to  be  a small  absolute  risk  reduction  for 
an  individual.  However,  this  number  becomes  larger  if  the  15%- 
20%  is  multiplied  times  the  total  number  of  women  dying  each 
year  of  breast  cancer  diagnosed  during  their  forties.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, about  5.000  women  each  year  die  of  breast  cancer  diag- 
nosed during  their  forties,  then  screening  could  conceivably  ex- 
tend the  lives  of  750-1,000  women  each  year  (assuming  100% 
compliance  with  screening).  Unfortunately,  the  harms  (not  to 
speak  of  the  financial  costs)  are  also  multiplied.  Many  more  than 
1,000  women  would  face  the  trauma  of  a false  positive  mam- 
mogram; many  would  have  a biopsy;  many  would  be  diagnosed 
with  DCIS.  Again,  this  appears  to  be  a close  call,  even  on  the 
population  level. 

Whether  the  decision  is  considered  on  the  individual  or  popu- 
lation level,  we  should  all  be  concerned  by  the  lack  of  under- 
standing of  breast  cancer  risk  and  breast  cancer  screening  by 
many  American  women.  Several  years  ago,  some  colleagues  and 
I surveyed  women  living  in  two  eastern  North  Carolina  counties, 
and  found  that  worry  about  breast  cancer  was  higher  among 
women  in  their  forties  than  women  in  their  fifties  and  sixties. 
Less  than  25%  of  women  of  any  age  understood  that  breast 
cancer  risk  increases  with  age  (77).  More  recent  surveys  of 
nearly  4,000  women  visiting  primary  care  physicians  found  that 
over  half  of  women  in  their  forties  overestimated  their  risk  of 
breast  cancer  by  a factor  of  three  or  more,  and  nearly  half  over- 
estimated the  benefit  of  screening  mammography  by  a factor  of 
at  least  10  (unpublished  data.  North  Carolina  Prescribe  for 
Health  study,  1994).  Others  have  found  similar  results  (72). 

A blanket  recommendation  that  all  women  in  their  forties  be 
screened  would  not  serve  the  cause  of  public  or  individual  edu- 
cation about  this  issue.  Furthermore,  such  a recommendation 
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would  be  discordant  with  the  weakness  of  the  evidence  that 
benefits  outweigh  harms.  A more  measured  approach  is  needed. 
The  recommendation  for  women  in  their  forties  should  be  that 
they  be  informed  that  there  are  pros  and  cons  to  being  screened, 
and  that  reasonable  women  will  disagree  about  whether  to  be 
screened.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  clarify  their  own  values 
and  then  to  discuss  screening  with  their  physicians,  to  participate 
in  making  an  individualized  decision.  Then  we  should  get  to 
work  on  the  real  issue:  how  to  efficiently  and  effectively  reach 
all  women  with  this  discussion. 
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Nonpalpable  Breast  Cancer  in  Women  Aged 
40-49  Years:  A Surgeon’s  View  of  Benefits 
From  Screening  Mammography 

Helena  R.  Chang,  Bernard  Cole,  Kirby  1.  Bland * 


While  mammography  screening  among  women  aged  50 
years  or  older  has  proven  to  reduce  breast  cancer  mortality, 
screening  in  younger  women  has  been  repeatedly  scruti- 
nized. To  test  the  effect  of  screening  among  younger  women, 
we  examined  84  consecutive  patients  aged  40-49  at  the  time 
of  breast  cancer  diagnosis:  27  (32.1%)  were  diagnosed  solely 
by  mammography,  and  57  (67.9%)  had  a palpable  mass.  The 
mean  tumor  sizes  were  1.3  cm  and  3.6  cm  for  the  two  groups 
respectively.  While  68.8%  nonpalpable  invasive  tumors  were 
classified  as  Stage  I cancer,  only  34%  of  patients  with  pal- 
pable breast  cancer  had  Stage  I disease.  None  of  the  patients 
with  nonpalpable  breast  cancer  had  disease  beyond  Stage  II. 
In  contrast,  28.3%  of  the  patients  with  palpable  invasive 
breast  cancer  presented  with  advanced  disease.  In  addition, 
6.3%  versus  41.5%  of  patients  with  nonpalpable  and  pal- 
pable breast  cancer  respectively  had  nodal  metastases.  The 
five-year  survival  rates  for  the  two  groups  were  100%  and 
73%  respectively,  favoring  breast  cancer  detected  mammo- 
graphically.  Screening  of  women  aged  40-49  also  resulted  in 
more  breast-conserving  surgery  and  less  chemotherapy.  We 
conclude  that  screening  in  this  age  group  should  be  contin- 
ued, although  individual  assessment  is  needed.  [Monogr  Natl 
Cancer  Inst  1997:22:145-149] 


The  beneficial  effect  of  screening  mammography  among 
women  aged  50  and  older  has  been  consistently  demonstrated 
worldwide  {1-6).  Indeed,  screening  has  been  recognized  as  the 
most  effective  tool  against  breast  cancer  in  this  age  group,  and  it 
has  been  firmly  recommended  for  all  women  aged  50  and  older. 
Meanwhile,  the  debate  regarding  its  usefulness  for  women  aged 
40-49  remains  unsettled  {7-13).  Recently,  however,  a meta- 
analysis of  seven  randomized  trials  studying  women  aged  40-49 
years  has  demonstrated  a statistically  significant  24%  reduction 
in  breast  cancer  mortality  due  to  screening  intervention  {14).  It 
has  been  suggested  that  this  outcome  may  be  further  improved 
by  annual  two-view  screening  with  high-resolution  mammogra- 
phy {15,16). 

These  results,  together  with  the  significant  breast  cancer  in- 
cidence in  young  women  and  the  subsequent  loss  of  life,  make 
any  negative  recommendation  for  screening  an  extremely  seri- 
ous public  health  concern.  It  is  estimated  that  a 40-year-old 
woman  has  a 1 in  63  chance  of  developing  breast  cancer  before 
age  50  (77).  Approximately  18%  of  all  breast  cancers  {18),  20% 
of  all  breast  cancer  deaths,  and  one-third  of  all  years  of  life 
expectancy  lost  due  to  breast  cancer  are  in  women  of  this  age 
group  (5).  Any  guidelines  recommended  by  health  professionals 
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should  therefore  target  improvements  in  the  diagnosis,  survival, 
and  quality  of  life  after  diagnosis  for  this  age  group. 

While  all  the  randomized  trials  to  date  have  focused  on  the 
reduction  of  cancer  death  by  screening  programs,  each  has  over- 
looked important  quality-of-life  issues,  such  as  whether  a 
woman  must  undergo  adjuvant  therapy  and  whether  breast- 
conserving  surgery  is  a treatment  option.  The  purpose  of  this 
paper,  therefore,  is  to  evaluate  not  only  mortality  benefits  due  to 
screening,  but  also  subsequent  improvements  in  quality  of  life. 
Specifically,  we  compare  tumor  size,  cancer  staging,  surgical 
treatment,  adjuvant  therapy,  and  disease  control  between  women 
aged  40-49  years  with  palpable  tumors  and  women  of  this  age 
with  nonpalpable  breast  cancer  detected  by  mammography. 

Patients  and  Materials 

Eighty-seven  breast  cancer  patients  aged  4CM-9  were  identi- 
fied in  a single  institution  between  1983  and  1995.  Patients  with 
mammographically  detected  nonpalpable  breast  cancer  were 
identified  by  reviewing  the  operative  notes,  specimen  mammog- 
raphy, and  pathology  reports.  Specimen  mammography  was  per- 
formed after  tissue  was  removed  by  the  hook-wire  method  to 
ensure  inclusion  of  the  concerned  area.  When  patients  were  ei- 
ther biopsied  or  surgically  treated  elsewhere,  the  pathologic  con- 
firmation of  breast  cancer  diagnosis  was  achieved  by  institu- 
tional review.  In  these  cases,  the  palpability  of  the  original  tumor 
was  determined  from  the  treating  physician's  notes  and  catego- 
rized as  either  nonpalpable  (removed  by  needle  localization)  or 
palpable.  The  palpability  of  one  tumor  was  uncertain,  and  it  was 
excluded  from  the  analysis.  Since  this  study  was  aimed  at  ex- 
amining the  value  of  screening  mammography,  two  cases  with 
nonpalpable  but  nonmammographically  detected  breast  cancer 
were  also  excluded:  one  patient  had  Paget’s  disease  of  the 
nipple,  and  the  other  patient  had  an  incidental  finding  of  ductal 
carcinoma  in  situ  (DCIS)  and  lobular  carcinoma  in  situ  (LCIS) 
from  breast-reduction  specimen. 

Mean  size  of  invasive  primary  cancer,  cancer  staging,  nodal 
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status,  types  of  surgical  treatment,  need  for  adjuvant  treatment, 
overall  survival,  and  disease-free  survival  were  compared  in  the 
two  groups.  Tumor  size  was  defined  as  the  maximal  diameter  of 
the  gross  lesion  or  the  microscopic  measurement  of  the  nonap- 
parent  lesion.  The  choice  of  surgical  treatment  was  jointly  de- 
cided by  the  treating  surgeon,  the  radiation  oncologist,  and  the 
patient.  When  needed,  adjuvant  therapy  was  recommended  by  a 
multidisciplinary  team  at  the  institution  after  team  members  re- 
viewed the  complete  pathologic  findings  of  the  primary  breast 
cancer  and  axillary  lymph  nodes. 

The  statistical  significance  of  differences  of  all  parameters 
between  the  two  groups  was  analyzed  by  Fisher’s  exact  test  or 
by  chi-square  analysis.  Survival  time  was  measured  from  the 
date  of  diagnosis.  The  survival  curves  were  generated  using  the 
Kaplan-Meier  method,  and  the  survival  curves  were  compared 
by  the  log-rank  test. 

Results 

Eighty-four  women  aged  40-49  years  with  breast  cancer  were 
identified  between  1983  and  1995.  Eighty-two  percent  were 
found  to  have  invasive  cancer,  and  the  remaining  had  in  situ 
disease.  Approximately  one-third  of  young  patients  (n  = 27) 
had  mammographically  detected  breast  cancers,  which  were  sur- 
gically removed  by  needle-guided  breast  biopsy.  Of  these  27 
patients,  40.7%  were  found  to  have  in  situ  breast  cancer.  In 
contrast,  only  5.2%  of  patients  with  palpable  breast  cancer  had 
the  same  premalignant  condition.  A palpable  mass  was  strongly 
associated  with  invasive  breast  cancer  (Table  1). 

The  size  of  the  primary  invasive  cancer  was  compared  be- 
tween mammographically  detected  cancers  and  those  diagnosed 
palpably.  The  mean  size  of  the  tumors  in  the  mammographically 
diagnosed  group  was  1.3  cm,  with  a median  tumor  diameter  of 
0.8  cm.  This  was  much  smaller  than  the  mean  tumor  diameter  of 
3.6  cm  {P  = 0.059)  and  the  median  diameter  of  2.5  cm  (P  = 
0.003)  in  patients  with  palpable  cancers  (Table  2).  Forty-four 
percent  of  the  nonpalpable  breast  cancers  were  1 cm  or  less, 
compared  to  16%  of  palpable  breast  cancers.  The  difference  in 
distribution  of  tumor  size  in  the  two  groups  was  significant  ( P = 
0.049),  with  the  group  having  nonpalpable  tumors  dominated  by 


Table  1.  Comparison  of  characteristics  of  women  aged  40—49  years  with 
palpable  versus  mammographically  detected  (MD)  nonpalpable  breast  cancer 
in  84  patients  (1983-1995) 


Breast  cancer 

Characteristics 

Palpable 

MD  (nonpalpable)t 

Mean  age 

Race 

45  years 

46  years 

White 

55 

22 

Nonwhite 

0 

1 

Unknown 

3 

4 

Invasive  cancer 

53 

16 

Ductal 

42 

10 

Lobular 

1 

2 

Ductal  and  lobular 

0 

i 

Other 

10 

3 

DCIS 

4 

11 

Total  cases 

57 

27 

tNonpalpable  breast  cancer  diagnosed  by  needle-localization-guided  breast 
biopsy. 
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Table  2.  Mean  size  of  palpable  vs.  mammographically  detected  (MD) 
nonpalpable  invasive  breast  cancer  in  women  aged  40—49  years 


Invasive  breast  cancer 

Tumor  size 

Palpable 

MD 

Statistical  difference 

Mean 

3.6  cm 

1.3  cm 

P = 0.059 

Median 

2.5  cm 

0.8  cm 

P = 0.003 

small  cancers  (Table  3).  Five  of  the  palpable  cancers  had  no 
definitive  size  due  to  diffuse  involvement  of  the  breast  or  meta- 
static disease.  Tumor  diameter  was  not  available  in  three  patients 
with  nonpalpable  breast  cancer,  all  of  whom  had  either  malig- 
nant microcalcifications  or  fragmented  specimens,  and  hence  the 
exact  sizes  could  not  be  correctly  calculated. 

In  addition  to  being  smaller  tumors,  mammographically  de- 
tected cancers  also  tended  to  be  early-stage  cancers.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  the  mammographically  detected  cases  had  Stage  I 
disease,  and  none  had  disease  beyond  Stage  II.  In  contrast,  only 
one-third  of  the  patients  with  palpable  tumors  had  Stage  I breast 
cancer,  and  approximately  one-third  had  Stage  III  and  Stage  IV 
breast  cancer  (Fig.  1).  The  difference  in  stage  distribution  be- 
tween the  two  groups  of  patients  was  statistically  significant 
(P< 0.001).  The  incidence  of  nodal  metastasis  in  the  two  groups 
also  differed  significantly,  with  6.3%  in  the  former  group  and 
41.5%  in  the  latter  group  (P  = 0.046)  (Table  4).  The  mean 
numbers  of  metastatic  nodes  were  3.34  for  patients  with  palpable 
breast  cancer  and  0.05  for  patients  with  nonpalpable  breast  can- 
cer (P  = 0.0496). 

Breast  conservation  was  the  most  common  form  of  surgical 
treatment  for  mammographically  discovered  breast  cancer 
(Table  5).  The  mean  tumor  size  was  1.4  cm  for  those  who 
received  lumpectomy  and  1.3  cm  for  patients  who  received  mas- 
tectomy. It  is  possible  that  all  these  patients  were  candidates  for 
breast-conserving  surgery.  In  comparison,  the  majority  of  pa- 
tients with  palpable  breast  cancer  were  treated  with  mastectomy. 
The  mean  tumor  size  of  those  who  received  a mastectomy  for  a 
palpable  cancer  was  4 cm,  which  appeared  to  justify  the  choice 
of  mastectomy. 

Postoperative  chemotherapy  was  less  frequently  employed  in 
treating  patients  with  mammographically  detected  breast  cancer. 
While  67%  of  the  women  with  palpable  invasive  breast  cancer 
had  chemotherapy,  only  31%  of  the  group  with  nonpalpable 
breast  cancer  received  multidrug  chemotherapy  (P  = 0.0 1). 
More  conservative  surgery  and  less  chemotherapy  did  not  pose 
any  adverse  effect  on  the  excellent  outcome  of  patients  with 


Table  3.  Distribution  of  tumor  size  in  women  aged  40—49  with  palpable  vs. 
mammographically  detected  invasive  breast  cancer 


Tumor  size 

Breast  cancer 

Palpable 

MD 

=£1  cm  (Tla.b) 

8 (15.0%) 

7 (43.8%) 

1 . 1-2.0  cm  (Tic) 

15  (28.3%) 

3 (25.1%) 

2. 1-5.0  cm  (T2) 

19(35.8%) 

3 (12.5%) 

>5.0  cm  (T3) 

6(11.3%) 

0 

Unknown 

5*  (9.4%) 

3 (18.8%) 

P = 0.049. 

*Five  of  the  palpable  cancers  had  no  definitive  size  due  to  diffuse  involvement 
of  the  breast  or  metastatic. 
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Table  4.  Axillary  metastases  in  women  aged  40^19  with  palpable  vs. 


mammographically  detected  invasive  cancer 

Breast  cancer 

Nodal  status 

Palpable 

MD 

+ 

Unknown 

22  (41.5%) 

28  (52.8%) 

3 (5.7%) 

1 (6.3%) 
14(87.5%) 
1 (6.3%) 

68.8 


Stage 


Fig.  1.  Distribution  of  cancer  stage  in  women  aged  40^19  years  with  either 
palpable  or  mammographically  detected  (MD)  nonpalpable  invasive  breast  can- 
cer (P<0.001). 


Table  5.  Type  of  surgery  received  by  women  aged  40—49  with  either 
palpable  or  mammographically  detected  breast  cancer 


Breast  cancer 

Surgery  palpable/mean 
tumor  size 

MD/mean 
tumor  size 

Lumpectomy 

19  (33.4% )/2. 6 cm 

14  (51.8%)/1.4  cm 

Mastectomy 

33  (57.3%)/3.9  cm 

12  (44.4%)/1.3  cm 

Neither/unknown 

5 (9.3%) 

1 (3.8%) 

mammographically  discovered  breast  cancer.  Their  five-year 
overall  survival  and  disease-free  survival  rates  were  both  100% 
(Fig.  2).  In  contrast,  the  five-year  overall  and  disease-free  sur- 
vival rates  were  70%  and  62%  respectively  among  patients  with 
palpable  breast  cancer.  However,  the  five-year  survival  rates 
associated  with  women  with  local  disease,  regional  disease,  and 
distant  metastases  in  this  latter  group  were  89.7%,  68.9%,  and 
17.9%  respectively,  suggesting  that  the  survival  rates  were  stage 
specific  and  were  not  adversely  affected  by  tumor  palpability 
alone. 

A significant  proportion  of  women  aged  40-49  in  the  study 
had  mammographically  detected  breast  cancer.  The  breast  can- 
cer detected  by  this  mode  resulted  in  40%  of  in  situ  disease. 
Among  those  patients  aged  40-49  with  invasive  breast  cancers, 
94%  were  free  of  nodal  metastasis.  Mammographically  detected 
cancers  among  these  young  women  tend  to  be  small  in  size  and 
early  in  cancer  stage.  Young  women  with  mammographically 
discovered  breast  cancer  were  more  likely  to  receive  breast  con- 
servation surgery  and  less  likely  to  require  chemotherapy.  The 
excellent  survival  rate  and  disease  control  simply  reflect  that 
screening  mammography  detects  breast  cancer  at  a favorable 
stage. 

Discussion 

Breast  cancer  is  the  leading  cause  of  death  in  women  in  their 
forties  in  the  United  States  (19).  Two  screening  methods — 
mammography  and  clinical  breast  examination — are  thought  to 
be  life  saving  for  women  over  50  years  of  age,  but  the  same 
techniques  have  been  suggested  by  some  to  be  ineffective  for 
women  aged  40-49  years.  Therefore,  women  in  the  younger  age 
group  are  not  screened  routinely  and  must  often  wait  for  breast 
cancer  to  appear  clinically  before  being  treated. 

The  opponents  of  universal  screening  for  women  in  their  for- 
ties have  been  supported  by  the  report  of  the  Canadian  National 
Breast  Screening  Study  (NBSS).  The  NBSS  reported  that  more 
node-positive  breast  cancer  cases  and  more  patients  with  four  or 
more  positive  lymph  nodes  were  found  in  a mammographically 


Fig.  2.  Five-  and  ten-year  overall  sur- 
vival rates  in  women  aged  40-49  years 
with  either  palpable  or  mammographic- 
ally detected  (MD)  nonpalpable  invasive 
breast  cancer.  (P  = 0.060). 
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screened  group  than  in  controls.  This  study  implied  that  screen- 
ing mammography  caused  more  advanced  breast  cancer  locally 
and  regionally,  hence  a higher  breast  cancer  mortality. 

According  to  our  findings,  this  implication  is  misleading  and 
unfounded.  Our  study  focused  on  the  characterization  of  breast 
cancers  that  were  detected  by  mammography  in  asymptomatic 
women  aged  40-49  years.  Approximately  one-third  of  young 
women  in  our  study  had  nonpalpable  cancer.  The  majority  of 
these  nonpalpable  breast  cancers  found  by  mammography  were 
either  in  situ  tumors  or  small  invasive  breast  cancers.  The  mean 
size  of  invasive  cancers  detected  as  nonpalpable,  mammo- 
graphic  abnormalities  was  1.3  cm,  and  94%  of  these  patients  had 
negative  lymph  nodes.  The  five-year  survival  rate  was  100%, 
which  is  significantly  better  than  70%  observed  in  patients  with 
palpable  breast  cancer.  Patients  rarely  had  recurrent  disease, 
which  was  reflected  by  an  excellent  disease-free  survival  rate  at 
five  years.  Furthermore,  only  31.3%  received  adjuvant  chemo- 
therapy. In  contrast,  67%  of  patients  with  palpable  breast  cancer 
required  chemotherapy.  None  of  the  patients  with  nonpalpable 
breast  cancer  had  either  Stage  III  cancer  or  metastasis  at  the  time 
of  diagnosis.  On  the  contrary,  14  of  the  53  patients  with  palpable 
breast  cancers  were  found  to  have  advanced  disease. 

Our  findings  therefore  support  the  cautious  continuation  of 
screening  for  women  in  their  forties.  This  conclusion  is  sup- 
ported by  several  previous  studies,  including  of  the  Health  In- 
surance Plan  (HIP)  trial,  the  first  randomized  controlled  trial 
(RCT)  of  breast  cancer  screening.  Although  an  initial,  short 
follow-up  of  the  HIP  study  reported  no  survival  benefits  to 
screening  among  women  aged  40-49  years  (5,20),  an  18-year 
follow-up  demonstrated  a 24%  reduction  in  the  mortality  of 
women  who  entered  the  study  at  ages  40—49  years  (21).  A sec- 
ond U.S.  study,  the  Breast  Cancer  Detection  and  Demonstration 
Project  (BCDDP),  has  been  remarkable  for  demonstrating  supe- 
rior detection  of  breast  cancer  not  only  among  postmenopausal 
women,  but  also  women  aged  40  to  49.  In  the  BCDDP  study,  the 
breast  cancers  detection  rate  by  screening  mammography  was 
90%  for  young  women  and  92%  for  women  aged  50-59  years. 
The  improved  mammographic  capability  resulted  in  detecting 
smaller  breast  cancer,  and  80%  of  all  breast  cancers  detected  by 
screening  mammography  were  free  of  nodal  metastases  (22,  23). 
The  overall  14-year  adjusted  survival  rate  for  women  aged  40- 
49  years  with  invasive  breast  cancer  was  81.8%. 

In  1993,  Fletcher  reported  that  screening  mammography  was 
not  beneficial  for  women  aged  40-49  years  based  on  a follow-up 
of  five  to  nine  years  from  previously  conducted  RCTs  (24). 
More  recently,  however,  an  analysis  of  the  five  Swedish  trials, 
which  included  282,777  women  who  were  followed  for  5 to  13 
years,  showed  a 13%  reduction  of  breast  cancer  mortality  among 
screened  women  aged  40^19  years  (25),  although  the  beneficial 
effect  did  not  emerge  until  after  eight  years  of  follow-up.  The 
Edinburgh  trial  also  revealed  no  benefit  for  the  first  seven  years 
of  follow-up.  However,  the  relative  risk  (RR) — the  breast  cancer 
mortality  rate  of  screened  women  relative  to  nonscreened 
women — decreased  significantly  at  the  10-year  follow-up  (26). 
Kerlikowske  et  al.  notes  that  in  those  clinical  trials  in  which 
women  aged  40^)9  years  underwent  two-view  mammography 
and  had  10  to  12  years  of  follow-up,  the  RR  of  screened  to 
nonscreened  women  decreased  significantly  (RR  = 0.73)  (27). 
Another  meta-analysis  of  the  seven  prospective  randomized  tri- 
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als  included  women  aged  40-49  years,  reporting  a 24%  reduc-  j 
tion  of  breast  cancer  mortality  by  breast  cancer  screening  (14).  I ( 
Taken  together,  then,  these  studies  suggest  a beneficial  effect  | 
from  screening,  at  least  after  about  8 to  10  years. 

In  addition  to  suggesting  a benefit  from  screening  mammog-  f 
raphy  for  young  women,  analysis  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute's Surveillance,  Epidemiology,  and  End  Result  Program  data  ( 
showed  that  the  breast  cancers  detected  solely  by  mammography 
were  mainly  DCIS  and  lesions  less  than  1.9  cm  in  diameter  with  . | 
no  axillary  nodal  involvement  (30).  The  BCDDP  study  further  I, 
showed  that  the  rates  of  breast  cancer  detected  by  mammogra-  j 
phy  in  women  aged  40-49  and  women  aged  50-59  were  similar.  1 
Kopans  et  al.  found  that  the  positive  predictive  value  of  breast  [ (> 
biopsy  performed  as  a result  of  mammography  does  not  abruptly 
change  at  age  50  years  (29).  Thus,  it  is  inappropriate  to  assume 
that  screening  mammography  in  women  aged  40-49  years  is  1 
ineffective. 

i 

Studies  directed  to  examine  the  outcome  of  needle-localized 
breast  biopsies  in  women  aged  40-49  are  few.  Lein  et  al.  (30) 
recently  examined  207  patients  in  this  age  category  who  under- 
went needle-guided  biopsies.  Fifteen  percent  of  these  patients 
were  found  to  have  breast  cancer.  Although  the  mean  tumor 
diameter  of  this  particular  age  group  was  not  specified,  the  mean  1 
tumor  size  of  al!  age  groups  was  1 .46  cm.  Others  found  that  a l 
high  percentage  of  young  women  with  occult,  grouped  micro- 
calcifications had  early-stage  or  noninvasive  ductal  carcinoma 
detected  by  screening  mammography  (31,32).  Wilhelm  et  al. 
demonstrated  that  patients  with  nonpalpable  breast  cancer  de-  j ( 
tected  by  mammography  tended  to  have  small  tumors,  fewer 
nodal  metastases,  and  better  survival  (33-35).  Even  the  NBSS 
study  pointed  out  that  the  best  survival  was  found  in  young 
women  whose  breast  cancers  could  only  be  detected  by  mam- 
mography. 

Aside  from  favorable  size,  nodal  status,  and  survival  out- 
comes of  patients  with  mammographically  detected  breast  can- 
cer, Haffty  et  al.  has  demonstrated  excellent  local  control  and 
overall  survival  in  patients  with  nonpalpable  breast  cancer  who 
are  treated  by  breast-conserving  surgery  and  radiation.  These 
authors  further  point  out  that  none  of  these  patients  received 
adjuvant  chemotherapy  (36).  One  would  assume  that  the  quality 
of  the  patient's  life  is  likely  to  be  improved  when  breast- 
conserving  treatment  is  an  option,  and  when  it  is  possible  to 
avoid  chemotherapy  among  women  with  mammographically  de- 
tected breast  cancer. 

Based  on  our  study  and  the  work  of  others,  then,  we  believe 
that  there  is  insufficient  evidence  to  discontinue  the  practice  of 
screening  mammography  in  women  aged  40-49  years. 
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Increases  in  Ductal  Carcinoma  In  Situ  (DCIS)  of 
the  Breast  in  Relation  to  Mammography: 

A Dilemma 

Virginia  L.  Ernster,  John  Barclay* 


The  increased  use  of  screening  mammography  has  resulted 
in  a marked  increase  in  detected  cases  of  ductal  carcinoma  in 
situ  (DCIS)  of  the  breast  since  the  early  1980s.  In  1993,  there 
were  an  estimated  23,275  newly  diagnosed  cases  of  DCIS  in 
the  United  States,  of  which  4,676  were  in  women  aged  40-49. 
DCIS  accounted  for  14.7%  of  all  newly  diagnosed  breast 
cancers  in  women  aged  40-49  in  1993,  and  perhaps  40%  of 
all  mammographically  detected  breast  cancers  in  this  age 
group  are  DCIS.  Among  women  aged  40-49,  an  estimated 
1,890  mastectomies  and  2,707  lumpectomies  (with  or  without 
radiation)  were  performed  for  DCIS  in  1993.  There  is  an 
urgent  need  to  better  understand  the  relationship  of  mam- 
mographically detected  DCIS  to  invasive  and  potentially  life- 
threatening  breast  cancer.  Better  information  about  the  ap- 
propriate treatment  of  DCIS  is  also  needed  to  reduce  the 
confusion  and  uncertainty  many  women  and  their  physicians 
currently  experience  in  the  face  of  a DCIS  diagnosis.  For  the 
present,  women  considering  screening  mammography 
should  be  told  the  likelihood  of  being  diagnosed  with  DCIS 
and  that  only  some  DCIS  cases  may  be  clinically  significant 
but  almost  all  will  be  treated  surgically.  [Monogr  Natl  Can- 
cer Inst  1997;22:151-156] 


The  widespread  adoption  of  screening  mammography  has  led 
to  a marked  increase  in  detected  cases  of  ductal  carcinoma  in  situ 
(DCIS)  of  the  breast  (7).  DCIS  is  usually  referred  to  as  “prein- 
vasive”  or  “noninvasive”  cancer  because  it  is  confined  to  the 
milk  ducts  of  the  breast  and  has  not  spread  to  the  surrounding 
breast  tissue.  Although  DCIS  lesions  are  usually  not  clinically 
palpable,  they  are  visible  on  mammograms.  Before  the  advent  of 
mammography,  they  were  often  only  detected  incidental  to  a 
biopsy  for  a palpable  lesion  that  was  diagnosed  as  benign.  Ex- 
trapolating data  from  the  National  Cancer  Institute’s  Surveil- 
lance, Epidemiology,  and  End  Results  (SEER)  program  (2),  we 
estimate  that  there  were  23,275  newly  diagnosed  cases  of  DCIS 
in  the  United  States  in  1993,  of  which  4,676  were  in  women 
aged  40-49. 

The  increase  in  detected  DCIS  cases  among  women  aged 
40-49  is  beneficial  if  those  cases  would  have  progressed  to  a 
life-threatening  stage  in  the  absence  of  screening  at  age  40- 
49.  It  is  much  less  desirable  if  those  cases  rarely  progress 
to  invasive  breast  cancer  (resulting  in  unnecessary  treatment 
and  anxiety)  or  if  waiting  until  age  50  to  be  screened  and  to 
detect  those  cancers  has  no  or  only  a minimal  effect  on  the 
chance  of  breast  cancer  death.  In  short,  we  face  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  detecting  DCIS  through  screening  mam- 
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mography,  especially  at  ages  40-49,  does  more  harm  than 
good. 

Based  on  follow-up  of  small  numbers  of  untreated  cases  and 
of  larger  series  of  cases  treated  only  by  wide  excision  or  lump- 
ectomy, it  appears  that  only  a minority  of  DCIS  cases  will  prog- 
ress to  or  recur  as  invasive  cancer  (29).  However,  current  knowl- 
edge of  factors  associated  with  recurrence  is  limited  and.  in  the 
absence  of  good  prognostic  markers,  treatment  for  DCIS  is  not 
radically  different  than  that  for  Stage  I invasive  breast  cancer. 
Thus,  while  screening  mammography  may  benefit  some  women 
age  40-49  through  early  detection  of  potentially  fatal  breast 
cancers,  it  is  potentially  harming  other  women  through  detection 
of  DCIS  lesions  that  may  be  clinically  insignificant  but,  for  lack 
of  better  prognostic  information,  are  almost  always  treated  sur- 
gically. There  is  a critical  need  for  better  understanding  of  the 
epidemiologic,  clinical,  histopathologic,  and  genetic  character- 
istics that  distinguish  those  cases  of  DCIS  that  will  go  on  to 
progress  or  recur  from  those  that  will  not. 

The  fact  that  most  abnormal  mammography  results  are  false 
positives  has  been  discussed  elsewhere  (3,4;  see  also  papers  by 
Anderson,  Lee.  Sickles.  Kerlikowske,  Linver,  Rimer,  and  Harris 
in  this  monograph).  The  focus  here  is  on  detection  of  what  is 
technically  a true  positive  (DCIS)  but  which,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  may  be  clinically  insignificant.  For  each  woman  who  is 
contemplating  screening,  the  willingness  to  risk  a false  positive 
or  a positive  result  that  may  be  clinically  insignificant  will  differ, 
and  it  is  therefore  important  that  women  know  the  probabilities 
of  such  outcomes  in  order  to  make  their  own  informed  decisions. 

Trends  in  DCIS  Incidence  Rates 

According  to  SEER  data,  between  1983  and  1993,  age- 
adjusted  incidence  rates  for  DCIS  in  the  United  States  increased 
314%.  (For  comparison,  the  increase  in  incidence  rates  for  in- 
vasive breast  cancer  over  the  same  period  was  15.7%  percent.) 
Increases  in  DCIS  incidence  rates  in  the  United  States  were 
dramatic  for  women  40  and  older  but  much  more  modest  for 
women  under  40  (Fig.  1),  who  are  much  less  likely  to  undergo 
screening  mammography.  In  particular,  among  women  40^)9 
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Fig.  1.  Trends  in  DCIS  incidence 
rates  among  U.S.  women,  by  age, 
1973-1993.  Source:  Calculated 
from  data  provided  in  (2). 


Trends  in  DCIS  Incidence  Rates  by  Age,  1973-1993 


Year  of  Diagnosis 


years  of  age,  incidence  rates  increased  339%  between  1983  and 
1993  (compared  to  10.8%  for  invasive  breast  cancer).  For  all  age 
groups  combined,  DCIS  accounted  for  2.8%  of  newly  diagnosed 
breast  cancers  in  the  United  States  in  1973,  3.8%  in  1983,  and 
12.5%  in  1993.  Among  women  ages  40-49,  DCIS  accounted  for 
3.7%  of  all  breast  cancers  in  1973,  4.2%  in  1983,  and  14.7%  in 
1993  (2). 

Relation  of  the  DCIS  Epidemic  to 
Mammography  Screening 

There  were  134  mammography  machines  in  the  United  States 
in  1982  and  an  estimated  10,000  by  1990  (5).  Meanwhile,  use  of 
mammography  increased  markedly;  the  proportion  of  U.S. 
women  reporting  recent  mammography  doubled  between  1987 
and  1992  (6).  Most  but  not  all  of  the  increase  in  invasive  breast 
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cancer  incidence  during  the  1980s  has  been  attributed  to  in- 
creased detection  through  screening  (7).  and  probably  most  of 
the  excess  of  DCIS  cases  today  compared  to  earlier  years  can  be 
too. 

Mammography  screening  programs,  which  focus  on  asymp- 
tomatic women,  typically  report  much  higher  proportions  of 
DCIS  among  all  breast  cancers  detected  than  is  observed  in  data 
from  general  tumor  registries,  which  include  cases  in  symptom- 
atic women  as  well.  For  example,  of  breast  cancers  detected 
among  women  aged  40  and  older  undergoing  first  screening 
mammography  at  the  Mobile  Mammography  Screening  Pro- 
gram of  the  University  of  California,  San  Francisco  (UCSF) 
during  1985-1996  who  had  no  report  of  a palpable  mass,  29.9% 
were  DCIS.  Among  breast  cancer  cases  detected  among  women 
aged  40-49  having  their  first  mammograms  in  that  program, 
42.6%  were  DCIS,  with  substantial  but  lower  proportions  being 
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DCIS  in  the  older  age  groups  (Table  1).  The  higher  proportion  of 
DCIS  among  younger  compared  to  older  women  with  mammo- 
graphically  detected  breast  cancers  is  sometimes  misinterpreted 
to  mean  that  DCIS  is  more  common  in  younger  women  and  that 
screening  is  therefore  particularly  important  for  younger  women. 
However,  population-based  cancer  incidence  data  for  the  United 
States  show  that  DCIS  incidence  rates  do  not  decrease  with  age 
(except  at  the  very  oldest  ages,  when  screening  is  less  frequent), 
while  rates  for  invasive  breast  cancer  increase  dramatically  with 
age  (2).  Thus,  DCIS  comprises  a higher  proportion  of  mammo- 
graphically  detected  cases  in  younger  women  not  because  they 
have  more  DCIS  than  older  women,  but  because  they  have  much 
less  invasive  breast  cancer.  Even  in  mammography  screening 
programs,  the  number  of  DCIS  cases  detected  per  10,000  first 
screening  mammograms  does  not  appear  to  be  lower  among 
women  50  and  older  than  among  women  40-49,  as  shown  in 
Table  1 for  the  UCSF  screening  program.  In  sum,  a larger  pro- 
portion of  the  breast  cancers  detected  among  younger  women 
are  DCIS,  which  makes  the  issue  of  possible  overdiagnosis  of 
DCIS  through  screening  especially  important  for  this  age  group, 
but  DCIS  is  not  more  common  in  women  aged  4CM-9  than  in 
older  women. 

Is  DCIS  a Precursor  of  Invasive  Breast  Cancer? 

Is  DCIS  a precursor  of  invasive  breast  cancer  and.  if  so,  what 
proportion  of  DCIS  progresses  to  invasive  disease?  To  have 
actual  proof  that  DCIS  is  a precursor  of  invasive  breast  cancer, 
we  would  have  to  diagnose  but  not  treat  a group  of  women  with 
DCIS  and  follow  them  over  time  to  determine  whether  invasive 
breast  cancer  occurs.  Short  of  that,  based  on  the  more  circum- 
stantial evidence  that  we  do  have,  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that 
some  fraction  of  DCIS  progresses  to  clinically  detectable  inva- 
sive cancer,  but  DCIS  is  not  an  obligate  precursor  lesion. 

Several  lines  of  evidence  support  a precursor  role.  For  ex- 
ample, the  few  epidemiologic  studies  that  have  examined  risk 
factors  for  DCIS  show  similarities  with  invasive  breast  cancer, 
including  a family  history  of  breast  cancer  and  nulliparity  or 
older  age  at  first  childbirth  {8-11).  Although  the  role  of  meno- 
pausal hormone  use  in  invasive  breast  cancer  remains  somewhat 
controversial,  several  (11-13)  but  not  all  (14)  studies  have 
shown  it  to  be  a risk  factor  for  DCIS.  Secondly,  many  laboratory 
studies  have  compared  genetic  markers  in  DCIS  and  invasive 
breast  tumors  and  found  similarities,  much  more  commonly  with 

Table  1.  Percent  of  breast  cancer  that  is  DCIS  among  cancers  detected  during 
first  screening  mammography,  and  cases  of  DCIS  and  invasive  cancer 
detected  per  10,000  first  screenings*,  by  age,  UCSF  Mobile  Mammography 
Screening  Program,  1985-1996** 


Age 

Total  cancers 

% DCIS 

Cases  per 

DCIS 

10,000  screens 

Invasive  cancer 

30-39 

11 

90.9% 

11 

1 

40-49 

47 

42.6% 

14 

19 

50-59 

56 

28.6% 

20 

51 

60-69 

58 

19.0% 

22 

94 

70+ 

39 

28.2% 

42 

106 

*Women  who  present  for  screening  with  no  report  of  a palpable  mass. 
**Based  on  the  authors’  analysis  of  the  database  of  E.  A.  Sickles,  M.D.. 
Department  of  Radiology,  University  of  California,  San  Francisco. 
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high-grade  or  comedo  DCIS  than  low-grade  or  non-comedo 
DCIS  (15-17).  although  whether  these  markers  actually  predict 
DCIS  progression  to  invasive  disease  is  unclear.  Finally,  the 
distribution  of  DCIS  lesions  in  the  breast  is  almost  identical  to 
the  distribution  of  invasive  breast  cancers  (18). 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  perhaps 
the  majority  of  DCIS  cases  do  not  progress  to  clinically  signifi- 
cant invasive  breast  cancer  and  therefore  might  not  be  consid- 
ered precursor  lesions.  For  example,  the  prevalence  of  DCIS  in 
seven  autopsy  series  of  women  who  died  of  causes  unrelated  to 
breast  cancer  ranges  from  as  low  as  0.2%  to  as  high  as  18.2%, 
with  four  of  the  studies  finding  a prevalence  of  greater  than  10% 
(19-25).  There  are  also  several  series  of  women  who  had  breast 
biopsies  30  to  40  years  ago  that  were  interpreted  at  the  time  to 
be  benign  breast  disease  and  who  were  therefore  untreated  be- 
yond biopsy.  When  their  pathology  slides  were  re-reviewed 
some  years  later,  it  was  determined  that  the  women  actually  had 
had  DCIS.  and  they  were  then  followed  to  determine  what  pro- 
portion subsequently  developed  invasive  breast  cancer.  Al- 
though these  studies  are  often  cited  in  support  of  a precursor  role 
for  DCIS,  even  they  suggest  that  following  biopsy  alone,  the 
majority  of  DCIS  does  not  progress  to  invasive  breast  cancer. 
Perhaps  the  two  most  informative  series  are  those  of  Page  et  al. 
and  of  Eusebi  et  al..  as  other  studies  generally  had  smaller  num- 
bers or  large  losses  to  follow-up.  Page  et  al.  identified  28  women 
who  were  biopsied  between  1952  and  1968  in  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, and  who  had  an  average  of  30  years  of  follow-up,  during 
which  time  nine  women  (32%)  developed  ipsilateral  invasive 
breast  cancer  (26,27).  Eusebi  et  al..  identified  80  patients  who 
were  biopsied  between  1964  and  1976  in  northern  Italy,  with  an 
average  of  17.5  years  of  follow-up;  nine  of  these  women 
(1 1.3%)  developed  ipsilateral  invasive  breast  cancer  (28).  Even 
these  are  small  clinical  series;  also,  it  is  difficult  to  know  the 
extent  to  which  we  can  extrapolate  from  the  experience  of  these 
historic  cases  of  DCIS,  which  occurred  in  women  with  breast 
symptoms,  to  the  experience  of  women  diagnosed  with  DCIS 
today,  most  of  which  is  occult  disease  detected  mammograph- 
ically. 

There  are  also  a number  of  series  of  women  treated  by  wide 
excision  alone  who  have  been  followed  for  breast  cancer  recur- 
rence (either  as  DCIS  or  invasive  disease).  Most  of  these  studies 
show  that  about  4%  to  5%  of  such  cases  recur  as  invasive  cancer 
after  3 to  10  years  of  follow-up  (29).  The  best  known  random- 
ized trial  of  DCIS  treatment  (lumpectomy  versus  lumpectomy 
plus  radiation)  reported  a 10.5%  five-year  cumulative  incidence 
of  ipsilateral  invasive  cancer  in  women  treated  by  lumpectomy 
alone  (30).  The  lower  recurrence  rates  in  the  earlier  case  series 
may  reflect  greater  selection  for  smaller  tumors  in  those  studies 
compared  to  randomized  trials. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  patients  with  specific  histologic 
types  of  DCIS,  namely  those  with  high  nuclear  grade  or  comedo- 
type  DCIS,  are  at  greatest  risk  of  recurrence,  although  whether 
this  holds  up  after  long-term  follow-up  or  whether  nuclear  grade 
or  comedo-type  DCIS  affects  actual  survival  per  se  is  unclear 
(31).  The  Eastern  Cooperative  Oncology  Group  (ECOG)  has 
proposed  a large  observational  study  of  minimal  treatment  (local 
excision)  for  DCIS  of  small  size  and  low  nuclear  grade,  which 
would  provide  useful  information  on  recurrence  for  women  with 
what  is  currently  considered  to  be  low-risk  DCIS. 
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We  do  know  that  the  vast  majority  of  women  with  DCIS  do 
quite  well  in  terms  of  subsequent  breast  cancer  mortality. 
Among  women  in  the  population-based  SEER  cancer  database 
who  were  diagnosed  with  DCIS  between  1978  and  1993,  0.5% 
died  of  breast  cancer  within  five  years  and  2.6%  within  10  years 
(32).  Whether  these  low  proportions  reflect  the  effectiveness  of 
treatment  (almost  all  cases  were  treated  surgically)  or  the  fact 
that  DCIS  is  a relatively  benign  disease  to  begin  with — or 
both — is  unclear.  One  caveat  is  that  the  experience  of  women 
classified  in  the  SEER  database  as  having  DCIS  may  overesti- 
mate the  likelihood  of  breast  cancer  death  associated  with  DCIS, 
since  reexamination  of  original  pathology  reports  for  those 
women  suggests  that  up  to  15%  of  cases  coded  as  DCIS  in  SEER 
actually  had  early  invasive  cancer  (Ann  Coleman,  Ph.D.,  per- 
sonal communication).  Moreover,  the  women  with  the  longest 
follow-up  are  those  diagnosed  in  the  era  preceding  the  wide- 
spread adoption  of  screening  mammography,  and  it  may  be  in- 
appropriate to  extrapolate  from  their  experience  to  that  of 
women  diagnosed  more  recently  by  mammography.  Although 
we  still  know  relatively  little  about  the  natural  history  of  DCIS, 
it  is  probably  fair  to  conclude  that  some  DCIS  cases  will  prog- 
ress to  clinically  significant  invasive  breast  cancer  but  many  will 
not. 

DCIS  Treatment  Trends:  Mastectomy  versus 
Lumpectomy 

Most  all  DCIS  is  treated  surgically,  either  by  mastectomy  or 
by  lumpectomy  with  or  without  radiation;  according  to  SEER 
data  for  1993,  only  1.7%  of  DCIS  cases  did  not  have  surgery.  As 
shown  in  Table  2 for  women  of  all  ages  combined,  the  propor- 
tion of  DCIS  cases  treated  by  mastectomy  has  declined  substan- 
tially over  time,  from  71%  in  1983  to  39.7%  in  1993;  among 
women  aged  40-49  years,  the  decline  over  that  time  period  was 
from  75.8%  to  40.4%.  The  proportion  of  DCIS  cases  treated  by 
breast  conserving  therapy  has  increased  over  time;  among 
women  aged  4CM-9  in  1993,  32.9%  of  cases  were  treated  by 
lumpectomy  plus  radiation  and  25%  by  lumpectomy  alone  (2). 
Extrapolating  from  SEER  incidence  rates  and  treatment  patterns 
to  the  general  U.S.  population,  an  estimated  9,245  mastectomies 
were  performed  for  DCIS  in  the  United  States  in  1993,  of  which 


1 ,890  were  in  women  40-49;  an  additional  2,707  women  aged  I'  * 
40-49  are  estimated  to  have  had  lumpectomy  with  or  without  11 
radiation  in  1993.  Over  the  period  1983-1993,  an  estimated  !J 
89,845  breasts  were  removed  for  DCIS  in  U.S.  women,  includ-  1 ® 
ing  17,456  among  women  aged  40^)9,  and  presumably  most  of 
those  cases  were  mammographically  detected. 

Although  over  half  of  DCIS  cases  in  the  United  States  were  1 • 
treated  by  mastectomy  until  1991,  it  is  of  interest  that  there  are 
no  randomized  clinical  trials  of  mastectomy  versus  other  treat-  y 
ment  options  for  DCIS,  nor  are  there  ever  likely  to  be,  given  that  |s 
lumpectomy  plus  radiation  already  has  been  shown  to  be  equal  j £ 
in  effectiveness  to  mastectomy  for  treatment  of  early-stage  in-  i 
vasive  breast  cancer.  The  largest  randomized  clinical  trial  of  I 
DCIS  treatment  published  to  date  is  the  National  Surgical  Ad-  1 1 
juvant  Breast  Project  study  (NSABP-B-17);  it  randomized  ap-  |l 
proximately  800  women  with  DCIS  to  receive  either  lumpecto-  1 
my  alone  or  lumpectomy  plus  radiation.  Results  published  in  I 
1993,  based  on  a mean  follow-up  of  43  months,  showed  statis-  f 1 
tically  significantly  lower  rates  of  breast  cancer  recurrence  in  the  \ I 
group  that  received  lumpectomy  plus  radiation  (30).  Recently  < 
presented  data  based  on  eight  years  of  follow-up  continue  to 
confirm  the  difference:  invasive  breast  cancer  had  occurred  in 
1 3.4%  of  the  women  treated  by  wide  excision  alone  compared  to  j i 
3.9%  of  those  treated  by  lumpectomy  plus  radiation  (Norman 
Wolmark,  M.D.,  “The  NSABP  Experience  in  DCIS,”  19th  An-  | 1 
nual  San  Antonio  Breast  Cancer  Symposium,  San  Antonio,  ! 
Texas,  Dec.  11,  1996).  However,  although  numbers  of  deaths 
were  small  (only  about  20  deaths  from  all  causes  combined  in  1 
each  group),  survival  per  se  did  not  differ  between  the  two 
groups.  Other  randomized  clinical  trials  of  DCIS  treatment  by 
lumpectomy  with  or  without  radiation  or  tamoxifen  are  under- 
way (33). 

Current  Dilemmas  Posed  by  Detection  of  DCIS 

Our  increased  ability  to  detect  DCIS  through  mammography 
and  the  resultant  “epidemic”  of  reported  DCIS  cases  present 
women  and  their  physicians  with  a dilemma:  probably  only  a 
minority  of  DCIS  cases  will  actually  go  on  to  invasive  breast 
cancer  and  become  clinically  important.  However,  since  current 
medical  knowledge  does  not  permit  us  to  identify  which  women 


Table  2.  Estimated  numbers  of  DCIS  cases,  percent  treated  by  mastectomy,  and  estimated  numbers  of  mastectomies  for  DCIS 

in  all  U.S.  women  and  in  women  aged  40—49,  1983-1993 


Year 

Estimated  number  of  DCIS  cases 

% Cases  treated  by  mastectomy 

Estimated  number  of  mastectomies 

All  women 

Ages  40-49 

All  women 

Ages  40—49 

All  women 

Ages  40^-9 

1983 

4,901 

742 

71.0 

75.8 

3,479 

563 

1984 

7.069 

1,433 

66.6 

67.7 

4,706 

971 

1985 

9,897 

1,991 

59.5 

57.5 

5,887 

1,144 

1986 

12,279 

2,283 

56.1 

57.0 

6.890 

1,300 

1987 

16.034 

3,000 

59.3 

62.8 

9,515 

1,884 

1988 

17,196 

3,345 

57.8 

56.3 

9,934 

1,882 

1989 

16,584 

3,086 

56.3 

53.0 

9,334 

1,635 

1990 

19,890 

3,970 

53.7 

51.0 

10,682 

2,025 

1991 

20,735 

4,325 

47.8 

44.2 

9,908 

1,912 

1992 

23,438 

4,973 

43.8 

45.3 

10,265 

2,250 

1993 

23,275 

4,676 

39.7 

40.4 

9,245 

1,890 

Total 

171,298 

33,824 

89,845 

17,456 

*Based  on  extrapolations  from  NCI’s  SEER  program  data  on  cancer  incidence  rates  and  treatment  patterns  (2). 
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age<  with  DCIS  will  progress  to  invasive  cancer  and  which  will  not, 
lliou!  at  present  most  women  with  a DCIS  diagnosis  are  treated  sur- 
latet  gically . The  hope  is  that  by  detecting  malignant  changes  as  early 
■Itid  ias  possible,  we  are  saving  lives.  The  concern  is  that  we  may  be 
'to  detecting  changes  which  for  many  women  would  never  become 
life  threatening  or  even  clinically  apparent  and  that,  in  the  pro- 
"eii  cess,  we  are  overtreating  women.  Thus,  it  behooves  us  to  learn 
:an  whether  there  is  a survival  benefit  associated  with  early  detec- 
teal.  tion  and  treatment  of  DCIS  and,  if  so,  whether  it  obtains  only  for 
tltaj  specific  subtypes  of  DCIS.  We  need  to  know  the  appropriate 
(juai  clinical  strategies  for  different  subtypes  of  DCIS.  These  strate- 
:ir  gies  could  range  from  biopsy  followed  by  watchful  waiting,  on 
I ol  the  one  hand,  to  mastectomy  on  the  other.  The  situation  is  simi- 
Ad  lar  to  the  current  dilemma  posed  by  prostate  specific  antigen 
ap-  ;(PSA)  screening  for  prostate  cancer;  while  debate  continues  as  to 
clo  i whether  that  test  reduces  risk  of  prostate  cancer  death,  it  is 
1 it  known  that  PSA  screening  picks  up  many  occult  cancers  that  are 
His  clinically  unimportant  but  for  which  thousands  of  men  have  had 
tki  their  prostates  removed,  in  some  cases  resulting  in  impotence 
ill)  and  incontinence  (34). 

:it  On  the  basis  of  breast  cancer  incidence  rates  and  actual  treat- 
lii  ment  patterns  in  the  SEER  data  (2),  we  have  estimated  the  num- 
ili  bers  of  surgeries  for  breast  cancer  among  U.S.  women  aged 
40^19  in  1983  and  1993  by  stage  of  disease,  assuming  that  the 
total  number  of  women  in  the  population  was  the  same  in  both 
years  (i.e.,  we  used  the  1993  population  data).  The  total  number 
of  breast  surgeries  for  breast  cancer  among  women  40—49  in- 
creased from  24,343  to  30,535  between  1983  and  1993  (Table 
3).  Among  women  4CM-9,  there  were  increases  in  breast  surger- 
ies of  333%  for  DCIS  and  32%  for  localized  invasive  cancer, 
y and  decreases  of  8%  for  regional  disease  and  4%  for  distant 
disease.  Because  the  proportion  of  cases  treated  by  mastectomy 
declined  over  time  for  all  stages  of  breast  cancer,  there  were 
fewer  mastectomies  performed  overall  in  1993  than  in  1983; 
however,  as  we  have  seen  earlier,  this  was  not  true  for  DCIS 
because  the  dramatic  increase  in  DCIS  incidence  rates  resulted 
I in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  DCIS-related  mastectomies, 
despite  the  declining  proportion  of  DCIS  cases  being  treated  by 
i mastectomy  over  time.  Thus,  we  have  a fairly  good  idea  of  the 
likelihood  of  a DCIS  diagnosis  for  women  undergoing  mam- 
1 mography  screening  and  of  the  likelihood  of  various  types  of 
breast  surgery.  What  we  still  don't  know  is  whether  detection  of 
breast  cancer  at  the  DCIS  stage  ultimately  saves  lives. 

Directions  for  Future  Research 

It  is  agreed  that  most  of  the  increase  in  reported  cases  of  DCIS 
results  from  better  detection  of  the  disease  through  mammogra- 
phy rather  than  a true  excess  of  new  cases.  Especially  given  the 
numbers  of  women  diagnosed  with  DCIS  in  recent  years,  there 
is  urgent  need  to  better  understand  the  relationship  of  mammo- 
graphically  detected  DCIS  to  invasive  and  potentially  life- 
threatening  breast  cancer.  DCIS  shares  at  least  some  risk  factors 
and  genetic  changes  in  common  with  invasive  breast  cancer, 
which  suggests  etiologic  similarities  and  supports  the  position 
that  at  least  some  DCIS  cases  are  precursors  to  invasive  disease. 
Other  evidence  suggests  that  many  cases  of  DCIS  are  not  clini- 
cally significant;  in  most  autopsy  series  examined,  occult  DCIS 
is  not  uncommon  in  women  who  died  of  causes  other  than  breast 
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Table  3.  Estimated  numbers*  of  breast  surgeries  for  DCIS  and  other  stages  oi 
breast  cancer  among  white  and  black  U.S.  women  aged  40—49,  1983  and 
1993** 


1983 

1993 

Stage  and  type  of  surgery 

Estimated 

number 

Percent  of 
all  cases 

Estimated  Percent  of 
number  all  cases 

DCIS 

Breast  conserving 

258 

24 

2,704 

58 

Mastectomy 

804 

76 

1,890 

40 

Total 

1,062 

100 

4,594 

98 

Localized 

Breast  conserving 

2,442 

20 

8,622 

55 

Mastectomy 

9.373 

78 

6.996 

44 

Total 

11,815 

98 

15,618 

99 

Regional 

Breast  conserving 

1,289 

13 

2,980 

32 

Mastectomy 

8.690 

85 

6.238 

67 

Total 

9,979 

98 

9,218 

99 

Distant 

Breast  conserving 

167 

13 

222 

18 

Mastectomy 

698 

56 

609 

40 

Total 

865 

69 

831 

67 

All  stages  combined 

Breast  conserving 

4,338 

17 

14,619 

46 

Mastectomy 

20.005 

78 

15.916 

50 

Total 

24,343 

95 

30,535 

96 

*Based  on  extrapolations  from  NCI's  SEER  program  data  on  cancer  incidence 
rates  and  treatment  patterns  (2). 

**Assumes  the  same  number  of  women  in  the  population  in  both  years, 
namely  the  population  distribution  of  U.S.  women  in  1993.  Estimates  based  on 
rates  for  in  situ  cancer  not  including  cases  of  lobular  carcinoma  in  situ.  Estimated 
numbers  within  each  stage  category  do  not  include  cases  with  no  surgery  or  those 
with  breast  cancer-related  surgery  outside  of  the  breast.  However,  the  percent- 
ages shown  reflect  the  proportions  of  all  cases  in  each  stage  category  (including 
those  with  no  surgery  or  those  with  breast  cancer-related  surgery  outside  of  the 
breast)  that  were  treated  by  breast-conserving  surgery  or  mastectomy,  and  those 
proportions  usually  do  not  add  up  to  100%  of  all  cases  in  the  category.  The  "All 
stages  combined"  category  includes  breast  cancers  of  unknown  stage.  If  cases 
with  no  surgery  and  those  with  breast  cancer-related  surgery  outside  of  the  breast 
had  been  included,  numbers  would  be  slightly  higher  (e.g..  totals  would  be 
25,511  and  31,618  for  1983  and  1993,  respectively). 


cancer,  and  small  historical  series  of  women  with  DCIS  who 
received  no  treatment  beyond  diagnostic  biopsy  show  that  most 
did  not  subsequently  develop  clinically  apparent  invasive  breast 
cancer.  Thus,  biologic  and  epidemiologic  studies  are  needed  to 
identify  prognostic  markers  and  risk  factors  associated  with  pro- 
gression; these  studies  should  focus  on  specific  histologic  types 
of  DCIS  and  perhaps  correlate  them  with  breast  imaging  studies. 

Better  information  about  the  appropriate  treatment  of  DCIS  is 
also  needed  to  reduce  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  many 
women  and  their  physicians  currently  experience  in  the  face  of 
a DCIS  diagnosis.  For  the  present,  informed  decision  making 
about  screening  mammography  should  include  the  likelihood  of 
being  diagnosed  with  DCIS.  with  an  explanation  that  only  some 
DCIS  cases  may  be  clinically  significant,  as  well  as  the  likeli- 
hood of  having  breast  surgery  as  a result  of  DCIS  detection. 
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